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HE papers contained in this collection are fo very intereſting, that 
the public has a right to know from what ſources they are drawn. 
His Majeſty gave orders that I ſhould have acceſs to the cabinet of 
King William's private papers at Kenſington; juſtly confidering hiſtory 
to be the ſcience of kings, and willing that the actions of other princes 


ſhould be tried by -that tribunal of public enquiry, which, he truſts, 
will do honour to his own. 


Amono many other papers in that cabinet, which throw a blaze of 
light upon the hiſtory of the laſt age, there are about two hundred letters 
from King James to the Prince of Orange. There is one conſiderable 
chaſm in the correſpondence, but this is luckily filled up by about fifty 
letters from the king to the prince, in the poſſeſſion of doctor Morton 
of the Muſeum, who, with .his uſual politeneſs, permitted me to take 
copies. I believe that in theſe two collections there is not one letter 
wanting that King James ever wrote to the Prince of Orange. 


THz earl of Hardwicke, from a partiality to me which I cannot be ſo 
affectedly modeft as to conceal, gave me copies of ſeveral curious manu- 
ſcripts from the treaſures of hiſtorical knowlege in his poſſeſſion, 


Tae earl of Dartmouth communicated to me, with other papers, a 
collection of letters between his gallant anceſtor and King James, which, 
with memoirs of Bing, lord Torrington, in manuſcript, that I received 
from lord Hardwicke, will, I believe, throw a new light upon the 
mare which the officers of the fleet had in the revolution, and of the wiſe 
and honourable part which the commander of it acted. 


Ma. GRanam of Netherby was ſo obliging as to permit me to keep 
in my hands, for many months, five volumes of his anceſtor lord Preſton's 
diſpatches. a 

Tux reverend doctor North gave me the uſe of a variety of manuſcript 
memorandums, written by his anceſtor, lord keeper Guildford; one of 
the very few virtuous characters in public life, I am ſorry to ſay it, that 
are to be found in the hiſtory of the reign of Charles the ſecond, 
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Lorp Rochroxp accommodated me with orders for copies of what- 
ever public papers I wanted. For, attached to his prince, and a friend 
to that liberty, the love of which is inherent in the family cf Naſſau, he 
wiſhed to ſee juſtice done to a revolution, in the conduct of which 
his anceſtor acted ſo able a part; and which, by making the people ſafe, 
gave room for loyalty to the prince to become a virtue in the ſubject. 


I Have been obliged for papers to ſeveral other perſons, whoſe names 
will be ſeen when the papers are recited. 


Bur, perhaps, the perſon to whom I owe the greateſt obligations of 
all, is doctor Douglas, canon of Windſor; becauſe he made me maſter 
of the uſe of thoſe materials, which others only furniſhed. I know that 
he, who ſces all mens merits but his own, will impute this avowal to the 
partiality of a friend : and when he does, he will flatter me greatly. 


NoTw1THSTANDING theſe advantages, I ſtill felt an uneaſineſs, which 
only thoſe who are intent upon a literary purſuit, can form any idea of ; 
at not being able to diſcover the cauſes of many of the irregular move- 


ments of Charles the ſecond and his parliaments : For which reaſon I 


fulfilled, laſt ſummer, the promiſe I had made two years ago to the 
public, and went to France, as ſoon as I heard monſieur Durand was 
returned from his miniſtry at Vienna, to try if I could find thoſe cauſes 
in the diſpatches of the French ambaſſadors who had been in England du- 
ring that reign. The duc d' Aiguillon, with that liberality of ſentiment 
which becomes the miniſter of an illuſtrious nation, and from reſpect 
to lord Rochford, who had recommended me to him, renewed the order 
which the duc de Clioiſſeul had formerly honoured me with, for copies of 
whatever papers I wanted. Perhaps, for the ſake of that philanthropy 
which is the firſt of human pleaſures, I have reaſon to repent of my curio- 
ſity. But I will not anticipate the reader's pain; he will ſee too ſoon, in 
reading the following papers, the mean motives which actuated the prince, 
his miniſters, and, at different periods, the whig, and the tory alike. 


Moxsixux Durand will permit me to thank him in public, for treat- 
ing me in all my reſearches at Verſailles, rather with the kindneſs of a 
friend, than with the civility which aſſociates in the cauſe of letters are 
accuſtomed to expect from each other. 


From comparing the notes which I took in France, with the copies of 
the papers ſent me from thence, I find, in ſome inſtances, a difference in 
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the dates between us, owing, probably, to my overſight; but in all 
other reſpects, the copies agree with the notes. 


In the notes to the firſt volume, there are many papers referred to, 
which are in public libraries or public offices. I have not printed theſe, 
becauſe the curious may have acceſs to them in thoſe places, 


I am happy to hear that there is a probability of Mr. Jernegan's ſoon 
printing the late Mr. Carte's notes, from King James's papers in the 
Scotch college at Par, and that the originals of theſe notes are to be 
ſecured, at his death, to the univerſity of Oxford; becauſe they will 
vouch ſuch facts in the firſt volume, as there are no vouchers for in this. 


The public cannot get a more important acceſſion to the hiſtorical know- 
lege of the period to which they relate. 


Some of the following papers contradict facts contained in the firſt 
volume; the truth of which I believed on the credit of other publications. 
This would be a mortification, if truth, according to the beſt of my abi- 
lities to find it out, was not my firſt object. Whoever corrects the rela- 
tions of hiſtory, by the private letters of thoſe who were the actors of the 


times, will learn, at every ſtep as he advances, to diſtruſt the opinions 
of others and his own. 


HoweveR diſagreeable this publication may be to the deſcendants of 
many of thoſe mentioned in it, the extent of which I fully feel, becauſe 
I have the honour to live in friendſhip with ſeveral of them; I flatter 


myſelf it will be uſeful to this country now, and to poſterity afterwards, 
in the following reſpects : 


iſt, Tur diſcoveries made in theſe papers will lead men in public life 
to reflect, that however they may hoc to hide their want of public vir- 
tue, in a pretended attachment to the intereſts either of loyalty or of 
liberty, the day of reckoning will ſooner or later come, when, in the 
hiſtoric page, their true characters, and motives of action, will appear. 
But men, acting in free ſtates, cannot have too many terrors hung out 
to controul them; becaule, in ſuch ſtates as the virtues of men are greater 
than in others, ſo likewiſe are their vices, 


2dly, Tre papers will ſhow that when a king of England does not 
give a generous credit to the affections of his ſubjects, and the people of 
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England do not put an honourable confidence in their prince, both king 
and people muſt be unhappy and inglorious. Perhaps too, this reſlexion 
may ariſe from the peruſal of them, that the defences which the friends 
of liberty do not ſcruple ſometimes to throw around her, are more dan- 
gerous to her intereſts than all the aſſaults of her enemies. 


zdly, ArTnovcn the preſent exaltation of England, above all other 
nations, juſtifies a contempt of the ſuppoſition of other nations meddling 
at preſent in her domeſtic concerns; yet ſhould this ſituation ever alter, 
poſterity may learn, from theſe papers, that the prince who intrigues 
with foreigners againſt his people, does it at the peril of his crown; and 
that when the ſubjects intrigue with foreigners againſt their prince, they 
ſtake their liberties on the caſt. 


Athly, Wulcn I mention with pain, this publication will ſhow that 


there is no political party in this country which has a right to aſſume 


over another from the merit of their anceſtors; it bcing too plain, from 
the following papers, that whigs and tories, in their turns, have been 
equally the enemies of their country, when their paſſions and their inte- 
reſts miſled them. 


Ap laſtly, which I mention with pleaſure, theſe papers will prove, 
far better than has ever hitherto been done, that the revolution was not 
a work of expediency only, but of abſolute neceſſity ; and that all par- 
ties, whig, tory, churchman, and diſſenter, alike united in the great 
and generous effort to ſave that bleſſed conſtitution, which by heir dun- 
gers Wwe enjoy. 


Pernays a peruſal of the following papers may be of uſe even to that 
foreign nation to whoſe politeneſs I am indebted for ſo many of them. 
There is much reaſon to believe, that French intrigue and French nio- 
ney, firſt fomented thoſe religious commotions in Scotland, which, in 
the reign of Charles the ſirſt, were the true ſprings and cauſes of the civil 
war in England. The following papers will ſhow, that by French intrigue 
and French money, the oppoſition of the whig party in parliament to 
Charles the ſecond was ſupported. Yet the diſturbances in the firſt of thoſe 
periods, by giving liberty to England, and in the laſt of them, by keep- 
ing the ſpirit of it alive, laid the foundation of a grandeur, which has 
lince proved ſo fatal to that nation which created them. France encou- 
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raged James the ſecond in all his follies about arbitrary power and popery 
but this gave the throne of England, and the command of one half of 


Europe, to her mortal enemy. After the revolution, ſhe often tried to 
rouſe Scotland againſt England; but this only taught both countries to 
make their intereſts inſeparable, and their ſtrength double, by the union. 
In our day, in attempting to pull down the houſe of Aultria, ſhe raiſed 
up a more formidable opponent to herſelf; in creating diſturbances 
againſt England in America, ſhe loſt regions as large as one half of Eu- 
rope; and in extending thoſe diſturbances to Aſia, ſhe paved the way for 
the enemy whom ſhe meant to annoy, to gain a kingdom as rich, as ex- 
tenſive, and as populous as her own. A miſchievous nation is like a miſ- 
chievous man, both may make all their neighbours uneaſy for a while, 
but both will be the dupes of their own miſchief in the end. It is fortu- 
nate for the intereſts of human nature, and for thoſe of the people I 
ſpeak of, compoſed as they are, of an ingenious and induſtrious com- 
monalty, and of a learned and gallant gentry, that they have at laſt 


changed their ſyſtem, and do not any longer conſider their own happineſs 
to conſiſt in making all their neighbours unhappy. 


In a country in which the paſſions of every individual are ſtrong, be- 
cauſe his ſpirit is high, and in which all take a fide in politics, becauſe 
all ought to take it, I preſume that thoſe who do not like me, or ſome 
of the following letters, will do me the honour to ſay that they are pub- 
liſhed with party views: if this be ſo, I am certainly a very unfortunate 
party man, and this a very unfortunate party book; becauſe I am not 
ſure that I ſhall gain either of the two great parties in this kingdom and 
if they judge with leſs candour than I have done, I am afraid I ſhall lole 
both: yet one fide will permit me to aſſure them, that when I found in 
the French diſpatches lord Ruſſel intriguing with tac court of Verſailles, 
and Algernon Sidney taking money from it, I felt very near the ſame 
ſhock as if I had ſeen a ſon turn his back in the day of battle, 
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REVIEW of EVENTS after the RESTORATION. 


LET TERS from Charles II. to the dutcheſs of Orleans; from monſfeur 
Rouvigny and monſieur Colbert to the French court; and between 
Louis XIV. and Charles II. concerning the firſt ſecret money treaty with 
France, concluded in the year 1670, by the Popiſh miniſters of King Charles, 
or his declaring himſelf a Roman Catholic, and the deſtruftion of Holland, 
together with a draught of the treaty ; Page 1-68, 


Letters from monſieur Colbert and the duke of Buckingham to the French 
court, concerning the ſecond ſecret money treaty with France, concluded in 
the year 1671, by the proteſtant miniſters of Charles II. for the deſtruftion 
of Holland, with the ſecret article of that treaty, unknown to his prote- 
ſtant miniſters, for the King's popery; P. 68—78. 

Letters from monſieur Barillon to his court; and other papers, which mark 
the characters and conduct of the prince of Orange, the duke of York, lord 
Sunderland, the cabal, and King Charles; with ſecret hiſtory during 
the ſecond Dutch war, and the concluſion of the peace between England and 
Holland; P. 78—98. 


Letters from monfieur Rouvigny to the French court, concerning the third 
ſecret money treaty with France, in the year 1676, whereby Charles obliged 
himſelf to enter into no treaty withcut the conſent of Louis, and to prorogue 
or diſſolve his parliament, P. 98—109. ic 

Letters from monſieur Courtin and monſicur Barillon to the French court, con- 
cerning the fourth ſecret money treaty with France, in the year 1677, 
whereby Charles obliged himſelf to prorogue his parliament, with the 

 artifices of Charles to get more money after the treaty was concluded 
P. 109—117. 


The Prince of Oranges knowlege of ſeveral of theſe treaties; P. 1 17-124, 
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Letters from monſieur Barillon to the French court, concerning the differences 
which the Prince of Orange's marriage created between Louis and Charles; 
P. 124—128. | 


Letters from monſicur Barillon to the French court, concerning his intrigues 
with the popular party in parliament, P. 128—142. 


Letters from monſicur Barillon to his court; and from the duke of York and 


lord Danby to the Prince of Orange, concerning the diſtractions in parlia- 
ment which followed theſe intrigues, P. 142150. 


Letters from monſieur Barillon to the French court, and Charles II. to 
Louis XIV. concerning an intended ſecret money treaty with France, in the 
year 1678; and ſhewing the intrigues by which Charles, who meant to 
dupe France, was duped by ber in the peace of Nimeguen; together with 
letters from the duke of York to tbe Prince of Orange at that period; 
P. 156—192. 

Letters from monſieur Barillon to the French "op concerning bis intrigues with 
Mr. Mountagu and the popular party, to accuſe lord Danby in parliament , 
and from the duke of York jo the Prince of Orange; in the mean time; 
P. 192—207. 5 

Letters from monſieur Barillon to his own court; Charles II. to bis brother; 


and the duke of York to the Prince of Orange, during the Pane of the 
popiſh plot and the excluſion, P. 207 —233. 


Letters from monſicur Barillon and the duke of York to the French court, con- 
cening an attempt to reconcile Charles and Louis by a ſecret money treaty in 
the year 1679; and from the duke of York to the Prince of 9 in that 
year, P.233—253- 


Letters from Mr. Meunlagu and monfieur Barillon to the French court, 
concerning the rere * Barillon with the PRs 2 party; P. 2 253 
204. 

Letters from monſicur Barillon and the duke f York to the French court 
and from the Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Fenkines, concerning the 
intrigues of France, the court of Charles, the dukes of York and Mon- 
mouth, aud the Prince of Orange, during the two laſt parliaments of 
Charles II.; together wwith Charles's laſt ſecret money treaty with France, 
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in the year 1681, which enabled him to alt W een during tbe 


reſt of his reign; P. 26g to the end. 


PART L 


Letters from Sir William Temple, lord Godolphin, Mr. Sidney, the duke of 


York, and monſieur Barillon, concerning the differences between the court 
of England and the Prince of Orange, after the diſſolution of King C barles s 
laft parliament 3 P. 1-13. 

Letters from Barillon, lord Rocheſter, lord Preſton, and the Prince of Orange, 
concerning the bribe given by Louis to Charles, that France might be per- 
mitted to ſeize Luxemburg; and from Barillon, concerning the attempt of 
Montagu to form a new intrigue between France and the popular party, 
fof ſecuring the ſame objefF to France; P. 15—44. 

Letters, and other documents, from the diſſolution of Charles's laſt liens 
till the defeat of the Rye-houſe plot, ſhewing the attachment of Charles and 
James to France, the coldneſs between them and the Prince of Orange, and 
the duke of York's own character; P. 44—74- 


Letters from lord Preſton, which ſhew that Charles, at the end of his reign, 


came to know of the intrigues which France had carried on with the popular 


party againſt bim; P. 74—8 3. 


Account, by lord keeper North, of the frauds n in the management of 


Charles's finances; P. 83—90. 

very particular detail of Charles's laſt hours, by monſieur Barillon ; 
P. 90—99. | 

Letters from monſieur Barillon to his court, upon James's accefſion to the 
crown, which ſhew that James's very firſt views were to ſettle arbitrary 
power and popery ; and alſo his traffic * money with France; P. 99— 
113. 

Letters from. King James, lord Rocheſter, and Barillon, concerning attempts 
10 reconcile the king and prince at the beginning of the new reign; and con- 
cerning Monmouth'*s rebellion ; P. 113— 141. | 
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Letters after Monmouth's rebellion, which ſhew the attempts of James to pet 


money from Louis; the refuſal of Louis; à conſequent coldneſs between theſe 
princes, and the ſeverity of James's temper; P. 141—169. 


Letters from Barillon, after Monmouth's defeat, which demonſtrate the reſo- 
lution of James to rule by will, and not by the conſtitution ; P. 169—174. 


Letters from Barillon, after Monmouth's defeat, which demonſtrate the reſo- 


lution of James to ſettle popery in England, and that lord Sunderland con- 
curred with him; P. 174 —180. 


Letters carried by mon/ieur Dyckvelt to the Prince of than from lord Ha- 
lifax, lady Sunderland, lord Churchil, colonel Bellaſys; the lords Sunder- 


land, Nottingham, Clarendon, Rocheſter , Mr. Fitzpatrick; the lords 
Danby, Devonſhire, Shrewſbury; Sir George M*Kenzie, the biſhop of 
London, and the old earl of Bedford, which contain the intrigues of Dyck- 


delt in England, in the Summer of the year 168 7 for bringing about the 
revolution; P. 180—200. 


Letters carried by count Zulieſtein to the Prince of Orange, from the lords 
Merdaunt, Nottingham, Danby, Halifax, and the biſhop of London, 


which contain the intrigues of count Zulieſtein in England, in the Autumn 
of that year, for the ſame purpoſe; P. 200—210. 


Letters carried by other perſons than Dyckvelt and Zulieſtein, to the prince 
about the ſame time, from lord Devonſhire, lady Sunderland, the biſhop of 


London, the marquis of Wincheſter, the lords Shrewſbury, Danby, and 
Halifax; P. 210222. 


King James's attempts upon individuals about the teſts, P. 221—224. 


Letters to the prince from admiral Herbert, the lords Shrewſbury, Lumley, 
Mr. Sidney, the lords Latimer, Pembroke, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Hali- 
fax, and Nottingham, admiral Ruſſel, the biſhop of London, and lord 
Churchil; together with the aſſociation of ſeven, which contain the intrigues 
of the Prince of Orange in England in the Summer of the year 1688, 
conducted by Mr. Sydney and count Zulieftein ; P. 224—239. 


Intrigues of the Prince of Orange with the Pope, the Emperor, and the Elec» 


tor of Brandenburg, previous to his e P. 239—257. 


CONTEN TT & 


Tetters from Barillon to bis court, which ſhew that King James intended ta 


break the act of ſettlement in Ireland, and had three Popiſo regiments in 
England in the pay of France; P. 2597 —267. |, 


Intrigues of lord Sunderland; P. 267—289, | 
King James's laſt letters to the Prince of Orange; P. 289—297. 


The Princeſs Anne's Jetters to her Alter immediately before the revolution; 
with a leiter from doctor Chamberlain to the Princeſs —— nn | 
the pretender's birth; P. 299—314. 


Letters and memoirs relative to the intrigues of the filet « at the evokes ; 
P. 314—329. | 


Letters relating to the conduct of the King and Prince of Orange, of ter the 
Prince landed; P. 329 to the end. 
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Letters to King William from lord and lady Sunderland, and lord G dolphin, 
ſoon after the revolution; P. 1—16, 
Epitaph upon lord Dundee; letters between him and lord Stratbnaver; King 


Fames's ſpeech to the Scotch officers when formed into a company of ſentinels, 
and a letter from the Princeſs Sophia to King William, P. 16—23. 


Duke of Schomberg's diſpatches from Ireland i in the campaign of the year 1689; 
P. 23—78. 
Letters from Sir John Trevor, the marquis of Wharton, Mr. Hamden, and 
lord Delamer, to the King, upon his differences with parkament ; P. 80— 
101. 


Lord Annandale's confeſſion of the firſt conſdiracy and letters from the lords 
Caermarthen and Nottingham concerning it; and from Torrington concern- 
ing his defeat; P. 101—114. 


Thirty-ſeven letters from Queen Mary and Ling William during his abſence 
in Ireland, and from the lords Shrewſbury and Caermarthen at that time; 

all ſhewing the diſtracted ſtate of England; P. 114—177. 

Letters from the lords Caermarthen, Sidney, Brandon, and Nottingham, to 


King William in Holland, concerning the ſtate of England, and the ſecond 
conſpiracy ;, P. 177-189, 4 
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Letters from ſecretary Stair, the lords Drumlanrig, Melville, Marchmont, 
Tarbat, lord Baſil Hamilton, and Mr. Fletcher of Salton, concerning the fate 
of parties in Scotland, and the affair of Glencoe, P. 189—222. 


Letters from the lords Marlborough, Sidney, Godolphin, admiral Ruſſel, 
Prince George, the Princeſs Anne, and lord Shrewſbury, concerning their 
diſcontents, with Sir John Fenwick's and Mr. Cook's confeſſions ; P. 222— 
240. 

Letter from lord Rocheſter, concerning the conduct of the war after the battle 
off La Hague; and from the marquis of Normanby, complaining to the 


King of his breach pd Faith; with charattr and anecdotes of King William; 
P. 240 to the e 
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OF 


EVENTS AFTER THE RESTORATION. 


HE Papers in my poſſeſſion concerning the events of Charles the 
Second's reign, prior to the diſſolution of his laſt parliament, relate 
to three diſtinct periods of time. The 1ſt is from the downfall of lord 
Clarendon's miniſtry in the end of the year 1667, to the time of the 
Prince of Orange's marriage in the year 1677. During this period, 
King Charles, the duke of York, and their miniſters, formed connexions 
with France of the- moſt dangerous nature to the religion and liberties 
of the ſubject. The 2d period is from the. Prince of Orange's mar- 
riage until the downfall of lord Danby's miniſtry in the year 1679. 
During this period, Charles wavered between Holland and France, the 
duke of York continued ſteady in his courſe, and the popular party in 
parliament formed connexions with France againſt their Princes, of a ten- 
dency almoſt as dangerous as thoſe which the Princes had formed againſt 
their ſubjects. The laſt is from the downfall of the earl of Danby's 
miniſtry until the diſſolution of Charles the Second's laſt parliament, 
During this period, Charles renewed his connexions with France, the 
popular party continued theirs, and France, by a train of policy perhaps 
the deepeſt that is to be found in hiſtory, intriguing with both, triumphed 
upon their common diſgraces, I ſhall therefore divide the papers into three 
chapters relating to theſe three periods. From the peruſal of them an 
Engliſh reader may draw this inſtructive leſſon; that the wiſeſt thing a 
King of England can do is to reſpect the intereſt of his people, and the wiſeſt 
thing the people of England can do is to reſpect that of their Prince. 
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Firſt pericd, from the downfall of lord Clarendoa's miniſtry in the end of the 
year 1667, until the marriage of the Prince of Orange in the year 1677. 


HARLES the Second, from the natural gayety of his temper, and 

his reſidence in France, had contracted a love for the people and 

even government of that country, and an averſion to the Dutch, which 

had influence upon his political conduct through almoſt the whole of his 

reign, From his father's misfortunes and his own, he had alſo been fatally 

taught to think, that he had an intereſt ſeparate from that of his people; 

and this led him into connexions with France which he kept ſecret from 
his people, and often even from his miniſters. 


In the Depot des affaires etrangeres at Verſailles, I found ſome of his 
letters to the dutcheſs of Orleans, which mark his perſonal antipathy to 
the Dutch, One of them, which could hardly have been expected from 


a royal hand, follows. 
Charles the 11d to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. — Indecent to the Dutch. 


Whithall, 27 Feb. 1669. 
I AM forry that my lord Hollis has aſked juſtice upon a point of 
honour that I ſhould never have thought of: you know the old ſaying 
in England, the more a T. is ſtur'd the more it ſtinkes, and I do not care 
a T— for any thing a Dutch man ſayes of me, and fo I thinke you have 
enough upon this d rty ſubject, which nothing but a ſtinking Dutch man 
could have been the cauſe of, but pray thanke the King my brother and 


deſire him not to take any kinde of notice of it, for fuch idle diſcources 


are not worth his anger or myne. I have been all this day at Hamptoncourt, 
and *tis ſo long ſince I have been a horſe back, as with this ſmale dayes 
journey I am weary enough to beg your pardon if I ſay no more now but 
that I am yours. 


— IO 


A paper at Verſailles, entitled, Memoire preſente au Roy par Monſ. 
« de Rouvigny, au retour d' Angleterre, of which a copy ſhall be 
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immediately ſubjoined, ſhows, that before the triple alliance, Charles had 
made ſeveral attempts to a league with France; and other French papers, 
to be printed in a different part of this appendix, will ſhow the ſame thing. 


Upon entering into the triple alliante, Charles wrote the following 
apologies to his ſiſter and Louis the XIVth. 


Charles the Id to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. — Makes an apology for the 
triple alliance. 


Whithall, 23 Jan. 1668. 


1 BEL EE VE you will be a little ſurpriſed at the treaty I have concluded In the Oer 


with the States, the effect of it is to bring Spaine to conſent to the 
peace upon the terms the King of France hath avoued he will be content 
with, ſo as I have done nothing to prejudice France in this agreement, 
and they cannot wonder that IJ provide for my ſelfe againſt; any miſ- 
chifes this warre may produce, and finding my / propoſitions to France 
receave ſo cold an anſwer which in effect was as good as a refuſall, I 
thought I had no other way but this to ſecure my ſelfe. If I finde by 
the letters that my Ld. St. Albans is come away, I do intend to ſend 
ſombody elle into France to incline the King to accept of this peace: IL 
give you a thouſand thankes for the care you take before hand of 
James, I will anſwer for him that he will be very obedient in all 
your commands, and your kindneſs to him obliges me as much as *tis 
poſſible, for I do confeſſe I love him very well, he was I beleeve with 
you before your laſt letter came to my hands. You were miſinformed in 
your inteligence concerning the D'“ of Richmond, if you were as well 
acquainted with a little fantaſtical gentleman calld Cupide as I am, you 
would nether wonder nor take ill any ſuden changes which do happen in 
the affaires of his conducting, but in this matter there is nothing done in 
it. I do not anſwer Monſieurs letter by this poſt, becauſe I have not yett 
ſpoken with M. de St. Laurens to whom the letter refers me, ſo I ſhall 


only deſire you to remember me very kindly to him, and be aſſured that 
I am int.erly yours. 


* 


* Monmouth. 


at Vcrlaillcs. 
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APPEND I Xx. 
Copis Punt Leiirt du Roi di Angleterre gu Rot, dis 3 fevrier, 1668, 


TON SIE UR mon frere, La conjoncture preſente des affaires ne 
me permettant pas de deliberer plus Jongtems à prendre parti, 

ai choiſi celui que je croyois plus conforme à ce que je dois au repos de lu 
Chrẽtientẽ, en me joignant avec les Etats gẽnẽraux des Provinces unies 
pour faire la paix entre vous et le Roi Catholique monſicur mon frere, en 
quoi je ne dois croire vous avoir fait une chole dẽſagrẽable, puiſque nous 
nous ſommes convenus de vous propoſer la dite Paix ſur des conditions 
que vous aviẽs pluſieurs fois temoigne de vouloir accepter, et plus expreſ- 
ſement dans votre derniere lettre du 27me du mois paſſe, dans laquelle 
(ayant en la bontẽ de me faire part de la marche que vous allies faire dans 


la Franche Comte) vous vous declares que quelqu'cn puiſſe etre le ſucces, 


vous ne laiſſerẽs pas d' accepter les conditions ſuſdittes; ſacrifiant ainſi vos 
interèts particuliers à la tranquillité publique, qui eſt un ſentiment fort 
gcncreux et digne de vous. Pai chargé le Chevalier Trevor, Gentil- 
homme de ma chambre privee, que je dẽpẽche en France en qualité de 
mon envoyè extraordinaire, de vous expliquer plus au long mieux In deſſus, 
et le deſir que j ai d' executer Je traite que Jai fait avec tous les égards 
poſſibles à votre ſatisfaction, en quoi vous lui donnercs, s'il vous plait, 
entiere creance, et plus particulierement quand il vous entretiendra de 
Vinviolable amitié laquelle je deſire de vous continuer en toutes occaſions, 
comme 


Monſicur, mon frere, 
votre bon frere, | 
(Signec) CHARLES, 
Tranſlation of a Vetter from the King of England to Louis the XIV th, dated 
| the zd February, 1668,--To the ſame purpoſe, 
Sid, My Brother, 


THE preſent poſture of affairs not permitting me to deliberate a long 
time what part to take, J have choſen that which I thought moſt 
conformable to what J owe to the repoſe of Chriſtendom, and have joined 
the States General of the United Provinces to bring about a peace between 
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you and the Catholick King my brother, in which I believe I haye not 
done a diſagreeable thing to you, as we have agreed to propoſe the ſaid 
peace upon the conditions that you have often expreſſed yourſelf willing to 
accept, and more expreſsly in your laſt letter of the 27th paſt, in which 
(after having been ſo good as to communicate to me your intended march 
into the Franche Comte) you declare, that whatever the ſucceſs. may be, 
you ſtill were willing to accept the beforementioned conditions ; thus 
ſacrificing your private intereſts to the public good. A moſt generous 
ſentiment and worthy of you. I have ordered the Chevalier Trevor, 4 
gentleman of my bed-chamber, whom I have ſent to France in quality of 
my envoy extraordinary, to explain matters to you more at large, and 
the deſire I have to execute the treaty I have made, with every poſſible 
regard for your ſatisfaction; to whom, if you pleaſe, you will give entire 
confidence, and more particularly when he aſſures you of the inviolable 
friendſhip which on all occaſions I wiſh to preſerve as, 


Sir, my brother, 


your good brother, 
(Signed) CHARLES, 


Charles the Second to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. — Sir John Trevor ſent to Paris 
about the triple alliance. Ihe King's kindneſs for his ſiſter. 


Whithall, 4 Feb. 1668. 


I Have diſpatched this bearer Sir John Trevor into france as my envoye in the Det 
extraordinary with power to negociate the peace betweene the two ut V erſrlles, 


crownes according to the treaty I lately made with the ſtates of the united 
provinces, I have given him orders to communicate all things with that 
| freedome to you as I ought to do haveing that kindneſſe for you which I 
cannot in words ſufficiently expreſſe, I hope he will not finde his worke 
difficulte, ſince I preſſe nothing but the conditions of peace which the 
King of france offred to agree with Spain upon, Monſr. de S. Laurens will 
part from hence in two or three dayes, by him I will write more to you, 
and ſo I am intierly yours. 


8 r 


The triple alliance againſt France was ſigned on the 23d Jan. 1668, 
and on the 24th day thereafter, the dutcheſs of Orleans and the duke of 
Buckingham entered into an intrigue for a ſecret treaty with France. 
On this head there is the following letter to her in the duke's hand- writing 
at Verſailles. 


T he Duke of Buckingham to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. —The beginning of the 
intrigue of the ſecret treaty with France in the year 1669. 


De Londres ce 17me de fevrier, 1668. 
In the Depot OUS deves excuſer ce porteur s' il a demeurs ici trop long tems, puiſ- | 
at Verſailles, 7 "I ; K 8 
que ce n'a pas ẽtẽ ſa faute. Javois ſouhaite de vous envoyer avec lui 
un homme capable de traiter notre affaire, mais il m'a ẽtẽ impoſſible, et 
je vous avoue que je prevois aſſes de difficultes a trouver une perſonne 
qui fait la langue, qui a ete verſe dans les affaires et en qui je noſe con- 
fier : nẽammoins je ferai tout mon mieux pour en venir à bout, et ſerai tres 
fache ſi n'oſant vous envoyer Leighton, et ne pouvant trouver un autre, 
je ſerai rẽduit à la neceſſits dentrer en matiere ici avec Mr. PAmbaſſadeur, 
puiſqu* aſſurement par ce moyen Vaffaire tirera plus de longue. I' ai 
ẽtẽ chez lui, comme vous me Paves ordonne, et lui ai dit que vous 
m'avies commande de lui communiquer toutes choſes, mais que je ne 
Poſois faire ſans la permiſſion du Roi mon maitre, et que pour cette raiſon, 
je lui priois de vous en demander pardon de ma part. J' ai auſſi bruls 
votre petit billet, et vous ſupplie de croire que je n' ai d'attachement au 
monde que celui de vous obcir. 


Pour l'amour de Dieu ne vous impatientẽs point et conſiderẽs, que dans 
les lieux ol il y a des meſures à prendre pour gagner la bonne volontẽ du 
peuple, on ne peut pas agir avec tant de promptitude que Fon voudroit. 


Tranſlation. 
London, 17 Feb. 1668. 
"pon muſt excuſe the bearer if he has ſtaid here roo long, becauſe it 
7 has not been his fault. I was defirous to have ſent along with 
him a man capable of treating upon our affair, but that was impoſſible, 
and I own to you that I foreſce difficulties enough in finding a perſon who 
knows the language, and that is verſed in buſineſs, in whom I can confide : 


C 


nevertheleſs I will do every thing in my power to accompliſh it, and ſha!l 
be very ſorry, if not daring to ſend Leighton to you, nor capable to find 
another, I muſt be reduced to the neceſſity of entering into the matter 
with the Ambaſſador here, as it will greatly lengthen the affair.— ] have 
been with him as you ordered me, and told him that you commanded me 
to communicate every thing to him, but that I did not dare to do it with- 
out the King my maſter's leave, and for this reaſon I deſired him to aſk 
your pardon on my part. I have alſo burnt your note, and beg you will 
believe that the ſtrongeſt deſire I have in this world is to obey you. 


For the love of God don't be impatient; and conſider that in a place 
where every meaſure muſt be taken to gain the good will of the people, 
one cannot act with ſo much diſpatch as might be wiſhed. 


It is obſervable of this letter that Buckingham avoids an intercourſe 
with the French Ambaſſador, which had probably been thought expedient 
by the dutcheſs, and this is frequently repeated in the French correſpon- 
dence on this head. The reaſon was, he wanted to reſerve all the honour 
of the treaty to the dutcheſs and himſelf. | 


— — — — —— — — 


In the ſummer of the year 1668, Charles frequently renewed the attempt 
to a treaty with France. But France ſeems to have ſtood off, diſtruſting 
his ſincerity. On this ſubject there is at Verſailles the following letter 
and the following memorial from Monſieur Rouvigny. 


Lettre de Monſr. de Rouvigny au Rei, du 21 Mai, 1668. 


Sire, 


gner qu'ils ſeroĩent bien aiſe de faire une liaiſon tres <troite avec 
votre Majeſte, Le premier m' entretint hier aſſez long tems ſur ce ſujet, 
et apres m' avoir parle de votre Majeſts avec admiration, il me dit qu'il 
voudroit bien faire un traite avec elle de gentilhomme a gentilhomme, 
et qu'il prefereroit votre parole a toutes les parchemins du monde. Je lui 
repondis qu'il ne pouvoit pas douter de l' eſtime et de I affection que votre 
Majeſte avoit pour lui et pour ſes interets, apres tant de téẽmoignages 


qu'il en avoit regus depuis que j etois pres de fa perſonne z que de fon cote 
| B 


E Roi d' Angleterre et Monit. le Duc d' Vork continuent à me tẽmoi- In the Depor. 
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on y avoit ſi peu rẽpondu, que je ſavois bien que cette conduite vous avoit 
donnẽ quelque defiance; mais que je ne doutois pas que s'il vouloit me 
declarer ſes ſentimens pour vous en informer, que votre Majeſte n' y fut 
tres ſenſible. Il y a apparence que cect ira plus avant; c'eſt pourquoi je 
ſupplie trẽs humblement votre Majeſte de m' envoyer ſes inſtructions IA 
deſſus, et de me faire ſavoir fi elle trouvera bon que j' aille la trouver 
lorſque je le jugerai à-· propos pour fon ſervice, ſans attendre une autre per- 
miſſion pour faire ce voyage; car peut Etre que Þ on pourra me faire ici 
une grande confidence. 


Le Roi d'Angleterre voit fort ſouvent et avec ſoin Mad. le Ducheſſe de 
Richemont, laquelle eſt fort incommodee d'un de ſes yeux, qui a ete bleſſe 
de la petite verole. Cette Majeſte ne laiſſe pas de voir tous les jours 
Mad. de Caſtelmeine, qui n' eſt plus qu? une bonne amie, laquelle s' ap- 
plique à faire valoir ſon bien, et a meubler une maiſon que ſon maitre lui a 
donnee. | (Signe) ROUVIGNY, 


Tranſlation. 


A Letter from Monſr. de Rouvigny to Louis the XIV th, dated May 21, 1669. 
— Charles and the Duke of York make advances to France. 
Sire, 

8 Sons King of England and his Highneſs the Duke of York continue 

to aſſure me that they will be extremely glad to enter into the ſtricteſt 
union with your Majeſty. The firſt diſcourſed me yeſterday a long time 
upon the ſubject, and after having ſpoke of your Majeſty with admiration, 
he told me that he would willingly make a treaty with you as between 
gentleman and gentleman, and that he preferred your word to all the 
parchment in the world. I anſwer'd him, that he could not doubt of the 
eſteem and affection your Majeſty had for him and his intereſts, after ſo 
many proofs as he had received ſince I had been near his perſon : that on 
his part he had ſo little anſwered thereto, that I knew very well this conduct 
had given you ſome miſtruſt; but that I did not doubt, if he would 
declare his ſentiments to me, in order that I might inform you of them, 
your Majeſty would be very ſenſible of them, In all appearance this will 
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go farther; for which reaſon, I moſt humbly beg your Majeſty to ſend me 
inſtructions thereupon, and inform me if you approve of my waiting 
upon you whenever I may judge it neceſſary for your ſervice, without 
waiting any other permiſſion to make the journey, for perhaps they may 
put a great deal of confidence in me here. 


The King of England often ſees, and even ſeeks occaſion to ſee the 
Dutcheſs of Richmond, who is extremely ill of one of her eyes, which 
was hurt by the ſmall-pox. His Majeſty does not let a day paſs without 
ſeeing Madam Caſtlemaine, who is no more than a common friend, 
wholly employed in encreaſing her fortune, and furniſhing a houſe that 
her maſter has given her, (Signed) ROUVIGNY. 


Memoire preſente au Roy par Mr. de Rouvigny, au retour d Angleterre.— Mr. 
de Rouvigny etoit arrive en France le 3 Juillet, 1668. 


ANS tous les derniers entretiens que Pai eùs avec le Roi Angleterre, In the Deper. 

je ne Pai jamais vi perſiſter dans les memes ſentimens; il m'a tou- 
jours temoigne qu'il avoit une forte paſſion de ſe lier Etroitement avec le 
Roi, connoiſſant qu'il n'y avoit rien qui lui fut plus avantageux, ni plus 
nẽceſſaire pour le bien de ſes affaires; mais il a ſouvent change de penſce 
pour les manieres. Quelque tems devant que la paix ſe fit, il m'a dit 
par pluſieurs fois qu'il avoit un grand deſir de faire une forte union avec 
la France, mais qu'il falloit Paider, parcequ' il y avoit beaucoup de gens 
pres de lui qui n'etoient pas de cet avis. Que pour lui il n'avoit jamais 
ẽtẽ ſans cette inclination, que je le ſavois mieux que perſonne, et que je 
n'en pouvois pas doubter, apres les choſes qu'il m'avoit dites lorſque je 
pris conge de lui au dernier voyage que j'ai fait en Angleterre. Et ſur ce 
que je lui repondis, que le Roi n' avoit pas moins d'envie que lui pour faire 
cette union. Il me dit qu'il etoĩt nẽceſſaire que le Roi fit des avances, que 
c' toit à lui à parler le premier, et que ſans cela il ne pourroit jamais 
perſuader les perſonnes. qui n'ẽtoient pas de fon opinion. Sur quoi je lui 
rẽpartis, que je ne ſavois aucune raiſon qui pit obliger le Roi a parler le 
premier, fi ce weſt PaffeCtion et Peſtime qu'il avoit pour lui, que par 
cette raiſon il Pavoit fait aſſez ſouvent depuis que j'etois en Angleterre 
mais qu'on y avoit fi mal rẽpondu, et qu'il sen etoit fi mal trouve, ayant 
vd imprimees dans un livre de Liſola des propoſitions qu'il m'avoit fait 
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faire pour la gloire et pour Pavantage de PAngleterre, que je ne croyois pas 
qu'il voulut cy apres ſe commettre à de pareils accidens ; que ſans cela 
Jerois aſſure que le Roi ne balanceroit pas à parler encore le premier IA 
deſſus comme il avoit deja fait, n'ayant rien diminuẽ de P'affection qu'il 
a de s'unir d'interèt avec lui, ne voulant par s'amuſer a des fagons qui 
ctotent fort cloignces de ſon humeur, et qui ſouvent par la perte du tems 
ruinoient les affaires. Aprés ces diſcours reiteres par pluſieurs fois, le 
dit Roi m'a dit aſlez ſouvent; laiſſẽs- moi faire, je vous parlerai au premier 
Jour. Depuis la paix faite il m'a recommence les memes diſcours, ſur 
quoi je lui ai repete les memes choſes. Et nos entretiens ne finiſſoĩent qu? 
avec une eſperance qu'il me donnoit de me dire quelque choſe en confiance, 
dont je ſerois content. Le due de Vork ſouhaite fort cette union, le duc 
de Boug de meme; ils ne font point les fins, et diſent qu'il n'y a que cela 
de bon pour retablir les affaires de cette cour. Ils en ont ſouvent parle au 
Roi d' Angleterre, mais il en eſt detourne par M. B. C. qui, étant conſeillé 
par Liſola, lui a dit de tems en tems qu? il y alloit de ſon honneur s'il 
entroit le premier en matiere, et que ce ſeroit le moyen de ne rien faire, II 
n'oſeroit pas dire a ſon maitre qu'il ne faut pas faire cette liaiſon; au 
contraire il avoue qu'elle eſt bonne, mais il lui dit que le Roi ne la veut 
pas; et que s'il la vouloit, il ne feroit jamais la difficulte de faire la 
premiere propoſition, qui en ce cas la ne manqueroit point d'avoir un bon 
ſuccẽs: il tombe d'accord du fond, mais il le detruit par la forme. Le Roi 
d' Angleterre m'a fait toutes ces repliques : enfin, apres d'autres converſa- 
tions, il s' eſt moque de ce point d'honneur, et il m'a fait connoitre qu'il 
{eroit bien fache ſi on le croyoit capable d'une fi grande foibleſſe ; qu'il avoir 
toujours la mème paſſion de ſe lier avec le Roi, et la mème connoiſſance que 
lon amitiè lui toit bien utile; que ce n'etoit pas ce point d'honneur qui l' em- 
pèchoit de parler le premier, ce que ſeroit une penſce bien chimerique, mais 
ſeulement le grand prẽjudice qu'il recevroit dans ſon etat, va ſa prèſente 
conſtitution, ſi le Roi ne prenoit pas bien ſes propoſitions; que les ayant 
faites, on pourroit auſſitot les faire ſavoir aux Hollandois, et meme s'en 
ſervir pour Pavantage des interets de la France au prejudice des ſiens. 


Sur quoi je lui ai rẽpondu, que ce qu'il me faiſoit Phonneur de me dire en 


confiance ne tiroit a nulle conſequence, parceque n' ẽtant pas ſon ſujet, et 
ne m'ayant donne aucune lettre de creance, il pourroit me deſavouer toutes 
les fois qu' il lui plairoit, en cas qu'il vit qu'on en abuſoit; et que je le 
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pouvois aſſurer, ce qu'il ſavoit bien auſſi, que le Roi mon maitre n*etoit 


pas capable d'abuſer de ſa confiance, et d employer de pareils moyens, qui 
ẽtoient indignes de fa generoſite, et fort contraires i ſon humeur. Il me 


dit Ia deſſus, qu'il ne ſavoit pas deſavouer une choſe qu'il auroit dite. Et il 


me demanda en ſuite, ſt Yon n'avoit pas propoſe a Vanbuning de partager 
les Pays bas en cas de la mort du Roi d' Eſpagne. Je lui dis que je n'en 
ſaurois rien quand cela ſeroit vtxitable, qu'il n'ẽtoĩt pas difficile de voir 
que cette nouvelle ſortoit de la boutique de Liſola; mais qu'elle ne pouvoit 
etre vraic par beaueoup de raiſons, dont je ne lui en dirois qu? une ſeule, 
qui Etoit, que j'avois ſouvent oui dite au dit Vanbuning, que ſes maitres 
aimeroiẽnt mieux que tous les Pays bas Catholiques fuſſent entre les mains 
du Roy d'Eſpagne, que d'en avoir fait le partage avec ſa Majeſts, dont ils 
craignoient terriblement le voiſinage. Aprés cela le dit Roy m'a encore 
demande fi le roi Etoit libre, et en ẽtat de faire une ligue offenſive et 
defenſive ; que ſi cela etoit ainſi, et que ſa Majeſte eùt deſſein de conclure 
un bon traits, il pouvoit me repondre de Pevenement et Pun ſucces tel 
qu'il plairoit au Roi. En fin, apres le dernier entretien que j'ai e avec le 
Roi d' Angleterre, il m'a dit, qu'il m'avoit fi ſouvent aſſurẽ de la paſſion 
qu'il avoit de fe lier etroitement d' amitie et d'interèt avec le Roi, qu'il 
n' c toit plus ni ceſſaire de m'en parler; mais qu'il lui reſtoit pour marque 
de ſa franchiſe de me dire une choſe, qui etoir, que le ſoupgon et la defiance 
ayant empeche juſqu' ici cette liaiſon, et pouvant encore faire Ia meme 
choſe a Pavenur, il croyoit qu'il falloit commencer par les detruire ; que 
pour cet effet, apres y avoir penſc, il n'avoit pas trouvé un meilleur 
moyen que celui ci, a ſavoir, que les deux Rois s' engageaſſent reciproque- 
ment de ne rien faire cy après ſans la participation, ni ſans le conſentement 
Pun de l'autre; que ce ſeroit poſer un bon fondement ſur lequel on 
pourroit travailler avec loiſir et avec ſuretẽ à une bonne alliance, laquelle 
ne pourra etre trop forte a ſon gre, ẽtant en tat, et n'y ayant rien qui 
puiſſe Pempecher de faire une ligue offenſive et defenſive avec la France, 
envers tous et contre tous. Que ſi le Roi vouloit agir avec le meme eſprit 
que lui, il re pondroĩt toujours du ſecret et d'un bon ſuccts, que c' toit 
la penſce de Mr. le duc d' Tork et de toutes les perſonnes qui compoſent 
ſon conſeil, leſquelles n'avoient point d'autres ſentimens que les ſiens, 
qu'il me prioit d'en aſſurer le Roi, et de lui dire de ſa part, que s'il vouloit 
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s' engager de ſon cote, comme il etoit pret de Sengager du ſien, de ne rien 
entreprendre ni de faire a Pavenir aucune neggciation ni aucun traitẽ Pun 
ſans l'autre, que ſans doute on pourrait conclurre bientot apres et fort fa- 
cilement une union, qui juſqu' ici n' avoit Ete empechee que par la defiance, 

Le lendemain apres cet entretien, Jen fis la relation au duc de Bou- 
guingham, de laquelle il me temoigne recevoir une grande ſatisfaction 
mais 24 heures apres il me dit que la choſe <toit changee, et que le Roi 
ſon maitre etoit revenu ſur la difficulte de parler le premier; ce qui 
m'obligea de mettre par ecrit tout ce que le Roi Angleterre m'avoit dit 
le 18 Juin, afin de lui faire lire, et de ſavoir de lui fi ce n'ẽtoient par les 
memes choſes qu'il m'avoit fait Phonneur de me dire, Cette Majeſte me dit 
que je n'avois rien change a ſon diſcours, mais qu'il deſiroit que je ne diſe 
pas au Roi ces choſes 1a de ſa part, mais ſeulement qu'il me les avoit dites, 
et qu'il conſentoit que je les diſe a ſa Majeſte comme m'ayant ete confie, 
et n'ẽtant pas fache de m'expliquer ſes penſeẽs. Sur quoi je lui demandai 
s' il en etoit encore ſur le point d'honneur; il me repondit que non; mais 
qu'il craignoit que les Hollandois ne fùſſent bientõt avertis de cette propo- 
ſition, ſi je la faiſois de ſa part. Je Vai vi trois fois depuis, ẽtant toujours 
dans ce meme. ſentiment, et la derniere fois que j'ai pris congs, il me 
recommanda fort de dire que ces dernieres paroles ẽtoient les penſẽes de 


ſon cœur, qu'elles m' avoient ete dites en grande confiance. 


M. B. C. lui a dit, que le Roi pretendoit à la monarchie univerſelle, et 
qu'il falloit couper les ailes aux gens qui vouloient voler trop haut. 


Tranſlation. 


Memorial preſented to the King by Monſ. de Rouvigny at his return from England, 
Monſ. Rouvigny arrived in France Fuly 3, 1668. Charles had ſolicited 
a treaty with France before the triple alliance, and preſſes for it immediately 
after. | IRE: 


| by all the laſt converſations 1 have had with the King of England, I 
have never found him continue in the ſame way of thinking. He has 

always expreſſed to me a ſtrong deſire to unite himſelf more ſtrictly with 

the King, well knowing that nothing can be more advantageous, nor more 


neceſſary for the benefit of his affaits; but he has as often changed his 
thoughts with regard to the manner. Some time before the peace was 
made, he often told me that he had a great deſire to enter into a ſtrict 


alliance with France, but it was neceſſary he ſhould be aſſiſted, becauſe 


there were a great many people about him of a different way of thinking. 
That as to himſelf, he had always had this inclination z that I knew it 
better than any body, and that I could not have the leaſt doubt of it, 
after the things he had told me when I took leave of him the laſt time I 
was in England, Upon which I anſwered, that the King had not a leſs 
deſire than him to compleat this union. He told me it was neceſſary the 
King ſhould make the advances ; that it was his part to ſpeak firſt, without 
which it would never be in his power to perſuade thoſe perſons who differed 
with him in opinion. On this I reply'd, that I knew no other motive that 
could oblige the King to ſpeak firſt, but the affection and eſteem he had 
for him, and for this reaſon he had already done it often enough ſince I 
was in England ; but they had anſwered it ſo badly there, and he had been 
ſo ill uſed, having ſeen printed in a book of Lifolas ſome propoſals which 
he had made through me for the glory and advantage of England, that I 
did not believe he would hereafter expoſe himſelf to ſuch accidents; that 


without this, I was aſſured the King would not heſitate ſtill to ſpeak firſt as 


he had already done, ſeeing the deſire he had to unite intereſts with him was 
nothing diminiſhed, and that he was unwilling to amuſe himſelf with ceremo- 
nies which were ſo widely different from his humour, and which often by the 
loſs of time were the ruin of affairs. After theſe reiterated diſcourſes, the ſaid 
King has often enough ſaid to me, Leave it to me, I will ſpeak to you the firſt 
opportunity. Since the peace he has renewed the ſame diſcourſe to-me, 
and I have repeated the ſame things. Our converſations always finiſhed 
with his giving me hopes that he would ſay ſomething to me in confidence, 
with which I ſhould be ſatisfied, The Duke of York very muck wiſhes 
for this union, as does the Duke of Boug (i. e. Buckingham); they put on 


no hypocriſy, and ſay there is no other good method to re-eſtabliſh the 


affairs of this court. They have often ſpoke to the King of England 
upon it, but he is hindered by M. B. C. who, being adviſed by Liſola, 
tells him from time to time that his. honour is concerned if he enters firſt 


into the affair, and that it will be the means of nothing being done. He 
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dares not tell his maſter that he ſhould not make this alliance; on the con- 
trary, he owns it to be a good one, but he ſays the King (i. e. of France) 
is not for it; and that if he was, he would have no difficulty in making 
the firſt propoſal, in which caſe it would not fail of having a good ſucceſs. 
He agrees upon the whole, but deſtroys it through form. The King of 
England gave me all theſe anſwers: in ſhort, after ſome other conver- 
ſations, he laughed at this point of honour, and gave me to underſtand, 
that he ſhould be very ſorry if he was believed capable of ſo great a 
weakneſs ; that he had always the ſame deſire to unite himſelf with the 
King, and the ſame knowledge that his friendſhip would be very uſeful to 
him; that it was not this point of honour that hindered him from ſpeaking 
firſt, that was a very chimerical thought, but only the great prejudice he 
ſhould receive in his ſtate, conſidering its preſent conſtitution, if the King 
ſhould not take his propoſals well; that having made them, they might 
be alſo made known to the Hollanders, and even uſed to the advantage of 
the intereſts of France, and the prejudice of his own. On which I 
reply*d, that what he did me the honour to ſay to me in confidence led to no 
conſequence, becaule I not being his ſubject, and not having any credential 
letter from him, he might at any time be pleaſed to diſown me, if he ſaw me 
abuſe it; and that I could aſſure him, what he alſo well knew, that the King 
my maſter was not capable of abuſing his confidence, nor of employing ſuch 
like means, which were unworthy his generoſity, and very contrary to his 
humour: He thereupon told me, that he was not able to diſown a thing 
he had once ſaid. Afterwards he aſked me, if it had not been propoſed to 
Vanbuning to divide the Low Countries in caſe of the King of Spain's 


death. I told him I knew nothing of it, though it ſhould be true; but 


it was not difficult to ſee that this news came from Liſola's ſhop ; that it 
could not be true for many reaſons, of which I would only mention one, 
which was, that I had often heard it ſaid by Vanbuning, that his maſters 
would rath-r wiſh the whole Catholick Low Countries were in the hands of 
the King of Spain, than to have them divided with his Majeſty, whoſe 
neighbourhood they terribly feared. After which the ſame King aſked 
me, if the King was at liberty, and in a condition of making an offenſive 
and defenſive league; that if it was ſo, and his Majeſty had a deſign to 


conclude a good treaty, he could anſwer to me for the event, and ſuch a 
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ſucceſs as would pleaſe the King. In ſhort, after the laſt converſation I 
had with the King of England, he told me, that he had fo often aſſured 
me of his ardent deſire to unite himſelf ſttictly in friendſhip and intereſt 
with the King, that it was unneceſſary. to ſpeak any more upon it; but 
that it remained for him as a mark of his freedom to tell me one thing, 
which was, that ſuſpicion and diffidence having till now hindered this 
union, and the ſame-things heing liable to happen again, he believed the 
beſt way to begin was by deſtroying them; that to this end, after having 
thought of it, he could find no better means than this ; to wit, that the 
two Kings ſhould reciprocally engage to do nothing | for the time to come 
without the participation and conſent of each other : that this would be 


laying; a good foundation on which they might work with leiſure and 


ſafety to form a good alliance, which, according to his inclinations, could 


not be too. ſtrong, conſidering his condition,” and that there was noihing 
to hinder him to make an offenſive and detenſive league with France, 
towards all and againſt all, That if, the King would act with the ſame 
ſpirit as himſelf, he would always anfoer for ſecrecy, and for a goad 


ſucceſs. That the Duke of York and all who compoſed his council 


were of the ſame way of thinking, and had no other ſentiments than his. 
That he deſired me to aſſure the King of it, and to tell him that if he 


would engage on his part, as he was ready to do on his, not to undertake 
or make, for the time to come, any negocĩation or treaty, one without the 
other, it was beyond a doubt they might ſoon after very eaſily conclude 
an union, that hitherto had been only prevented through diffidence. 


The day after this converſation, I communicated it to the Duke of 
Buckingham, who expreſſed great ſatisfaction; but 24 hours after he told 
me the thing was changed, and that the King his maſter had returned to 
the difficulty of ſpeaking firſt, which obliged me to put in writing all 
that the King of England had ſaid to me on the 18th of June, to the end 
he might read it, and I know from himſelf whether it did not contain the 
ſame things he had done me the honour to mention to me. His Majeſty 
told me, that I had changed none of his diſcourſe, but he deſired I would 
not relate theſe things as from him to the King ; but only that he had 
ſaid them to me, and that he conſented I ſhould tell them to his Majeſty 
C as 
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as matters truſted to me, and which he was not diſpleaſed I ſhould explain 
1 as his thoughts. Upon which, I aſk'd him if he {till harp'd upon the point 
$i of honour; he anſwered no; but that he fear'd the Dutch would be ſoon 
| after informed of this propoſal, if I made it on his part. I have ſeen 
| him three times ſince, and ſtill found him in the Jame way of thinking. 
| The laſt time I took leave of him, he recommended it ſtrongly to me to 
ſay that the laſt words were the thoughts of his heart, and that he had 
ſaid them to me in great confidence, 


M. B C has told him that the King pretends to univerſal monarchy, and 
that it is neceſſary to clip the wings of thoſe who would ſoar too high. 


From the above memorial and letter it appears, that, inſtead of France 
11 drawing Charles into the ſecret alliance to defeat the triple alliance, as has 
al been commonly thought, Charles drew France into it. 


It appears alſo from the memorial, that Buckingham miſrepreſented 
15 his maſter's ſentiments, to prevent the treaty from going into the French 
h Ambaſſador's hands. ö 


Theſe letters about the triple league do alſo great honour to the memory 
of Sir William Temple, who formed it in five days, and who was not 
ignorant that there was a French intereſt at work with his maſter. Vide 
Sir William Temple's letters in Jan. 7, 1668. 


When the French court came to liſten ſeriouſly to Charles's propoſals for 
a ſecret treaty, Buckingham was dropped, and the correſpondence paſſed 
through the hands of the Dutcheſs of Orleans, who had infinite beauty 
and talents, and whom it was known to the French court Charles loved 
to extravagance, as appears from many letters in the Depot at Verſailles 
to the French court from their ambaſſadors in England, In one of theſe 
letters Colbert ſays, that her influence over him was remarked by all, 
that he had wept often when he parted with her, and that whatever favour 
ſhe aſked for any one was granted. 


There are the following letters on the fubje&t of an alliance with 
France from King Charles to her in the Depot at Verſailles. N 
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Charles the 11d to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. — Impatient with the delays of 
France about the treaty. 


Whithall, 19 Jan. 1669. 
I HAVE. received yours of the 20, and you have reaſon to wonder that In the Deper. 
you have been ſo long without hearing from me, but I have had 
nothing to ſay, and it has been fo colde heere as it did not invite one to 
write nothing, and I did not write to you by Bonneford becauſe I thought 
he would be long upon the way with his horſes. I ſhall not ſay much to 
you becauſe Rouvigny will be diſpatched in two or three days, and by 
him you will heare at large from me, only I cannot chuſe but obſerve to 
you now, that I ſee that Monſr, Comminges does not all good offices 
there, by foretelling my intentions in as ill a ſence as he uſes to doe, and 
my Ld. Hollis writes ſomething to me about giveing commiſſions to the 
citty of Bremen, which the K. my brother ſayes he will be ſatisfied in, 
before he goes on with our treaty, which is ſo great a dreame to me, as I 
know not from whence this fancy proceeds, except it be from Monlr, de 
Comminge, who I am confident you will finde in the end, hath done me as 
many ill offices, as hath layne in his power to do, and I do wonder that 
after the advances. I made by C. Barckly I ſhould find the treaty go on 
ſlower than it did, my Ld. Hollis haveing receaved not yett an anſwer to 
his laſt paper, which is now almoſt two monthes agoe. After all this when 
Rouvigny returnes you ſhall find my minde not changed, but that I will 
be as ſinceare in that matter as I promiſed you to be; and if there be any 
thing altered in my condition ſince we firlt talked of this matter it 1s for 
the better; and ſo good night, for *tis late, 


Charles the IId to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. —He has wrote to Louis the XIV th, . — 
enjoins ſecrecy , is undetermined what to agree upon. 


x Whithall, 20 Jan. 1669. 
vob will ſee by the letter which I have written to the King my In the Dyer, 
brother, the deſire I have to enter into a perſonall friendſhip with 
him, and to unite our intereſts ſo for the future as there may never be any 
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jealouſys betweene us. The only thing which can give any impediment to 
what we both deſire, is the matter of the ſea, which is ſo eſſencial a point 
to us heere, as an union upon any other ſecurity can never be laſting, 
nor can I be anſwerable to my kinzdomes if I ſhould enter into an alliance 
wherein their preſent and future ſecurity were not fully provided for: I 
am now thinking of the way how to proceede in this whole matter which 
muſt be carried on with all ſecrecy imaginable, till the particulars are 
farther agreed upon : I muſt confeſſe I was not very glad to heare you 
were with childe, becauſe I had a thought by your making a journy hether, 
all things might have been adjuſted without any ſuſpicion, and as I ſhall 
be very juſt to the King my brother in never mentioning what has paſt 
betweene us, in caſe this negociation does not fucceede as I deſire, fo I 
expect the ſame juſtice and generoſity from him, that no advances which 


I make out of the deſire I have to obtaine a true frendſhip betweene us, 


may ever turne to my prejudice. I fend you heere incloſed my letter to 
the King my brother, deſiring that this matter might paſſe through your 
handes as the perſon in the world I have moſt confidence in, and I am 
very glad to finde that Monſr. de Turene is ſo much your frinde, who I 
eſteeme very much, and aſſure my ſelfe will be very uſeful in this nego- 
ciation. I had written thus farr when I receaved yours by the Italian, 
whoſe name and capaſity you do not know, and he deliverd your letter to 
me in a paſſage where it was ſo dark as I do not know his face againe if I 
ſee him, ſo as the man is likely to ſucceede when his recommendation 
and reception are ſo ſuitable to one another. But to returne to the buſi- 
neſſe of the letter, I aſſure you that there is no league entered into as yett 
with the Empereur: the only league I am in is the garanty I am 
ingaged in with the Hollanders upon the peace at Aix, which is equally 


bindeing towards both the crowns : I think Mr. de Lorene deſerves to be 


puniſhed for his unquiet humour, but I wiſh the King my brother do not 
proccede too fart in that matter, leaſt he gives a jealouſy to his neighbours 
that he intends a farther progreſſe than what he declared at firſt, which 
might be very prejudiciall to. what you and I wiſh and endeavour to 
compaſſe, and you ſhall not want upon all occaſions full informations 
neceſſary; but we muſt have a great care what we write by the poſt, leaſt 
it fall into hands which may hinder our deſigne, for I muſt again conjure 
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you that the whole matter be an abſolute ſecrett, otherwiſe we ſhall never 
compaſſe the end we aime at. I have not yet abſolutly contrived how to 
proceede in this buſineſſe, becauſe there mult be all poſſible precautions 
uſed, that it may not eclat before all things be agreed upon, and pray do 
you thinke of all the wayes you can to the ſame end, and communicate 
them to me. I ſend you heere a cypher wich is very eaſy and ſecure, the 
firſt ſide is the ſingle cypher, and within ſuch names I could thinke of 


neceſſary to our purpoſe. I have no more to add but that I am entierly 
yours. K. 


Charles the 114 to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. Has made the firſt advances, and 
waits for an anſwer, 


Whithall, 9 Feb. 1669. 
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I MUST in the firſt place aſke your pardon for having miſt ſo many In the Depse. 


poſts : the truth of it is, what between buſineſs and the little maſca- 
rades we have had, and beſides the little buſineſſe I had to write, with 
the helpe of the cold wether, I did not thinke it worth your trouble and 
my owne to freeze my fingers for nothing, haveing ſaid all to Rouvigny 
that was upon my harte, and I am very glad to finde by yours that 
you are ſo well ſatisfied with what he brings; it lies wholly on your 
parts now to anſwer the advances I have made, and if all be not 
as you wiſh, the faulte is not on my ſide. I was this morning at 
the Parliament Houle to paſſe the Bill for the five and twenty hundred 
thouſand pounds, and the commiſſioners are going into their ſeverall 
countryes for the rayſing it according to the act. We are uſing all 
poſſible diligence in the ſetting out the fleete for ſpring. My lord Sand- 
wich ſett ſaile two days ſince with 18 good ſhips, to ſeeke out a ſquadron 


of the Duch fleete which we heare was ſeen upon the north coaſt of 


England; and if he has the good fortune to meete with them, I hope he 
will give a good accounte of them. I am very glad to hear that your 
indiſpoſition of health is turned into a great belly: I hope you will have 
better lucke with it than the ducheſſe here had, who was brovght to bed 
Monday laſt of a girle; one part I ſhall wiſh you to have, which is, 


I 


In the Depot. 
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that you may have as eaſy a labour, for ſhe diſpatched her buſineſs in 
little more than an houer. I am afraide your ſhape is not ſo advanta- 
geouſly made for that convenience as hers is: however a boy will recom- 
pence two grunts more, and ſo good night for feare I ſhould fall into 
natural philoſophy before I thinke of it. I am yours. 


Charles the Ild to the Dutcheſs of Orleans, —The Duke of York has come inte 
the project on the ſcore of religion ids ber not write to Buckingham, 


Whithall, 22 March, 1669. 


I CAME from Newmarket the day before yeſterday, where we had as 
fine wether as we could wiſh, which added much both to the horſes 
matches as well as to hunting, L'Abbe Pregnant was there molt part of 
the time, and I beleeve will give you ſome account of it; but not that he 
loſt his mony upon confidence that the ſtarrs could tell which horſe could 
win, for he had the ill luck to foretell three times wrong together, and 
James (i. e. Monmouth) beleeved him ſo much as he loſt his mony upon 
the ſame ſcore. I had not my cipher at Newmarket when I receaved 
yours of the 16, ſo as I could ſay nothing to you in anſwer to it till now, 
ny before this comes to your hands, you will cleerly ſee upon what ſcore 


36 3. (York) 1s come upon the buſineſſe, and for what _—_ I deſired 1 
not to write to any body upon 1 buſineſſe of 471. (France). birt 
(Puckingram) knowes nothing of $60; (King . intentions towards 
290. 7 (Catholick Religion) nor of the perſon 3 2 (Arundel) ſends 


to 8 (Le Roy, i. e. Louis the XIVth) and you need not feare that 


121 (Buckingham) will take it ill that 103. does not write to him, for 
I have tould him that I have forbid 129. to do it for feare of intercepting 
the letters, nor indeed 1s there much uſe of our writing much upon this 
ſubject, becauſe letters may miſcarry, and you are before this time fo fully 
acquainted with all, as there is nothing to be added till my meſſenger 
comes back. 


You have councelled Monſieur very well in the matter of Mr. de Rohan. 
I never heard of a more impertinent carriage then his. I had not time to 
write to you by father Paterique (Tallbot) for he took the reſolution of 
going to France, but the night before I left this place, but now I deſire 
you to be kind to the poore man, for he is as honeſt a man as lives, and 
pray direct your Pheſician to have a care of him, for 1 ſhould really be 
troubled if he ſhould not do well. What you ſent by Mercer is loſt, for 
there are letters come that informs of his ſetting ſaile from Havre in an 
open ſhalloupe with intention to come to Portſmouth, and we have never 
heard of him ſince, ſo as he is undoubtedly drown'd. I hear Mam. ſent 
me a preſent by him, wich I beleeve brought him the ill lucke, fo as ſhe 
ought in conſcience to be at the charges of praying for his ſoule, for tis 
her fortune has made the man miſcarry : and ſo my deareſt ſiſter, I am 
yours with all the kindneſſe and tenderneſſe imaginable. 


Charles the Ild to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. Ile is fortifying himſelf at home. — 
1s not to touch church lands.—Buckingham afterwards to be brought in.— 
The King's reſentment againſt the Dutch. 


- | Whithall, 6 June, 1669. 

FT E oportunity of this bearer going into France, gives me a good ln the Depor. 

occaſion to anſwer your letters by my lord Alington, and in the firſt 
place to tell you that I am ſecureing all the principall poſtes of this 
countery, not only fortifying them as they ought to be, but likewiſe the 
keeping them in ſuch handes as I am ſure will be faithfull to me upon all 
occaſions, and this will ſecure the fleete ; becauſe the cheefe places where 
the ſhips lye are Chattam and Portſmouth, the firſt of which 1s fortifying 
with all ſpeede, and will be finiſhed this yeare; the other is in good 
condition already, but not ſo good as I deſire, for it will coſt ſume mony 
and time to make the place as I have deſigned it; and I will not have 
leſſe care both in Scotland and Ireland. As for that which concerns thoſe 
who have church lands, there will be eaſy wayes ſound out to ſecure them 
and put them out of all apprehenſion. There is all the reaſon in the 
worlde to joyne profitt with honour when it may be done honeſtly, and 


R K 
126 (le Roy, i. e. Louis the XIV) will find 360. (King Charles) as 


24 


. 


Hollana BOY | 
forward to do 299. a good turne as he can deſire, and they will I dout not 


agree very well in the point, for he has uſed them both very ſcurvely. I 


K 
am ſure 334. (King Charles) will never be ſatisfied till he has had his 
revenge, and is very willing to enter into an agreement upon that matter 


R : 
whenſoever 152. (le Roy, i. e. Louis the XIVth) pleaſe, and I will anſwer 


for 146 (Arlington) that he will be as forward in that matter as I am, 
and farther aſſurance you cannot expect from an honeſt man in his poſts 
nor ought you to truſt him if he ſhould make any other profeſſions than 
to be for what his maſter is for. I ſay this to you becaule I undertooke to 
anſwer that part of the letter you writ to him upon this ſubject, and I 
hope this will be full ſatisfaction as to him in the future that there may be 
no doubt, ſince I do anſwer for him. I had writ thus far when I receaved 
yours by Elyas, by which I perceave the inclination there ſtill is of truſt- 
ing 112. (Comminge) with the maine buſineſſe, which I muſt confeſſe for 
many reaſons I am very unwilling to, and if there were no other reaſon 
than his underſtanding, which to tell you the truth, I have not ſo great 


an eſteeme for, as to be willing to truſt him with that which is of ſo much 
. Mon. 
concerne. There will be a time when both he and 342. (Monſieur, i. e. the 


Duke of Orleans) may have a ſhare in part of the matter, but for the 
great ſecrett if it be not kept ſo till all things be ready to begin, we 


ſhall never go through with it, and deitroy the whole buſineſſe. I have 
a 
ſeene your letter to 341. (Buckingham) and what you write to him is as it 


ought to be, he ſhall be brought into all the buſineſſe before he can 
R 
ſuſpect any thing, except that which concernes 263. (Religion) which he 


muſt not be truſted with: you will do well to write but ſeldome to him, 
for feare ſomething may flip from your penn which may make him jealous 
that there is ſomthing more then what he knowes of. I do long to hear 


1. A. 
from 340. (Lord Arundel) or to ſee him heere, for till I fee the paper 
France 


you mention which comes from 113. I cannot ſay more than I have done. 
And now I ſhall only add one word of this bearer Mr. de la Hiliere, who 1 


have found by my acquaintance with him ſince his being heere to have 
2 
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both witt and judgement, and a very honeſt man, and pray let him know 
that I am very much his frind, and if at any time you can give him a 
good word to the King of France I ſhall be very glad of it; I will end 
this with deſiring you to belceve that I have nothing ſo much at my hart 
as to be able to acknowledge the kinGrieffe you have for me: if I thought 
that makeing many compliments upon that matter would perſuade you 
more of the ſincerity of my kindnefle to you, you ſhould not want whole 
ſheetes of paper with nothing but that; but I hope you have that juſtice 
as to beleeve me more then I can expreſſe entierly yours. 


Charles the 11d to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. —Enjoins ſecrtcy.— Impatient 
for Lord ArundePs return. 


Whithall, 7 June, 1669. 
1 WRITT to you yeſterday by Mr. de la Hiliere upon that important In the Depot. 
C 


point, whether 112. (Comminge) ought to be acquainted with our 
ſecrett, and the more I think of it, the more J am perplexed : reflecting 
upon his inſufficiency, I cannot thinke him fitt for it, and therefore could 
wiſh ſome other fitter man in his ſtation, but becauſe the attempting of 


that might diſoblige 5 (Buckingham) I can by no means advile it: 
upon the whole matter I ſee no kinde of neceſſity of ling Xe (Com- 
minge) of the ſecrett now, nor indeede till wo; (England) is in a better 
redineſſe to make uſe of 7 (France) towards the great buſineſſe: mee- 
thinks it will be enough that 164. be made acquainted with ibs: (Le Roy, 


K 
i, e. Louis the XIVth) ſecurity in 360. (King Charles) friendſhip with- 
out knowing the reaſon of it: 435 conclude, remember how much the 


ſecrett in this matter importes 386. (King Charles) and take care that no 
mw body be acquainted with it till I fee what T6, (Lord Arundel) brings 


335 (King Charles) in anſwer to his propoſitions, and till you have my 
conſent that 164. or any body elſe have there ſhare in this matter, I 
D 
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In the Depot, 
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L. A, 

would faine know (which I cannot do but by 366.) (Lord Arundel) how 
France Holland | 

ready 323. is to breake with 299. that is the game that would as I con- 


England France Spain 
ceave moſt accommodate the intereſts both of 270. and 297. As for 324. 


France 


he is ſufficiently undoing himſelfe to neede any helpe from 271. Nay I am 


perſuaded the medling with him would unite and make his councells ſtronger : 
L. A. 


the ſooner you diſpatch 340. (Lord Arundel) the more cleerely we ſhall be 
able to judge of the whole matter. One caution more I had like to have for- 


R 
gotten, that when it ſhall be fit to acquainte 138. with. 152, (le Roy) 


K 
ſecurity in 386. (King Charles) frindſhip, he muſt not ſay any thing 1 it 
England France 


in 270. and pray lett the miniſters in 297. ſpeak leſs confidently of 188. 
(King Charles) frindſhip then I 1 they do, for it will infinitely diſ- 


Parlement 
e 269. when he meets with 3 FR (King Charles) to beleeve that 


France Parlement 


386. (King Charles) is tied ſo faſt with 271. and make 321. have a 


thouſand jealouſies upon it. I have no more to add but to tell you that 
my wife after all our hopes has miſcarried againe without any viſible acci- 
dent; the pheſicians are divided whether it were a falſe conception or a 
good one, and ſo good night for 'tis very late; I am intierly yours. 


Charles the IId to the Dutcheſs of Orleans. —Impatient for an anſwer from 
the French. court about the treaty. 


Whithall, 24 Oct. 1669. 

WAIT T to you yeſtarday by the Comte de Grammont, but I 
beleeve this letter will come ſooner to your handes, for he goes by the 
way of Diep with his wife and family : and now that I have named her, 
I cannot chuſe but againe deſire you to be kinde to her; for beſides 
the meritt her family has on both ſides, ſhe is as good a creature as ever 
lived. I beleeve ſhe will paſſe for a handſome woman in France, though 
ſhe has not yett, ſince her lying in, recovered that good ſhape ſhe had 
before, and I am affraide never will, You will heare by this poſt of the 
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demele that was betweene my Ld. St. Albans and de Chapel, wich is 
now made up : all I ſhall ſay of it is, that de Chapel was as much in the 
wrong as a man could well be to his ſuperiour officer. Poore Oneale died 
this afternoon of an ulſer in his gutts; he was as honeſt a man as ever 
lived: I am fure I have loſt a very good ſervant by it. I have nothing to 
ſay more to you upon our publique buſineſſe till I have an anſwer from 
you of my laſt letter by the poſt, only that I expect with impatiency to 
know your mindes there, and then you ſhall finde me as forward to a 
ſtrict friendſhip with the King my brother as you can wiſh. You will 


have heard of our takeing of New Amſterdame wich lies juſt by New 


England. *Tis a place of great importance to trade, and very good 
towne; it did belong to England heretofore, - but the Duch by degrees 
drove our people out of it, and built a very good towne, but we have got 
the better of it, and 'tis now called New. Yorke : he that took it, and is 
now there, is Nicols, my brothers ſervant who you know very well. 


I am yours. 


* 


— 


In the Depot, at Verſailles, there is a letter from Sir Ellis Lighton to 
the dutcheſs of Orleans, dated 18 Jan. 1669, in which he tells her, that 
Buckingham had refuſed to treat with Monſ. Colbert, the French ambaſſador, 
on account, as he ſaid, that he was afraid of a diſcovery. 


On the 12 Auguſt, 1669, there is a letter from Monſ. Colbert, then 
ambaſſador in England, to Monſ. de Lyonne, the French King's ſecretary 
of ſtate, that Buckingham had offered to go over to France to make a 
treaty there between France and England, but that he, Colbert, had 
prevented him; and there are other letters to the ſame purpoſe. In the 
mean time the treaty was going on unknown to Buckingham by the 
intervention of the dutcheſs of Orleans. 


On the 2d of September, 1669, King Charles writes thus to his ſiſter 
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In the Depot. 


R 1. Is 


Charles the Ild to the Dutcheſs of Orleans.—The triple alliance had been 
made againſt his inclinations. 


2d September, 16692 


Vo judge very well, when you conclude that I am ſatisfied with 
Monſ. Colbert, and I wiſh with all my heart that France had been ag 
forward in their intentions towards us when Rouvigny was here, as I ſee 
they are now; I ſhould not have been ſo embarraſſed with the ties I am 
now under, if the offers I then made had been accepted. I have upon all 
occaſions let Monf. Colbert know the kindneſs I have for you, and that if 
I had no other inclination to France but your being there, it would be a 
ſufficient matter to make me deſire paſſionately a ſtrict union with them. 


This letter ſhows that the triple alliance againſt France was' againſt 
King Charles's inclinations. | 


Aa. 


In the Depot are the two following letters, between Louis the XIVth 
and King Charles, about the treaty. 


Letire du Roi au Roi d Angleterre, du 10 Septembre, 1669. 


1 mon frere. Comme vous aves juge que par ma 
rẽponſe Pai entierement paye la confiance que vous aves eùe en moi, 
Pavyoue que par votre replique vous aves repris la meme avantage, n'y 
ayant pu rien trouver à deſirer, ni dans les choſes memes, ni dans la 
maniere de les exprimer. Je me flatte auſſi que le mẽmoire dont Paccom- 
Pagne cette lettre vous donnera la meme ſatisfaction; et 11 ne reſte ce me 
ſemble qu' à mettre promptement la main a Poeuvre, pour <tablir les fon- 
demens de ce que nous ſouhaitons Pun et l'autre avec tant de paſſion : 
ſur quoi Jattendrai de vos nouvelles avec autant d'impatience que ma 
ſceeur meme, pour qui nous avons tant Pamitie, et qui ſe rencontre ſt 


heureuſement la mediatrice de cette nẽgociation, comme elle eſt meme un 
lien ſi naturel de nòtre union. 
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Tranſlation. 


Letter from Louis the XIV/th to the King of England. —Happy in the Dutcheſs 
of Orleans being mediatrix between them.—Strong expreſſions of mutual con- 
fidence. 


Sir, my brother, 10 Sep. 1669. 


A you judged by my anſwer that I had entirely paid the confidence 

you placed in me, I own that by your reply you have regained the 
ſame advantage, not being able to find any thing more to wiſh, neither as 
to the things themſelves, nor in the manner of expreſſing them. I flatter 
myſelf alſo that the memorial which accompanies this letter will give you 
the ſame ſatisfaction: and it appears to me there is nothing wanting but 
ſpeedily to put a hand to the work, for eſtabliſhing the foundations of 
what we both ſo ardently wiſh for: on this I expect to hear from you 
with as much impatience as my ſiſter, for whom we have ſo much friend- 
ſhip, and who fo happily is the mediatrix of this negociation, being as ſhe 
is ſo natural a tye to our union. 


Lettre du Roi d Angleterre du Roi, au 30 Septembre, 1669. 


ONSIEUR mon frere. Le porteur de la prẽſente vous etant bien 
connu, il n'aura pas beſoin d'une recommendation fort ample pour 

etre cru auprès de vous dans les diſcours qu'il vous expoſera de ma part. 
Ma ſœur vous rendra au meme tems de ſon arriveẽ le papier que Jai fait 
faire pour Paccompagner, dans lequel vous verres les ſentimens les 


plus intẽrieurs de mon ame fur le ſujet du dit diſcours. Le quel papier 
je vous adreſſe par les mains de ma ſœur, pour vous confirmer dans la 


confiance mutuelle que nous avons dans ſa diſcretion et zele à nous unir 
plus Etroitement. J'ai charge le porteur de vous dire l'entiere ſatisfaction 


que Pai de votre procedẽ honnete et obligeant a mon Egard, et la veritable 
amitic avec laquelle je ſuis. 
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Leiter from the King of England to Louis the XIV th,-Strong 
expreſſions of mutual confidence, 


Sir, my brother, 30 September, 1669. 

HE bearer is ſo well known to you, there needs no farther recommen- 

dation for his being believed in the diſcourſe he will hold to you on 
my part. My ſiſter will at the time of his arrival deliver to you a paper 
which I thought proper ſhould accompany him, in which you will ſee 
the moſt ſecret ſentiments of my ſoul on the ſubject of the ſaid diſcourſe. 
I addreſs the ſ:id paper to you by the hands of my ſiſter, to confirm you 
in that mutual conſidence we both have in her diſcretion and zeal to unite 
us more ſtrongly. I have charged the bearer to aſſure you of the. entire 
ſatisfaction I have in your juſt and obliging proceeding with regard to 
myſelf, and of the real friendſhip with which I am. 


— 


It appears from Colbert's diſpatches, in the Depot, that King Charles, 
ſome time before this, had ſent over lord Arundel to Paris to treat with 
France, and had appointed him, lord Clifford, Sir Richard Bealling, and 
lord Arlington, his commiſſioners to manage it. The three firſt of theſe 
perſons were declared Roman Catholicks. Lord Arlington was a con- 
cealed one, and on his death- bed declared his faith publickly, as appears 
from a ſubſequent part of the French diſpatches in the Depot. What the 
vicws of King Charles and the French were in entering into a treaty, will 
be ſeen from a converſation between King Charles and Colbert, related in 
the following letter, in the Depot, from Monſ. Colbert to his own court, 
who was ſent over to England in place of Monf. de Comminge, to be 
ready to manage the treaty there, 
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Lettre de Mr. Colbert au Roi, du 13 Novembre, 1669.—[as got Lord Arun- 
dels propoſitions and his own inſtructious.— Ilis converſation with Charles 
the IId, about the ſecret treaty. Charles truſts to a military force. Inclines 
to declare himſelf Catholick, in order to ſatisfy his conſcience, and ſtrengthen 
his authority, before he declares war againſt the Dutch. Colbert urges him 
rather to begin with the war, in order that he may have the greater force of 


his own and French troops ready to ſupport his authority when he declares 
himſelf Catholick. 


SIRE, 


31 


1 E courrier que votre Majeſte m'a depeche arriva ici dimanche au in the Depot. 


matin dixiẽme de ce mois, & après m'avoir rendu la lettre de Mr. 
Colbert, qui m'ordonne de la part de votre Majeſte de chiffrer et dechiffrer 
moi meme toutes les lettres que je recevrai ou que }Jecrirai touchant 
Pimportante affaire, qu'elle me fait l'honneur de me confier, il me remit 
en main le paquet contenant le memoire de votre Majeſte pour me ſervir 
d'inſtruction, toutes les propoſitions faites par Mr. le Comte d' A rendel avec 
les rẽponſes, la lettre de votre Majeſte pour le Roi de la Grande Bretagne, 
le pouvoir qu'elle me donne ecrit et ſigne de ſa main et celui en parchemin. 
J'employay tout le reſte du jour a dechiffrer, lire, et examiner tout ce que 
contiennent ces depeches ; et comme le Roi d' Angleterre fut occupe 
tout le lundi tant a ſa Chapelle qu' aux affaires du parlement, je n'cùs 
audience particuliere qu' hier au ſoir, od apres qu'il eùt If la lettre de 
votre Majeſtẽ, il voulat bien me dire que la conduite que j avois tenue juſqu' 
a preſent, lui avoit ete ſi agrẽable, qu'il n'avoit aucune repugnance à me 
conher le ſecret le plus important de ſa vie; et qu' outre la bonne opinion 
qu'il avoit de moi, il y ctoit encore confirme par la lettre de votre Majeſtẽ, 
ct par celle · de madame, qui le prioit de n' avoir aucune reſerve pour moi. 
Je lui dis, comme je le penſe auſſi, que J<ttois ſi ſenſiblement touch de 
la conſiance que votre Majeſtẽ et lui vouloient bien avoir en moi dans une 
affaire d'une ſi grande conſequence, et pour leur royaumes et meme pour toute 
la chrẽtientẽ, que je croyois que quand Pemployercis et ma vie ct tout ce que 
j'ai de bien pour la faire reuſlir, je ne ſatis ferois pas encore i ma reconnoiſ- 
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ſance; que n' y ayant plus de difference entre ſes interèts et ceux de votre 
Majeſtẽ, je le ſervirois auſſi avec le meme ele et la meme fidẽlitẽ; et pour le 
ſecret je Vinformai de l'ordre que votre Majeſtẽ m'a donne, et P'aſſurai 
que j* apporterois toute la diligence, et toutes les precautions poſſibles pour 
ne donner lieu à perſonne d' en rien ſoupgonner. Il me demanda enſuite 
fi j' avois va les propoſitions, qu'il a faites à votre Majeſté. Je lui dis, 
qu'elle m'avoit fait envoyer les copies de tout ce qui avoit ẽtẽ ecrit de part 
et d' autre ſur ce ſujet; que ſes ſentimens m'avoient paru tres g/nereux et 
veritablement dignes d'un grand Roi; qu auſſi votre Majeſte en etoit par- 

faitement ſatisfaite, et principalement de la confiance qu'il lui avoit tẽ- 
moignee, en lui communiquant ſon deſſein; que je ne pouvois pas auſſi 
lui exprimer obligation que votre Majeſtẽ lui a, de la diſpoſition od il eſt 
de ſe joindre à elle, pour lui faciliter Pacquiſition des droits nouveaux qui 
pourroient lui Echeoir ſur les Etats de la Monarchie d'Eſpagne; que 
comme c' eſt 'interèt le plus capital qu'elle puiſſe jamais avoir, elle re- 
connoit fort bien de quelle importante utilité lui ſera cette jonction, fi 
Poccaſion en arrivoit par la mort du Roi Catholique, et quels avantages 
elle produiroit en faveur de votre Mzjei:6 dans la pourſuite de ſon droit, 
et i PAngleterre auſſi comme elle le trouve juſte. Il me dit enſuite, 

qu'il croyoit qu? en liſant tous ces ecrits, j avois eftime que lui et ceux 
aux quels il avoit confiè la conduite de cette affaire ctotent fous de pre- 
tendre retablir en Angleterre la Religion Catholique; qu' effectivement 
toute perſonne inſtruite des affaires de ſon royaume, et de I humeur de ſes 
peuples, devoit avoir cette penſce là; mais qu* apres tout il eſperoit qu 


avec Pappuy de votre Mjeſts, cette grand entrepriſe auroit un heureux 


ſucces; que les Preſbyteriens et toutes les autres ſectes avoient encore 
plus d'averſion pour lEgliſe Anglicane que pour les Catholiques; que tous 
ces ſectaires ne reſpirotent qu' apres la libertè de Pexercice de leur re- 
ligion, que pourvi qu'ils Fobtiennent, comme c'eſt ſon deſſein de Jeur 
accorder, ils ne $eppoſeront point à ſon changement de religion; que 
d'ailleurs, il a de bonnes troupes qui lui font bien affectionnbes, et que ſi 
le feu Roi ſon pere en avoit eu autant, il auroit ẽtouffè dans leur naiſſance 
les troubles qui ont cauſe ſa perte; qu'il augmenteroit encore autant qu'il 
lui ſeroit poſſible ſes regimens et compagnies ſous les pretextes les plus 
ſpecicux qu'il pourroit trouver; que tous les magaſins d' armes font à ſa 


APPEND I x. 1 
diſpoſition, et tous bien remplis. Quꝰ i ẽtoĩt aſſurẽ des principales places 
d' Angleterre et d Ecoſſe; que le gouverneur de Hulle etoit Catholique , 
que ceux de Portſmouth, Plymouth, et de pluſieurs autres places qu'il me — 
nomma, et entr* autres Windſor, ne ſe departiroient jamais de l'obẽiſſance 
qu'ils lui doivent: que pour les troupes d' Irlande, il eſpere que le Duc 
d' Ormond, qui y a conferve un grand credit, lui ſera toujours fidele ; et 
que quand meme ce Duc n'approuvant pas ce changement de religion, 
manquerolt à ce qu'il lui doit, my lord Ororey qui eſt Catholique dans 
Pame, et qui a encore plus de pouvoir dans cette armee, la meneroit par 
tout où il lui commanderoit : que Pamitie de votre Majeſte, dont il avoit 
des preuves les plus obligeantes du monde par les reponſes qu'elle a faites 
2 ſes propoſitions, et dont il me temoigne etre parfaitement content, 
ſeroit auſſi pour lui d'un grand ſecours; et en fin il me dit qu'il ẽtoit 
preſſe et par ſa conſcience et par la confuſion qu'il voyoit augmenter de 
jour en jour dans ſon royaume à la diminution de ſon authorite, de ſe 
declarer Catholique, et qu' outre Pavantage qu'il en retireroit pour le 
ſpirituel, il croyoit auſſi que cꝰ ẽtoit le ſeul moyen de retablir la Monarchie. 
Je lui dis que le deſſein ẽtoit grand et genereux, et que }* ẽſperois qu? en 
prenant bien ſon tems, il reaſſiroit; que comme votre Majeſte ſe remet 
tout a ſa prudence pour le choix de ce tems, j' en avois rien a en dire, à 
moins qu'il ne voulùt ecouter les raiſons que me ſuggeroit le ſeul zele 
que j'ai pour ſon ſervice, et les connoiſſances que m'a donnees le ſcour 
que j'ai fait aſa cour; et comme il m' eùt dit qu'il ſeroĩt bien aiſe de 
prendre mes conſeils dans toute la ſuite de cette affaire, je lui dis que je 
ne doutois point de ce qu'il m'avoit fait Phonneur de me dire, que ſi le 
Roi ſon pere elit eù autant de troupes que lui, il n* efit facilement abattu la 
rcbellion des ſa naiſſance, parcequ' elle n' avoit commence que par de 
petits troubles exciter par des intrigues de cour, aux quelles les peuples 
navoient preſque point de part, et qui n'ont pris force et vigueur que par 
P impunite dans laquelle Pautorite Royale, n' ẽtant appuyce d'aucunes 
troupes, a Etc contrainte de les laiſſer; mais que ceux que Von devoit 
craindre que ſa declaration ne cauſat, ſeroient bien d'une autre nature; 
que peut-Etre de dix parts de ſon royaume les neuf y auroient interct ; 
que ſi les Preſbyteriens et ſectaires haiſſoĩent plus à preſent PEgliſe Angli- 
cane que la Catholique, C'eſt parceque celle-ci eſt à preſent dans le der- 
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nier abattement, et plus digne de pitie que d'envie; mais que quand ils la 
verroient relevee par la declaration du Prince, et qu'ils feroient reflexion ſur. 
le decrẽditement dans le quel leur ſecte pourroit tomber dans la ſuite du 
tems, ils s'uniroient apparemment avec les Proteſtans pour $'oppoſer à ce 
changement : que Vexperience n'a que trop montre, que le motif de la re- 
ligion eſt un feu de ſoulphre et de ſalpẽtre, qui epflame en un inſtant toute 
FPentendue de ſa matiere, et n'eſt jamais plus furieux ni plus violent que 
dans fon: commencement; qu'il il falloit s' attendre a des ſẽditions dans 
toutes les parties du royaume; et dans Londres qu'il ne manque jamais 
de chef dans des rebellions de cette nature; que j'apprenois meEme,, 
qu'il y avoit plus de vingt mille hommes tant dans Londres qu'aux en- 
virons, qui avoient porte les armes pendant Puſurpation de Cromwel, et 
qui étoient au deſeſpoir dg ſe voir ſans emploi; qu'il y avoit ſujet de 
croire que dans une occaſion comme cette la, ils ſerotent tous prets de 


reprendre les armes pour appuyer la rebellion ; que quand pas une des. 


troupes qu'il entretient, ni aucun de ſes bons ſujets ſur leſquels il compte, 


ne lui manqueroient au beſoin, ils ſeroĩient peut ctre accablẽs par la mul- 


titude des rebelles, avant meme qu'il eùt pu faire venir les troupes.que 


votre Majeſtẽ ſeroit convenue de lui donner; que la tour de Londres, obi 
eſt ſon principal magaſin d' armes, neſt d' aucune defenſe, et ne tiendroit 
peutctre pas un jour fi elle ẽtoit attaquẽe; qu'il ne falloit pas eſperer que 


les Hollandois, qui craindroient avec raiſon la ſuite de cette declaration, 
ſe tiendroient dans un plein repos, et ne prendrotent aucune part dans ce 


qui ſe paſſeroit z qu'ils employeroient au contraire et leurs trẽſors, et tout 


leur credit pour former des obſtacles a Pexecution d'un deſſein fi fatal à 
leur etat; qu' en fin il y avoit felon mon ſens un tres. grand danger et 


pour ſa couronne et pour tous {es bons ſerviteurs dans une déclaration 


prẽmaturẽe; au lieu que dans le parti que votre Majeſts propoſe de com- 


mencer par une declaration de guerre contre la Hollande, j' y voyois 


toute ſurẽtẽ, et Pon pouvoĩt repondre d'une heureux ſucces : Car pre- 


mierement, je ne pouvois pas douter que faiſant connoitre a ſon Parlement, 
que ſa plus forte paſſion eſt de rendre la commerce et la navigation des 


Anglois beaucoup plus floriſſans qu'ils n'ont jamais ete, et que comme il 
n'y trouve point de plus grand obſtacle que les Hollandois, qui s'ẽtant 
emparẽs par des manieres tyranniques de commerce de tout le monde, en 
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ſorte qui à peine 16000 vaiſſeaux qu'ils ont deja pouvent ſuffire à leur 
navigation, ne veulent aujourd'hui lui donner aucune ſatis faction ſur 
les juſtes demandes qu'il leur a faites, tant pour la libertẽ du commerce 
dans les Indes Orientales, que ſur d'autres chefs qui regardent Pavantage 
de ſes ſujets, il a rẽſolu de leur faire la guerre pour les mettre à la raiſon 
et qu'il a pris pour cet effet de fi bonnes meſures avec votre Mijeſtẽ, qu'il 
repond du ſucces, pourvù que ſon Parlement lui accord ſeulement les 
deux tiers ou la moitie des aſſiſtances qu'il lui a donnces par le paſſe pour 
ce meme ſujet, j' ẽtois, dis je, perſuade, qu'il obtiendroit un aſſuꝝ grand 
ſecours pour, Etant joint a ſes revenus ordinaires et aux aſſiſtances que votre 
Majeſtẽ lui donneroit et des troupes et d' argent, mettre fin q cette guerre 


en une ſcule campagne, et y acquerir toute la gloire et tous les avantages qu'il 


pourroit deſirer; y ayant beaucoup d'apparence que la plupart des Princes 


d' Allemagne, qui ſ-nt ou amis de votre Majeſté ou des fiens, ſe join- 


drotent contre les Hollandois, ou au moins demeureroient neutres; ce que 
Pon ne devoit pas efperer des Rois ct Princes Proteſtans, fi cette guerre 
etolt precedee d' une declaration de Catholicitẽ, qui donneroit licu aux 


 Hollandois de leur faire croire que ce ſeroit une affaire de religion. Que 


les Etats étant attaques, et du corc de PEveque de Munſter et d'autre 
part auſſi par les troupes de votre Majeſtẽ et les ſiennes, ne ſeroient pas en 
pouvoir d' armer une flotte conſiderable, ni de reſiſter longtems ; et que 
quand meme votre Majeſte et lui jugeroient i propos pour leur commun 
avantage de continuer cette guerre, il pourroit à la fin de la campagne, 
laiſſer ſeulement dans les places qui ſeroient de fon partage, les troupes aux 
quelles il n'auroit pas ſujet de ſe fier pour la declaration de fa Catholicite, 
et faire revenir celles qui lui ſeroient le plus dẽvouces, pour, avec toutes 
les recrues et nouvelles levees qu'il feroit faire pendant le cours de la cam- 
pagne, ſous le pretexte de la continuation de cette guerre, pouvoir appuyer 
fon changement de religion: que pour lors il n'y auroit pas lieu d'appré- 
hender que ſes ſujets le voyant bien arme, et par terre et par mer, et en 
pouvoir de diſpoſer de toutes les forces de votre Majeſte contre tous ſes en- 
nemies, ſoit domeſtiques, ſoit ctrangers, et ẽtant d'ailleurs ſatisfaits des 
avantages qu'il leur auroit procurẽs par un heureux commencement de 
guerre, et de la libertẽ de conſcience, qu'il leur accorderoit, vouluſſent ou 


oſaſſent faire la moindre reſiſtance à ſes volontes : qu? au contraire, aſſem- 
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blant ſon Parlement dans cette conjoncture il en tireroit apparemment tels 
ſecours pour la continuation de cette guerre, et tels actes en faveur de ſa 
religion qu'il pourroit deſirer: que les Hollandois étant declares ennemis 
de l'ẽtat, et par conſequent ceux qui traiteroient avec eux ſans ſes ordres, 
punis comme traitres au Roi et a la patrie, ils n'auroient pas a beaucoup 
pres tant de facilite a former, appuyer, et maintenir une rebellion que lorſ- 
que ſous Papparence d' amis, eux et leurs emiſſaires auront liberte d'intri- 
guer et de tout entreprendre. Enfin, Sire, après m'etre ſervi le mieux 
qu'il m'a &te poſſible de toutes les autres raiſons Enoncees au memoire de 
votre Majeſtẽ, ce Prince m'a repondu qu'il ne $'etoit pas encore tout a fait 
dctermine ſur le tems de ſa declaration; que peutetre ſeroit- il bon que 
votre Majeſtẽ commengat a faire la guerre aux Hollandois, pour lui 
fournir par 1a un pretexte de $'armer, et qu' auſlitot apres il pourroit fans 
riſque declarer et ſa Catholicite et la guerre aux Hollandois; et le 
premier rẽuſſiſſant, comme il y auroit de Papparence, joindre apres un 
mois ou deux ſes forces à celles de votre Majeſt6 contre leurs ennemis 
communs. Il me dit auſſi qu' auſſitot que le projet auquel ſes commiſſaires 
travailloient ſeroit acheve, il me le communiqueroit, et qu'il avoit bien. 
de Vimpatience que cette grande affaire fat bientot conclu à votre com- 
mune ſatisfaction ; et apres m'avoir encore donne des aſſurances de fon 
eltime les plus obligeantes que je pouvois deſirer, il m'a congedic. Je 
me ſuis auſſi acquitte envers mylord Arlington de Vordre que votre 
Majeſte m'a donné; et il m'a temoigne une forte paſſion de fe conſerver 
Feſtime de votre Majeſte; il m'a auſſi promis qu'il agiroit doreſnavant 
avec mol avec une entiere ouverture de coeur, et ſans aucune reſerve» 
J'y ai repondu de ma part avec d' autant plus de fincerite,, que la connoiſ- 
ſance que votre Majelte m'a donnee de l'affection et zele de ce miniſtre 
pour le ſervice du Roi ſon maitre avoit changes le peu de ſatisfaction que 
fa froideur paſſeẽ m'avoit donne en une forte inclination à Phonorer comme 
un ſage et fidele miniſtre; et comme j'ai tout ſujet d'etre content de lui, il 
m'a parũ auſſi qu'il Vetoit des proteſtations ſinceres que lui ai. faites. Pour ce 


qui regarde Vaftaire qui nous eſt confice, notre entretien ayant été preſ- 


que en toutes choſes ſemblable a celui que Jai ed avec le Roi, je n'en 
rendrai point compte a votre Majeſtẽ, pour ne pas uſer d'une redite 
ennuyeuſe: il m'a dit que les affaires du parlement Vavoient tellement 
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occupẽ, qu'il n'avoit pd travailler au projet de traite, mais qu'il alloit 
s'y employer avec toute la diligence que le ſujet merite; il m'a dit auſſi 
que pour ne point donner ſieu de ſoupęon par des vifites plus frequentes 
que nous n'avons coutume de nous rendre, il falloit gecrire rEciproque- 
ment; et que pour le faire plus ſurement, il diſpoſeroit Ie Roi et Mr. le 
duc d' Vork a trouver bon que nous remiſſions entre leurs mains propres 
les lettres que nous nous Ecririons ſans que perſonne autre sen puiſſe 
appercevoir : qu'il etoit auſſi neceſſaire que je donnaſſe au plutdt mes 
repliques fur le traite de commerce, a fin que cette affaire nous fourniſſe 
un pretexte de nous voir ſouvent; qu'il trouvoit auſſi 3 propos de faire 
courir le bruit adroitement que le Roi ſon maitre ſolicite votre Majeſte 
de remettre à ſon arbitrage la difference qu'elle a avec IEſpagne ſur Vexe- 
cution du traite d'Aix, à fin de faire d'autant plus valoir aux Anglois 
cette complaiſance de votre Majeſtc, et leur oter tout ſujet de craindre 
qu'elle veuille recommencer la guerre avec PEipagne. 

Pai vd aufli Mr. le duc d'York, qui m'a dit en ſubſtance bene les 
memes choſes dont le Roi et mylord Arlington m'avoient parlé. Auſſi- 
tot qu'on m' aura remis entre les mains le projet de traits, je ne minquerai 
pas de deptcher un courrier pour le porter ſurement et en diligence à Mr. 


de Lyonne, et je tacherai de meriter la continuation de la confiance dont 


votre Majeſtẽ m'a honore par une entiere et fidele application à Vexecution 
de ſes ordres, Etant avec un profond reſpect et toute la n. que 
je dois, 
S IRE, de votre Majeſte 
Le tres humble, tres obeiſſant, tres adele, 
Et trẽs oblige ſerviteur à ſujet, 
i _(Signe) - COL BERT. 
Tranſlation. 
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Letter from Mr. Colbert to * the XIV th. 


SIRE, 13 Nov, 1669. 


| & Ha E meſſenger your Majeſty diſpatched to me arrived. here on 
Sunday morning the 1oth inſtant, and after having given me 
the letter from Mr, Colbert, which orders me, on the part of your 
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. Majeſty's memorial to ſerve me by way of inſtruction; all the propoſitions 


the King of Great Britain; and the power delegated: to me written and 
ſigned with your hand, and that on parchment. I employed the reſt of 
the day in decyphering, reading, and examining: the contents of the 


chapel and with parliamentary. affairs, I had not my private audience till 
yeſterday evening, when after having read your Majeſty's letter, he was 


-moſt important ſecret of his life; and that beſides the good opinion he 


madame, who deſired he would ſhew no reſerve to me. I told him, as I 
really thought, that I was ſo ſenſibly touched with the confidence your 
Majeſty and himſelf had placed in me in an affair of ſo great conſequence 
to both your kingdoms, and even to all Chriſtendom, if I employed my 
whole life, and all I was worth, to procure ſucceſs, it would not be 


between his intereſts and thoſe of your Majeſty, 1 would ſerve him alſo with 


AF. N 


Majeſty, to cypher and decypher myſelf all the letters I ſhall receive or 
write concerning the important affair which you have done me the honour 
to confide to me: he delivered to me the pacquet containining your 


made by the earl of Arundel, with the anſwers ; your Majeſty's letter to 


diſpatches ; and as the King of England was engaged all Monday at 


pleaſed to tell me, that the conduct I had held till now, had been fo 
agreeable to him, that he had not the leaſt diffidence to truſt me with the 


had of me, it was confirmed to him by. your Majeſty's letter and that ot 


ſufficient to teſtify my gratitude: that there being no longer any difference 


the ſame zeal and the ſame fidelity; and as to keeping the ſecret, I informed 
him of your Majeſty's order, and aſſured him that I would uſe all dili- 
gence, and take every poſſible precaution to avoid giving the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion to any body. He afterwards aſked me if I had ſeen the propoſals he 
had made to your Majeſty. I told him you had ſent me copies of all that 
had been written on both ſides upon the ſubject ; that his ſentiments 
appeared to me very generous, and truly worthy of a great King: that 
your Majeſty was perfectly well ſatisfied with them, and principally with 
the confidence he had ſhewn to you in communicating his deſign ; that 
moreover I could not ſufficiently expreſs to him the obligation your 
Majeſty was under for his diſpolition to join himſelf with you, in -order 
to facilitate the acquiſition of the new claims you might have upon the 


Spaniſh monarchy ; that as it was the molt capital intereſt you could ever 
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have, you acknowledged of what important ſervice this jnnction would be, 
if the occaſion preſented it{clf by the death of the Catholic King; and what 
advantages it would produce in favour of your Majeſty in the purſuit of your 
right, and to England allo, as he juſtly ſaw. He tol.l me afterwards he 


believed, that in reading all the writings, I muſt have thought that he and thoſe 


to whom he had entruſted the conduct of this affair, were all !ools to pretend 
to re-eſtabliſh the Catholic religion in England; that, in effect, every 
perſon verſed in the affairs of his kingdom, and the humour of his people, 
ought to have the ſame thought; but that, after all, he hoped that, with 
your Majeſty's ſupport, this great undertaking would have a happy 
ſucceſs : that the Preſbyterians, and all the other ſects, had a greater 
averſion to the Engliſh church than to the Catholics : That all the ſectaries 


deſired only the free exerciſe of their religion, and provided they could 


obtain it, as it was his deſign they ſhould, they would not oppoſe his 


intended change of religion : that beſides, he has ſome good troops. 
ſtrongly attached to him, and if the deceaſed King his father had had as 


many, he would have ſtifled in their birth thoſe troubles that cauſed his 
ruin: that he would ſtill augment as much as poſſible his regiments and 
companies under the moſt ſpecious pretexts he could deviſe: that all the 
magazines of arms are at his diſpoſal, and all well filled. That he was 
ſure of the principal places in England and Scotland: that the governor 
of Hull was a Catholic; that thoſe of Portſmouth, Plymouth, and many 
other places he named, among the reſt Windſor, would never depart 
from the duty they owed him : that as to the troops in Ireland, he hoped 
the duke of Ormond, who had very great credit there, would be always 
faithful to him; and that though the duke, not approving this change 
of religion, ſhould fail in his duty, my lord Orrery, who was a Catholic 
in his heart, and who had till a greater power in that army, would lead it 
wherever he ſhould command him: That your Majeſty's friendſhip, of 
which he had the moſt obliging proofs in the world by the anſwers given 
to his propoſals, and with which he aſſured me he was entirely ſatisfied, 

would alſo be of great ſervice to him: andin ſhort, he told me that he was 
preſſed both by his conſcience, and by the confuſion which he ſaw encreaſing 
from day to day in his kingdom, to the diminution of his authority, to 
declare himſelf a Catholic; and beſides the ſpiritual advantage he ſhould 
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draw from it, he believed it to be the only means of re-eſtabliſhing the 
monarchy. I faid to him, that the deſign was great and generous, and that 
I hoped by timing it well it would ſucceed : that as your Majeſty truſted 
to his prudence for the choice of the time, I had nothing to ſay to it, 
unleſs he would hearken to the reaſons that my zeal alone for his ſervice 
ſuggeſted, and the knowledge I had acquired during my ſtay at his court; 
and as he had told me he ſhould be glad to take my counſel in the whole 
of this affair, I did not doubt of what he had done me the honour to tell 
me, to wit, that if the late King, his father, had had as many troops as 
himſelf, he would eaſily have quaſhed the rebellion in its birth, as it 


originally began by trifling troubles excited by the intrigues of the court, 


in which the people had hardly any ſhare, and which had gained force 
and vigor, through the impunity alone in which the royal authority, not 
being ſupported by any troops, was conſtrained to leave them ; but that 
the troubles which it was to be feared his declaration would cauſe, would 
be of quite another nature; that perhaps nine parts in ten of his kingdom 
would take an intereſt in it; that if the Preſbyterians and ſectaries hated 
the Engliſh more than the Catholic church, it was becauſe the laſt 
was at preſent at the loweſt ebb, and more worthy of pity than envy ; 
but when they ſaw it reſtored by the Prince's declaration, and reflected 
upon the diſcredit into which their ſe& might fall in the courſe of time, 
they would probably unite with the Proteſtants to oppoſe this change: 
That experience had too much demonſtrated, that religious motives were 
a fire of ſulphur and ſaltpetre, which in an inſtant ſets in a flame the whole 
extent of its matter, and is never more furious nor more violent than in 
the beginning. That ſeditions muſt be expected in every part of the 
kingdom; and that in London there never were wanting perſons to head 
rebellions of this kind: That I had even learnt there were more than 
20,000 men in London and its environs, who had borne arms during 
Comwell's uſurpation, and were driven to deſpair to find themſelves 


without employment : that there was reaſou therefore to believe that on 


an occaſion like this, they would all be ready to take up arms to ſupport 
rebellion; that though none of the troops he kept in pay, or of thoſe 
faithful ſubjects he depended on, ſhould fail him in the time of need, 


yet they might perhaps be overcome by the multitude of rebels, even 
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before the troops your Majeſty has agreed to furniſh could poſſibly arrive : 
That the Tower of London, which is his principal magazine of arms, is 
of no defence, and would not probably hold out a day if attacked : that 
it is not to be hoped the Hollanders, who with reaſon will fear the conſe- 
quence of this declaration, will keep themſelves entirely quiet, and not 
take part in what may happen : that on the contrary, they would employ 
both their treaſure and their credit to form obſtacles to the execution of a 
deſign ſo fatal to their ſtate : and in ſhort, in my opinion, his crown, as 
well as all his truſty ſervants, are in great danger from a premature decla- 
ration : that on the contrary, I {aw every kind of ſafety in the part your 
Majeſty propoſed him to take of beginning by declaring war againſt 
Holland, and its happy ſucceſs might be anſwered for: for, firit, I 
could not doubt that when he acquainted his parliament his ſtroogeit 
deſire was to render the Engliſh navigation ſtill more flouriſhing than it 
had ever been, and that the greateſt obſtacle thereto were the Dutch, who 
having, by very tyrannical means, engroſſed the commerce of the whole 
world, (ſo that 16000 veſltls are hardly ſufficient for their trade) and 
refuſed him any ſatisfaction to the juſt demands he had made, as wel. for 
the liberty of trade to the Laſt Indies, as upon other heads which regard 
the interefts of his ſubjects, he had reſolved to declare war againſt them in 
order to bring them to reaſon, and that to this end he had taken ſuch 
prudent mez!iures with your Majeſty that he could inſure the ſucceſs, 
provided hs par uament would grant him only two thirds or one half of 
the aſſiſtance they before gave him on the like occaſion, I was, I ſaid, 
fully periuaded that he would obtain a ſuſficient ſuccour, which joined to 
his ordinary revenue, and tothe helps which your Majeſty will afford him 
in troops and money, would put an end to the war an one campaign, and 
thereby he would acquire as much glory and as many advantages as could 
be deſired; there being the greateſt appearance that the major part of the 
German Princes, who are either in friendſhip with your Majeſty or with 
him, will join againſt the Dutch, or at leaſt remain neuter ; which is not 
to be expected from the Proteſtant Kings and Princes, if this war were 
preceded by his declaring himſelf a Catholick, which would give the Dutch 
room to make them believe that it was a religious quarrel, That the 
States being attacked on the ſide of the biſhoprick of Munſter, and on 
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other parts by the troops of your Majeſty and his, it would not be in 
their power to fit out a conſiderable fleet, nor to make a long reſiſtance; 
and ſhould even your Majeſty and he think proper for your common 
intereſt to continue the war, he might at the end of the campaign leave 
only ſuch troops in the places which fell to his ſhare, as he had the leaſt 
reaſon to truſt with regard to his declaring himſelf a Catholick, and order 
thoſe only home who were more devoted to his intereſt ; and with theſe, 
in conjunction with the recruits and levies which he might raiſe during 
the campaign, under pretence of continuing the war, he might ſupport 
his change of religion : that then there would not be the leaſt apprehenſion 
that his ſubjects ſeeing him well armed by ſea and land, and that it was in his 
power to diſpoſe of all your Majeſty's forces againſt his enemies, whether 
foreign or domeſtic, and beſides ſatisfied of the advantages he would procure 
them by a ſucceſsful commencement of the war, and a free liberty of 
conſcience which he was to grant, would, or indeed durſt make the leaſt 
reſiſtance to his will; on the contrary, by aſſembling his parliament in 
this conjuncture, he. would evidently draw ſuch ſupplies for the continua- 
tion of the war, and ſuch acts in favour of his religion as he could deſire, 
That the Dutch being declared enemies to the ſtate, and conſequently 
thoſe who held correſpondence with them, without his permiſſion, liable 
ro be puniſhed as traitors to their King and country, they would not find 
it near ſo eaſy to form, ſupport, and maintain a rebellion, as when, under 
the appearance of friends, they and their emiſſaries could have the liberty 
of intriguing and undertaking every thing. In fine, Sire, after having 
made the beſt uſe I poſſibly could of all the other reaſons contained in 
your Majeſty's memorial, this Prince gave for anſwer, that he was 
not yet quite determined upon the time of making his declaration; 
that it might perhaps be beſt for your Majeſty to begin the war with 
Holland, and thereby furniſh him with a pretence to arm ; and ſoon 
after he might without riſque declare his being a Catholick, and war 
againſt Holland ; and the firſt ſucceeding, as it probably would, he might 
in a month or two join his forces to thoſe of your Majeſty againſt the 
common enemy. He told me alſo, that as ſoon as the project which his 
commiſſioners were at work (pon was finiſhed, he would communicate it 


to me, and that he was very impatient to have this great affair ſpeedily 
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concluded to your mutual ſatisfaction; and after having given me the 
moſt obliging aſſurances of his eſteem that I could deſire, he diſmiſſed 
me. I have allo executed your Majeſty's orders to my lord Arlington; 
he teſtified to me the ſtrongeſt deſire to preſerve your Majeſty's eſteem. 
He alſo promiſed me that for the time to come he would act with me with 
an entire openneſs of heart, and without any reſerve. I anſwered him with 


ſo much the more ſincerity, as the knowledge your Majeſty gave me of 


the affection and zeal of this Miniſter for the King his maſter's ſervice, 
had changed the little diſſatisfaction his paſt coldneſs had given me into a 
ſtrong inclination to honor him as a wiſe and faithful miniſter ; and as I 
have every reaſon to be ſatisfied with him, he alſo appeared to be ſo with 
the ſincere proteſtations that I made him. With regard to the affair that is 
entruſted to us, our converſation being in almoſt every thing the ſame with 
that I had with the King, I will not trouble your Majeſty with it, to avoid 
a tireſome repetition, He told me, he had been ſo much taken up with 
parliamentary affairs, that he could not give any attention to the project 
of the treaty ; but that he would now employ himſelf with all the dili- 
gence the ſubject merited ; and to avoid giving the leaſt ſuſpicion by more 
frequently viſiting than we had been uſed to do, he thought it beſt to 
write to each other reciprocally z and to make it more ſure, he would 
diſpoſe the King and the Duke of York to allow that what letters we 
wrote ſhould be put into their hands, without any other perſon knowing 
any thing of it; that it was equally neceſſary I ſhould as ſoon as poſſible 
give my anſwers upon the treaty of commerce, to the end that this affair 
might furniſh us with a pretence to ſee each other oftener; and he thought 


it adviſeable a report ſhould be ſpread that the King his maſter had 


ſolicited your Majeſty to ſubmit to his arbitration the difference he had 
with Spain concerning the execution of the treaty of Aix, in order to 
enhance your Majeſty's complaiſance to the Engliſh, and remove every 
cauſe of fear that you intend to recommence the Spaniſh war. 


I have alſo ſeen the Duke of York, who in ſubſtance ſaid nearly the 
ſame things to me that the King and Lord Arlington had. As ſoon as 
they put into my hands the project of the treaty, I ſhall not fail to 
diſpatch a meſſenger who will carry it ſafely and without loſs of time to 
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Mr. De Lyonne, and I ſhall endeavour to merit the continuation of the 
confidence with which your Majeſty has honoured me by an entire and 
faithful application to the execution of your orders, being with the moſt 
profound reſpe& and ſubmiſſion, Sire, your Majeſty's moſt humble, moſt 
obedicnt, moſt faithful and moſt obliged fervant and ſubject, 


COLBERT. 


In the Depot at Verſailles there 1s the following draught of the ſecret 
treaty drawn by Sir Richard Bealling, and preſented to the French court. 


Cepic du Memoire remis par Mr. Belin à Mr. Colbert, le 18 Decembre, 166g. 


Projet d'un Traits ſecret de Ligue et Confederation perpetuelle entre le Roi 
de la Grande Bretagne et le Roi tres Chretien. 


L a && traité, convenu et conclu, qu'il y aura à toute perpetuite 
bonne, ſtare, et ferme paix, union, vraie contraternite, confede- 
ration, amitiẽ, alliance et bonne correſpondance entre le Roi de la 
Grande Bretagne, ſes hoirs et ſucceſſeurs d'une part, et le Roi tres Chretien 
de autre; et entre tous et aucuns de leurs royaumes, etats et territoires, 
entre leurs ſujets et vaſſaux qu'ils ont et poſſẽdent a preſent, ou pourront 
avoir a l'avenir et poſſeder cy apres, tant par mer et eaux douces que par 
terre; et pour temoigner que cette paix doit Etre inviolable, ſans. que rien 
au monde la puiſſe à jamais troubler, il s'enſuit des articles d'une con- 
fiance grande, et d'ailleurs ſi advantageux aux dits ſeigneurs Rois, qu' à 
peine trouvera t'on que dans aucun fiecle on en ait arrete et conclu de plus 
importans. Le Roi de la Grande Bretagne ẽtant convaincu de la verite de 
la religion catholique, et rẽſolu de fe declarer Catholique, et de ſe recon- 
cilier avec Fegliſe de Rome, croit que pour faciliter l' execution de deſſein, 
Paſſiſtance du Roi tres Chretien lui pourra etre neceflaire : il eſt donc 
arrètẽ et conclu que ſa Majeſte tres Chretienne fournira au Roi d' Angle- 
terre avant la ditte declaration la ſomme de deux cent mille livres ſterlings; 
la moitiè de la dite ſomme ſera payee trois mois apres la ratification de 
part et d autre de ce preſent traitẽ, et l'autre motiẽ trois mois apres ce tems; 


. 


et de plus le dit ſeigneur Roi tres Chretien aſſiſtera ſa Majeſtẽ Brittannique 
de troupes et d' argent, ſelon qu'il ſera de beſoin, en cas que les ſujets du 
dit ſeigneur Roi n'acquieſcent pas a la dite declaration, et fe rebellent contre 
ſa dite Majeſtẽ Britannique, (ce qu'on ne croit pas) et a fin que la dite d- 
claration ait le ſucces qu'on en eſpere, et ſoit executee avec le plus de ſuretẽ, 


il eſt auſſi arrete que le jour de l' execution du deſſein ſera entierement au 
choix du Roy d' Angleterre. 


2. Item a ẽtẽ convenu entre le Roi tres Chretien et ſa Majeſtẽ Britan- 
nique, que le dit ſeigneur Roi tres Chrétien ne rompra ni n'enfreindra 
jamais la paix qu'il a faite avec PEſpagne et ne contreviendra en choſe 
quelconque à ce qu'il a promis par le traite d' Aix la Chapelle; et par con- 
ſequent il ſera permis au Roi de la Grande Bretagne de maintenir le dit 


traite conformement aux conditions de la triple alliance et des engagemens 
qui en dependent. 


3. Que s'il echeoit au Roi tres Chretien cy après de nouveaux titres et 
droits ſur la Monarchie d'Eſpagne, a ẽté convenu entre le Roi de la 
Grande Bretagne et le Roi tres Chrétien, que le dit ſeigneur Roi de la 
Grande Bretagne aſſiſtera le dit ſeigneur Roi tres Chretien de toutes ſes 
forces tant par mer que par terre, pour faciliter Pacquiſition des dits droits, 
le tout aux frais de ſa Majeſtẽ tres Chrẽtien; et à fn d'obvier à toutes 
diſputes qui pourrolent arriver ſur Pajuſtement du compte des dites troupes, 
a ẽtẽ arrẽtẽ et convenu entre les dites ſeigneurs Rois que la levee et tranſport 
de toutes les troupes de terre dont le Roi tres Chretien aura beſoin, ou 
pourra requirer, ſe feront aux frais du dit ſeigneur Roi tres Chrẽtien; et 
ce preſent traite conclu, on arretera par après des articles particuliers tant. 
concernant la paye et ſubſiſtance des dites troupes de terre, que pour 
rẽgler la maniere et les conditions aux quelles elles auront à ſervir; mais 
d' autant qu'on ne peut pas fi bien faire le calcul des frais d'une armee 
navale, ſujette à tant d' accidens, et compoſce de tant de piẽces, et pourtant 
qu'il eſt nẽceſſaire de reduire le tout à un chef, a ẽtẽ arrete que les forces 
navales qui ſeront employees, comme dit eſt, au ſervice du Roi tres 
Chretien, ſeront payees par ſa dite Majeſtẽ tres Chretien a raiſon de 3/. ſter- 
lings 16 ſchelings par tète chacun mois, y comprenant la paye de tous 
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officiers, commandans, mariniers, les victuailles, munitions de guerre, 
appareils, radoubemens et perte de vaiſſeaux durant la guerre, et cela 
depuis le tems que les dites troupes ſeront levees juſqu' a celui auquel on 
les congediera, à compter 28 jours mois; et à ces conditions on fournira 
tel nombre de vaiſſeaux de la force que ſa Majeſte tres Chretien jugera 
nẽceſſaire pour ſon ſervice, dans le tems qu'il ſera marque pour cela. Et 
d' autant qu'il ſe pourra faire qu'on demandera cette aſſiſtance pour re- 
mettre a Pobeiſſance de ſa Majeſte tres Chrẽtien quelques provinces et places 


cloignees vers la mer mediterrance, qui ſont a preſent ſous l'obẽiſſance des 


Eſpagnols ; et qu'il ſera incommode, meme impoſſible aux flottes de ſa 
Majeſte Brittanique de tenir la mer, ſans avoir quelques ports et havres en 


propre ol elles pviſſent ſe retirer de tems en tems pour ſe radouber, 
prendre les munitions de bouche et de guerre neceſſaire, et avoir des maga- 
ſins et lieux propres pour ſe refaire, a ẽtẽ convenu entre les dits ſeigneurs 
Rois, que le Roi de la Grande Bretagne aura à lui, ſes hoirs et ſucceſſeurs, 
a jamais Pile de Minorque ; comme auſſi pour plus grande commodite de 
ſes forces de terre et de mer aura a lui, ſes hoirs et ſucceſſeurs, le port et la 
ville d'Oſtende dans les Pays bas, avec la contree d*alentour qui ſera jugee 
capable de payer aſſez de contributions pour faire ſubſiſter la garniſon qu'on 


jugera neceſſaire d' y entretenir; et pour prendre les dittes places et les 


mettre en mains de ſa Majeſtẽ Brittanique, le Roi trẽs Chretien fera les memes 
efforts et emploiera autant de troupes qu'il emploie pour prendre les places, 
dont la poſſeſſion lui doit demeurer. De plus ſa Majeſte tres Chretien 
promet et s' engage tant en ſon nom qu'en celui de la Reine tres chrẽtienne, 
ſes heritiers, ſucceſſeurs, et ayans cauſe (les dits droits ſur la Monarchie 
d' Eſpagne lui ẽtant ẽchus) d' aſſiſter le Roi de la Grande Bretagne i ſe rendre 


maitre des contrees et places en Amerique qui ſont a preſent ſous Vobeil- 
Hance des Epagnols, et de faire tout ſon poſſible pour obliger les peuples 


qui habitent ces pays et places de PAmerique de ſe ſoumettre au gouver- 


nement du dit ſeigneur Roi d' Angleterre, ſes hoirs et ſucceſſeurs; et s'ẽtant 
ſoumis, ou étant réduits à ſe ſoumettre, les dits peuples ſeront toujours 


reputes ſujets du dit ſeigneur Roi de la Grande Bretagne, et de ſes hoirs et 


ſucceſſeurs. A ere conclu et arrete qu' aucun des dits ſeigneurs Rois ne 


pourra faire la paix, ſans le conſentement et approbation de l'autre, avec 


quelque Prince ou Etat que ce ſoit qui ſe ſeroient oppoſes aux droits et 


juſtes titres dẽvolus au Roi tres Chretien, ainſi que dit eſt auparavant. 
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4. Item il eſt arrètẽ entre les deux ſuſdits ſeigneurs Rois, qu'on fera la 
guerre avec toutes leurs forces de terre et de mer aux etats genᷣraux des 
Provinces Unies des Pays bas; et que les dits ſeigneurs Rois declareront 
tous traites precedens avec les dits Etats nuls, excepte celui dẽja men- 
tionne de la Triple Alliance fait enſuite du traite d' Aix- la- Chapelle, et aucun 
des dits ſeigneurs Rois ne fera la paix avec eux ſans Vavis et conſentement 
de l'autre. Tout commerce entre les ſujets des dits ſeigneurs Rois et des 
dits Etats ſera dẽfendu, et ſi les ſujets d'aucuns des dits ſeigneurs Rois 
trafiquent avec les ſujets des dits Etats, les navires et biens de tels ſujets 
ainſi trafiquans pourront Etre ſaiſis par les ſujets de l'autre ſeigneur Roi, et 
ſeront reputes de juſte priſe. Que ſi apres la declaration de la guerre on 
prend priſonniers les ſujets d' aucun des dits ſeigneurs Rois qui ſe trouve- 
ront enròlẽs au ſervice des dits Etats, ils ſeront executes à mort par le 
ſeigneur Roi dont les ſujets les auront pris. Et d'autant que le ſenat et 
republique de Hambourg ſont lies d'interẽts avec les Etats Generaux, et 
que experience fait voir que la dite rẽpublique aſſiſtera toujours ſous main 
les dits Etats, a <te de plus arrete et conclu, que la guerre ſera declaree en 
meme tems auſſi par les dits ſeigneurs Rois contre le dit ſenat et republique. 
Et comme les preparations de mer pour terminer heureuſement la guerre 
ſeront nẽceſſairement exceſſifs, et que ce fardeau beaucoup plus pelant 
que celui d'une arme de terre, tombera principalement ſur ſa Majeſts 
Brittannique, le Roi tres Chrẽtien s' engage de payer tous les ans au dit 
ſcigneur Roi de la Grande Bretagne tant que la guerre durera, la ſomme 
de 800 mille livres ſterlings par voie de ſubſide, pour defrayer une partie 
de la trẽs grande depenſe qui ſera neceſſaire au Roi de la Grande Bretagne 
de faire en équipant toutes ſes forces navales; ainſi qu'il ſe propoſe et 
s' oblige de faire tous les ans durant le cours de cette guerre. La moitiẽ de 
la dite ſomme de 800 mille livres ſterlings ſera fournie et avancee au dit 
ſeigneur Roi de la Grande Bretagne trois mois devant la declaration de la 
dite guerre, et l'autre moitiẽ ſix mois apres la dite declaration ; et ainſi 
annvellement, auſſi longtems que cette guerre durera, la moitis au com- 
mencement de chaque annee, et Pautre moitie ſix mois apres. Outre la 
ditte flotte ſa Majeſte Brittannique entretiendra toujours ſur pied un 
corps de 6000 fantaſſins, qu'il tranſportera a ſes frais. Et de toute la 
conquete qui ſe fera ſur les Etats GEneraux, le Roi de la Grande Bretagne 
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| ſe contentera des places qui s'enſuivant, ſavor, Vile de Walkren, PEcluſe, 
| avec P'iſle de Caſſante. Et la maniere d'attaquer, et de continuer la guerre 
ſera ajuſtee par un rẽglement qui ſera cy apres concerte. Et d' autant que 
la diſſolution du gouvernement des Etats Gencraux, qui eſt la fin princi- 
pale qu'on ſe propoſe dans cette guerre, apportera neceſſairement de 
grands prejudices au Prince d'Orange, neveu du Roi d' Angleterre, et 
meme qu'il ſe trouve des places, villes, et gouvernemens qui luy appar- 
tiennent dans le partage qu'on ſe propoſe de faire du pays, il a etc 
arrẽtẽ et conclu que les dits ſeigneurs Rois feront leur poſſible à ce que le 
dit Prince trouve ſes avantages dans la continuation et la fin de cette 
guerre, ainſi qu'il ſera cy après ſtipulẽ dans des articles a part, puiſqu'il 
eſt à preſumer que le credit que l'on donnera par I} au dit Prince et a ſes j 
'adherens, contribuera beaucoup au bon ſucces de cette guerre; au moins | 
jettera telles ſemences de jalouſies et de diviſions parmis les Hollandois, que 


la conquete du pays en ſera bien plus aiſce. 


5. Item a etc arrete qu* avant la declaration de cette guerre, les dits 
ſeigneurs Rois feront tous leurs efforts conjointement ou en particulier, 
ſelon que l'occaſion le pourra requerir, pour perſuader aux Rois de Suede 
et Denmarck, ou à l'un d'eux, d'entrer en cette guerre contre les Etats 
Generaux, au moins de les obliger a fe tenir neutres; et Pon tachera de 
-meEme d'attirer dans ce parti les Electeurs de Cologne et de Brandebourg, 
la maiſon de Brunſwick, le Duc de Neubourg, et PEveque de Munſter. 
Les dits ſeigneurs Rois feront auſſi leur poſſible pour perſuader meme 1 
PEmpereur et a la couronne d'Eſpagne, de ne s' oppoſer pas a la conquete 
du dit pays. 


6. Ces fondemens étant poſes, et le Roi de la Grande Bretagne apres 
etre declare Catholique, Etant en paix chez lui, laiſſe au Roi tres Chre- 
tien la liberte de nommer le tems, auquel on aura i faire la guerre avec 
leurs forces unies contre les Etats Generaux; et ainſi a ete arrètẽ et conclu 
que le Roi tres Chrẽtien nommera le tems qui lui ſemblera le plus oppor- 
tun pour la declaration de la dite guerre; le Roi de la Grande Bretagne ẽtant 
aſſure que ſa Majeſte tres Chrétien en nommant le dit tems, aura égard 
aux interets des deux couronnes, qui apres la concluſion de ce traits ſeront 
communs et inleparables, 


APP EN DOI X. 
7. Si à Toccaſion de cet accord l'un ou l'autre des dites ſeigneurs Rois ſe 
trouve cy apres engage dans des guerres etrangeres ou domeſtiques, celui 


des deux ſeigneurs Rois qui ne ſera point attaque aſſiſtera l'autre de toutes 
ſes forces, juſqu? à ce que Vetranger ou la rebellion puiſſe Etre appaiſce. 


8. Si dans aucun traite precedent fait par Pun ou Pautre des dits ſeig- 
neurs Rois avec quelque Prince ou Etat que ce ſoit, il ſe trouve des 


clauſes. contraires a celles qui ſont ſpecifices dans cette Ligue, les dittes 
clauſes ſeront nulles, et celles qui ſont contenues dans ce preſent traits de- 
meureront en leur force et vigueur. 


Copy of a memorial remitted by Mr. Belin to Mr. Colbert, 18 Dec. 1666. 
Charles is to get £.200,000 for declaring bhemſelf Catholic. — France is to 
aſſiſt him with troops if his ſubjefts rebel. — If the King of Spain dies with- 
out iſſue, Spain is to be divided; England to get Minorca, Oſtend and 
Spaniſh America; and France to get the reſt of the Spaniſh dominions.— 
Holland to be divided between France and England, and proviſion to be 
made for the young Prince of Orange. King Eharles to have Soo, ooo 
pounds a year during the Dutch war. —War to be declared againſt Ham- 
burgh. | 


Projett of a ſecret treaty of perpetual league and confederacy between the King 
of Great Britain and the moſt Chriſtian King, 


I T hath been treated, agreed and concluded that there ſhall be for ever 

a good, ſure, and firm peace, union, true brotherſhip, confederacy, 
friendſhip, alliance, and good correſpondence between the King of Great 
Britain, his heirs and ſucceſſors of the one part, and the moſt Chriſtian King 
of the other part ; and between all and every of their kingdoms, ſtates and 
territories z between their ſubjects and vaſſals that they now have and poſſeſs, 
or that they may hereafter have and poſſeſs as well by ſea and freſh waters 
as by land. And as a teſtimony that this peace ſhall remain inviolable, 
and beyond the power of any thing in the world to diſturb it, there follow 
articles of ſo great confidence, and otherwiſe ſo adyantageous to the ſaid 
ſovereign Lords, that it is hardly poſſible to find in any age more import- 
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ant ones agreed and concluded upon. The King of Great Britain being 
convinced of the truth of the Catholic religion, and reſolved to declare 
himſelf a Catholic, and be reconciled to the church of Rome, thinks the 
aſliſtance of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty neceſſary to facilitate his deſign: 
It is therefore agreed and concluded upon, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
ſhall furniſh to the King of England, before the ſaid declaration, the ſum 
of two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; the one half of the ſaid ſum 
ſhall be paid three months after the reciprocal ratification of the preſent 
treaty z and the other half three months after the expiration of that time: 
and farther, that the ſaid Lord the moſt Chriftian King, ſhall aſſiſt his 
Britannick Majeſty with troops and money as often as there ſhall be need, 


in caſe the ſubjects of the ſaid Lord the King ſhall not acquieſce with the 


faid declaration, but rebel againſt his ſaid Britannick Majeſty (which 
cannot be believed.) And to the end that the ſaid declaration may have 
the wiſhed for ſucceſs, and be executed with the greater ſafety, it is 
likewiſe agreed that the day for executing the deſign ſhall be entirely in 
the option of the King of England, 


2. It is alſo agreed between the moſt Chriſtian King and his Britannick 


Majeſty, that the ſaid Lord the moſt Chriſtian King ſhall not break nor 
ever infringe the peace he hath made with Spain; and that he will not 
controvert in any manner what he hath promiſed by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; and conſequently the King of Great Britain ſhall be allowed to 
maintain the ſaid treaty conformable to the conditions of the triple alliance 
and the engagements that depend thereon. 


3. That if there ſhould fall hereafter to the moſt Chriſtian King any 


new rights and titles on the Spaniſh monarchy, it is agreed between the 


King of Great Britain and the moſt Chriſtian King, that the faid King 
of Great Britain ſhall aſſiſt the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King with all his forces, 
as well by ſea as land, to facilitate the acquiſition of the ſaid rights; the 
whole at the expence of the moſt Chriſtian King. And in order to obviate 
all diſputes that may happen about adjuſting the accounts of the ſaid 
troops, it is concluded and: agreed between the ſaid Lords the Kings» 
that the levying and tranſporting all the land forces which the moſt Chrif- 
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tian King ſhall have occaſion for, or may require, ſhall be at the expence 
of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King; and the preſent treaty being concluded, 

particular articles ſhall hereafter be adjuſted, as well touching the pay 
and ſubſiſtance of the ſaid land forces, as to regulate the manner and 
conditions upon which they are to ſerve: But as a calculation cannot well 
be made of the expences of a naval armament, ſubject to ſuch a variety of 
accidents, and compoſed of ſo many parts, it is neceſſary to reduce the 
whole to one head; it is therefore agreed that the naval forces which ſhall 
be employed, as abovementioned, in the ſervice of the moſt Chriſtian 
King, ſhall be paid by his ſaid moſt Chriſtian Majeſty at the rate of 3 J. 
165. a man per month, including the pay of all officers, and ſailors, the 
proviſion, ammunition, rigging, wear, and loſs of ſhips during the war ; 
and that from the time the ſaid troops ſhall be raiſed till they are diſ- 
charged, computing 28 days to a month; and on theſe conditions ſuch a 
number of ſhips ſhall be furniſhed, and of ſuch force as his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhall judge neceſſary for his ſervice, and at ſuch time as he ſhall 
think proper; and as it may happen that this aſſiſtance will be demanded 
to bring under his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's obedience ſome diſtant provinces 
and places towards the Mediterranean, which at preſent are under ſujec- 
tion to the Spaniards, and that it may be inconvenient, nay, impoſſible 
for his Britannick Majeſty*s fleets to keep the ſea, without having ſome 
ports and havens where they may from time to time put in to careen, get 
proviſions and ammunition, and have magazines and proper places to 
refit, it is agreed between the ſaid ſovereign Lords, that the King of 
Great Britain ſhall have for ever for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the 
iſland of Minorca; as alſo for the greater convenience of his land and ſea 
forces, ſhall have to himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the port and town 
of Oſtend in the Low Countries, with as much of the country round 
about, as ſhall be judged capable of paying as much contribution as will 
fubſiſt ſuch a garriſon as it ſhall be judged neceſſary to keep there; and 


in order to take the ſaid places and put his Britannick Majeſty in poſſeſſion 


of them the moſt Chriſtian King will uſe the ſame efforts, and employ 

as many troops as he ſhall to take the places the poſſeſſion of which 

are to remain with him. And farther, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 

promiſes and engages, as well in his own name as that of the moſt 
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Chriſtian queen, their heirs and ſucceſſors, and having cauſe (the before- 
named claims on the Spaniſh monarchy being fallen to him) to aſſiſt the 
King of Great Britain to make himſelf maſter of the countries and places 
in America, which at preſent are under the Spaniſh domination, and to do 
all in his power to oblige the people who inhabit thoſe countries and places 
in America, to ſubmit themſelves to the government of the ſaid Lord the 
King of England, his heirs and ſucceſſors; and having ſubmitted themſelves 
or being reduced to ſubmiſſion, the ſaid people ſhall always be accounted 
ſubjects of the ſaid Lord the King of Great Britain, and of his heirs and 
ſucceſſors. It is alſo agreed and concluded, that neither of the ſaid ſove- 
reigns ſhall make' a peace, without the conſent and approbation of the 
other, with any Prince or State whatever, who ſhall oppoſe the juſt 
rights and titles devolved to the moſt Chriſtian King as is beforementioned. 


4. It is covenanted between the ſaid two Sovereigns, that they ſhall 
make war againſt the States General of the united Provinces with all their 
forces by land and ſea; and the ſaid Sovereigns ſhall declare all treaties 
heretofore made with the ſaid States null, except that already mentioned of 
the triple alliance made in conſequence of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and neither of the ſaid Kings ſhall make peace with the ſaid States with- 


out the conſent of the other. All commerce between the ſubjects of the 


ſaid Kings and of the ſaid States ſhall be prohibited; and if the ſubjects 
of either of the ſaid Sovereigns traffic with the ſubjects of the ſaid States, 
the ſhips and goods of ſuch ſubjects ſo trading ſhall be ſeized by the 
ſubjects of the other, and deemed lawful prizes; and if after the decla- 
ration of war the ſubjects of either of the ſaid Sovereigns ſhall be enrolled in 
the ſervice of the ſaid States and taken priſoners, they ſhall be puniſhed with 
death by the Sovereign whoſe ſubjects ſhall take them. And foraſmuch as. 
the ſenate and republick of Hambourg are united in intereſts with the 
States General, and experience having ſhewn that the ſaid republick will 
always aſſiſt the ſaid States under hand, it is farther agreed and concluded 
upon that war ſhall be declared at the ſame time by the ſaid Sovereigns. 
againſt the ſaid ſenate and republick : and as the preparations by ſea, in 
order to bring the war to a happy iſſue, will neceſſarily be exceſſive, and. 
that the burthen (much more heavy than that of an army at land) will 
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principally fall upon his Britannick Majeſty, the moſt Chriſtian King en- 
gages to pay to the King of Great Britain, ſo long as the war ſhall 
continue, the ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds ſterling by way of 
ſubſidy to defray a part of the very great expence which the King of 
Great Britain muſt neceſſarily be at in fitting out all his naval force; which 
he propoſes and obliges himſelf to do every year during the courſe of this 
war. The half of the ſaid ſum of 800,000. ſterling ſhall be furniſhed 
and adyanced to the ſaid King of Great Britain three months before the 
declaration of the ſatd war, and the other half ſix months after the ſaid 
declaration; and thus annually, as long as the war ſhall laſt, the half in 
the beginning of each year, and the other half ſix months after. Beſides 
the ſaid fleet, his Britannick Majeſty will always keep on foot a body of 
6000 infantry, which he will tranſport at his own expence; and of all the 
conqueſts that ſhall be made upon the States General, the King of Great 
Britain will be ſatisfied with the following places, to wit, the iſland of 
Walkeron, PEcluſe, and the iſland of Caſſante. The manner of attack, 
and continuing the war ſhall be ſettled by a regulation hereafter to be con- 
certed. And as the diſſolution of the government of the States General, 
which 1s the principal end propoſed by this war, will neceſſarily cauſe 
great prejudice to the Prince of Orange, nephew to the King of England, 
and as many places, towns and governments belonging to him will be 
found in the diviſion it is propoſed to make of the country, it hath been 
agreed and concluded that the ſaid Sovereigns will do all in their power 
that the ſaid Prince may find his advantages in the continuation and end 
of this war, as ſhall be hereafter ſtipulated in ſeparate articles, ſince it is 
to be preſumed that the credit they will thereby give to the ſaid Prince 
and his adherents, will contribute much to the good ſucceſs of the war; 
at leaſt will ſow ſuch ſeeds of jealouſy and diviſions among the Dutch, 
that the conqueſt of the country will be render'd much more eaſy. 


5. It is alſo agreed, that before the declaration of war, the two Sove- 
reigns ſhall uſe all their efforts jointly or ſeparately, as occaſion may 
require, to perſuade the Kings of Sweden and Denmark, or one of the 
two, to enter into this war againſt the States General; or at leaſt to oblige 


themſclyes to remain neuter ; and they ſhall alſo endeavour to draw inta 
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this party the Electors of Cologn and Brandenbourg, the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, the Duke of Newbourg and the Biſhop of Munſter. The ſaid 
Sovereigns ſhall alſo do all in their power to perſuade the Emperor and the 
Crown of Spain not to oppole the conqueſt of the ſaid country. 


6. Theſe fundamentals being ſettled, and the King of Great Britain 
after having declared himſelf a Catholick, and being in peace at home, 
leaves to the moſt Chriſtian King the liberty to name the time when they 
ſhall make war with their united forces againſt the States General; it has 
alſo been agreed and concluded that the moſt Chriſtian King ſhall name 
the time which ſhall appear to him moſt proper for the declaration of the 
ſaid war; the King of Great Britain being aſſured that his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty in naming the ſaid time, will have regard to the intereſts of both 
Crowns, which after the concluſion of this treaty are to be common and 
inſeparable. 


7. If upon account of this agreement the one or the other of the ſaid 
Sovereigns ſhall find himſelf hereafter engaged in foreign or domeſtick 
wars, the one who is not attacked ſhall aſſiſt the other with all his forces 
till the foreign war or rebellion ſhall be ended. | 


8. If in any preceding treaty made by the one or the other of the ſaid 
Sovereigns with any Prince or State whatſoever, there ſhould be found any 
clauſes contrary to thoſe which are ſpecified in this league, the ſaid clauſes 
ſhall be void, and thoſe contained in this preſent treaty ſhall remain in 
their full force and vigor. 


* 


From the diſpatches in the Depot it appears, that in the courſe of the 
treaty France refuſed to agree to the war againſt Hamburgh, agreed to 


give two millions of livres, which was at that time about 150,000 J. for 


the King's converſion, with a ſubſidy of three millions for the Dutch war, 
and ſoftened the expreſſions about the money for the King's converſion 
in the following words: by 


OPT END FX 


Projet 4 la fin de Particle deuxieme. * 


Lo Rot de la Grande Bretagne ẽtant convaincu de la vẽritẽ de la religion 
catholique, eſt rẽſolu de ſe reconcilier avec PEgliſe Romaine, auſſitot 
que le bien des affaires de ſon royaume lui pourra permettre; et quoi 
qu'il ait tout ſujet d'eſperer et de ſe promettre de VaffeCtion et de la fidelite 
de tous ſes ſujets, que ceux memes ſur qui dieu n'aura pas encore rẽpandu 
ſes graces aſſez abondamment pour les diſpoſer par un exemple fi auguſte 
a fe convertir, ne manqueront pas à P'obeiſſance inviolable que tous les 
peuples doivent à leurs ſouverains, mEme de religion contraire ; neam- 
moins comme il ſe trouve ſouvent dans les grande etats des eſprits brou- 
illons et inquiets qui Sefforcent de troubler le repos public, principalement 
quand ils en ont des pretextes auſſi plauſibles que celui de la religion, ſa 
Majeſte Brittannique qui n'a rien plus a coeur, apres avoir donne le repos 
aſa conſcience, que d'affirmir celui que la douceur de ſon gouvernement a 
procure a ſes ſujets, a cru que le meilleur moyen pour empecher qu'il ne 
fut alters, ſeroit d'etre aſſiire, en cas de trouble, des aſſiſtances de ſa Majeſtẽ 
tres Chrẽtien; laquelle voulant en cette occaſion donner au dit Roi de la 
Grande Bretagne des preuves effectives de ſon amitiẽ, et du deſir qu'elle a 
de contribuer au bon ſucces d'un deſſein ſi advantageux a ſa Majcſte Brit- 


tannique, et meme à toute la religion catholique, a promis et promet de 


fournir au dit Roi de la Grande Bretagne la ſomme de, &c. 


Tranſlation. 


Projeft of the end of the ſecond Article. French variation upon the wording 
"of the article of two millions of livres for the King's converſion, 


The King of Great Britain being convinced of the truth of the catho- 
lick religion, is reſolved to reconcile himſelf to the church of Rome, as 
ſoon as the affairs of his kingdom will permit him; and though he has 
every reaſon to hope and promiſe himſelf from the affection and fidelity of 
all his ſubjects, even thoſe to whom the Almighty has not as yet ſufficiently 
ſpread his grace to diſpoſe them after ſuch an auguſt example to become 
converts, that they will not fail in that inviolable obedience which all 
people, even of a different religion, owe their Sovereigns ; nevertheleſs 
there are often found in large ſtates turbulent and inquiet minds who 
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ſtudy to diſturb the public peace, particularly when they have ſo plauſible 
a pretext as that of religion, his Britannick Majeſty, who hath nothing 
more at heart, after having given peace to his own conſcience, than to 
confirm that which the mildneſs of his government hath procured to his 
ſubjects, believes the beſt means to prevent its being altered, would be 
the certainty, in caſe of trouble, of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's aſſiſtance; 
who being willing on this occaſion to give the ſaid King of Great Britain 
effective proofs of his friendſhip, and the deſire he hath to contribute to 
the good ſucceſs of a deſign fo advantageous to his Britannick Majeſty 
and the whole catholick religion, hath promiſed and doth hereby promiſe 
to furniſh to the ſaid King of Great Britain the ſum of, &c. 


In making this treaty King Charles knew well how diſagreeable his 
connexion with France would be to his people. Colbert repeats what 
Charles ſaid to him on this head as follows : 


Leiter Monſr. Colbert: to Monſr. de Lyonne.—Charles told bim he was the 
almoſt cnly man in his kingdom in the intereſt of France. 


20 Aug. 1668. 


* me difoit, qu'il ſe trouvoit quaſi le ſcul dans ſon royaume qui ait des 
inclinations pour la France; que toutes ſes ſujets erotent beaucoup plus 
portes pour 'Eſpsgne, et qu'il avoit bien des meſures à garder. 


Tranſlation. 


H (that is King Charles) told me, that he found himſelf as it were 

the only perſon in his kingdom who had inclinations for France; 
that all his ſubjects were more carried i in favour of Spain; and that there- 
fore he had many meaſures to preſerve. | 


tl. TY — 


From the French diſpatches at Verſailles it appears, that the almoſt 


only difference between the two courts about the ſecret treaty was, that 


Charles inſiſted to begin with the declaration of his popery; whereas 
Louis the XIVth was eager that he ſhould begin with declaring war in 
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conjunction with him againſt Holland. It is probable that the view of 
the Dutcheſs of Orleans journey to Dover to mect her brother, was to 


prevail with him to yield this point to France. Part of a letter from 
Colbert at Dover to Louis the XIVth is as follows: 


Part of a-Letter from Monſr. Colbert to Louis the XIVth.—-The Dutcheſs ef 
Orleans tries to perſuade her brother to make be Duicò war precede the 
declaration of his Neg. | 


| Dover, 30 May, 1670. 
M AD AME m'a dit, qu' elle avoit ebranlẽ Pelprit du roy fon trere, In the Det. 
et qu? elle le voyoit preſque diſpoſe à declarer la guerre aux Hol- 
landois avant toutes choſcs. 
| Tranſlation. 
ADAME told me, that ſhe had ſhaken her brother's mind, and that 


ſhe ſaw him anole diſpoled | to declare war againſt the Dutch * 
cvery other thing. 


The ſame letter adds, that Charles was deſirous Marſhal Turenne 
ſhould come over to Dover to fix the plan of the war, but that he_ 


Colbert, had diſſuaded King Charles Trom 1 It, as a thing which would 
make too much noiſe. 


A ſew days however after this, it appears from the diſpatches in the 
Depot, that the treaty was concluded upon its original plan by the four 
popiſh commiſſioners, and unknown to the King's prote! (tant miniiters, 


The treaty itſelf is not in the Depot; but there is the following private 
ratification of it by Louis the XIVth. 


Lettre du Roi au Roi d Angleterre du 10 Juin, 1670. 
Monſieur mon frere, 


J Ai vd et examine les articles du traitẽ, qui a ẽtẽ conclu et ſignẽ à Ia the Depers 
22 Mai 


Douvre le 1 J par le ſeigneur Colbert mon Ambaſſadeur, et 
par les mylords Arlington et Arundel de Warder, ct les ſeigneurs Cheya- 


liers Cliffort et Berlings vos commiſſaires; et quoique j aye fait expẽdier 
ce jourd' hui mes lettres de ratification en lat meilleure forme qu'il a £te- 


poſſible, et ſuivant ce qui a ẽtẽ convenu entre les dits ſeigneurs ambaſia- 
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1 deur et commiſſaires; neammoins comme ils ont trouve i propos pour tenir 
F ce traitẽ d' autant plus ſecret juſqu' à ce qu'il ſoit tems de le mettre à exe- 
9 cution, que nos lettres de ratification ne ſoyent point ſcellees de nos grands 
ſceaux, mais ſeulement de ceux de notre ſecret;” j'ai cri devoir encore 
aſſurer votre Majeſtẽ par ces ligues de ma propre main, que j'approuve et 
ratifie tout les contenu au dit traite, et que je promet en foi et parole de , 
Roi, de Poblerver et de Pentretenir inviolablement en tous ſes points, ſans 
jamais y contre venir en quelque maniere que ce puiſſe &tre. Jeſpere que 
Dieu benira notre étroite union d'amitié et d'interèts de tout le bon ſucces * 
* que nous en ſouhaitons, et pour fa gloire et pour la bonheur commun 
de nos ſujets. Je ſuis, &c. 


— 
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Tranſlation. 


Letter Louis ihe XIV th to the King of England, dated 10 June, 1670. 
Sir, my Brother, | 
1 HAVE ſeen and examined the articles of the treaty that was con- 


22 May May 


cluded and ſigned at Dover the TJune by Mr. Colbert my ambaſſador, 
and the Lords Arlington and Arundel of Wardour, and the Chevaliers 
Clifford and Beling, your commiſſioners ;. and tho? I have this day cauſed: 
my letters of ratification to be expedited in the beſt form poſſible, and 
agreeable to what had been agreed between the ſaid ambaſſador and 
commillioners ; nevertheleſs as they have thought proper, in order to keep 
this treaty a greater ſecret till it be time to put it in execution, that our 
letters of ratification ſhould not be ſealed with our great ſeals, but only 
with our privy ones, I thought it neceſſary to aſſure your Majeſty by theſe 
lines written with my own hand, that I approve and ratify all the contents 
of the ſaid treaty, and I promiſe on the faith and word of a King to ob- 
ſerve and keep them inviolably in all points, without ever acting contrary 
thereto in any manner whatſoever. I hope God will bleſs our ſtrict union 
of friendſhip and intereſts with all the good ſucceſs we can wiſh from it, as 
well for his own glory : as the common good of our ſubjects. I am, &c. 


A letter from Colbert in the Depot of the 16 Oct. 1670, mentions 
Charles's ratification to have been / Ja ſignature du roy avec ſon ſceau et 


une lettre de ſa main. The King's fignature and ſeal, and a letter by 
his hand.“ 


* 


o 
There is ſome reaſon to believe, that whilſt King Charles was finiſhing 
the treaty which reſerved to him a power of making the declaration of his 
popery precede the declaration of the war againſt Holland, he gave the 
French reaſon to hope that his inclinations were to begin with the latter. 


In the Depot there is the following letter from Monſr. Colbert. 


Lettre de Mr. Colbert au Rei, du 6 Juin, 1670,—Charles intends by driving 
the Diſſenters to extremities, to get a-pretence for ftrenghtening his military 


force. Delays to begin the Dutch war till he ſees the effeft of that 
intention. 


Sire, 


1 Foi d'Angleterre, le duc d' Vork, et mylord Arlington ont trcs 

bien recù les compliments que votre Majeſte m'a ordonne de leur 
faire de fa part. Et je les ai trouvẽs tous bien diſpoſcs i ne point perdre 
de tems a execution des choſes qui ont &te promiſes; il n'y en a pas nean- 
moins encore de determine pour le principal point, et on ne pretend pas 
meme le fixer qu'on ne ſoit de retour à Londres, et qu'on n'ait vii quelles 
ſuites pourra avoir la ſeverite avec laquelle le Roi a deſſein de faire obſerver 
le dernier acte du parlement contre les afſemblees des ſectaires; et il eſpere 
que leur dẽſobẽiſſance lui facilitera les moyens de ſortifier ſes troupes, et 
de parvenir bientot au but qu'il fe propoſe : il a cependant approuve les 
raiſons qu' a eu votre Majeſte de ne pas conſentir au paſſage de Mr. de 
Turenne en ce pays. Il m'a temoigne auſſi ſe rendre a celles qui obligent 
votre Majeſte de donner part i Mr. PElecteur de Cologne et a PEveque 
de Munſter de votre union contre la Hollande : mais madame m'a dit depuis 
qu'il avoit encore pris du tems pour en dèliberer et donner une reponſe 
preciſe, J'eſpere qu'elle la reportera telle que votre Majeſte la ſouhaite; 
Mylord Arlington m'ayant dit ce matin qu'il eſtimoit qu'on ne devoit pas 
differẽr de faire cette confidence i ces Princes, en | eu faiſant promettre de 
ne communiquer ce ſecret à perſonne. 


Pour ce qui regarde fla nẽgociation de Vanbeuning, elle eſt bien en 


garde contre lui, dempècher qu'il ne faſſe rien qui puiſſe apporter quelque 
. retardement à ce qui a <tc conclu, et de le congedier le plutot qu'on 
pourra, ſans lui donner aucune ſatisfaction. 
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deal of care to hinder him from doing any thing that might cauſe a hin- 


. E N re 


Voila, Sire, tout ce que j'oſe me donner l'honneur Mecrire a votre 
Me jeſtẽ ſur ces affaires par la voie de Pordinatre. ä 
Madame fait tat de partir Jeudi prochain, et je crois qu'un plus long 
ſour à Douvres deviendroit fort ennuyeux, et porteroit prejudice aux 
affaires du Roi ſon frere, dont la preſence ſemble bien neceſſaire a Londres 
a prelent, Je ſuis, &c. | 


(Signẽ) COLBERT. 


Tran/lation. 


Mr. Colbert's Letter to Louis the XIVth. 


Sire, | Dover, 6 June, 1670. 
HE King of England, the duke of York, and my lord Arlington 
have received extremely well the compliments that your Majeſty 

ordered me to make them on your part. I found them all well diſpoſed 
not to loſe any time in the execution of the things that have been pro- 
miſcd. There is nothing however yet determined for the principal point, 
and they dont even pretend to fix it till they return to London, and ſee. 
what may follow from the ſeverity with which the King deſigns to make 
the laſt act of parliament againſt the meetings of the ſectaries be obſerved , 
and he hopes that their diſobedience will give him the eafier means of 
encreaſing the force of his troops, and coming ſpeedily to the end he 
propoſes : he hath approved of your Majeſty's reaſons for not conſenting 
to M. de Turenne's journey into this country. He ſeemed alſo to acquieſce 
with thoſe which obliged your Mzjeſty to communicate your union 
againſt Holland, to the clector of Cologn and the biſhop of Munſter : but 
madame has told me fince, that he had again taken time to deliberate on 
it and give a precile aniwer, I hope it will be ſuch as your Majeſty 
wiſhes; my lord Arlington having this morning told me that he thought 
they ſhould not deter placing this confidence in thoſe Princes, on their 
promiſing not to communicate the ſecret to any body. 


As to what regards Vanbeuning's negociation, his Majeſty takes a great 
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drance to what has been concluded, and to diſmiſs him the earlieſt that 


can be without giving him any ſatisfaction. 


- This, Sire, is all I dare do myſelf the honour of wang”: to your 
Majeſty upon theſe affairs by the poſt. 


Madame thinks cf leaving this place next Thurſday, and I believe a 
longer ſtay at Cover would be very troubleſome, and do prejudice to the 
affairs of the King her brother, whoſe preſence ſeems to be extremely 
neceſſary in London. | 

I am, &c. 


(Signed) COLBERT. 
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Charles not having received any of the money ſtipulated for his con- 
verſion, ſtill delayed preparing for the Dutch war, under pretence that 
he was firſt to declare his converſion, Colbert having received orders 
from Louis the XIVth, on the 17 September 1670, to urge him on this 
head; writes the following account of the arguments which he uſed with 
King Charles. 


Recit de ce qui a &? dit au Roi d' Angleterre par Pambaſſadeur de France, 
dans la conference du 28 Septembre, 1670. 


Gan il y aura bientot trois mois que les ratifications du traitẽ ont In the Dep:4. 


ete echangces, le Roi mon maitre croit que votre Majeſte trouvera à 
propos de prendre ſans delai fa derniere reſolution ſur Pexecution de ce 
qui y eſt contenu, a fin que vous puilſics prendre enſemble des meſures 
certaines; car votre Majeſtẽ voit combien le tems preſſe deja, et que pour 
pouvoir faire quelque choſe de bon contre les Hollandois, et achever 
promptement l'affaire, il faut commencer à entrer en action, s'il eſt 
humainement poſſible, des le commencement du printems prochain ; 
d' autant plus que ſi on ne le fait pas, on s'expoſera a inconvenient qui eſt 
fort grand, de ne pouvoir engager dans le parti un bon nombre de Princes 
de Empire; les quels le Roi mon maitre voit clair à les faire entrer des à 
preſent, et votre Majeſte ſait combien leur jonction, et une diverſion 
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conſiderable de ce cote l, peut contribuer au bon et prompt ſucces du 
deſſein, et \ ſa furete infaillible. 


Votre Majeſtẽ fera encore rẽflection, s'il lui plait, ſur le beſoin indiſpen- 
ſable qu' a le Roi mon maitre de faire de bonne heure, et dans cette 
annce meme, des magaſins de toute ſorte de guerre et de bouche dans les 
ctats de PElecteur de Cologne, et de PEvcque de Munſter ; au lieu que i 
votre Majcſte ne ſe dẽtermine pas promptcment, il ſera plus facile aux 
Hollandols, des qu'ils auront pris plus vivement Pa!larme qu'ils ont deja, 
de detourner ces Princes de engagement ou vous les voules jetter, en y 
ſacrifiant de grandes ſommes d' argent, comme il ne faut pas douter qu'ils 
ne faſſent avec profuſion, pour les faire demeurer neutres, et meme pour 
former auſſi de ce cote la quelque parti pour ur dctenle. 


Il eſt vrai, Sire, qu'il ſemble* que ſelon les termes du traité, votre 
Majeſtc doit premierement faire ſa declaration de Catholicite, et je puis 
bien lui dire auſſi avec verite, que le Roi mon maitre le ſouhaite avec la 
derniere paſſion, tant pour l' avantage de la religion, que pour ſes propres 
interèts politiques; mais comme vous trouve, à propos, et qu'il eſt juſte 
auſſi et meme abſolument neceſſaire, d' obtenir auparavant du pape les 
conditions qui peuvent faire agrcer à vos ſujets votre converſion; et que 
cette affaire, quelque diligence que l'on faſſe, ne fe terminera pas peut 
etre fi promptement que le Roi mon maitre et votre Majeſte le deſirent; 


il vous prie de faire encore rifletion ſur toutes les raiſons qui le perſua- 


dent, que pour parvenir plus facilement et plus ſarement aux deux 
principales ſins que vous (tes propolces, il ſeroit neceſſaire que la guerre 
de Tolande précédat, ou au moins accompagnit la d'claration de Ja 
Catholicits; et ſur cela je dois informer votre Majeſte d'une particularite 
dont je Roi mon maitre m*ccrit, qui eſt de grande conſequence. Vous 
javcs combien il importe pour la ſtrets et le bon ſucces de votre deſſein 
contre les Hollandois, que VEle&eur de Brandebourg ſoit de la partie, 
ſans qui les autres Princes ne $*engageroient avec vous qu'en tremblant. 
Or ſur le ſijet, &c. de meme qu'en la lettre du Roi du 17me. Votre 
j od peut tirer de N une conſequence fort juſte combien, &c. idem 
ju ques a avant que la choſe cclatte. 
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On pourra dire à votre Majeſte ſur tout ceci, que ſi avant la declaration 


de ſa catholicite elle n'a rien fait qui puiſſe faire craindre ou ſoupęonner 
aux Hollandois qu'elle ait pris des liaiſſons contre eux avec le Roi mon 
maitre, ils ſe tiendront dans une plein repos, et ne prendront aucune part 
à Paffaire, et meme qu'ils n'oſerotent le faire par la vive apprehenſion qui 
leur reſteroit toujours, que votre Majeſte ne leur en tEmoignit aufſit6r 
ſon reſſentiment en $'uniſſant contr* eux avec la France. Le Roi mon maitre 
a dèja fait remarquer à votre Majeſte par ſes rẽponſes, et il m'ordonne 
encore de vous remettre en mẽmoire le peu de folidite de cette eſperance, 
Si on fait rẽflexion que votre Majeſtẽ ſe voulant conduire avec toutes les 
circonſpections requiſes dans une fi grande affaire, il lui ſera d'une indiſ- 
penſable nẽceſſitẽ pour mieux contenir vos peuples dans le devoir, qu? 
avant l'acte de votre declaration ou tout au moins en le faiſant, vous leur 
donnics à connoitre que vous avẽs fait une tres ẽtroite liailon avec le Roi 
mon maitre, par le moyen de la quelle, fi vous le voulés, vous pourrés 
diſpoſer de toutes les forces de la France contre vos ennemis, ſoit domeſti- 
ques, ſoit trangers: et de 1k votre Majeſte peut juger fi la connoiſſance de 
cette union ctant de cette forte devenu publique, les Hollandois s'abſtien- 
dront de prendre part à Paftaire par la crainte de promouvoir entre les deux 
Rois une liaiſon qu'ils verrotent d&a toute formee, et ſans autre remede à 
leur Cgard que celui de ticher a ſuſciter des embarras à votre Majeſte dans ſes. 
propres etats; mais le Rot mon maitre juge que ce ne ſeroit pas encore Ia le 
ſeul motif de Pinteret qu'ils y prendroient, car ils reconnoitroient d'ailleurs 
qu'un Roi "Angleterre Catholique ẽtroitement lis d'amitiẽ et d'interèts avec 
le Roi mon maitre, et Pun et l'autre piques et offenſẽs de leur conduite 
paſſce par tant de differentes injures qu'ils en ont regues, ne les laiſſeroient 


pas jouir longtems aulſſi paiſiblement qu'ils font aujourd'hui des princi- 


paux avantages du commerce de tout le monde; ct des Ia on doit croire 
que les Hollandois ne garderotent plus aucunes meſures pour parer ce coup 
de leur ruine, jettant leurs trefors a pleines mains, et Epuifant meme, s'il 


etoit nẽceſſaire leur ercdit, pour former, appuyer et maintenir contre 


votre Majeſtè un grand parti dans votre royaume, qui ne manque jamais 
de mccontens et de brouillons, lors meme quils en ont bien moins de ſujet 
que n'en fourneroit le pretexte du changement de religion du Souverain, 
que votre Majeſte fait n'erre toujours que trop plauſible dans une populace z. 
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votre Majeſtẽ par commence attaquer les Hollandois conjointement avec la 
France, le Roi mon maitre eſt perſuade que cette attaque produiroit 
d'abord tant de confuſion et de delordre dans leurs provinces, qu? outre 
qu'elles ne ſeroient plus en ẽtat de troubler PAngleterre, il arriyeroit encore 
que le parti du royaume qui leur eſt le plus affoctionnẽ, ne voyant point de 
reſſource a leurs affaires, ſe tiendroit toujours attache au plus fort qui 
ſeroit celui de votre Majeſte; au lieu que {i vous faites prẽcẽder la declaration 
de la catholicite à Vattaque, les Hollandois voyant evidemment par le 
changement de religion de votre Majeſte, tout le mal inevitable qui lcur en 
arriveroit dans la ſuite, prendrojent des Pinſtant meme toutes les meſures 
et rclolutions nẽceſſaires pour former contre vous des factions et des re- 
voltes dans vos propres Etats, à quoi ils trouveroient de trẽs grand faciliter 
pour les raiſons que je viens de dire. En fin, Sire, ce que le Roi mon 
maitre propoſe n'apportera pas de retard ment a Pexecuton de vetre deſcin; 
au contraire il en produira Fentiere ſuretè et abrẽgera notablement 1- tems 
au quel votre Majeſtẽé pourra faire ſa declaration; car le Roĩ mon maine n'eſt 
pas perſuade que pour en venir a cet acte vous loyes oblige Watterdre la 
fin de.la guerre de Hollande, mais apre3,qu'cle vous aura fourni les prẽ- 
textes de vous armer, il croit que le tems le plus propre P2ur votre decla- | 

ration ſeroit au milieu d'une guerre hevreulſe, quand vous pourriés feire 
toucher au doigt à vos ſohets, que vous ctes ſur le poiat de leur procurer 
le grand avantage des principaux profits du commerce du monde, dont 
les Hollandois les fruſtroient par leur puiſfance et par l'application qu'ils 
donnoient à les attirer tous à l-urs Ctats avec une avidité inſatiable. De 
ſorte que les marchands etant 1; iisfaits par cette raiſon de commerce, tout 
ce qu'il y a de braves officiers, et ſoldats dans votre royaume occupẽs a la 
guerre d' Hollande, les Preſbyteriens et ſeCtaires contens de libre exerciſe 
que vous leur aurcs accorde, et les principaux de votre conſcil engagẽs 
dans cette guerre par la part que vous leur alles donner au traité, et 
obliges d'ailleurs par leur honneur et la fidelits qu'ils vous doivent, non 
ſeulement a faire leur devoir, mais auſſi a y porter tous ceux du parlement 
fur qu'ils ont du credit, il ne reſtera aucun ſujet de craindre; que votre 
declaration étant faite dans cette conjoncture, puiſſe exciter le moindre 
trouble dans vos ẽtats: Votre majeſtẽ ſupplcera par ſes lumieres et par la 
parfaite connoiſſance de Petat de lon royaume, et de celui de ſes voiſins, 
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a toutes les autres raiſons que j'obmets pour ne pas etre trop ennuyeux; et 
apres qu'elle y aura fait toute la rẽflexion que P'importance de la matiere 


merite, il lui plaira me faire ſavoir ſes dernieres reſolutions, à fin que j'en 


informe le Roi mon maitre. 
Tranſlation. 


Relation of what was ſaid to the King of England by the French Ambaſſador 
in the Conference of - the 28 Sept. 1670. 


He preſſes Charles to begin with the Dutch war before declaring himſelf a Catholic, 


A there are very near three months gone ſince the ratifications of the 

treaty were exchanged, the King my maſter believes your Majeſty 
will find it proper to take without delay your laſt reſolution upon the 
contents of it, to the end that you may purſue together ſome ſteady 
meaſures; for your Majeſty ſees how much the time preſſes already, and 
that to be able to do any thing to purpoſe againſt the Dutch, and ſpeedily 
finiſh the affair, it will be neceſſary to enter into action, if it is humanly 
poſſible, in the beginning of the next ſpring; and the more ſo, as, if it is 
not done, you will be expoſed to the very great inconvenience of not 
being able to engage in the party a good number of the Princes of the 
Empire, whom the King my maſter 1s clear for engaging now, and your 
Majeſty knows how much their junction, and a conſiderable diverſion on 


that ſide, might contribute to the happy and ſpeedy ſuccels of the deſign, 
and your own infallible ſalefy. 


Your Majeſty will alſo, if you pleaſe, reflect on the indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity the King my maſter is under to make in good time, and even this 
year, magazines of proviſions and all forts of warlike ſtores ia the ſtates 
of the Elector of Cologne and the Biſhop' of Munfter ; inſtead of which, 
if your Majeſty does not ſpeedily determine, it will be much more cafy for 
the Dutch, upon taking the alarm more ſtrongly than they have-as yet 
done, to detach thoſe Princes from the engagement you wiſh them to 
enter into, by throwing large ſums of money amongſt them, as there is 
no doubt the Dutch will with great profuſion do, in order to induce them 
to remain neuter, and even to form on that ſide alſo ſome party for their 


defence, 
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It is true, Sire, it appears, according to the terms of the treaty, that 
your Majeſty ought firſt to declare yourſelf a Catholick, and I may 
with great truth fay, that the King my maſter ardently wiſhes for it, as 
well for the advantage of religion as for his own proper political intereſts : 
but as you judge it proper, and it is allo juſt, nay abſolutely neceſſary, 
firſt to obtain from the Pope the conditions that may render your con- 
verſion agreeable to your ſubjects; and as this affair, whatever diligence 
is uſed in it, may not be perhaps ſo ſoon terminated as the King my 
maſter and your Majeſty deſire; he begs you will again reflect upon all 
the reaſons which perſuade him, that to accompliſh more eaſily and more 
ſurely the two principal ends you have propoſed, it is neceſſary the war 
with Holland ſhould precede, or at leaſt accompany your declaring yourſelt 
a Catholick. And upon this I am to inform your Majeſty of a particular 
which the King my maſter has wrote me of the greateſt conſequence. 
You know how important it is for the ſafety and good ſucceſs of your 
deſign againſt the Dutch, that the Elector of Brandenbourg ſhould be 
concerned, without which the other Princes would tremble to engage 
themſelves with you. Now on the ſubject, &c. the ſame as in the King's 
letter of the 17th. —Your Majeſty may gather from thence one very juſt 
conſequence how much, &c. idem, till ſuch time as the affair breaks out. 


Perhaps your Majeſty may be told upon all this, that if before the 
declaration of religion, you do nothing which can cauſe a fear or luſpicion 
in the Dutch that you have entered into alliance with the King my maſter 
againſt them, they will keep themſelves entirely quiet, and take no part 
in the affair, and the rather that they will not dare to do. it from the lively 
apprehenſions which will always remain with them that your Majeſty 
would ſhew your reſentment by uniting yourſelf with France againſt them» 
The King my maſter has already remarked to your Majeſty in his anſwers, 
and now orders me to remind you of the little ſolidity of ſuch hopes. If 
people reflect, they will ſee, that if your M:jeſty deſires to proceed with 
the circumſpection neceſſary in fo great an affair, it will be indiſpenſably 
neceſſary for you, in order to keep your people in their duty, that before 
the act of your declaration is made, or at the fartheſt in making it, you 
ſhould give them to underſtand you have made a very ſtrict union with 
the King my maſter, by means of which, if you deſire it, you can diſpoſe 
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of all the force of France againſt all your enemies, whether domeſtick, 
or foreign: and from thence your Majeſty may judge, if the knowledge 
of this union being in this manner become publick, the Dutch will refrain 
from taking part in the affair through fear of promoting between the two 
Kings an alliance which they ſee already quite formed, and without any 
other remedy with regard to them, than that of endeavouring to excite 
embarraſſinents in your Majeſty's own ſtates; but the King my maſter 
judges that this would not be the only motive for intereſting themſelves in 
ſuch an event, for they would recollect that a Catholick King of England 
ſtrictly bound in triendſhip and intereſts with the King my maſter, and both 
Princes piqued and offended at their paſt conduct on account of ſo many 
different injuries received from them, would not let them enjoy long 
ſo peaceably as they do now the principal advantages of the trade of the 
whole world ; and from thence it cannot be doubted, that the Dutch 
would ſtick at no meaſures to ward off this ſtroke tending to their ruin, 
but would throw their treaſures by handtuls, and even exhauſt if it were 
neceſlary their credit, to form, ſupport and maintain againſt your Majeſty 
a ſtrong party in your kingdom, which ſeldom wants diſcontented and 
turbulent people, even though they had a much leſs ſubject than the 
change of the Sovereign's religion would furniſh them with, which your 
Majeſty knows is always too plauſible a one with the populace ; on the 
contrary, if your Majeſty begins by attacking the Dutch jointly with 
France, the King my maſter 1s perſuaded that this attack will immediately 
produce ſo much confuſion and diſorder in their provinces, that beſides 
their not being in a condition to trouble England, that part of the king- 
dom which is the molt affectionate to them, not ſeeing any reſource to their 
affairs, would keep themſelves attached to the ſtrongeſt ſide, which would be 
that of your Majeſty ; inſtead of which, if you cauſe the declaration of reli- 
gion to precede the attack, the Dutch evidently ſeeing from your Majeſty's 
change of religion the inevitable evil that muſt happen to them in the end, 
would from that inſtant take all the neceſſary meaſures and reſolutions to 
torm againſt you factions and revolts in your kingdom, which they would 
find not very difficult, for the reaſons I have juſt mentioned. In fine, Sire, 
what the King my maſter propoſes will occaſion no delay in the execution 
of your deſign; on the contrary, it will make it entirely ſure, and abridge 


conſiderably the time for your Majeſty's making the declaration; for the 
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King my maſter is not of opinion that to accompliſh this act you need be 
obliged to wait the end of the war with Holland, but after you are fur- 
niſhed with the pretences for arming, he thinks the moſt proper time for 
your declaration would, be in the midſt of a ſucceſsful war, when you 
could make your ſubjects feel that you were on the point of procuring: 
them the great advantage of the principal profits of the trade/6f the world, 
of which the Dutch would fruſtrate them by their power and thei 
application to draw all to themſelves with an inſatiable greedineſs. 
The conſequence of which would be, that the merch being ſatis- 
fied with this commercial reaſon, all your brave officers and. ſoldiers 
occupied in the war with Holland, the Preſbyterians and ſectaries 
content with the free exerciſe of religion which you will grant them, and 
the principal perſons of your council engaged in this war by the part you. 
are about to give them in the treaty, and otherwiſe obliged by the honour: 
and faith they owe you, not only to do their duty, but alſo to keep all 
thoſe to it in parliament with-whom they have credit, there will not remain 
the leaſt ground to fear, that your declaration being made in this con- 


juncture, can | excite the ſmalleſt troubles in your kingdoms. Your 


Majeſty's penetration, and perfect knowledge of the ſtate of your own 
kingdom, and that of your neighbours, will ſuggeſt to you. all CT 
reaſons, which I omit, to avoid being tireſome ; and after you haye made 
all the reflection that the importance of the matter merits, your Majeſty. 
will pleaſe to Jet me know your ultimate reſolutions, to the end I may 
communicate them. to the King my maſter.” h 


— e — * 


Probably Charles's heſitation aroſe from his conſciouſneſs, that in his | 
ſecret treaty with France, he was ſupported by none but his popiſh 
miniſters ; for which reaſon it appears, from the French diſpatches in the- 
Depot, that he carried on the following very extraordinary intrigue to lay 
the burden of part of the articles of that. treaty upon his proteſtant 
miniſters. | 


A letter from Colbert to Louis the XIVth, dated 14 July, 1670, bears, 
that upon the death of the dutcheſs of Orleans, Buckingham propoſed to 
go to France with an embaſly of condolence, and to try to bring about 


an alliance between the French and Engliſh courts z that the King, the 
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duke of York, and lord Arlington were pleaſed to hear it; that he, 
Colbert, had encouraged him to it; that Buckingham had propoſed it to 
Lauderdale and Aſhley Cooper (afterwards earl of Shafteſbury) that Lau- 
derdale agreed to it, but Aſhley Cooper aſked time to conſider, 


On the 28th July, 1670, Colbert writes Louis the XIVth, that King In the Deper. 
Charles was to ſend Buckingham ambaſſador to France, with a view that 


Louis the XIVth might gain him to bring about a treaty between the two 
Princes againſt the Dutch, concealing from him the treaty already made; 
and ſeveral letters bear Charles's permiſſion to the French King to Aitter 
Buckingham with the command of the Engliſh troops which. were to be 
employed againſt the Dutch ; that Buckingham had the direction of 
Aſhley Cooper, who had been raiſed by him; and that the King himſelf 


could anſwer for Lauderdalc from the perſonal attachment which Lauder. 
dale had to him. 


In conſequence of this, Buckingham went ambaſſador to France. 


On the 25th of Auguſt, 1670, Colbert writes Louis the XIVth an In the Depez. 
account of King Charles's joy upon Louis's having gained Buckingham: 
that Charles ſaid Buckingham had been always a friend both to the Dutch 
war and to popery, but that he could not keep a ſecret : and that Charles 
had propoſed there ſhould be what he called ane traité famule, which 
ſhould be a repetition of the former one in all things except the article 
relative to the King's declaring himſelf Roman Catholic; and that* the 


proteſtant miniſters, Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper, and Lauderdale, ſhould 
be brought to be parties to it. 


On the 8th of September, 1670, Colbert writes thus to Louis the 
XIVch. 


Part of Colbert*s letter to Louis the XIVth, 8 Sept. 1670. King Charles 
makes a tool of Buckingham in the ſecond ſecret treaty. 
| Roy d' Angleterre et mylord Arlington m' ont dit, qu'on avoit ecrit In the Depor. 
au duc de Bouquingham qu'il pourroit revenir quand il lui plairoit, 
et qu a ſon retour ici on tacheroit d'achever ce qu'il avoit fi bien com- 
mence z et, qu'en y procedant pas a pas, et ne faiſant rien quien ſa. 
preſence, on Vengageroit encore plus, 
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In the Depor. 


In the Depot. 


Al 
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Tur King of England and my lord . have told me, that 
they had written to the Duke of Buckingham that he might return 
when he pleaſed, and that upon his return they would endeavour to finiſh 
what he had ſo well begun; and that by proceeding ſtep by ſtep, and 
doing nothing but in his preſence, they would lead him ſtill further. 


Buckingham ſoon after came over to England; and it appears from 
Colbert's diſpatches that Buckingham, Lauderdale, Aſhley Cooper, and 
the duke of York, were appointed commiſſioners by King Charles for 
conducting the treaty with Monſ. Colbert. In order to deceive Bucking- 
ham till better, and to irritate his keenneſs by oppoſition, lord Arlington 
and Colbert pretended to throw obſtructions in the way of the treaty. 
On the 29th September Colbert writes to Louis the XIVth, that Bucking- 
ham was preſſing for the treaty, and complained of lord Arlington's 
backwardneſs; and that King Charles had deſired the article relating to 
money for his religion, might be ſunk in the traité fmule, and the ſum 
due to him on that account thrown into his ſubſidy for the Dutch war, in 
order to hide his intention to become Catholick from his proteſtant miniſters, 


On the 2d of October, 1670, Colbert writes Louis the XIVth, that 
Buckingham is grown keener and keener, the King having agreed to give 
him the command of 6000 Engliſh troops to be uſed againſt Holland; 
that the new commiſſioners are working at the new treaty, not knowing of 
the old one. The King having given the commiſſioners the line, the differ- 
ences between it and the former treaty are trifling. 


But the impatience 'of Buckingham is not half ſo well painted in 
Colbert's letters, as in the three following letters written in his own hand. 
_ de la lettre de Mr. de Bouquingham an Roi, avant la letire de Mr. 

| Colbert, du 13 Octobre, 1670. 


In che Depot, 1 L eſt tres important pour le bien de cette affaire, qu'elle ſoit conclu 


devant Paſſemblee de notre parlement; c'eſt pourquoi je ſupplie tres 
humblement votre Majeſts de nous vouloir envoyer au plus vite ſes 
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dernieres reſolutions ſur chaque article de ce traits, à fin que nous puiſſions 
travailler d etre en ẽtat de la ſervir au commencement du printems prochain: 
Vanbuning m'a offert depuis mon retour une ſomme aſſez conſiderable 
pour changer de parti; il n'y a pas trouve ſon compte; mais j'apprẽhende 
qu'il le pourra trouver ailleurs, fi la choſe traine en longueur ; et pour 
cette raiſon je ſuis furieuſement en peine juſqu' à ce qu'elle ſoit finie, 
Pour l'amour de Dieu, Sire, croyes que jamais homme n'a été attache à 
perſonne du monde avee tant de paſſion, de reſpect et de reconnoiſſance, 
comme je le ſerai toute ma vie a votre Majeſtẽ. 


Letter from the duke of Buckingham to Louis the XIV th, bound up before the 
letter from Mr. Colbert of the 13 October, 1670. —Impatient for the 
ſecret treaty. 

I T is very important to the good ſucceſs of this affair, that it ſhould be 

concluded before the meeting of parliament; for which reaſon I moſt 
humbly beg your Majeſty will ſend us with the utmoſt diſpatch your final 
reſolutions upon every article of this treaty, to the end that we may 
endeavour to be in a capacity of ferving you in the beginning of the ſpring. 

Vanbuning ſince my return has offered me a very conſiderable fum to 

change ſides, though he did not find his account in it; but I apprehend he 

may with others, if the affair is drawn into length; and for this reafon I am 


in a furious pain till it be finiſhed. For the love of God, Sire, believe 
that no man in the world can be attached with greater paſſion, reſpect 


and acknowledgement, than I ſhall be to your Majeſty all my life. 


Lettre du duc de Bouquingham au Roi, du 1 9 Novembre, 1670. 
Sire, | 


E ſerois au deſeſpoir fi votre Majeſtẽ pouvoit douter de mon zele et de ma In the Depor. 


fidelite : je lui dois tout par reconnoiſſance, mais je me ſens encore plus 
fortement attache a ſon ſervice par les qualites, que Jai trouvees dans fa 
perſonne qui la rendent auſſi eftimable et au deſſus du commun, comme 
elle Veſt par ſon caractere. Ce ſont elles qui m*ont oblige pour jamais 
dere plus a votre Majeſte, que tout ce qu'il y a dans le monde, et qui 


me feront toujours fans reſerve lui declarer nettement mes penſees ſur 
toutes choſes, avec cette aſſurance, comme je me ſoumettrai toujours a ſon 


jugement, auſſi qu'elle ne jugera par mal de moi pour Pemportement que 


Jaurai pour tout ce qui lui regatde. En fin, Sire, je ne me puis empecher 
I 
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plus longtems de dire à votre Majeſtẽ que jamais choſe ne m'a tant trouble 
Feſprit, que la conduite de ce traitẽ depuis notre retour de Newmarket. 
Le Roi mon maitre y Etoit tombe d'accord avec votre Majeſte de tout; 
il ne manquoit plus rien que de dreſſer les articles, que nous devous ſigner 
dans deux jours, et qui, je ſuis aſſure, pouvoient Etre ecrits en moins d'un. 
Mylord d'Arlington les devoit achever par concert avec Mr. Pambaſſa- 
deur, mais depuis ce tems Ia nous n'avons eu que des retardemens. Le 
premier acroc fut ſur les Iſles de Gorce et de Worne, que Mr. PAmbaſſa- 
deur a accorde depuis; mais cela ne devoit point retarder la choſe, car le 
Roi mon maitre ſe rẽſolut de ſigner lè traité, laiſſant une place vuide pour 
les dites iſles, ſur les aſſurances que je lui avois donnees de Paffeftion.de 
votre Majeſte, et que fans doute elle les y mettroit elle meme, apres les 
raiſons qu'on lui pourroit donner la deſſus. Dabord je le dis a Mr. PAm- 
baſſadeur, croyant de mon cote avoir fait des merveilles; mais le lende- 
main, au lieu de conclurre, nous eùmes une autre diſpute ſur le preambule, 
et Particle touchant le Prince d'Orange. Le Roi mon maitre dabord con- 
ſentit encore a tout ce qu'il demandoit ; mais cela ne nous profita de rien, 
car il trouva toujours de nouvelles difficultes, refuſant de ſigner juſq' au 
retour de ſon courrier. Preſentement nous ſommes ſur la diſpute d' une de 
ces deux millions de livres qui devoient Etre payes ſur le ſignement du 
traits, Durant ce delai, ou avoit ſouvent predit au Roi mon maitre qu'il 
auroit bientot une marque infaillible des intentions de votre Majeſte, car 
ſi elle avoit change de ſentiment, elle hẽſiteroit fur le payement de ces 
deux millions. Cette prediction tombant ſi vite avec ce qui enſuivit, 
acheve de me confirmer dans un ſoupęon, qui depuis quelque tems m'a donne 
beaucoup de peine; et je ne doute plus nullement que les deux meſſieurs 
qui devoient prẽparer toutes choſes pour la concluſion du traits n'ayent 
concertẽ de la rompre; et que pendant que Pune met des ſcrupules dans 
la tete du Roi mon maitre, Vautre en fait autant aupres de votre Majeſte. 
Si je me trompe, excuſẽs une foibleſſe qui eſt un defaut de mon naturel. Je 
ne puis Etre dẽſintereſſẽ pour les perſonnes que j; honore. Je conſidere cette 
affaire comme la ſeule qui peut aggrandir la renommee de votre Majeſtẽ. 
Si nous entrons ict dans des liaiſſons qui nous font offertes tous les jours 
avec empreſſement, votre Majeſte perdra la plus belle occaſion du monde 
pour exercer les talens que Dieu lui a donnes, et qui ſont capables de lui 
faire &galer du moins tous ceux qui Pont precede dans les hiſtoires. 
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Sire, je parle comme je penſe. Si je fais mal, pardonnes le moi; et que 
votre Majeſtẽ ſe reſouvienne, &'il lui plait, que des l'inſtant que je Tai 
connù, Jeus le cœur ſt; rempli di admiration pour elle, qu'il me ſera im- 
poſſible à jamais d'avoir de Pattachement pour aucune autre choſe, ou 
pour ètre en repos, devant que Jai trouvẽ quelque occaſion de lui rendre 
ſervice, et de faire connoitre à votre Majeſtẽ, à quel point je lui ſuis re- 


devable pour toutes les obligations que j'ai recues d' elle en tant de diverſes 


fagons. Je ſuis du profond de mon cœur, Sire, de votre Majeſte, & c. 
1 | | | (Signe) BOUCKINGHAM. 


Te pus tres humblement votre Majeſts de me mẽnager un peu ſur 
la franchiſe de cette lettre. 


1 7 alles... 


Ronen from * Duke of Buckingham to the French King, Nov. 19, 1670, 
— More and more impatient for the treaty, A mean flattering letter. 


SIRE, 


I SHOULD be. i in \ "deſpair if your Majeſty:0 could doubt my zeal and 

fidelity: I owe you every thing through gratitude, but I am ſtill more 
attached to your ſervice by your perſonal qualities, which render you as 
much more eſtimable and above the reſt of mankind, as you are by your 
rank. It is theſe that for ever oblige me to be more devoted to your 
Majeſty than to every thing elſe in the world, and will always make me 
declare my thoughts plainly to you without reſerve, being certain that as 
I ſhall always ſubmit myſelf 'to your judgment, you will not think ill of 
me for the ardour I ſhall always have for every thing that regards you : in 
ſhort, Sire, I cannot hinder, myſelf any longer from telling your Majeſty 
that nothing ever troubled my mind ſo much, as the conduct of this treaty 
ſince our return from Newmarket. The King my maſter agreed there in 


every thing with your Majeſty; there was nothing wanting but to draw 


the articles up which we ought to have ſigned in two days, and which, I 
am aſſured, might have been written in leſs than one. My Lord Arling- 


ton ſhould have finiſhed them in concert with the Ambaſſador, , but ſince 


then we have had nothing but delays. The firſt ſtumbling: block was the 
| . K , 
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iſlands of Goree and Worne, which the Ambaſſador has ſince agreed to; 
but that ſhould not have retarded the affair, for the King my maſter was re- 
ſolved to ſign the treaty, leaving a blank place for the faid iſlands, upon 
the aſſurances I gave him of your Majeſty's affection, and that without 
doubt you would inſert them yourſelf, after the reaſons that might be 
given you for it. I immediately told the Ambaſſador of it, believing on 
my part that I had dane wonders; but the next day, inſtead of concluding, 
we had another diſpute about the preamble, and the article relating to the 
Prince of Orange. The King my maſter conſented directly to every thing 
he aſked; but this availed us nothing, for the ambaſſador always found 
new difficulties, and refuſed to fign till the return of his meſſenger. Ar 
preſent we are diſputing about one of the two millions of livres that is to 
be paid on ſigning the treaty, During this delay, it was often foretold to 
the King my maſter, that he would very ſoon have an infallible mark of 
your Majeſty's intentions, for if you. had changed your ſentiments, your 
would heſitate upon the payment of theſe two millions. This prediction 


| fulfilled ſo ſoon, together with what followed, ſerved to confirm me in a ſuſpi- 


cion, which for ſome time has given me a great deal of uneaſineſs; and I no 
longer doubt but the two perſons who ought to have prepared every thing 
for the concluſion of the treaty have agreed to break it off; and that 
whilſt one fills the King my maſter's head with ſcruples, the other does as 
much to your Majeſty; if I am miſtaken, excuſe a weakneſs that is a 
fault of my nature. I cannar be indifferent in the cauſe of thoſe whom 
1 honour. I conſider this affair as the only one that can aggrandize your 
Majeſty's renown. If we enter here into the alliances which are every day 
offered us with eagerneſs, your Majeſty will loſe the fineſt occaſion in the 
world to exert thoſe talents God has given you, and which are capable of 
making yau at leaſt equal ta all thoſe who have preceded you in hiſtory. 


Sire, I ſpeak as I think: If I do wrong, pardon me. Your Majeſty, 
if you pleaſe, may remember that fram the moment I knew you, my 
heart was fo filled with admiration, that it will be impoſſible for me ever 
to have an attachment to any other thing, or to be at reft till I find 
ſome occaſion to render you ſervice, and to ſhow your Majeſty to 
what a degree I am accountable to you for all the obligations that I have 
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received in ſo many CO ANCE from the bottom of my heart, 
Sire, your Majeſty" $, &c. (Signed). 1 UCKINGHAM, 


I moſt humbly beg your ar Majeſty to ſpare me a little for rhe freedom 
of this letter, 


1 


Littre de 45. N dy 10 N 1670, as Aue. 
Monſieur, 


DP la lettre que vous me —_ ane de m'envoyer, Jai wo In the Dopo. 
fort malade, qui eſt la raiſon. pourquoi je ne vous ai point 6crit 
plùtõt; preſentement je me trouve oblige; de vous envoyer ce courrier, 
notre affaire ẽtant ſur le point d' etre rompue par les lenteurs. de Mr. 
| Ambaſſadeur. Je ne crotrai jamais que vous ayes change de ſentiment de 
Fautre cots de la mer; c'eſt pourquoi je mets la faute toute entiere ſur 
votre homme ici, et ſur un des notres, de qui les alliances domeſtiques ne 
ſemblent pas convenir tout à fait avec celle que nous avons tiche d'accom- 
plir pour le public. Il y a un mois que nous ẽtions d' accord en tout, et 
qu'il ne falloit qu' ecrire une feuille de papier, que Mr. d' Arlington et Mr. 
YAmbaſſadeur devoient adjuſter en ſemblez cependant nous voici plus 
Eloignes de venir à une concluſion que jamais. Quelque raiſons que vous 
ayes de differer la dẽclaration de la guerre, quelles pouves vous avoir pour 
ne point ſigner promptement le traite ? Chaque jour ici fait naitre mille 
obſtacles; le parlement eſt ſur le point de faire des declarations qui gate- 
roi ent tout ce que nous pourrions faite apres ; et cependant, ẽtant incertains 
de ce que vous Etes reſolu de faire, nous n'oſons prendre les ſeuls moyens 
capables de nous en garantir. Pour Pamour de Dieu, ſi vous Etes encore 
intentionne de faire quelque choſe avec nous, conclues le promptement, 
et ſachẽs que je ne puis rendre un ſervice plus conſiderable au Roi de 
France, qu en Ven avertiſſant de bonne heure. En fin, il y a de certaines 
gens ici fort changes depuis peu. Je ne ſais d'où cela vient, mais je 


ſoupęonne fort que les e Km n' ont pas ẽtẽ par tout f mal reęues, 
comme chez . 


Monſieur, votre &c. 


| | (Signe) + BOUQUINGHAM, 
Je ne ſerdis bien aiſe que tout le monde vit cette lettre. 
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Lettæ from the duke of Buckingham to Monſ. de Lyonne, 19th November, 

1670,—To the ſame purpoſe.— Inſinuations againſt Lord Arlington. 
Sir, 5 ra a 3 
Sen the letter you did me the honour to ſend me, I have been 

very ill, which is the reaſon I have not written to you ſooner; at 
preſent I find myſelf obliged to ſend you this meſſenger, our affair being 
on the point to be broken off through the flownefs of the ambaſſador. I 
will never believe that you have changed ſentiments on the other ſide of the 
water; for which reaſon I throw the fault entirely upon your man here, and 
one of ours, whoſe domeſtic. alliances do nat ſeem quite to agree with 
thoſe we have endeavoured. to accompliſh for the public. It is now a 
month ſince every thing was agreed upon, and nothing wanted but a ſheet 
of paper to be written, which my lord Arlington and the ambaſſador ſhould 
have adjuſted together; yet we are now farther from coming to a conclu- 
ſion than ever. Whatever reaſons you may have to defer the declaration 
of war, what can you have for not immediately ſigning the treaty? Every 
day here creates a thouſand obſtacles; the parliament is on the point of 
making ſome declarations that will ſpoil all we may hereafter do, and in 
the mean time, being uncertain of what you are reſolved upon, we dare 
not take the only means capable to prevent them. For the love of God, 
if you have ſtill the intention to do any thing with us, conclude it: 
ſpeedily, and know that I cannot render a more conſiderable ſervice to.the: 


King of France, than in putting him on his guard in good time. In.ſhort,, 


there are certain people here very much altered, within this little while. I 
don't know from whence, it comes, but I ſuſpect very much that the: 
oſſers of money have not been every where ſo badly received as by, 


4 Sir, yours, &c. . 
(Signed)! BUCK NGHAM. 
1 ſhould not wiſh that every one ſaw this letter. 
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From Colbert's diſpatches it appears, that the articles of the new treaty, 
or what is called in thoſe diſpatches the 7raitt mule, was ſigned by King 
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Charles on the 2d of February 1674, and by the new commiſſioners on - - 


the 3d of June thereafter, I did not find a formal copy of the treaty in 
the volumes, but the letters ſhow that the articles agreed uporr were 
the fame with thoſe of the former treaty in all things, except that 


the money given for the King's popery was thrown into the firſt year's 


ſublidy for the Dutch war, and Charles was to get a million of livres. in 
hand; and that in the diviſion of Holland, England was to have an addi- 
tion of the iſland of Worne and Goree. From all the diſpatches I ſaw, 


there is not the leaſt reaſon to believe that the proteſtant commiſſioners 
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knew any Ig of the former _ made by mh ones, 


When the new treaty was near finiſhed, the French court inſiſted to 
have a ſecret article, declaring that nothing in it ſhould derogate from the 
article of the former treaty relative to the King's popery. The diſpatches 
ſhow that Charles ſtruggled hard to avoid it, but at laſt conſented. The 
ſecret article offered by Charles, and afterwards accepted by France, 


with Monſieur Colbert's letter relative to it, run as tollows. 


Projet de Pate offert par le Roi 4 Angleterre, Charles, Sc. avant la lettre 
de Mr. Colbert au Roi, au 3 Novembre, 1670. 


(COMME par le traits ſigne x Douvres -e et ratific 

il eſt accorde que nous recevrons deux millions de livres 
tournoiſes, pour nous aſſiſter à nous declarer Catholique, et trois millions 
chacune annee pour la depenſe d'une guerre contre les Hollandois; et 
que nous avons par un traite ſignẽ aujourd'hui ſtipule, que le Roi tres 
Chrẽtien nous donnera cinq millions de livres pour la depenfe de la 
premiere annee d'une guerre contre la Hollande ; naus declarons par ces 
preſentes, que dans les cinq millions dont il eſt fait mention dans ce 
dernier traits pour la guerre d'Hollande, ſont. compris auſſi les deux 
millions dont il eſt fait mention dans le premier traitẽ de Catholicitẽ; et 


In the Dee 


nous declarons en outre, et promettons, qu* ayant regu les dits deux 


premiers millions, nous en baillerons quittance comme pour Catholicite , 
et de plus, que c'eſt notre intention et deſſein qu'il n'y ait rien dans ce 
traitẽ qui puiſſe changer le dit traits de Douvres dans les articles et clauſes 
y contenus, mais plutot les confirmer et corroborer, En foi de quoi, &c. 
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Tranſlation. 


Draught of the inſtrument offered by the King of Eng land, Char les, Se. bound Up 
before Mr. Colbert's letter to the King, of the 3 November, 1670.— 
Second treaty not to derogate from firſt as to King's Popery. 


A by the treaty ſigned at Dover the and ratified 

it is agreed, that we ſhall receive two millions of livres tournois, to 
aſſiſt us in declaring ourſelf a Catholic, and three millions each year for the 
expence of a war againſt Holland; and as we have ſtipulated by a treaty 
ſigned this day, that the moſt Chriſtian King ſhall give us five millions of 
livres for the firſt year's expences of a war againſt Holland; we declare by 
theſe preſents, that in the five millions mentioned in this laſt treaty for the 
Dutch war, are comprehended alſo the two millions which are mentioned 
in the firſt treaty for our declaring ourſelf Catholic; and we declare 
beſides, and promiſe, that having received the ſaid two firſt millions, we 
will give an acquittance as relative to the article of our being Catholic; 
and further, that it is our intention there be nothing in this treaty that 
may change the articles and clauſes contained in the ſaid treaty of Dover, 
but rather confirm and corroborate them. In faith of which, &c. 


Part of a Letter from Monſr. Colbert to Louis the A IWth, 2 Ju, 1671. 


e DAN T )' ai cri lui (that is Louis the XIVth) devoir depecher 

ce courier par lui porter la ratification du roy d' Angleterre du trait, et 
des articles ſecrets, avec ſa declaration que j* ai mis dans un paquet ſecret, 
portant confirmation du traité du Douvres. 


Trauſlation. — Secret Article of the ſecond Treaty confirming the firſt Treaty. 


N THELESS I thought myſelf obliged to diſpatch this 

courier to deliver to your Majeſty the King of England's ratification 
of the treaty, and of the ſecret articles, with his declaration, (which I 
have put in a ſecret pacquet,) bearing a confirmation of the treary of 
Dover. 


— 


While the ſecret treaty was going on, the young Prince of On had 
come upon a viſit to ſee his uncles in England, 
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Colbert, in a letter to Louis the XIVth, of date 23d October, 1670, 1, the Deper, 
ſays, that Charles had propoſed to him to detain the Prince of Orange in 
England, and to tempt him with the ſovereignty of Holland; but that 
he, Colbert, had demurred to the propoſal. 


A letter from Colbert to Louis of 13 Nov. 1670, ſhews, that the In the Depee, 
French court approved of his conduct in not conſenting to King Charles's 
propoſal about the Prince of Orange. 


Thoſe who reflect that they owe their preſent liberty and religion to 


King William, will read with pleaſure the following character which King 
Charles gave Colbert of him at this viſit. 


Part of Colbert's letter to Louis the XIV th, 4 Dec. 1670,—Charles's 
character of the young Prince of Orange. 


2 Roy d' Angleterre eſt fort ſatisfait de Veſprit du Prince d'Orange. 
Mais il le trouve ſi paſſioneE Hollandois et Proteſtant, que quand 


meme votre Majeſte ne deſſaprouveroit qu'il lui confioit quelque parti 
du ſecret, ces deux raiſons Pempecheroient. | 


Tranſlation. 


13 King of England is much ſatisfied with the parts of the Prince 
of Orange. But he finds him ſo paſſionate a Dutchman and Pro- 
teſtant, that even although your Majeſty had not diſapproved of his 


truſting him with any part of the ſecret, thoſe two reaſons would have 
hindered him, 


The treaty being finiſhed, there appears in the diſpatches the firſt 
ſtrokes of that arbitrary diſpoſition, and contempt of parliaments, in the 
Duke of York, which afterwards drew ruin upon him. For after 
the treaty, a diſpute having ariſen in King Charles's councils, whether 
to aſſemble parliament in order to get money, in which Buckingham 
was much againſt it, Monſieur Colbert repreſents the Duke of York's 
ſentiments in the following words, 


— = "© 2 


1 ne 


Part of NMonſ. Colbert's letter to Louis the XIV th, Jaly 14, 1671.—-2 
Duke of York's averſion to Parliaments. — His arbitrary views, 


In the Depor. J ai trouve auſſi Mr. de York dans les memes ſentimens que le Duc de 


Buckingham touchant Paſſemblement du parliament, m' ayant dit de 
lui meme, et ſans que j'aye fait tomber Ventretien ſur ce ſujet, que ſi ſon 
avis Etoit ſuivi, on ſe garderoit bien de Vaſſembler ; et ajoutant en confiance, 
que les affaires ſont à preſent icy dans une etat a faire croire qu'un Roy et 
un parlement ne peuvent plus ſubliſter enſemble : Qu'il ne falloit plus 
fonger qu? a faire ſeulement la guerre aux Hollandois, comme des ſeuls 
moyens qu'on en a ſans le recours du parlement, au quel on ne devoit plus 
avoir recours qu” apres un heureux ſucces de la guerre et de la Catholicité, 
et lorſqu'on ſeroit en tat d' obtenir par la force, ce qu'on ne pourroit avoir 
par la douceur. 


T; ranſlation. 


FOUND the Duke cf York in the ſame ſentiments with the Duke of 

Buckingham with regard to the meeting of the parliament, having told 
me of himſelf, without my entering upon the ſubject, that if his advice was 
followed, they would be very cautious of aſſembling it; adding, in confi- 
dence, that affairs are at preſent here in ſuch a ſituation as to make him 
believe that a King and a parliament can exiſt no longer together : That 
nothing ſhould be any longer thought of than to make war upon Holland, 
as the only means left without having recourſe to parliament, to which 
they ought no longer to have recourſe till the war and the Catholic faith 
had come to an happy iſſue, and when they ſhould be in a condition to 
obtain by force, what they could not obtain by mildnels, ”? 


In this correſpondence, the firſt ſtrokes of Lord Sunderland's character 


In the Depot. are alſo to be ſeen. From Colbert's letter to Monſieur de Lyonne of 


24 Dec. 1671, it appears, that Lord Sunderland was ſent ambaſſador to 
Spain tor perſuade the Spaniſh court to join in the war againſt Holland. 
From a previous letter from Colbert to Louis of 30 Nov. that year, it 
appears, that he had inſtructions to take France in his way. This laſt 


letter contains theſe words. 
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Pari of a Letter Monſ. Colbert to Louis the XIV th, 30 Nov. 1671.— 
| Character of Lord Sunderland. 


EE! Meſſieurs m'ont affures que le Comte de Sunderland partira ſans In the Dey. 
faute demain pour ſe rendre auprès de votre Majeſte, C'eſt un jeun 

gentilhomme de tres grand naiſſance, qui a beaucoup d'honnetete, de 

courage, d' eſprit et de lecture, qui eſt auſſi tres bien intentionne, et qui a 

d'ailleurs une grande diſpoſition de fe faire Catholique. 


Tranſlation. 


HEY aſſured me that the Earl of Sunderland ſhould without fail 
depart tomorrow to wait upon your Majeſty. He is a young gentle- 
man of high family, has a great deal of frankneſs, courage, parts and 


learning, is alſo extremely well intentioned, and has beſides a great diſpoſi- 
tion to make himſelf a Roman Catholic. 


OY | 


Both of the above treaties were helped on by money from France given 
to the King's miniſters, and for the moſt part with his knowledge. 


On the 25th Auguſt, 1670, Colbert writes to Louis the XIVth, that In the Deper, 
he had offered a penſion of 10,000 crowns to Lord Arlington, whoſe 
anſwer was, that he could neither take or refuſe it now, but that in caſe 
of neceſlity he would aſk the protection of Louis. 


On the 28th Auguſt, 1670, Colbert writes Monſr. de Lyonne, that In the Depor. 
Lord Arlington had propoſed the French court ſhould give a penſion to 
Lady Shrewſbury, in order to fix Buckingham the better. 


On the 2d October, 1670, Colbert writes, that Buckingham had told In the Dep 
him the Spaniards had offered him 200, oo0 J. to bring King Charles to 
their ſide. Colbert adds: Je crois qu'il n'en eſt rien; mais je crains que 
rappetit des ces nouveaux commiſſaires ne ſoit grand,—l do not believe 


any thing of it; but I am afraid that the appetite of theſe new commiſ- 
< ſioners 1s great.” 


On the 16th October and 3d November, 1670, Colbert writes, that he In the Depot, 
had given the preſents to the commiſſioners of the firſt treaty, and that 
L 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot, 


In the Depot. 


e 


King Charles had ordered them to take them. It does not appear what 
the extent of the preſents was. 


On the iſt Jan. 1671, Colbert writes, that he had given Lady Shrewſ- 
bury 10, ooo livres. 


On the 2d April, 1671, Colbert writes, that he had given a preſent to 
Lauderdale, that he is ſoon to do the ſame to Buckingham and Aſhley 


Cooper, and that King Charles knew it. It does not appear what the 
extent of the preſents was. 


On the gth November, 1671, Colbert writes, that Lady Shrewſbury 
on receiving her French penſion ſaid, ſhe would make Buckingham 
comply with King Charles's in all things. 


On the 3d December, 1671, Colbert writes, that Lady Arlington had 
In her huſband's preſence offered to accept of the preſent intended for her 
huſband. He adds, „Le mari n'a fait qu'un reproche tres obligeant,” — 
The huſband reproached her, but very obligingly.” 


On the 11th April, 1672, Colbert writes to Louis in theſe words : 
Milord Arlington m'a fait une viſite expres pour me faire connoitre 
e combien il eſt penetre des marques d'eſtime et diſtinction que votre 
«© Majeſtẽ a donne par le magnifique preſent que votre Majeſte a fait a 
«© Madame Arlington.” * My Lord Arlington made me a viſit on 
e purpoſe to let me know how much he is penetrated with the marks of 
« eſteem and diſtinction which your Majeſty has given by the magnificent 
* preſent which your Majeſty has made to Lady Arlington.” And then 
proceeds to repeat the ſtrong profeſſions of Lord Arlington to France. 


* 


0 
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It is probable, that Charles in his ſtipulations in the above two treaties 
about declaring himſelf a Roman Catholick, meant only to draw money 
from France at firſt and from Spain afterwards, or at leaſt to be very ſure of 
his power at home before he took ſuch a ſtep. The ſhifts he fell upon to 
turn this part of the treaty to his advantage, and to avoid performing it, 
make a true comedy in Colbert's diſpatches, 1 
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After he had ſigned the firſt treaty, ſeveral months paſs over upon a 
difficulty on his part in finding a proper perſon to ſend to Rome to manage 
his reconciliation with the Holy See. At length on the 29th September, 
1670, Colbert writes Monſr. de Lyonne, that according to orders from In the Depzz, 
France he had propoſed to Charles that the affair ſhould be conducted by 


the Biſhop of Laon, a man of great virtue and character, and that Charles 
had agreed. 


On the 23d October, 1670, Colbert writes Monſr. de Lyonne, that In the Depor. 
Charles had changed his mind, and did not like „“ à conkier fon ſecret i 
e un Pape moribond;—to truſt his ſecret to a Pope who was near his 
« end;“ and beſides that it would be proper he ſhould fend an Engliſhman 
with the Biſhop of Laon. 


On the 6th November, 1670, Colbert writes, that King Charles could In the Depot. 
not yet find a proper Engliſhman to go to Rome with the Biſhop of Laon. 


On the 1 zth November, 1670, Colbert writes, that he had propoſed to In the Dept. 
Lord Arlington that the Biſhop of Laon ſhould ſet off by himſelf, and 
Lord Arlington ſaid he would ſpeak to the King of it. 


On the 17th November, 1670, Colbert writes, that Charles had at laſt In the * 
found a proper Engliſhman, but who was not in England, being head of 
the college at Doway, and that he would ſend him by himſelf without the 
Biſhop of Laon; that Charles had promiſed to declare his popery ſoon, but 
would not fix his time, and that in the mean time he had made a demand 
for money from France. | 


On the 1ſt and 19th of January, 1671, Colbert writes, that there In the De 
were delays about the Engliſh clergyman and the form of his inſtructions, 
and that Charles was to truſt the whole affair to one of his own ſubjects. 


On the 18th February, 1671, Colbert writes, that ſtil more delays were In the Deer, 
made on account of the want of proper inſtructions to the King's Engliſh 
clergyman. 


On the 25th F ebruary, 1671, Colbert writes, that the inſtructions to the In the Depot. 
clergyman having at length been finiſhed, and lord Arlington carried 
them to the King, he gave for anſwer, that he could neither declare his 


popery, nor ſend any one to Rome at this time. 
L 2 


—Y 


; 


In the Depct. 


In the Depot, 
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On the 21ſt March, 1672, Colbert writes, that Charles deſired a theo- 
logian to be ſent him from Paris, to inſtru him in the myſteries of the 
Catholic religion, but that he deſired this theologian might be a good 
chymilt, 


On the 7th June, 1672, Colbert writes, that Charles had -put off his 
converſion till the end of the campaign; and that in the mean time he 
delired a treaty with the ſee of Rome, in which the Pope ſhould yield le 
communion dans les deux eſpeces, and that maſs ſhould be faid in the 
vulzar tongue. 


Chemiſtry being the ſtudy which, of all others, the King was fondeſt of, 
and a demand of impoſlible conceſſions from Rome betraying itlelf, 
theſe two laſt demands probably opened the eyes of the French, and they 
troubled him no more on the head of religion. 


From ſeveral of Colbert's diſpatches it appears, that Charles, un- 
known to France, communicated to the Queen of Spain his intention: 
to declare himſelf a Roman Catholic; and when Louis complained of 
it, Charles ſaid he had done it to engage the Queen to take a ſide againſt 


the Dutch. 


The diſpatches ſhow that he received great ſums from France during 
the Dutch war, and that he made no complaints of breach of treaty on 
that head; but the extent of them does not appear. 


While King Charles was projecting or forming theſe ſecret treaties witli 
France, he withdrew all his confidence from his old tory miniſters, pre- 
tended to make a favourite of Buckingham, and put the direction of 
Ireland into the hands of lord Roberts ; of Scotland into thole of lord 
Lauderdale; and of England into thoſe of lord Aſhley Cooper; all of 
whom had drawn their ſwords againſt his father. Theſe things he pro- 
bably did to engage their ſervices in the ſucceſs of his connexion with, 
France, or to expoſe men he diſliked if it ſhould prove unſucceſsful, 
The contempt he had for the profligacy of Buckingham is notorious.. 
His diſlike of Shafteſbury made him blind even to his talents, for Colbert, 
in a letter of July 1673, ſays, Charles told him that * le chancelier etoit le 


3 


. 


© plus foible, et le plus mechant. de touts les hommes, the weakeſt and 
« wickedeſt of all men.“ In one of Monſ. Barillon's letters at an after period, 
to wit, in 1681, Barillon writes, that when Shafteſbury, at the end of the 
Dutch war, was adviſing Charles to quit the French and make a Spaniſh 
alliance, Charles aſked him how much the Spaniards had given him ? He 
anſwered, Nothing at all; then, ſaid the King, you owe them nothing, 
for they offered Arlington 40,000 l. 


The following letter from Charles to his ſiſter, in the Depot, ſhews 


that his removal of the duke of Ormond from the command of Ireland, 
did not ariſe from diſpleaſure. 


| 


Part of a letter from Charles the TId to the Dutcheſs of Orleans, 7th March, 
1669.—His removal of the Duke of Ormond ariſes not from diſpleaſure. 


1 See you are miſinformed if you think I truſt my lord of Ormond leſs In the Daher. 


than I did; there are other conſiderations which make me ſend my 
lord Robarts into Ireland which are too long for a letter. I have diſ- 
patched this night n. 2. m. p. s. c. b. s. w. a. e. f m. to 103, who is fully 
inſtructed as you can wiſh : You will ſee by him the reaſon why I deſired 


France 


to write to nobody here of the buſineſs of 271, but to myſelf. 


After Charles had drawn his new miniſters into his ſecond ſecret treaty 
with France, he aſſumed a much higher tone over them than he had 
betore done. 


He duped Buckingham of his expectations of commanding 6000 
Engliſh forces againſt Holland, by prevailing with France not to aſk 


them, Colbert ae + the 4th November, 1671, that on this account In the Paget. 


Buckingham had refuſed to go to court when ſent for. Aſhley Cooper 
and Lauderdale had ſhewn ſome diſcontents about the ſame time. Col- 
bert gives the following account of the King's perſonal behaviour to theſe 
three miniſters upon this occaſion. 


In tlie Depct. 


AP-F7-8 0-3 
Extrait de la lettre de Mr. Colbert au Roi, du 9 Novembre, 167 1. 


L duc de Bouquingham a enfin été voir le Roi fon maitre, qui lui a 
donnë une aſſez longue audience, et on a dit incontinent apres le 
detail au duc d' Torck, a milord Arlington, et au trelorier Cliffort, deſquels 
je Pai appris. Sa Majeſté Britannique ayant ordonn? au dit duc de lui 
dire tous les ſujets de ſon chagrin, lui tẽmoignant mème obligeamment 
qu'il lui vouloit aſſez de bien pour Pen guerir; ce duc s'eſt plaint ouver- 
tement de Mr. de Montaigu, et indirectement de milord Arlington, de 
tous les mauvais offices qu'on lui rendoit ſous main, ſe laiſſant entendre 
qu'ils n'ont conęu de Paverſion pour lui, qu? a cauſe qu'il a ete le premier 
promoteur d'une bonne union entre votre Majeſte et PAngleterre ; et i! a 
voulu ſoutenir que la grace que cet ambaſſadeur a demandee à votre 
Majeſt: de la part du dit Roi, de le diſpenſer de la levce et entretenement 
d'un corps de troupes Angloiſes, eſt contre ſon honneur, et contre le bien 
de fon ſcrvice; mais Ie dit Rot lui a dit, apres Pavoir ëcoutẽ paiſiblement, 
qu'il voyoit bien qu'il ne ſe ſouvenoit plus des millions qu'il lui avoit fait 
perdre dans la derniere {cance du parlement, et que cependant fi Vaſfec- 
tion qu'il avoit pour lui duc avoit efface cette offenſe, il ne laiffoit pas d'en 
bien retentir les effets, qui l'auroient peut. tre rẽduit dans la facheuſe 
impoſſibilite de ſatisfaire à ſon obligation, fi votre Majeſtẽ ne lui eùt fait 
le plaifir de Pen dẽcharger. Que quand Mr. de Montaigu n'a uroit agi que 
par un motif de haine contre lui duc, il ne laiſſeroĩt pas d'approuver ſa 
conduite par les bons effets qu'elle produit: que c' ẽtoit une folie de s'ima- 
giner qu'il put mettre en balance Finterct qu'a le dit duc de commander 
un corps de troupes avec celui du public, qui regoit un notable ſoulage- 
ment de la complaiſance de votre Majeſté. II adjouta, avec colere, 
qu'en de ſemblables occaſions il ne le conſideroit nonplus que ſon chien; 
et que ſi meme votre Majeſte Feat decharge de Parmement des vaiſſeaux 
au lieu de la levee et entretenement des troupes, il n'auroit pas eu plus 
d'ẽgard a Penvie qu' a Mr. le duc de York de commander la flotte; qu' 
au reſte il vouloit que tous ceux qui ont ſignẽ le traite vecuſſent en bonne 
intelligence, et concouruſſent unanimement à en faciliter Vexecution ; et 
que s'il arrivoit quelque diviſion entr? eux qui pùt nuire à cette affaire, il 
ſauroit bien connoitre qui en ſeroit coupable, et Peloigner entierement de fa 
confiance pour y en admettre d'autres qui la mẽriteroient mieux. On mia 


* 
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dit qu'il a parlè dans le meme ſens à milord Lauderdale, et à milord 
Aſhley, qui me paroiſſent effectivement un peu mortifies. Et je crois que 
cette reprimande ne nuira pas au ſervice de votre Majeſte, d' autant plus 
que milord Arlington, qui a le plus de part dans Peftime et Pafte&tion du 
Roi ſon maitre, me montre plus de chaleur et plus d' empreſſement que 


jamais a avancer la ſatisfaction de votre Majeſtẽ conjointement avec celle 
du Roi d' Angleterre. 


Tranſlation, _ 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Colbert to the King, 9 Nov. 1671.— 
Charles's free treatment of Buckingham, Aſhley, and Lauderdale. 


1 E Duke of Buckingham has at laſt been to ſee the King his maſter, 

who gave him a pretty long audience, and immediately after, the 
detail was told to the Duke of York, to my Lord Arlington, and the 
Treaſurer Clifford, from whom I learnt it. His Britannic Majeſty having 


ordered the Duke to tell him the ſubjects of his chagrin, ſaying, 


obligingly, that he withed him ſo well as to cure him of it, the Duke 
_ openly complained of Mr. Mountagu, and indirectly of my Lord Arling- 
ton, for all the bad offices they had done him under-hand, inſinuating, 
that they had conceived an averſion to him only becauſe he had 
been the firſt promoter of a good union between your Majeſty and 
England; and he maintained, that the favour which that ambaſſador had 
aſked of your Majeſty on the part of the ſaid King, to diſpenſe with his 
levying and keeping on foot a body of. Engliſh troops, was againſt his 
honour and the good of his ſervice; but the King told him, after having 
heard him peaceably, that he ſaw well he had forgot the millions he had 
been the cauſe of his loſing in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and that tho” 


the affection he had for him, the Duke, had blotted out this offence, he 


could not help ſenſibly feeling the effects of it, which perhaps might have 
reduced him to the dilagreeable impoſſibility of diſcharging his obligation, 
if your Majeſty had not been pleaſed to releaſe him from it. That even 


ſuppoſing Mr. Mountagu had acted from no other motive than hatred to | 


him (the Duke) he could not avoid approving his conduct from the good 
effects it had produced. That it was folly to imagine he could put in com- 
petition the intereſt the Duke had in commanding a body of troops, with 
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| that of the publick, which received ſo great an caſe from your M ajeſty's 
| complaiſance. He added, with anger, that on ſuch occaſions he con- 
| ſidered him no more than his dog; and that even if your Majeſty had 
| releaſed him of the naval armament in place of the levying and keeping 
| the troops on foot, he would have had no more regard to the Duke of 
York's deſire of commanding the fleet: that as for the reſt, he wiſhed that 
| 


all thoſe who had ſigned the treaty would live in good harmony, and 
Il | unanimouſly concur in facilitating the execution of it; and that if any 
| diviſion amongſt them ſhould happen which might hurt this affair, he ſhould 
| know very well who were guilty, and entirely baniſh them from his con- 
fidence, and admit others who deſerved it better. They told me that he 
ſpoke in the ſame ſtile to my Lord Lauderdale and to my Lord Aſhley, 
| who appear to me in effect a little mortified, and I believe this repri- 
| | mand will not hurt your Majeſty's ſervice, the more ſo as my Lord Arling- 
ton, who has the largeſt ſhare in the eſteem and affection of his maſter, 
ſhews more warmth and forwardneſs than ever in advancing your Majeſty's 
ſatisfaction jointly with that of the King of England.” 


In the Depot. This bold language had its effect with Buckingham at leaſt, Colbert 
writes on the 15th February, 1672, that a Latin copy of the ſecond treaty 
was that day ſigned ; that Buckingham upon that occaſion ſaid, that an- 
other would get the honour of his work, that he had miſſed the object of 
his ambition which was the command of the troops; adding, “ fic vos non 
vobis vellera fertis oves ;” and then reluctantly put his name to the paper. 


A Prince whoſe politicks are crooked makes thoſe of his miniſters 
crooked too. The cabal became ſenſible of the danger they were expoſed 
to by theſe treaties with France, and therefore attempted to leſſen that 

* danger by ſharing it with the King's former friends. 


In the Det. Colbert writes on the 3d June, 1671, that the cabal had propoſed to 
| make an attempt to bring Prince Rupert and the Duke of Ormonde to 
conſent to a treaty with France againſt Holland ; that the treaty juſt con- 
cluded ſhould be concealed from them, and a new one on the very ſame 
terms framed in conjunction with them; but that he, Colbert, had refuſed 


to give his conſent to the project. 
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It is very probable that the dangers: which: the cabal were thus brought 


into, engaged them for their on ſafeties in the ball courſes which my 
took in the beginning of the ſeegnd Dutch war. | | 


* _ 22 * 


Colbert, on the t ith April, 1652,” writes thas of the enbal: 6 Ils In the Dopo. 
voyent bien que tout leur ſalut conſiſte dans Paffirmiſſement de Pauthoritẽ 


du Roy leur maitre. They ſee that all their YT hes eee Gels 
the authority of the King theirimalter,” . 


( * 


Lord Keeper Guildford, in the manuſcript which beo. North was 
ſo good as toſhow me, writes thus. 


Extract from Lord Keeper Guildford's e cout ſes of Clifferd 
and Shafteſbury. | | 
ge 4 HE. lord Clifford and the earl of Shafteſbury. were each of them jn Doctor 
upon very bold projects, and did not regard a good report: They North's 


poſſeſſion. 
thought, by the help of the parties they comprehended and took into 
favour, to be too ſtrong for all oppolers.”. a 


When the baus of coninant preſſed Chatles 1 to rack) his | deckation of 
indulgence, Arlington alone heſitated, the reſt of the cabal ſtood firm. 

Colbert writes thus to Louis the XIVth, on the gth- March, 1653. In the Depot. 
Le chancelier Angleterre, le treſorier, et les ducs de Bouquingham 

et Lauderdale, ſont davis - de maintenir cette declaration du Roi leur 

maitre, en faveur des Nonconformiſts; et que fi le parlement perſiſte 

dans ſes remonſtrances, comme il n'en faut douter, de le caſſer, et en 
convoquer un autre: ils ne manquent pas memes de bonnes raiſons pour 

apuyer leur 8 Milord Arlington, qui eſt juſques 3 3 preſent tout 

leul. de la ſienne, dit, que le Roi ſon maitre ne devoĩt pas, &c,” * 


Tran lation. | 


The chancellor, the treaſurer, and the dukes. of Böckhgham * 
Lauderdale, are of opinion to maintain this declaration of the King their 
maſter, in favour of the Nonconformiſts; and that if the parliament 
perſiſt in their remonſtrances, as it is not doubted they will, to diſſolve it 


and call another : they do not even want good. reaſons to ſupport their 
opinion. My lord Arlington, who at-preſent is ſingle in bis ſentiments> 
lays, that the King his maſter ought not to do it.“ 


— ITE — 


* 


A Prince who betrays, and conſents to the corruption of his own 
miniſters, muſt expect to be betrayed by them, The cabal, and all 
their ſchemes, burſt like a bubble at the firſt ſight of the terrors of an 
Engliſh parliament hung out. ta them. 


Lord Keeper Guildford, in the ſame kpc, writes thus. 


Extract. from Lord Keeper Guildford's manuſcript.——Shafteſbury's ſudden change 
of condut?. 


In Doctor QHAFTESBURY iflued writs for election, without the ſpeaker's leave; 
* por to bring in a few of his own creatures to be burgeſſes in. the weſt 
country. | 


« When Shafteſbury found he was to be queſtioned firſt, and for what he 
had ſaid and done, he fell to his old courſes, by which he uſed to ſave 
himſelf in former changes; and dealt underhand with the party that 
oppoſed the court; and recanted publickly and ſuddenly, by diſapproving 
the declaration, and thereby ſaved himſelf with them, who thought it 
would be of more ſervice to have the King's councils betrayed, than to 
make the earl of Shafteſbury an example.” ' 


. 


Ju the Depot. Colbert writes, 20th November, 1673, that Arlington had turned 
entirely to the Dutch party; that he contrived the Teſt act, knowing that 
Clifford would not take it; and that to make his peace he diſcloſed the 


ſecret of the firſt ſecret treaty to Ormond and Shafteſbury. 


If this laſt fact be true, it is a ſtrong inſtance of the honour of Eng- 
liſh party: for lord Ormond carried with him to the grave his loyalty and 
his ſecret ; and Shafteſbury, though little troubled. with ſcruples, never 
made uſe of it againſt lord Arundel, even whilſt he perſecuted him. 


AFP FP E ND IX. 
This was not all: Charles, by theſe crooked politicks, loſt all the 


fruits of the popularity of the earlier part of his reign. The effects of 


that popularity might have been great to the power of the crown, when 
even the friends of the crown ſuſpected the weight of it. Lord Keeper 
Guildford, in the ſame manuſcript, ſpeaking of * earlier period of 
Charles's reign, writes 2 | 


Extra#t from Lord IVE Guildford's manuſeri pt.—Old gentry jealous of the 
weight of the King's popularity in the beginning of bis reign. 


cc * H E gentry were ſo ſecure in their own opinion, that they were In 8 


conſidering rather that the parliament would inveſt too much power 
in the King, than that there was any danger of the old rebels, and there- 
fore many of them began to draw the other way, deſiring the crown 
ſhould depend on the good will of the people, and thought themſelves 
politick in keeping the balance as even as they could. One would think 
they that had felt the miſeries of anarchy ſhould never have feared a King.“ 


The publication of the duke's popery, about the ſame time, loſt the 
King even the diſſenters, whom he meant to have gained by his decla- 
ration of indulgence. Lord Guildford, in Doctor North's manuſcript, 
writes thus. 3 


Extraft from Lord Guildford's manuſcript.—Charles loſes the Diſſemters. 


T I T is certain that from this time. the credit of the government was 

quite broke, and that party who had perſuaded to the indulgence, 
and taken licences to a vaſt number, (which they did to make the 
King believe their numbers were very formidable) cried out againſt it, as 
not intended out of kindneſs to them, but only to the papiſts ; that they 
deſired indulgence, but not at the price of all the laws; they had much 
rather have it in a parliamentary way; and in the next parliament they 
joined with many of the country gentlemen, that were no friends to them, 
to oppoſe the declaration, ſo as they might have an act of comprekenſion; 
wherein the others promiſed all their endeavours.” 


We 
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Upon the promotion of lord Danby on the ruins of the cabal, the pro- 
ject of that miniſter to buy off the reſentment of the houſe of commons, 
by giving money to the members, only added on account of its novelty 


to the impopularity of 1 On e head Jord Fare oy 
in his manuſcript, ſpeaks thus. 


& I obſerved this good humour began to decay 2 the 8 off 
enemies by preferring them; and thoſe friends that were low in the world, 
or had mercenary natures, had money given them; ſo that ambitious men 
expected to be ſought to and careſſed, becauſe they were able to trouble 
the King's affairs; and the honeſt, plain (but not diſcerning) eountry 
gentlemen believed every vote that was given for the court was the effect 


of a penſion, and would not join, leſt he ſhould be 3 to do it, 
becauſe he had ſome hopes of a reward.“ 


It has commonly been believed that the French played falſe to England, 
in carrying the Dutch war upon the ſide of Maeſtricht, inſtead of making 
war near the ſea coaſts, in order to have enabled England to ſubdue 
Zealand. But the following extract from lord Guildford's manuſcript 
ſhows this to be a miſtake. 


Extra#? from Lord Guildford's manuſcript.—The French afted fair to Eng- 
land in the 2d Dutch war. 1 


66 I HAD then the curioſity thereupon to be ſatisfied, concerning foul 

play ſuppoſed. to be done by the French in making war about 
Maeſtright, when it was ſuppoſed, if they had advanced towards the ſea 
coaſts, Zealand would have yielded to have been ſubject to the King of 
England rather than to the French. I was told, (by the Duke of York) 
that France did concert the ſiege of Maeſtright with the King, and it was 
alledged, that to think of a ſurrender was vain, unleſs the King could ſhow 
ſome force, which, af he could, the French making the (eat of the war ſo 
far off, would divert the force of the States from the defenoe of the coaſts: 
and this reaſon prevailed, > 


Charles's declaration of indulgence has been commonly imputed to the 


intrigues of France with Charles, for the purpoſe of ſerving the intereſt of 
WF . 2 : 5 1 * : & «+ * 
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popery. But Colbert's diſpatches ſhow that France had not the leaſt hand 
in it, that it was a ſcheme of Buckingham and Shafteſbury to gain the 
Diſſenters, and that France was the cauſe of Charles's recalling it. 


Colbert writes to Louis the XIVth on the gth March, 1673, that In the Depor, 
Madame de la Queruaille had told him, that the remonſtrances of parlia- 
ment about the declaration of indulgence had driven Charles to deſpair, 

and that he was to diſſolve the parliament, and make a peace with Holland, 
finding he could do no better. | 


Upon this intelligence, Louis the XIVth, whoſe only object in his con- 
nexion with Charles ſeems to have been the ſucceſs of the Dutch war, 
wrote to Charles, and ordered Colbert to intreat him, to drop his decla- 
ration of indulgence. 


i» 


On the 20th March, 1673, Colbert writes the following congratulatory 
letter to Louis the XIVth on Charles's having given up his declaration of 
indulgence, in conſequence of che interpoſition of France. 

Extrait de la lettre de Monſr. Colbert au Rot, du 20 Mars, 1673. 
Sire, | 
AMAIS conſeil n'a ẽtẽ mieux regu, plus ponctuellement ſuivi, et n'a In the Door. 
produit auſſi de meilleurs et de plus prompts effets, que celui que 
votre Majeſte a fait donner par moi au Roi d' Angleterre, Ce Prince, 
qui ẽtoit preſque reſolu le Jeudi au ſoir de caſſer ſon parlement, a peine 
eut entendu le Vendredi au matin les raiſons que je lui repreſentai de votre 
part, pour Pobliger à $'accommoder a la neceſſitè de ſatisfaire ſes peuples 
ſur le fait de ſa declaration, et d'õter aux mal intentionnces le prẽtexte trop 
plauſible de religion, qu'il m' aſſura que les ſentimens de votre Majeſtẽ 
auroient toujours plus de pouvoir ſur lui que tous les raiſonnemens de ſes 
plus fideles miniſtres; qu'il ẽtoit fi ſenſiblement touche des marques d'ami- 
tie ſincere que vous lui donn6s en cette occaſion, et des offres que je lui 
avois faites de la part de votre Majeſte, d'entendre ſes ſecours apres la paix 
faite, au dela de ce qu'elle eſt obligee par le traite, que pour lui mieux 
tẽmoigner combien il en eſt reconnoiſſant, il alloit ſans dẽliberer d'avantage 
accorder à ſes ſujets ce qu'ils lui demandoient avec tant d' empreſſement. 
Et en effet le lendemain au matin il entra revètu de ſes habits royaux dans 
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la chambre haute, y fit venir celle des communes, et parla dans les termes 
que votre Majeſte pourra voir par la copie de ſon diſcours, qui fot ſuivi 
des cris de joie et des applaudiſſemens univerſels de tout le parlement; et 
auſſitot que la chambre haute fur retiree, elle travailla inceſſamment à 
Pate du ſecours d' argent qu'elle a promis, enſorte qu'on eſpere que cette 
affaire ſera finie demain, ou aupres, à l' entiere ſatisfaction du Roi. Tout 
le peuple, qui ẽtoit deja fort allarme de la crainte d'une guerre civile, a fait 
dans toutes les rues des feux de joie de cette bonne reconciliation du Roi 
avec ſon parlement. L' aigreur meme que la chambre de communes te- 
moignoit contre les Catholiques, s eſt un peu adoucie par le conſentement 
general que ce Prince leur a donne pour tous les actes qu'ils jugeroient I 
propos de faire pour aſſùter la religion proteſtante; ct comme il n'a pas 
fait un ſecret des conſeils de douceur et de moderation que votre Majeſtẽ 


lui adonnes, quelques uns des membres du parlement m'on dit, que tout 


ce corps ſe ſentoit oblige à votre Majeſte de cet accommodement ; enſorte 
que les affaires ſont à preſent ict au meilleur erat qu'elle le peut deſirer 
pour le bien des ſiennes; et le dit Roi m'a afftire qu'il auroit cette anne 
une flotte auſſi puiſſante que Pannee derniere. 


Je rai pas cru qu'il fat du ſervice de votre Majeſte de garder les meſures 
qu'elle m'a preſcrites, dans les offres de troupes dont elle veut bien aſſiſter 
le dit Roi pour l' execution de ſes deſſeins après la paix faite; car comme 
il eſt perſuade auſſi bien que ſes miniſtres, que rien n'eſt fi capable de re- 
volter tout la nation, que de faire voir qu'il peut appuyer ſon autorits par 
des forces etrangeres, il m'a ſouvent fait entendre, et le milord Arlington 
auſſi, qu'il ne ſe ſerviroit du ſecours que votre Majeſte s'eſt oblige de lui 
fournir, que dans une extreme neceſſite : ainſi Pai crù qu'il valoit mieux 
Paſſurer ſeulement en general que votre Majeſte ne $arreteroit pas aux termes 
du dit traite, et que ſuivant les mouvemens de ſon affection, apres que la 
guerre ſeroit finie, elle feroit paſſer non ſeulement les ſix mille hommes 
qu'elle avoit promis, mais autant qu'il temoigneroit en avoir beſoin, et 
Yai tout ſujet de croire qu'on ne fera pas de demande ſur ce point à̃ votre 
Majeſte, qui lui foit trop a charge. 


APPEND 1 Xx. 


Tranſlation. 


Extraft of a letter from Monſ. Colbert to Louis the XIVth, 20 March, 16 73. 


France has prevailed with Charles to recall his declaration of indulgence, — 
And aſſures him of troops againſt bis ſubjetts. 


Sire, N 


NEVE R could any counſel be better received, more punctually fol- 


lowed, nor produce better and more immediate effects, than that 
which your Majeſty has given 'to the King of England. This Prince, 
who was almoſt reſolved on Thurſday in the evening to diſſolve his parlia- 
ment, had hardly heard on Friday morning the reaſons which I repreſented 


to him on your part, to prevail with him to ſubmit himſelf to the neceſſity 


of ſatisfying his people upon the affair of the declaration, and to remove 
from the bad intentioned the too plauſible pretence of religion, than he 
aſſured me that your Majeſty's ſentiments had always more power over 
him than all the reaſonings of his moſt faithful miniſters : That he was 
ſo ſenſibly touched with the marks of the ſincere friendſhip you had on 
. this occaſion given him, and the offers which I made him on your 
Majeſty's part, to extend the ſuccours after the peace was made, beyond 
what you was obliged to by the treaty, that to teſtify the better his 
acknowledgements to you, he would grant without any farther deliberation 
what his ſubjects ſo preſſingly aſked of him. The next day in the morning 
he went to the Houſe of Lords in his robes, ſent for the Commons, and 
ſpoke in the terms your Majeſty will ſee by the copy of his ſpeech, 
which was followed with cries and acclamations of joy from the whole 
parliament z and as ſoon as the Houle of Lords broke up, the Commons. 
| went immediately upon the act of ſupply they had promiſed him; ſo that 
it is to be hoped this affair will be finiſhed to-morrow, or the day after, to 
the King's entire ſatisfaction. The whole people who were already greatly 
alarmed with the apprehenſion of a civil war, made bonfires in every ſtreet 
upon this happy reconciliation of the King and parliament ; even the bit- 
terneſs which the Houſe of Commons had manifeſted againſt the Catho- 
licks, is a little ſoftened by the general conſent the King has given to 
every act they think proper to make for the ſecurity of the proteſtant re- 
ligion : and as he made no ſecret of the mild and moderate counſels which 
3 
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your Majeſty gave him, ſome members of parliament told me, that the 
whole body felt themſelves obliged to your Majeſty for this accommo- 
dation; ſo that affairs here are now in the beſt condition you can deſire 
for the advantage of your own; and the King has aſſured me, that he will 
have this year as powerful a fleet as he had the laſt. 


I did not think it was for your Majeſty's ſervice, to follow the meaſures 
you preſcribed to me, with regard to the offer of the troops which you were 
willing to aſſiſt the King with, for the execution of his deſigns after the 
peace ; for as he is perſuaded as well as his miniſters, that nothing is ſo 
capable of cauſing a general revolt in the nation, as to ſhew them that 
he can ſupport his authority by foreign forces, he has often given me to 
underſtand, and my Lord Arlington has done fo alſo, that he would not 
make uſe of the ſuccour with which your Majeſty 1s obliged to furniſh 


him, except in extreme neceſſity : thus I thought it better only to aſſure 


him in general, that your Majeſty would not limit yourſelf to the terms 
of the treaty, but that, agreeable to the ſentiments of your affection, after 
the war was ended, you weuld not only ſend over the ſix thouſand men 
that were promiſed, but as many more as he ſhould ſtand in need of. I 
have reaſon to believe they will make no demand too chargeable to 
your Majeſty upon' this head. 


=p 1 


It appears from a variety of diſpatches in the Depot, that while Charles 
liſtened to terms of peace with the Dutch in autumn of the year 1673, he 
aſked a million of livres extraordinary from France for the ſupport of his 
fleet, but got a refuſal; that the Duke of York oppoſed the peace 
ſtrongly ; that in the end of the year the French ſent over Monſieur de 
Rouvigny to tempt the King with an anticipation of the payment of his 
ſubſidy ; that he pleaded the neceſſity of his affairs at home as an apology 
to France for quitting the wars but promiſed in the COPE of a mediator 
to aſſiſt her. 


It is not impoſſible that, for the reaſons given in the“ Review of the 
« events of the reign of Charles,” prefixed to“ the Memoirs of Great 
« Britain and Ireland,” Charles's original intention was to prolong the 
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war between France and Holland, under the pretence of being the 


mediator of peace, partly to get money to himſelf from both ſides, and 


partly to give England an opportunity in the mean time to run away with 
«the trade of the world. Charles in a diſcourſe with Courtin, the French 
Ambaſſador, once let the laſt of theſe confequences drop from him. 
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Courtin writes to Louis, 21 June, 1677, that Charles ſaid to him, — In the Depor, 


« Qu'au fonde l' Angleterre jouiſſoit d'une profonde tranquillite, et qu'elle 
s' enrichiſſoit, pendant que touts les etats voiſins etoient epuiles ou ruines 
par la guerre; que les Anglois le remerciroient un jour de ce qu'il les 
avoĩt maintenu par ſa prudence dans un etat ſi heureux, et ſi avantageux 
pour leur commerce. That at the bottom England enjoyed a pro. 
found tranquillity, and enriched herſelf, while all the neighbouring ſtates 
were drained or ruined by the war; and that the Engliſh would one day 
thank him for having kept them by his prudence in ſo happy a ſtate, and 
ſo advantageous for their commerce.” 


But if theſe were Charles's views, thoſe of the Duke of York, who 
was leſs politick, were different. He was very ſincere in deſiring to pro- 
cure a peace for France ſoon after England had withdrawn from the war, 


On this head there are two letters from him to the Prince of Orange 
in King William's box. 


Wetter Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Adviſes him to peace 
with France. 


74, Whithall, Oct. 23, 1674. 


DL. Nephew, I would not lett this bearer M. de Reede, returne 

back to you without writing to you by him, to aſſure you, I am 
very glad that you have made ſo good an end of the campagne, after all 
the hardſhips you have endured, and dangers you have expoſed yourſelf 
to; and now that you have freed your country of ſo ill a neighbourhood 
as that of Grana was, and by it put all the provinces at caſe, and got ſo 
much reputation as you have, that you will turn your thoughts to the 
making a good and honorable peace, which I am ſure is for all our inte- 
reſts; I have ſpoken my mind very freely to this bearer yon. this ſubject, 

N 
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In the Depot. 


ALL 4.90 0-4: 


ſo that I ſhall ſay no more to you of it now, but reffer you to him, anc 

deſire you to believe that I am with all immaginable kindneſſe, | 

Deare Nephew, your moſt affectionat Uncle, 

For my Deare Nephew, _ : G JAMES, 
the Prince of Orange. Hſe nt 


Dake of Yerk to the Prince of Orange. To the ſame purpoſe. 


St. James's, Jan. 12, 1675. 


Drauz Nephew, believe you will not be ſorry to heare of the 


Dutcheſſes being ſafely delivered, it is but a daughter, but God be 
praiſed, they are both very well; I ſhall make uſe of this occaſion alſo 
to tell you I received your letter by the Earle of Oſſory, and am very glad 
both by him and. the Lord Chamberlin to find you are ſo well inclined to 
have a peace, which I am fully perſwaded is both for your intereſt in par- 
ticular, as well as for the repoſe of Chriſtendome, and good of our family 
in generall; I ſhall ſay no more to you now, but to aſſure you that you 
ſhall always find me to be, Deare Nephew, 

| 100 = Your moſt. affeftionat Uncle, 

For my Deare Nephew, | JAMES, 
'the Prince of Orange. Me e 


— 
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In February, 1673, Charles informed the parliament of his peace with 
Holland, and ſoon after prorogued it till the 10th of November, 1674. 
Even at this early period the Duke of York had a preſcience of the ex- 
cluſion ; for Colbert writes-on the roth Auguſt, 1673, that the Duke of 
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York told him he was afraid of it, Louis was at the ſame time afraid, 


that if the parliament met in November it might force Charles into a war 
with him, and that the forces might be ready the enſuing ſpring. In the 


Hebel there are two letters in Auguſt, 1674, from Monſ. Rouvigny, Am- 
baſſador in England, to his court ; the firſt of which bears, that the 


Duke of York told him that a clergyman had adviſed him to aſk 400,000 7. 
for his brother to prorogue the parliament, and that the Duke of Vork 
had deſired Rouvigny to mention this to Louis; and the other, that the 
Duke had come down to 300,000 piſtoles. Theſe propoſals tally very 
well with the beginning of ene s correſpondence ; Vide that correſ- 


— 
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pondence. This gave an opening for France to renew her ſecret money 
tranſactions with Charles, 


Rouvigny writes, 2d Sept. 1674, that Charles had agreed either to In the Hot. 


prorogue his parliament till April, 1675, in conſideration of 500,000 
crowns, or if he convened it in November, to diſſolve it in caſe it ſhould 
refuſe to give him money, in conſideration of which he was to have a 
penſion of 100,000/. from France. Charles afterwards choſe the firſt of 
theſe alternatives, got his money, and France was enabled to carry on the 
war a year without any fear of an Engliſh parliament. 


This bargain paved the way to a formal treaty in the beginning of the 


year 1676, but executed in a very extraordinary manner between the two 


Princes, by which they obliged themſelves to enter into no treaties with- 
out mutual conſent, and Charles obliged himſelf to prorogue or diſſolve 


his parliament if it ſhould endeavour to force fuch treaties upon him. 


The conſideration for this treaty was a penſion from France. I could not 
diſcover from the diſpatches what the amount of it was, but found ſeveral 
payments made to Charles in conſequence of it. The treaty was known 
to none but the Dukes of Tork and Lauderdale, and Lord Danby. 


The firſt of Rouvigny's letters in the Depot, which diſcloſes the King 


of England's wiſhes for a edt at this time, is in the following Words. 


Extrait de la lettre de Mr. Rouvi ig an Roi, du 9 Janvier, 16 76. 


raiſons, que le grand trẽſorier s' rendit, de forte qu'il fut arrete 


dans ce conſeil qu'on s' engageroit prẽſentement avec votre Majeſte ſi elle 
Pavait agrẽable. Le Roi d' Angleterre m'en donna avis le mème jour, et 
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me preſſoit fort de paſſer en France pour en porter la nouvelle à votre 
Majeſtẽ, ne pouvant pas conſentir qu'un ſecret, qui a ſon 'gre ne ſauroit 


Erre trop couvert, fùt confiẽ a du papier, ou à d'autres perſonnes qu” a 
moi. C'eſt ce qui m'obligea de mander a votre Majeſte il y a huit jours, 


que je partirois bientor ſans ſa permiſſion ; mais ayant eù plus d'affection 


que de force, Jai ẽtẽ contraint de m arreter, et d ẽcrire par mon ſecre- 


taire. Voici ce que le Roi d' Angleterre m'a charge de faire avoir? a vetre 


N 2 


N ſuite Mr. le FED York et Lauderdale appuyerent i hem ſes 


In the Depot. 


Majeſtẽ, qu'il deſire avec paſſion de ſe lier Etroitement avec vous; qu'en 
attendant qu'on le faſſe par un traitẽ ſolemnel, on peut commencer prẽ- 
ſentement, en ſecret, par des promeſſes reciproques par écrit, qui Pengage- 
ront auſſi bien que votre Majeſtẽ, a ne faire aucun traite avec quelqu' etat 
que ce ſoit, ſans le conſentement de Pun et de autre; ni a donner aucune 
aſſiſtance A vos ennemis ni à vos ſujets rebelles. Que fi votre. Majeſtẽ 
approuve ce projet, elle me Penverra par mon ſecretaire avec un pouvoir 
de le ſigner : Ce Prince m'a dit encore, qu'il y a deux raiſons qui Pobligent 
a deſirer paſſionnẽment que vos interèts ne vous empechent pas de conſentir 
a Echanger les places que tiennent Gand et Bruxelles inveſties ; ſavoir le 
paix et ſon peuple: que les Etats Generaux ne feront pas la paix tandis 
que les villes de Flandre, qui appartiennent au Roi d' Eſpagne, ſeront tou- 
jours diyiſces, comme elles ſont. par celles qui ſont ſous Pobeiſſance. de 
votre Majeſte, et qu'elles ne ſeront que des frontieres : Que cette province 
demeurant dans Vetat qu'elle eſt. preſentement, toute PAngleterre ſera 
toujours perſuadee que votre Majeſte en achevera facilement la conquete- 
toutes les fois qu'il. lui plaira; et qu'il n'y a que cet Echange qui puiſſe 
deſabuſer ſon. peuple de l'opinion qu'il en a congue depuis longtems: 
Qu'il fait tres bien que votre Majeſte ne manque pas de bonnes raiſons 
pour ne le pas faire; mais qu'il croit- auſſi qu'elle donnera les mains a un 
ẽchange, ſans quoi il n'y aura point de paix générale, ni de repos en 
Angleterre qu'il n'ait contentẽ ſon peuple; tout lequel eſt pleinement 
perſuade qu'il abandonne ſes intercts par un excẽs d' affection qu'il a pour 
la France: Que cette opinion ſouleve tous ſes ſujets contre luf: Qu'il 
n'y a que deux moyens qui puiſſent le faire ſortir d'un embarras fi facheux, et 
le mettre en ẽtat de plaire à ſon peuple : Le premier, qu'on ſache qu'il a 
ſollicite et obtenu de votre Majeſte Pechange qui donnera la paix; et 
Fautre que pour la rendre-ſtable, il eſt entre avec les Hollandois dans le: 
traitè de garantie pour la conſervation de la Flandre et pour la ſùretẽ de 
PAngleterre, Ce Prince a continue de me dire qu'il m'inſormoit par 
avance de tout ce qu'il feroit oblige de faire, pour le faire ſavoir à votre 
Majeſtẽ a fin que ſes deſſeins vous ſoient pleinement connus, et que vous 
ne puiſſiẽs pas prendre a Pavenir aucun ſoupęon de ſa conduite, ni de 


affe ction inẽ branlable qu'il aura toute ſa vie pour interèts de votre 
Majeſte. Voila, Sire, les choſes. que ce Prince m'a dites, et que j'ai ecritey/ | 


en ſa preſence et dans ſon cabinet.” Je ſuis, &c. 
(Signe) ROUVIGNY. 
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Tranſtation. 
Rouvigny to the King, 9th January, 1676,—. 
ſecret. treaty with France. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. d 
Charles propoſes a 


* AF TERWARDS the duke of York. and Lauderdale ſupported his 
(chat is Charles's) reaſons ſo ſtrongly, that the high treaſurer gave 
way to them, fo that it was agreed in this council to engage directly witli 


your Majeſty if it was agreeable. The King of England informed me of 
it the ſame day, and preſſed me much to go to France to carry the news 


of it to your Majeſty, as he could not conſent that a ſecret, which in his 
opinion could not be too much hid, ſhould be truſted to paper, or to any 
perſon but myſelf. This obliged me to let your Majeſty know eiglit 
days ago that I ſhould ſoon depart without permiſſion; but. having more 
alfection than ſtrength, I have been obliged to ſtop, and write by my 
ſecretary. What the King of England charged me to make known to 
your Majeſty is, that he deſires paſſionately to unite himſelf ſtriftly, with 
you; that. without waiting till it can be done by a ſolemn treaty, it may be 
begun at preſent, in ſecret, by reciprocal promiſes. in writing, which 
ſhould bind him, as well as your. Majeſty, not to make any treaty with 
any ſtate whatever without the conſent of the other; or to give any aſſiſt- 
ance to the enemies or rebellious ſubjects of either: That if your Majeſty 
approves this. project, you will ſend it by my. ſecretary with a power to 
ſign it. This Prince alſo ſaid to me, that he had two reaſons which made 
it neceſſary. for him: to. deſire paſſionately that your. intereſt ſhould not 
hinder you from conſenting to exchange the places which hold Ghent and 
Bruſſels inveſted. Theſe are the peace and: his people: That the 
States General will not make a peace. as long as the towns in Flanders, 
which belong to the King of. Spain, are ſeparated as they are by 
thoſe which are under your Majeſty's obedience, and are no more. 
than frontiers : That as long as that province continues in its preſent ſtate, 
all England will be always perſuaded that your Majeſty can eaſily make a 
conqueſt of it whenever you pleaſe ; and that nothing but this exchange 
can diſabuſe his people in the opinion they, have long formed on that 
head: That he very well knows your. Majeſty does not want good reaſons 
for not doing it; but he alſo believes you will conſent to an exchange, 
without which there will be no general peace, nor quiet in England till 
he has contented his people; all of whom are fully perſuaded that he 


Tn the Depot. 
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abandons their intereſt, through an exceſs of affection for France: That 
this opinion raiſes all his ſubjects againſt him: That there are but two 
ways of bringing him out of ſo troubleſome an embarraſſment, and put- 
ting him in a condition to pleaſe his people: The firſt, that they may 
know that he has ſollicited, and obtained of your Majeſty, the exchange 
which will give peace, and the other that to render it ſtable, he has entered 
into a treaty of guarantee with the Dutch for the preſervation of Flanders 


and the ſafety of England. This Prince continued to ſay that he would 


inform me before hand of all he ſhould be obliged to do, in order that 
his deſigns might be fully known to you, and that you might not hereafter 
have any ſuſpicion of his conduct, nor of the unalterable affection which 
he will have all his life for your Majeſty's intereſts. Theſe, Sire, are 
the things this prince ſaid to me, and which I write in his preſence and 
cloſet.” Jam, &c. 


(Signed) ROUVIGNY. 


The other conditions of this treaty, as ſtated above, having been after- 
wards in the courſe of it propoſed and agreed to, it was executed in a 
mode that ſhows the miſerable ſtate to which an Engliſh Prince may be 


reduced, who thinks it is poſſible for him to have aa intereſt of his own 
ſeparate from that of his people. | 


Extrait de la lettre de Monſ. Rouvigny au Roi, au 27 fevrier, 1676. 
Sire, | 


« T' AI fait ſavoir à Monſ. de Pomponne par la lettre que je lui ai en- 

j voyce le 17 de ce mois, que le Roi {Angleterre ayant aſſemble 
Monſ. le Duc d' Vork, le Duc de Loderdail, et le grand Tréſorier, pour 
conferer a eux {ur Pecrit qui eſt connue de votre. Majeſte; ce dernier 
miniſtre demanda a ſon maitre du tems pour Pexaminer avant que d'en 
donner ſon avis. Les affaires ou d'autres raiſons Pont empeche de le faire 
pendant dix jours. En fin, le grand Treforier a ẽtẽ voir le Duc de Loder- 


dail, à qui il a repreſents le peril qu'il y auroit pour leurs tetes, s'ils etotent 


ſeuls à dEliberer ſur le traitẽ, ct à le ſigner. De quoi le Roi d'Angleterre 
Etant averti, il les a fait venir dans fon cabinet avec Monſ. le Duc d' Vork; 
ou ayant étẽ propoſe d'admettre dans ce conſeil le grand Chancelier et tous 
les autres miniſtres, ce Prince leur a dit, qu'il ne deſiroit rien au mond plus 


.paſſionnement qu'une bonne alliance avec votre Majeſte ; qu'ẽtant media- 
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teur, la conjoncture du tems ne lui permettoit pas qu'on eùt la moindre 
connoiſſance qu'il etit conclu et ſignẽ un traité avec la France; que la 
choſe ne pourroit pas manquer d'etre publique ſi elle etoit portẽe dans 
ſon conſeil, et s'il falloit ſe ſervir de fon grand ſceau; que pour le tenir 
bien ſecrette il ne deliroit pas que ſes autres miniſtres en evifſent aucune 
connoiſſance; que pour cet effet il ne vouloit pas nommer des commiſſaires, 
ni faire expẽdier des pouvoirs; qu'il avoit refolu de ſigner le traite de 
ſa main, et d'y appoſer ſon cachet en ma preſence, auſſitöt qu'il ſe- 
roit convenu des articles avec moi; qu'il ne doutoit pas que votre 
Majeſte n'en fit de meme, et que ſi elle Paſſuroit par une billet &erit de 
ſa main, qu'ellea ſigne ce traitè et qu'elle y a mis ſon cachet, il le recevroit 
avec plus de confiance que ſi un de ces miniſtres en avoit été tẽmoin; 
qu'eux trois n'avoient qu* a examiner en fa preſence le projet que j'avois 
mis depuis 20 jours entre ſes mains, et de lui en dire leurs penſ{ces. Voici, 
Sire, le reſultat de ce conſeil que le Duc de Loderdail vint me dire chez 
moi par ordre du Roi ſon maitre; 


Le Roi d' Angleterre m'a dit que ne pouvant pas confier une affaire de 
cette importance a ſes ſecretaires Metat, il avoy rẽſolu pour le plus grand 
ſecret de copier lui meme le projet que je lui avois donne, et de le ſigner 
en ma preſence; ce qu'il fit hier matin; après quoi il alluma lui meme 
une bougie, et appoſa ſon cachet à cote de ſon ſeing, en me diſant que ce 
n' toit que le cachet de ſon chiffre, parceque depuis peu il avoir perdu 
celui de ſes armes qui ẽtoient gravees ſur un diamant du Roi Jacques ſon 
grand pere, que le feu Roi ẽtant ſur Pechaffaur donna a PEveque de Lon- 
dres pour le remettre entre ſes mains: il fit enſuite appeller le Duc de 
Laderdail, qui eſt le ſeul en qui il a pris dans cette occaſion une confiance 
entiere, pour lui dire qu* ẽtant preſſe d' aller à Windſor, il le chargeoit de 
mon &crit, qu'il avoit copiẽ mot à mot, et qu'il lui ordonnoit de me le voir 
ſigner, et de m'engager par écrit, en vertu du pouvoir qu'il a plù à votre 
Majeſte de m' envoyer, que dans 20 jours, ou plutòt, fi faire ſe peut, je 
lui remettrois entre les mains un pareil traité ſigne de la main de votre 
Majeſtẽ, et cachetẽ du ſgel de ſon ſecret, lui enjoinant expreſſẽment qu'il 
elit ſoin de lui rendre mon Ecrit à ſon retour de Windſor. Je depeche, Sire, 
mon ſecretaire pour plus de precaution, pour porter a votre Majelte le 
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traits que le Roi d' Angleterre a Ecrit, ſignẽ et cachetẽ devant moi, et pour 
m'apporter, ſi votre Majeſtẽ le trouve a propos, celui qu'elle aura ſignè et 
auquel elle aura fait mettre le ſgel de ſon ſecret, avec le billet de ſa main 
dont j'ai fait mention cy deſſus. 


Sire, votre Majeſtẽ voit bien par tout ce qui s' eſt paſſe dans cette affaire, 
que le Roi d' Angleterre eſt comme abandonne de ſes miniſtres meme les 
plus confidens; que le grand trẽſorier qui a beaucoup plus de peur du 
parlement que de ſon maitre, et qui eſt tres contraire aux interets de la 
France, pretendant par 1a de s'acquerir la faveur du peuple, a forme 
toutes les difficultes que Jai mandces, a deſſein d'empecher la concluſion 
de ce traite, ou du moins d'en retarder Paccompliſſement. Le duc de 
Laderdail a ſoutenu le Roi ſon maitre, ayant ſans compariſon plus de 
reſpect et de zele que ſes collegues. Mr. le duc d' Tork, qui eſt tout 
entier dans les interets de votre Majeſte, ne $'eſt preſque pas mele dans 
ces difficultes, parcequ' il a vi que le Roi ſon frere Etoit aſſez ferme pour 
n'avoir pas beſoin de ſes avis. 


Par toutes ces circonſtances, Sire, votre Majeſts jugera mieux de | 
Fetat de PAngleterre, que par toutes les choſes que Pat repreſentẽes dans 
mes lettres; et Von aura bien de la peine à $'1maginer qu'un Roi ſoit 
tellement abandonne de ſes ſujets, que meme parmi ſes miniſtres il n'en 
trouve pas un en qui il puiſſe prendre une entiere confiance. Cet exemple, 
Sire, fera bien voir a votre Majeſtẽ que toute PAngleterre eſt contraire au 
bien de ſes interets, et qu'il n'y a que le Roi de la Grande Bretagne ſeul, 
et Mr. le duc d' Vork qui les embraſſent avec affection ; et par la, Sire, 
votre Majeſtẽ connoitra que ce traitẽ eſt neceſſaire pour la ſarete de votre 
ſervice, puiſqu'il vous affire que Angleterre ne ſera pas contre vous. 
Il eſt vrai, Sire, que vous n'en tirerẽs pas tous les ſecours que Von pourroit 

le promettre d'une bonne alliance, mais auſſi vos ennemis en auront 
beaucoup moins que votre Majeſte. Et de plus il y auroit grand ſujet 
die craindre que le Roi d' Angleterre n'evit en fin ẽtẽ entrainẽ dans les ſenti- 
maeens de. ſon peuple, ſans ce nouveau lien qui l' engage plus que jamais dans 
vos interets. Ce ſera un appui pour fa fermetẽ capable de la rendre aſſez 
conſtante pour faire que ſes ſujets qui en ſont ſurpris juſqu' aujourd'hui, 
en ſeront fi ẽtonnẽs a Pavenir qu'ils pourront peut Etre ſe conformer aux 
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intentions de leur maitre. On a jettẽ les fondemens pour travailler à ce 
deſſein, qui ſera utile a PAngleterre et à la France, en cas qu'il rẽuiſſe, et 
que ne rẽuſſiſſant pas, n'empirera point dans ce royaume les affaires de 


votre Majeſte. Cependant, Dieu veuille donner la paix à la Chretients.- 


Les parlemens ſont a craindre, et c'eſt une eſpece de miracle de voir qu'un 
Roi ſans armes et ſans argent leur ait reſiſts ſi longtems.“ Je ſuis, &c. 
(Signe) ROUVIGNY. 


Tranſlation. 


. 


Extra# of a letter from Monſr. Rouvigny to Louis the XIV th, 27 Feb. 1676. 


Charles's miniſters afraid to be parties to the new money treaty with France. 
— Charles writes it himſelf. 


Sire, | 
8 e ee ee de Pomponne by the letter I ſent him the 

17th of this month that the King of England having convened the 
Duke of York, the Duke of Lauderdale, and the high Treaſurer, to 
confer with them upon the paper which your Majeſty knows of, this laſt 
miniſter aſked time to examine it before he gave his opinion upon it. 
' Buſineſs, or other reaſons have prevented him from doing it theſe ten 
days. In fine, the Treaſurer has been to ſee the Duke of Lauderdale, to 
whom he has repreſented the riſk they ſhould run of loſing their heads if 
they alone were to deliberate upon the treaty, and to ſign it. The King of 
England being informed of this, ſent for them and the Duke of York 
into his cloſet, where it being propoſed to admit into this council the 


high Chancellor and all the other miniſters, he told them, that he de- 
fired nothing in the world more paſſionately than a good alliance with your 


Majeſty ; that being mediator, the conjuncture of the time did not allow 
him to let people have the leaſt knowledge of his having concluded and 
ſigned a treaty with France; that the thing could not fail of being made 


publick if brought before the council, or if he was obliged to male uſe 


of his great ſeal : that to keep it an entire ſecret, he did not deſire his 
miniſters ſhould have any knowledge of it; that for this reaſon he would 


name no commiſſioners, nor give any powers; that he had reſolved to, 


ſign the treaty with his own hand, and ſeal it with his ſeal in my pxeſence, 

as ſoon as he ſhould have agreed upon the articles with me; that he did 

not doubt your Majeſty would do the ſame, and that if you would aſſure 
O 
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him by a billet wrote with your own hand, that you had ſigned the treaty 
and affixed your ſeal to it, he would receive it with greater confidence than 
if one of his miniſters had been witneſs to it; that theſe three had only to 
examine in his preſence the project which I had put into his hands twenty 
days go, and give him their thoughts upon it. This, Sire, 1s the reſult of 
this council, which the Duke of Lauderdale came to inform me of at my 
houſe by order of the King his maſter. 


— —ę— 


The King of England told me, that as he could not truſt an affair of 
this importance to his Secretaries of State, (Coventry and Williamſon) 
he had reſolved for the greater ſecreſy to copy himſelf the inſtrument which I 
had given him, and to ſign it in my preſence : This he did yeſterday 
morning ; after which he lighted a wax candle himſelf, and affixed his 
ſeal to his ſignature, at the fame time ſaying that it was only a ſeal with 
his cypher, for that a little while ſince he had loſt the ſeal with his 
arms, which were engraved on a diamond of King James his grandfather, 
and which when the deceaſed King was upon the ſcaffold he gave to the 
Biſhop of London to be delivered into his hands : he afterwards called 
for the Duke of Lauderdale, who is the only one in whom on this occaſion 
he has put an entire confidence, and told him, that being preſs'd to go to 
Windſor, he had charged him with my paper, which he had copied 
himſelf word for word, and that he ordered him to ſee me ſign it, and to 
oblige me by a writing, in virtue of the full power your Majeſty was pleaſed 


to ſend me, that in 20 days or ſooner, if it could be done, I would tranſ- 


mit him a ſimilar treaty ſigned with your own hand, and ſealed with your 
privy ſeal, and expreſly enjoined him to take care to give him my writing 
at his return from Windſor. I diſpatch, Sire, my Secretary, for greater 
precaution, to carry to your Majeſty the treaty which the King of Eng- 
land hath wrote, ſigned, and ſealed before me, and to bring me back, if 
your Majeſty thinks proper, that which you will ſign and ſeal with your 
privy ſeal, together with the billet wrote with your hand as I have before 


mentioned. 


Sire, your Majeſty may well .-e by all that has paſſed in this affair, 
that the King of England is in a manner abandoned by his miniſters, even 
the moſt confidential; that the Treaſurer, who fears the parliament much 
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more than his maſter, and who is very oppoſite to the intereſts of France, 
thereby endeavouring to acquire the peoples? favour, has formed all the 
difficulties which I mentioned, wich a deſign to hinder the treaty being 
concluded, or at leaſt to retard it. The Duke of Lauderdale has ſup- 
ported his maſter, having without compariſon more zeal and reſpect than 
his colleagues. The Duke of York, who is entirely in your Majeſty's 
intereſt, hath hardly troubled himſelf with theſe difficulties, becauſe he ſaw 


the King his brother was firm enough not to ſtand in need of his advice. 


From all theſe circumſtances, your Majeſty will judge better of the ſtate 
of England, than from all I have repreſented in my letters : and it will be 
difficult to conceive, that a King ſhould be ſo abandoned by his ſubjects 
that even amongſt his miniſters he cannot find one in whom he can place 
an entire confidence, This example will plainly ſhew your Majeſty that 
all England is againſt your intereſts, and that there is only the-King of 
England and the Duke of Vork who embrace them with affection; and 
from thence your Majeſty will ſee that this treaty is neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of your ſervice, ſince it aſſures you that England will not be 
againſt you. It is true, Sire, that you will not reap all the aſſiſtance that 
might have been expected from a good alliance, but your enemies will 
have ſtill leſs than your Majeſty ; and beſides, there is great reaſon to 


believe that the King of England, without this new tye which engages - 


him more than ever in your intereſts, might have been drawn into his 
peoples“ ſentiments. It will confirm his ſteadineſs fo much, that his 


ſubjects, who have been ſurprized at it hitherto, may be ſo much aſtoniſhed 
for the future, as perhaps to conform to their maſter's intentions. The 
foundations are laid to work upon a deſign, which will be uſeful to 
England and France, in caſe it ſucceeds, and if it does not, your Majeſty's 
affairs in this kingdom will not be the worſe. In the mean time, God grant 
peace to Chriſtendom. The parliaments are to be feared, and it is a kind 
of miracle to ſee a King without arms and money reſiſt them lo long.“ 
I am, &c. | 


(Signed) ROUVIGNY. 
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In the Depot. 


. 


The ſame year in which this private treaty was made, the Dutch and 


| Spaniards endeavoured to form a treaty with England for the protection 


of the Netherlands: Charles communicated this to Courtin, the French 
ambaſſador, who upon that occaſion wrote thus to Louis the XIVth, on 
the 21ſt Sept. 1676.— “ II dit qu'il (Charles) ſcavoit bien Pengage- 
ment dans lequel il etoit de ne traiter avec les Etats Generaux, ni avec 
aucun Prince ſans votre participation et votre conſentement. Qu'il 
m'engagoit ſa foy et ſon honneur de me communiquer toutes les articles 


du traite, et de ne jamais rien ſigner que votre Majeſte n'y conſentit. 


He (Charles) ſaid that he knew very well the engagement he was under 


not to treat with the States General, nor with any Prince without your 
participation and your conſent. —That he engaged his faith and honour to 
communicate to me all the articles of the treaty, and never to ſign any 
thing your Majeſty did not conſent to.” 


Upon the peace between England and Holland, the Prince of Orange 
preſſed Charles to withdraw the Engliſh troops which were m the pay of 
France. From Rouvigny's diſpatches in the Depot, it appears that Charles 
often expreſſed, in very ſtrong terms, that he thought his own conduct igno- 
minious in deſerting France in the war: and with N N to recalling theſe 
troops, Rouvigny writes, 19 February, 1674.—“ Et pour les troupes. 
Angloiſes qui ſont en France, il m'a dit plus re encore que 
n'avoit fait ſon miniſtre, qu'il ne les rappelleroit point, quelque inſtance que 
lui en eut fait, ſoit par les Eſpagnoles et Hollandois, ſoit par le parlement 
meme.” —< And with regard to the Enghſh troops in France, he told me 
more poſitively than his miniſter had done, that he would not recall them, 


Whatever inſtance ſhould be made to him, either by the Spaniards or 
Dutch, or even by the parliament. He was as good as his word, for he 


afterwards. rejected the advice of his parliament upon that head. 


It is known that Charles afterwards promiſed the Prince of Orange 
not to permit theſe troops to be recruited ; they however always were 


recruited, and the diſpatches in the Depot ſhow that Charles aſſured F rance 
it always er be ſo. 


The general train of the French diſpatches in the Depot, during the 
negotiations at Nimeguen, ſhows, that while Charles was acting as 
mediator of the peace, he gave France intelligence of the views of her 
enemies, and acted in concert with her. Sir William Temple's printed 
letters ſhow that the unfortunate ſucceſs of the campaign of the year 1676, 
had made the Dutch, and even the Prince, anxious for a peace; and 
that the Prince gave Sir- William leave to let his maſter know it. Upon 
this occaſion Courtin, in a letter to Louis the XIVth, 5th November, In the Depot. 
1676, writes thus.—** Il me mena dans un cabinet, ou, apres avoir 
ferme la porte, j'ai, dit il, une bonne nouvelle a vous apprendre, c'eſt 
que je crois ayoir à cette heure la paix entre mes mains. Il me chargea 
de conjurer inſtamment votre Majeſte de ſa part de lui faire connoitre 


ſes intentions, à fin qu'il peut ſe regler ſur cette connoiſſance, pour faire 
une propoſition.” —< He took me into a cloſet, where, after having ſhut 
the door, I have, ſaid he, good news to tell you, which is, that I 
believe I have at this inſtant the peace in my own hands. He charged. 
me to conjure your Majeſty, inſtantly, to let him know your intentions, 
to the end that upon this knowledge he may regulate himſelf to make 
2 propoſal.” 


It appears from many of the diſpatches, that the French court prevented In the Depot, 
the Prince of Orange's marriage with the lady Mary, in the year 1674 ; 
that upon this occaſion the King and duke expreſſed ſtrongly their diſlike 
of the Prince of Orange; and that the duke of York flattered himſelf 
with the proſpect of marrying her to the dauphin of France. 


The 500,000 crowns abovementioned, which Louis ſecretly gave 
Charles in the year 1674, to prorogue his parliament till April, 1675, 
ſaved France from the poſſibility of an Engliſh armament in the cam- 
paign of the year 1675; and the abovementioned ſecret penſion given in 


— 


— 
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"he beginning of the year 1676, made him ſecure cf Charles's baffling the 


| attempts of his parliament to engage him in a war with France in the 
| 

campaign of the year 1676: But in the beginning of the year 1677, 
the clamours of 8 and of the nation having encreaſed for a war 


li wick Holland, the French redoubled their attentions to Charles, the 
| particulars of which follow, 


The ſeſſion, 1677, was opened with Charles's becoming the inſtru- 
ment of bribing his own ſubjects, with French money, to prevent a 
[N French war, Courtin writes thus to Louis the XIVth, on the 14th 
In the Depet. February, 1677. J'ai recu la lettre de change, de 11000 livres 

ſterlings, ſur le quartier d'Octobre; elle eſt venu fort a propos, par- 
ceque le Roi d' Angleterre avoit beſoin d' argent pour gagner ceux qui 
1 | ſont accoutumẽ a ne faire de bruit que pour faire les mieux acheſter,” — 
I} 4 I received the bill of exchange, for £.11000 ſterling, on the October 
quarter : it came very apropos; for. the King of England wanted money 


to gain thoſe who are accuſtomed to make a noiſe only in order to be 
the better bought.” 


In the Depzt, On the 1ſt April, 1677, he writes thus again. © Il eſt de ma con- 
noiſſance, qu'il (Charles) a diſtribue tout Pargent qu'il a recu par mes 
mains, pour gagner les ſuffrages dont il avoit beſoin: Il a ft bien ſervi 
le Roi juſqu? à cette heure, qu'il le merite d'ctre aſſiſtè dans ſes necel- 
ſites; et il ſera tres important de prendre ſoin de l'entretenir dans les 

| bonnes diſpoſitions dans leſquelles je Tai laiſſè encore hier au ſoir.“— 

fl « To my knowledge, he (Charles) has diſtributed all the money he 

I received from my hands, to gain the votes he ſtood in need of : He has 

ſo well ſerved the King to this hour, that he deſerves to be aſſiſted in his 

neceſſities, and it will be very important to take care to keep him in the 
good diſpoſition in which I left him yeſterday evening.” 


— 


uy : Gs an — 


— - — 


—— 
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Courtin aſſigns this very extraordinary reaſon for urging his court to 
ſend money to Charles to be diſtributed among the members of parlia- 
ment, to wit, that Spain and the Emperor were ſending money to be 

In the Depot. diſtributed among them on the other ſide. On the 13th May, 1677, 


he writes thus to his court. Il eſt meme tres important que votre 
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Majeſte envoye icy le premier term du ſubſide, Monſr, de Bergick | 
et Envoy de PEmpereur auront deux cens cinquante mille livres à 
diſtribuer dans la chambre baſſe. Us feront plus avec cela qu'on 
n'y pourroit faire de la part de votre Majeſte avec deux millions.“ 
« It is even very important that your Majeſty ſends here the firſt 


payment of the ſubſidy. Mr. Bergick and the Emperor's envoy will 
have two hundred and fifty thouſand livres to diſtribute in the lower houſe. 


They will do more with this than could be done on your Majeſty's part 

with two millions.” On the 20th May, 1677, he writes to his court In the Deez; 
thus.“ Monſ. Bergick n'a recu go, ooo ecus, et PEnvoy de PEmpereur 

n*en apporte pour 10,000 piſtoles, que dans ce deffein.”?—< Mr. Bergick 

has not received 50,000 crowns, and the Emperor's Envoy 10,000 

piſtoles, but with this deſign.” _ 


{ 
On the 22d February, 1677, Courtin adviſes his court to offer In the Dent. 


400,000 crowns extraordinary to Charles to prorogue or diſſolve his 
parliament, | 


On the 21ſt April, 1677, Courtin's diſpatch bears, that he had got In the Peper. 
a power to make this offer. What conſequence this had does not 
appear, 


? 


But as the ſeſſion of parliament roſe in its heat, the French roſe in their | 
offers to Charles. Courtin's letter of June 21, 1677, bears, that he had : 


got a power to go as far as 200,000 J. to be given to Charles for the en- 
ſuing year. 


— 


On the 12th July, 1677, Courtin writes, that he had offered Charles a In the Dor. 
penſion of 500,000 crowns to prorogue or diſſolve his parliament, together 
with the aſſiſtance of Louis's forces, to maintain Charles's authority. 
The words with regard to this laſt offer are theſe.— Sa Majeſte &tant 
toujours preſte à employer toutes ſes forces pour la confirmation, et pour 
Paugmentation de ſon authorite, il ſeroit toujours le maitre de ſes ſujets, et 
ne dependroit jamais deux.” ! His Majeſty (that is Louis) being 
always ready to employ all his forces for the confirmation and augmentation 
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of his (that is Charles's) authority, he will always be maſter of his ſub- 
jects, and will never depend upon them.” 


In the Depot. On the 18th July, 1677, Courtin writes, that Charles had inſiſted for 
800,000 crowns, in conſideration of which, he offered to prorogue the 
parliament till the end of April, 1678. | 


In a ſubſequent letter he writes that he is diſputing about the ſum, 
that Lord Danby always raiſed it, but the Duke of York brought it 


gown again. 


At laſt, on the 5th of Auguſt it was fixed at two millions of livres, 


The following diſpatch will explain the terms on which this money was 
ſecretly given by France. 


* 


Extrait de la lettre de Mr. Courtin au Roi, 5 Aouſt, 1677. 


In the Depot. N OUS avons ev de grandes conteſtations, milord tréſorier et moi, 
depuis trois jours: il n'a rien oubliẽ pour perſuader au Roi ſon 

maitre qu'il ne pourroit pas ſubſiſter cette anne, à moins que votre 

Majeſte ne lui donnat 800 mille ecus ; juſqu' à dire en ma preſence, que 

votre Majeſts ne hazardoit que de Pargent, et que le Roi d'Angleterre 
hazardoit ſa couronne, en $'oppoſant comme il faiſoit au deſir univerſel de 

tous ſes ſujets. Je ſuis demeurs ferme dans le deſſein de ne pas «<puiler le 

pouvoir qu'il avoit pli a votre Majeſtẽ de me donner. En fin, apres 

diverſes conferences je viens de convenir de toutes choſes d'une maniere qui 

me fait eſperer que votre Majeſtèẽ ne me deſavouera pas. Le Roi d'An- 

g gleterre m'a donne une parole poſitive d' ajourner le parlement quand le 
13 du mois Decembre ſera venu, juſqu' à la fin du mois d' Avril, c'eſt à 

dire juſqu' au 9 ou 10 du mois de Mai ſelon de ſtile de France. Je lui 

ai promis que votre Majeſte lui fera payer cette annẽe deux millions de 

livres, et quand le dernier payement ne ſe fera que trois ou quatre mois 

apres la fin du mois de Decembre, ſa Majeſte Brittannique ne pretendra 

pas avoir aucun ſujet de gen plaindre. Mais parceque je lui ai repreſente, 

qu'ib n'etoit pas moins de ſes interets que de ceux de votre Majeſtẽ que 

les miniſtres de contederes fùſſent informes de bonne heure de cette rẽſolu- 

tion, pour oter à leur Maitres Veſperance qu'ils conſervent d'engager l' An- 


gleterre dans leurs parti; le Roi d' Angleterre ayant reconnu qu'il toit le 
1 
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moyen le plus efficace qu'il pit employer pour diſpoſer les ennemis de 
votre Majeſte à la paix, a bien voulu me promettre, que lorſque Mr. de 
Bergeik prendra conge de lui (ce qui arrivera dans peu de jours) il le 
chargera de declarer de ſa part au Roi d'Eſpagne, qu* aucune conſide- 
ration ne ſera capable de la porter à entrer dans la guerre prẽſente; et que 
pour s'appliquer tout entier à procurer la paix par ſa mediation, il a re- 
ſolu de ne point aſſembler ſon parlement pendant cet hyver, et d'en 
remettre la ſcance juſqu' au printems. 


Sa dite Majeſte m'a auſſi donne parole de faire la meme declaration a 
tous les autres miniſtres des confederes dans le meme tems : ainſi au lieu 
que votre Majeſte (ſuivant les ordres qu'elle nvavoit donnẽs par ſa depeche 
du 28 du mois paſs) ſouhaitoit de faire cclatter cette reſolution que vers 
la fin du mois d' Octobre, je puis Paſſirer que le bruit en ſera repandu 
avant le premier jour du mois de Septembre par toute PAngleterre, et 
que dans le 15 du meme mois la verite en fera connu a la Haye, et Coppen- 
hague, à Berlin, à Vienne et à Madrid,” 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Courtin to Louis the XIVth, 5th Auguſt, 1677. 
— Charles bas agreed to prorogue his parliament till May, 1678, in conſide- 
ration of two millions of livres from France. 

6 M* Lord Treaſurer and I have had great conteſts theſe three days; 
he did every thing to perſuade the King his maſter that he could 


not ſubſiſt this year unleſs your Majeſty gave him eight hundred thouſand 


crowns. He even ſaid in my preſence that your Majeſty hazarded nothing 
but money, whereas the King of England hazarded his crown, by op- 
poſing, as he did, the univerſal deſire of his ſubjects. I remained firm in 
not exhauſting the power your Majeſty was pleaſed to give me. In fine, 
after many conferences, I have agreed upon all things in ſuch a way as 
makes me hope your Majeſty will not diſavow me. The King of England 
has given me a poſitive aſſurance that he will adjourn his parliament from 
the 13th of December to the end of April, that is, to the gth or 10th 
of May according to the French ſtile. I promiſed that your Majeſty 
would pay him this year two millions of livres. But though the laſt pay- 


ment ſhould not be made till three or four months after the month of 
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December, his Britannic Majeſty would have no cauſe to complain. But 
becauſe J repreſented to him that it was not leſs his intereſt than your 
Majeſty's to inform the miniſters of the confederates in good time of this 
reſolution, in order to remove all the hopes their maſters ſtill entertain of 
England taking part with them; the King of England acknowledged it 
was the moſt efficacious means he could employ to diſpoſe your Majeſty's 
enemies to a peace, and promiſed me, that as ſoon as Mr. de Bergeik takes 
leave of him (which will be in a few days) he will give him in charge to 
declare on his part to the King of Spain, that no conſideration 1s capable 
of making him enter into the preſent war; and that in order to his 
being able to apply himſelf entirely to procure a peace by his mediation, 
he had reſolved not to aſſemble his parliament during the winter, but to 
poſtpone it till the ſpring, ; 


His Majeſty alſo gave me his word to make the fame declaration to all the 

other miniſters of the confederates at the ſame time : Thus inſtead of your 
Majeſty's deſire (agreeable to your orders of the 20th of laſt month) that 
this reſolution ſhould be made known towards the end of October, I can 
aſſure you that the report will be ſpread throughout all England before 
the 1ſt of September, and that by the 15th of the ſame month the truth 
of it will be known at the Hague, Copenhagen, Berlin, Vienna and 
Madrid.” 


— 


— . 


After the bargain was ſtruck, Mountagu, who was Ambaſſador in 
France, and Lord Danby, prevailed on King Charles to pretend that he 
had made a miſtake in valuing two millions of livres at 200, ooo J. and to 
inſiſt that the ſum ſhould be 200, ooo J. neat. Vide the Duke of Leeds's 
letters on this ſubject. The accident of Courtin returning to France, 
and Barillon, a new ambaſſadour, coming in his place, made this game the 
more eaſy to be played. The following diſpatch will ſhew the ſtrange 


comedy which a King of England acted concerning this pretended miſtake 
in calculation. 


Extrait de ia lettre de Mr. de Barillon au Roi, du 4 Octobre, 1677. 


6 PRES cela, Sire, je criis devoir entamer Paffaire des deux cents. 


mille livres ſterlings; et dire au Roi Angleterre la ſurpriſe qu? avoit 
| I 
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eue votre Majeſtẽ d apprehendre que Mr. de Montaigu renouvelloit une 


affaire finie: il nvinterrompit d' abord, et me dit, au nom de Dieu, ne me 
parles point de cette affaire; Jen ſuis i confus que je ne puis en entendre 
parler: voyes Mr. le Treſorier, et faites comme vous Pentendres avec lui; 
car pour moi je ſuis au deſeſpoir quand on m'en parle. Je lui dis, mais, Sire, 


votre Majeſtẽ voit bien qu'en me renvoyant à Mr. le Trẽſorier, c'eſt jetter 


Paffaire dans de nouveaux embarras, car Mr. le Treſorier ne ſe rendra pas: 
I a fait d abord un incident ſur les cent mille ecus qui avoient ẽtẽ payẽs; 
et comme il a vii que votre Majelte avoit condamne cette pretenſion, il 
revient prẽſentement a former une nouvelle difficulte, Mr. Courtin 
meme, à qui votre Majeſte ne voudroit pas nuire auprès du Roi mon 
maitre, ſe trouve embarraſſè en cela: et on dit qu? il n'a pas bien compris 
ce qui s'eſt paſſe entre votre Majeſtẽ et lui, et que c'eſt ſa faute d'avoir 
mande qu' une affaire Etoit finie, dans laquelle vous n'aviẽs dit que des 
paroles d'honnẽtẽtẽ. Le Roi d'Angleterre, que ce diſcours impatientoit 
beaucoup, me dit que Von avoit tort de rien rejetter ſur Mr. Courtin; 
quil n'y avoit point de fa faute, et que ce qu'il avoit mand é toit vrai; 
mais que lui qui me parloit s' toit trompe ſur la valeur de la monnoye, et 
qu'il n'avoit pas bien compris la difference de celle de France et d' Angle- 
terre: Et en diſant cela, il me conduiſit a la porte de ſa chambre qu'il 
buvrit lui meme, et me repeta encore, je ſuis fi honteux que je ne vous 
puis plus parler: voyes le trẽſorier, car il me fait connoitre de fi grands 
beſoins, et une ſi grande neceſſite dans mes affaires, que je ne crois pas 
que le Roi mon frere veuille me laiſſer dans cet embarras.“ 


* 
A 


| Extraft of a letter from Mr. de Barillon to Louis the XIV th, 4th Oftober, 1677. 
Ls. — Charles tries to get the two millions of livres turned into 200,000 +. 


AEZTER this, Sire, I thought it right to bring upon the carpet the 


affair of the two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; and told the 
King of England your Majeſty's ſurprize that Mr. Montagu ſhould renew 


an affair already finiſhed : He immediately interrupted me, and ſaid, In 


the name of God, do not ſpeak to me of this affair; I am ſo confuſed 
about it that I cannot bear its being ſpoken of: Go to the treaſurer, and 
do as you and he ſhall underſtand the matter; as to myſelf, I am driven 
to deſpair whenever it is mentioned to me, I anſwered, But, Sire, your 
P-2 * 
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Majeſty very well knows that ſending me to the treaſurer, is embarraſſing 


the affair afreſh, for the treaſurer will not give it up: He lately made 
a difference about the hundred thouſand crowns which had been paid , 
and as he ſaw your Majeſty had condemned that pretenſion, he now forms 
a new difficulty: Even Mr. Courtin, whom your Majeſty would not wiſh 
to hurt with the King his maſter, finds himſelf involved in this matter. 
It has been ſaid, he did not rightly comprehend what paſſed between your 
Majeſty and him, and that he was to blame in repreſenting an affair as 
finiſhed, on which you had only ſpoken ſome civil words. The King of 
England, whoſe patience was at an end with this diſcourſe, ſaid, they 
were to blame who caſt reflections on Mr. Courtin; that it was not his 
fault, and that what he had written was true ; but that himſelf who ſpoke 
to me was deceived in the value of the money, and that he had not com- 
prehended right the difference between that of France and England: In 
faying this he conducted me to the door of the chamber, which he opened 
himſelf, and again repeated, I am fo aſhamed that I cannot ſpeak any 
more to you: go ſee the treaſurer, for he has made known to me ſuch 


large wants, and fo great a neceſlity in my affairs, that I cannot believe 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot . 


the King my brother will leave me in this embarraſſment. 


The penſion ſtipulated in this bargain was regularly paid : Charles was 
ſometimes premature in his demands: Barillon, even before the diſpute 
about the 200,000 J. was ended, writes thus to his court, on the 20th 
September, 1677.,—* Le Sieur Chiffinch elt fort ſoigneux de me 
rendre des viſites ; et les premieres fonctions de Pambaſſade ont &te de 
ſigner des ordres pour payer les lettres de change.“ Mr. Chiftinch is 
very careful to pay me viſits ; and the firſt functions of my embaſly have 


been to ſign orders for paying bills of exchange.” 


— — 


During this period Courtin, in a letter to his court, 28th January, 
1677, deſcribes the ſentiments of the King and his brother, and of the 
nation, thus. Je crois pouvoir repondre à votre Majeſtẽ, qu'il n'y a pas 
un des ſes ſujets qui lui ſouhait un plus heureux ſucces dans touts ſes enter- 


priſes que ces deux Princes font. Mais il eſt vrai auſſi, que vous ne pouves 


conter que ſur ces deux amis dans tout PAngleterre,” . I can anſwer for 
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it to your Majeſty, that there are none of your own ſubjects who wiſh 
you better ſucceſs in all your undertakings than theſe two princes do. 


But it is alſo true, that you cannot count upon any except theſe two 
friends in all England.“ 


And in another letter, of date 2 1ſt June 1677, he writes, that Charles In the Depet. 
had given him a note of the terms on which he thought peace ſhould be 
made; adding, — “ Qwil ne veut pas neanmoins rien propoſer, ſans ſca- 
voir prealablement les intentions de votre Majeſté.“ . That nevertheleſs 
he does not incline to propoſe any thing, without knowing previouſly the 
intentions of your Majeſty.” And that Charles concluded with aſking 
200,000 J. for himſelf for the enſuing year. 


= — — — 


At an after period the Prince of Orange came to the knowledge of 
theſe intrigues of the Engliſh and French courts againſt him; for in his 
box I found a relation of them, dated January, 1685, by Blancard, ſecre- 
tary to Rouvigny, the ſame ſecretary whom Rouvigny mentions in the 
above letter of 27th February, 1676, to have been ſent over by him to 

France with the ſecret treaty written in King Charles's hand. 


Extraft from the memorial of Blancard, ſecretary to Rouvigny.—G des @ 
relation of the ſecret intrigues of the French and Engliſh courts. 


" I Ly a plus de vingt ans qu'en qualitẽ de ſecretaire de Mr. le Marquis 

de Rouvigny, j'ai fait avec lui pluſieurs voyages de France en Angle- 
terre, et que Jai eu connoiſſance dun grand nombre d' affaires fort ſecrets 
entre les deux Rois, dont il n'eſt pas neceſſaire que j'en marque la detail. 
Je me renfermerai ſeulement à deux ou trois choſes conſiderables, que je 
dirai meme ſuccintement, dans la veue de ſervir les Proteſtants en general, 
qui auront à traiter avec le Roi d'Angleterre, ou avec le Roi de France 
nommement les Etats Generaux des Provinces Unies, et Mr. le Prince 
d'Orange, contre leſquels on a toujours agi depuis la rupture de la Triple 
Alliance en 1670 et en 1672. 


Lorſqu'on- negotioit la paix a Cologne et a Nimegue, et que le Roy 
d' Angleterre en ẽtoit le mediateur, le Roi de France trouva le moyen de 
le gagner par argent, et ils firent enſemble un traité ſecret en 1676, tout & 
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fait avantageux a la France, qui ẽtoit par N entierement aſſurè de 
Lui, et meme de ſon parlement, par un engagement de prorogation, 
ou de caſſation. Ce qu'il y eut de ſingulier en ce traite ſecret, et 
qui eſt peut Etre ſans exemple, c'eſt qu'il ſe fit ſans Pentremiſe d'am- 
baſſadeurs ni de commiſſaires, et ſans ratification, parceque les deux 
Rois agirent ſeuls comme s'ils $'<totent rencontrez enſemble. La raiſon 
de cela füt, que les miniſtres d'&tat du Roi d'Angleterre non plus 
que M. le duc. d' York, ne voulurent point qu'il parut qu'ils en euſſent 
connoiſſance, juſques-la qu* aucuns d' eux ne trouva point à propos de 
preter ſa main pour ecrire les articles du traite, apprehendant d'Ctre punis 
fi le prlement en avoit connoiſſance; de forte qu'il falut de neceſſitẽ que 
le Roi d' Angleterre lui-meme ecrivit un aſſez long traite, tout de ſa main. 
Je le portay auſſi a la cour de France. Mr, de Louvoy et Mr. de Pom- 
ponne, des qu'ils me virent me demanderent ſi je portois le traité; je 
leurs dis qu'ouy, et meme ecrit de la main du Roi d*'Angleterre, au 
deffault de ſes miniſtres; ce qu'ils ne pouvoient croire juſques à ce que je 
te leur montrai. Ils furent incontinent avec joye porter le traite avec les 
circonſtances au Roy de France, qui devoit dans les regles ecrire auſſi de 
ia propre main un autre originale du meme traite pour le Roy d' Angle- 
terre; mais pour s exempter de cette peine, on feignit une petite indiſpo- 
ſition, et que q ẽtois fort preſſẽ de partir: et ainſi le Roy de France fe con- 
tenta de ſigner la traits, ecrit d'une autre main, de quoy il falut que le Roy 
d'Angleterre ſe contentat par les raiſons qu'on lui allegua. Il fut d autant 
plus facile de les lui faire trouver bonnes, qu'il toucha bientot après de 
Pargent environ quatre cent mille ecus; i meſure qu'on le payoit il 


faiſoit quittance ſignẽe de ſa main, dont il y en a decrites de la mienne ; et 


ſes miniſtres n'en avoient point de connoiſſance, ſeulement Mr. Chiffins, 
ſon valet de chambre et confident, chez qui on faiſoit porter Pargent, ou 
avec qui allois le faire recevoir chez des marchands. 


Quoyque les deux Roys fuſſent ainſi parfaitement lies ſecretement, ils 
etoient convenus qu'ils agiroient d'une maniere qui ne marqueroit aucune 
intelligence, parceque cela, auroit empeche la paix generale qu'on nego- 
tioit, et que Ja France ſouhaitoit ardemment depuis Pannee 1674, que le 
parlement d'Angleterre forca ſon Roy de faire la paix avec la Hollande. 
Il vouloit auſſi Vobliger a ſe declarer contre le Roy de France, en lui 
faiſant dire en ſecret, qu'on luy doneroit plus d'argent qu'il ren tiroit de 


r 

tuy, et qu'on le mettroit en ẽtat d'avoir Dunquerque ſans rendre les cinq 
ou ſix millions, qu'il avoit touchez en la vendant. On lui offroit en 
meme tems deux puiſſantes armees, par mer et par terre, pour faire deſcente; 
mais on trouva le moyen d' empẽcher qu'il recourat rien de ce cotẽ Iz et 
il ecrivit au Roy de France, et le dit à fon miniſtre, qu'il avoit fait une 
lachetẽ en Pabandonnant, mais qu'il n'en feroit point deux en ſe declarant 
contre luy. 


Lorſque les deux Roys s' unirent enſemble pour declarer la guerre a la 
Hollande, ils avoient comptes qu'ils ruineroient la Republique dans une 
campagne; et qu'ils y donneroiĩent un coup {i mortel a la religion proteſtante, 
queen ſuite ils Pabatroient par toute l'Europe. C'etoit leur principal but. 
et de partager les Sept Provinces Unies, ſans en faire part au Prince 
d'Orange, qui n'ẽtoĩt pour lors conſiders, et qu'on avoit deſſein de bien 
ctablir ailleurs, comme du cotẽ d' Orange, a fin que fon nom et ſa famille 
ne reſtaſſent plus ver s les Pais-bas, et qu'il ne donnat jamais ſujet de 
jalouſie à la France. 


Dans le tems meme de cette grande union entre les deux Rays, celui de 
France trompoit celui d' Angleterre, car on n'avoĩt pas deſſein de lui 
donner tout ce qu'on luy avoit promis lorſqu'ils partagotent par avance 


les Sept Provinces: on ne vouloit pas que lui, ny ſes ſucceſſeurs, fuſſent 


fort puiſſans ſur les cotes d' Hollande ni de Flandres, parceque le Roy de 
France auroit pu trouvẽ quelque jour un nouvel embarras, dans le deſſein 
qu'il avoit de reunir à ſa couronne tous les Pais-bas Eſpagnoles. Tant de 
grands projets ayant manque, le Roy de France et ſes trois miniſtres en 
eurent un deplaiſir mortel, d' autant plus que le Prince d'Orange commenca 
d tre puiſſamment etablie, et de faire changer la face des affaires des Hollan- 
dois. La priſe de Naerden et de Bonne demonterant fi fort la cour de 
France, meme le Prince de Condẽ et Mr. de Turenne, que de lors on en- 
gagoit entierement de conſeils, et on prit de nouvelles meſures, comme 
d'abanMnner Utrecht et les autres conquetes, et de Sappliquer à la paix. 


On reſolut auſſi à la cour de France, pour empecher Vagrandiſement du 
Prince 'Orange, d'obtenir du Roy d Angleterre et du Due d' Tork, qu'il 
ne ſc marrieroit pas avec la Princeſſs ſa fille, ou du moins que ce ne ſeroit 
qu” aprez la paix. Cela füt promis i poſitivement, c'eſt à dire, de differer 
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le marriage, qu'il à ẽtẽ retarde de trois ou quatre ans; et meme pour 
empecher d'y penſer, Mr, de Croiſſy faiſoit eſperer en 1673, que cette 
Princeſſe pourroit epouſer Mr. le Dauphin, Mr. Colman le croyoit, et le 
ſouhaitoit ardemment, et il me difoit que le Duc d'York ſon maitre l'eſpe- 
roit. Mr. de Rouvigny ne voulut pas lui deſabuſer, quoi qu'il ſgeut que 
la cour de France vouloit marrier le Dauphin ailleurs : et comme elle ſcavoit 
que le Duc d' York $'attendoit à cette alliance, elle s'imagina qu'il ſeroit 
capable de donner la Princeſſe ſa fille à un Prince du ſang de France. On 
envoya fur cela ordre a Mr. de Rouvigny de luy propoſer le Prince de Conty, 
mais il n'eùt garde d'en parler au Duc d' Vork, car il ſcavoit bien qu'il 
Pauroit reffuſe en colere, puiſqu'il avoit l'eſperance du Dauphin: II 
manda ſes raiſons au Roy de France, qui aprouva qu'on n'eũt pas executẽ 
ſon ordre, et on laiſſa encore le Duc d' Vork dans ſon ẽſperance. J'avois 
pour lors Phonneur de luy parler quelque fois, et je fùs ſouvent ſur le point 
de la deſabuſer, parcequ'il aimoit le Roy de France, et qu'il uſoit de 
bonne foy avec luy, pendant qu'il en Etoit trompèe.? 


Tranſlation. 


20 I T 1s above 20 years ago, ſince in quality of ſecretary to the Marquis 

* of Rouvigny, I went frequently with him from France to England; 
and was in the knowledge of a great number of very ſecret affairs between 
the two Kings, of which it is not neceſſary to make a detail. I will limit 
myſelf only to two or three conliderable things, which I ſhall tel] briefly, 
with a view to ſerve the Proteſtants in general, who may have occaſion to 
treat with the King of England, or the King of France, viz. the States 
General of the United Provinces, and the Prince of Orange, againſt both 
of whom they have continually acted ſince the breach of the triple alliance 
in the years 1670 and 1672. 


When the peace was negotiating at Cologne and Nimeguen, and the 
King of England was mediator of it, the King of France found means to 
gain him by money; and they made a ſeparate treaty together in 1676, alto- 
gether advantageous to France, who was thereby aſſured of him, and 
even of his parliament, by an obligation to prorogue or diſſolve it. 
What was ſingular in this treaty, and which is perhaps without example, 
is, that it was made without the interpoſition of Embaſſadors or Commil- 
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faries, and without ratification, ' becauſe the two Kings ated by themſelves 


Miniſters of State both of the King of England and Duke of York did 
not incline it ſhould appear that they had any knowledge of it; which 


went ſo far that none of them would put their hand to write the articles of 


the treaty, fearing to be puniſhed if the parliament came to the knowledge 
of it. By which the King of England himſelf was put under the neceſſity 
of writing a pretty long treaty, all with his own hand. I carried it alſo 
to the Court of France, Monſieur Louvois and Monſieur Pomponne, 
when they ſaw me, aſked me if I brought the treaty. I told them I had, 

and even written with the King of England's hand in place of his miniſters, 
which they could not believe till J ſhewed it to them. They went imme- 
diately with joy to carry the treaty with the circumſtances of it to the King, 
who ought, according to rules, to have' written with his own hand 
another original of the ſame treaty to the King of England. But to fave 
himſelf, he feigned a ſmall indiſpoſition, and that I was in a haſte to 
depart, And thus the King of France ſent the treaty written by another 
hand, with which the King of England was obliged to be contented, for 
the reaſons which they gave him. It was the more eaſy to make him 
ſatisfied with them that he ſoon after touched money, about 400,000 
crowns. In proportion as the money was paid him, he gave a diſcharge 
ſigned with his hand, of which ſome are written in, my hand; and his 
miniſters knew nothing of it, only Mr. Chiffins, his valet de chambre and 
confidant, to whoſe lodgings the money was carried, and with whom I 
went to the merchants arg to receive it. 


Although the two Kings were thus perfectly united together in ſecret, it 
was agreed that chey ſnould act ſo as not to ſhow any intelligence, becauſe 
that would have hindered the general peace which was negotiating, and 
which France wiſhed ardently ſince the year 1674, when the Engliſh par- 
liament forced their King to make peace with Holland ; the parliament 
wiſhed alſo to oblige him to declare againſt the King of France, by cauſing 
him to be told in ſecret, that they would give him more money than he 
drew from him, and that they would put him in a condition to have Dunkirk 
without paying back the 5,000,000, ar 6,000,000 which he had touched 
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alone as if they had met together. The reaſon of this was, that the 
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by ſea and by land to make an invaſion. But means were found to prevent 
him from liftening to any thing on that fide; and he wrote to the King of 
France, and ſaid to his minitters that he had acted a mean part in abandon- 
ing him, but that he Ws not do it twice in ea againſt him. 
When hu two, Sins united to 2 the war a Holland, they 
had counted that they would ruin the republick j in one campaign, and that 
they would give ſo mortal a blow there to the Proteſtant religion, that 


afterwards they could overturn it through all Europe. This was their 


principal view, and to divide the ſeven United Provinces between them, 
without giving a part to the Prince of Orange, who was not then con- 
ſidered, and whom they had a deſign to eſtabliſh elſewhere, ſuch as on the 
ſide of Orange, in order that his name and his family might not continue 
longer in the Low, Countries, and that he might never give jealouſy to 
France. = 10 ni 94 


At the time even of this great union between the two Kings, the French 
King deceived the Engliſh. For there was no deſign to give him all that 

was promiſed him when they made the diviſion before- hand of the Seven 
Provinces. They did not intend that he or his ſucceſſors ſhould be powerful 
upon the coaſts of Holland or F landers, becauſe the King of France 
might ſome day find a new embatraſsment in the deſign which he had 
of reuniting all the PR, Low Countries to his crown. 


So many great projeas having failed, the King of France and his three 
miniſters felt a mortal vexatign, and the more, that the Prince of 
Orange began to be powerfully eſtabliſhed, and to change the face of the 
affairs of the Dutch. The taking of Naerden and of Bonne undeceiving 
{o muck the court of 'France, even the Prince of Conde and Monſieur 
de Turenne, who then engaged entirely in counſels together, they took 
new meaſures, ſo as to abandon. Utrecht and the other conqueſts, and 
to apply themſelves to peace. 


They reſolved alſo in the French court, in order to hinder the aggran- 
dizement of the Prince of Orange, to prevail with the King of England 
and the Duke of York not to give him the Princeſs Mary in marriage, or at 
leaſt not till after the peace. The deferring of the marriage was promucd 
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ſo poſitively, that it was retarded for three or four years; and even to 
hinder their thinking of it, Monſieur de Croiſſy gave hopes in the year 
1673, that this Princeſs might marry the Dauphin. Mr. Coleman believed 
it, and wiſhed it ardently, and told me that the Duke of Vork his maſter 
hoped for it. Monſieur de Rouvigny did not diſabuſe them, akhough he 
knew that the court of France intended to marry the Dauphin elſewhere. 
As that Court knew that the Duke of Vork expected this alliance, they 
imagined he might give 1 the Princefs his daughter to a Prince of the Blood 
of F rance. wr ſent orders Tok this Non {mera wag 8 
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he had hopes ok the Paras He wrote his reaſons to tlie Ning of 
France, who approved of his not having obeyed his orders, and they left 
the Duke of York in his hopes. I had at that time the honour to ſpeak 


to him ſometimes, and I was often upon the point of diſabuſing him, 


becauſe he loved the King of Fr rande, and kept good 25 with him while 
be was deceived by him,” f | 
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CHAP, II. 


Second Period. From the Prince 4 Orange's marriage, in the year 1 65 77. tilt 
the fall of lord Danby's miniſtry in the year 1679. 


HIS. period begins with a ſeeming friendſhip, and ends with a real 

coldneſs, between the Prince of Orange and the two royal Brothers. 
During the courſe of it Charles was thrice- upon the eve of a war with. 
France, yet never made it; the houſe of commons preſſed him to make. 
alliances which they afterwards dilapproved, to enter into a war which: 
they would not give him. money to ſupport, and to levy an army which. 
they diſbanded almoſt as ſoon as it was raiſed; Charles animated the 
powers of Europe againſt France, for refuſing to deliver up her conqueſts 
in Flanders till ſatisfaction Was given to Sweden, and yet immediately 
after made a treaty with France in ſupport of Sweden; and a great 
miniſter, the favourite of his Prince, the friend of his country, as much 
as one of Charles's miniſters could be, betrayed by the friend he had the 


moſt reaſon to truſt, was thrown from the ſummit. of power, and almoſt, 


in the ſame inſtant of time, into the ſolitude of a priſon, Theſe events 
always appeared to me impoſſible to.be accounted for upon the common 
principles of human actions. But the very unexpected diſcoveries which. 
made laſt ſummer at. Verſailles, in the diſpatches of the French ambaſſa- 
dors who were in England during this period, will account for all theſe. 
feeming inconſiſtencies. French intrigue and money 1s the key to them all. 


K 


The marriage of the duke of York's daughter to the Prince of Orange, 
directed by King Charles againſt the will of her father, and without any 
previous intimation of the intention to France, was the operation, in a 


manner, of a minute. The ſurpriſe of France upon it, and the views 


of Charles in it, are related in. the following diſpatch, written a few. 
days before the marriage. 
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Extrait de la lettre de Mr. de Barillon au Roi, 1 Novembre, 1677. 


Sire, 


129 


„L mieſt revenu de beaucoup d'endroits depuis deux jours, que le In the D-por: 


marriage de Mr. le Prince d' Orange et de madamoiſelle la Princeſſe 
Marie ſe traitoit, et qu'il ẽtoit fort avance. © Cela m'a oblige d'en parler \ 
Mr. le duc d' Tork, que pai trouve fort different de ce qu'il m'avoit parũ 
fur cette affaire, m' ayant dit poſitivement qu'il n'y ſongeroit quꝰ après la 
concluſion de la paix; mais avant hier il me parla bien moins nettement, 
et me dit que le Roi ſon frere y ẽtoit fort portẽ, qu'il me conſeilloit de lui 
en parler (juſques If il ne me Pavoit pas permis.) Je lui dis ſur cela tout 
ce que je crlis propre à le dẽtourner de precipiter une affaire de cette 
nature. Je vis bien par ce qu'il me dit, qu'elle Etoit fort avancee, et 
Jallai chez madame la ducheſſe de Portſmouth à deſſein d'en parler au 
Roi d' Angletere, mais il ne m'en donna pas le tems, et des que j'arrivai, 
il me mena dans un cabinet, et me dit, je veux vous parler d'une choſe 
qui ſe paſſe ici, pour en rendre compte au Roi votre maitre c'eſt ſur le 
mariage de Mr. le Prince d' Orange avec ma niece la Princeſſe Marie. Je 
le juge tres utile pour mes interéts, et je croi en tirer des avantages 
prẽſens trẽs conſiderables, et qui le ſeront encore d' avantage pour Vavenir. 
Cette alliance fera ceſſer les ſoupęons que mes ſujets ont pris, que la liaiſon 
que je conſerve avec la France, n'ait pour fondement qu'un changement. 
dans la religion. C'eſt la conduite de mon frere le duc d' Vork, qui a 
donne lieu à tous ces ſoupgons. Toute la jalouſie et Pemportement qu'on 
a en ce pays ci contre les proſperites de la France, viennent de ce qu'il a 
fait. Une preuve de cela c'eſt qu'en la premiere guerre de 1667, on 
voyoit ici avec indifference toutes les conquetes qui furent faites en Flan- 
dres, et on s' en ſoucioit fort peu; mais depuis que Mr. le duc d' Tork a 
fait profeſſion de la religion Catholique, toute l' Angleterre s eſt Emue, et 
eſt entree dans une apprẽhenſion que je n' eùſſe d'autres deſſeins, et que je 


ne priſſe des meſures pour le changement du gouvernement et de la reli- 


gion de mon pays. Voila le fond contre lequel il faut me garantir, et je 
vous aſſtre, que j'ai beſoin de tout pour rẽſiſter aux efforts continuels de 


tous les Anglois; car enfin je ſuis ſeul de mon parti, au moins il n'y a quo 
mon frere. Je ſuis aſſure que le mariage du Prince d' Orange et de ma 
nicce, diſſipera une partie de ces ſoupgons, et ſervira infiniment à faire 
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voir, que je nai aucun deſſcin qui ne ſoit conforme aux loix d'Angleterre 
et à la religion qui y eſt ẽtablie. Cela detruit les cabales qu'on pourroit 
faire, et met mon neveu dans mes interèts. Je confonds par la les eſpẽ- 
rances de ceux qui cherchoient un prẽtexte pour s' lever contre moi, et 
qui auroient eſſayẽ de mettre le Prince d' Orange de leur parti, en lui 
faiſant concevoir des pretentions qu'il n'appuyera prẽſentement ſur d'autres 


fondemens que ſur mon amitis, et dans un attachement veritable à 
mes 1atercts,” | 


Tramſtation. | 

Extract of a letier from Mr. de Barillou to Louis the XIVth, 1ſt Nov. 1677, 

 —tLlis ſurpriſe at the Prince of Oranges marriage, —Charles's reaſons for it. 
Sire, | WL, 

<T HAVE been informed, from ſeveral quarters, within theſe two 

days, that the Prince of Orange's marriage with the Princeſs Mary 

is in treaty, and even far advanced. This obliged me to ſpeak of it to 

the duke of York, whom I found very different from what he had 
appeared upon this affair, having formerly ' poſitively told me that he 
would not think of it till after the concluſion of the peace ; but the day 
before yeſterday he ſpoke to me leſs clearly, and ſaid the King his 
brother was very much bent upon it, and that he adviſed me to ſpeak to 
him upon the ſubject (till now he would never permit me.) I faid all to 
him, I thought proper, to diſſuade him from precipitating an affair of 
this nature, I ſaw plainly, by what he ſaid to me, that it was far 
advanced; and I went to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's with a deſign to 

ſpeak to the King of England of it, but he would not give me time, for 
as ſoon as i got there he took me into a cloſer, and ſaid, I wiſh to talk to 
you of an affair which is going on here, that you may give an account of it 
to the King your maſter: It is the marriage of the Prince of Orange with 
my niece the Princeſs Mary. I judge it very neceſſary for my intereſts, and 
J believe I ſhall draw conſiderable advantages from it now, and greater 
hereafter. This alliance will quiet the ſuſpicions which my ſubjects have, 
that the alliance I preſerve with France, hath no other foundation than a 
change of religion. It is my brother, the duke of York's conduct, that 
has given riſe to all theſe ſuſpicions. All the jealouſy and paſſion which 
people have in this country againſt the proſperities of France, comes trom 


n 


the duke's declaring his religion. In the firſt war of 1667, they looked 
here upon all the conqueſts that were made in Flanders with indifference, 
and cared little about them; but ſince the duke of York profeſſed the 
Catholic religion, all England has been in motion, and apprehenſive that 
I have other deſigns, and am taking meaſures for changing the govern- 
ment and religion of my country. This is the rock againſt which I muſt 
guard myſelf, and I aſſure you that I need every thing to enable me to 
reſiſt the continual efforts of the whole Engliſh nation; for, in fine, I am 
the only one of my party, except it be my brother. I am aſſured that the 
Prince of Orange's marriage with my niece will diſſipate a part of theſe 
ſuſpicions, and infinitely ſerve to ſhew that I have no deſign which ts net 
conformable to the eſtabliſhed laws and religion of England. It will 
deſtroy the cabals that might be made, and put my nephew in my intereſt, 
I confound thereby the hopes of thoſe who only ſeek a pretence to riſe 
againſt me, and who would endeavour to get the Prince of Orange on 
their fide, by making him entertain pretenſions, which now he will reſt 
on no other foundation than my friendſhip, and a true attachment to 


my intereſts.” 
1 7 ern 


The marriage was immediately followed by the ambaſſy of Lord Duras 
concerted with the Prince, which threatened France with war if ſhe did not 
accept of peace on the terms which Lord Duras carried, and by a demand 
u yer the F rench court to ſend back the Britiſh troops in the French ſervice, 


Yet even in theſe meaſures Charles endeavoured to keep terms with 
France : he iſſued a proclamation for proroguing the parliament to April, 
1678, as by his late ſecret treaty with Louis he had promiſed to do: He made 
an apology in private to Barillon for Duras's ambaſſy, as appears by 
Barillon's letter to his court of 16 December, 1677, in the Depot. He 
permitted Lord Duras to treat, inſtead of perſiſting in the original order 


for him to return in two days if his meſſage was not complied with. He 


iſſued no proclamation to recall the Britiſh troops. And Barillon writes on 
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the 3d of February, 1677-8, that Charles told him he would not recall In the Depoe: 


thoſe troops in a haſte, and that he intended no war, 
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Louis the XIVth, however, ſaw the conſequences of the Prince of 


Orange's marriage. He ſtopped. the penſion provided for Charles by the 
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late treaty, pretending to indemnify him, by offering him certain towns in 


Flanders if he would not interfere in the war, gave a flat refuſal to the terms 


of peace brought by Lord Duras, and prepared to fend his troops into 


In the Deper. 


In the Depot. 


Flanders. 


Barillon, 29th December, 1677, writes thus to Louis the XIVth :— 
je me ſerviray d'offres avantageux, pour adoucir le refus de continuer 
le payement des ſubſides. Je crains bien que cela ne repare pas Paigreur 
qu'une telle declaration peut produire.” —*< I ſhall make uſe of the ad- 
vantageous offers to ſoften the refuſal of continuing the payment of the 
ſubſidies. I am afraid this will not make reparation for the anger which 
ſuch a declaration will produce.” And on the goth December, 1677, 
he writes:“ J'ai fait des offres generales fur Pacquiſition de quelques 
places de Flandre par la Roy d' Angleterre, fi la paix ne ſe faiſoit point.“ 
— ] have made general offers of the King of England's getting ſome 
Places in Flanders, if peace is not made.“ 


7 


This ſtop in the ſubſidy explains the cauſe of an extraordinary meaſure 
taken by Charles, when at this time he revoked the proclamation which 
had put off the meeting of parliament till April, 1678, and he now or- 
dered it to meet immediately. It explains too the cauſe of the offenſive 
and defenſive treaty which at this time he haſtily made up with the Dutch. 


The Duke of York ſaw the fatal conſequence to nn! in theſe 
approaches to a rupture between Charles and Louis. 


Barillon writes on the 24th January, 1678, that the Duke of York 
adjured him with tears in his eyes, to prevail on Louis to ſtop the march of 
his troops into Flanders. 


France aimed yet a more important blow againſt Charles for having 


brought about the Prince of Orange's marriage. For Me entered into the 
moſt dangerous intrigues with the popular party in parliament againſt him. 


As the intrigues of France in an Engliſh parliament are very new matter 
in the hiſtory of Engliſh party, I ſhall relate the progreſs of them in the 
order of time as I found it in the Depot at Verſailles. 

3 


It has been mentioned in the laſt chapter, that whilſt Louis was in friend- 
ſhip with Charles in the year 1677, he furniſhed him with maney to bribe 
bis own ſubjects in parliament, In the diſpatches of that year, there are alſo 
traces of Monſieur Courtin's on connexions (independant of the. King's) 


with ſome members of , parjiament; to attach them to the intereſts of 


Charles and France; and on the 13th July, 1677, there are in one of 
Courtin's accounts preſeuts {tated as given by him to perſons in England, 
the particulars of which ſhall be given in the next chapter. 


Upon the marriage of the Prince of Orange, and the ſide which Charles 


immediately after ſeemed to take, againſt France, the court of Francs 


and a great part of the popular party in parliament in England came to have 
the ſame political objects. It was the intereſt of Louis to prevent an 
union between Charles and the Prince of Orange, to get - 20, oo0 Engliſh 


troops diſbanded which had been raiſed againſt him to the aſtoniſhment of 


Europe in the ſhort ſpace of ſix weeks, to have a parliament diſſolved 
which had repeatedly addreſſed Charles for a war againſt him, and to over- 
turn a miniſter who had of late continually urged his maſter to the ſame 
war, For this laſt Vide Lord Danby s letters. The popular party again 
dreaded, in the ſtrength which that union and that army would confer 
upon their Sovereign, the loſs of their own liberties ; they hoped i in a new 
parliament choſen in a popular ferment to gain new ſtrength to themſelves; 
and they wiſhed to pull down Lord Danby for the ſame reaſon for which 
every oppoſition wiſhes to pull down every miniſter, 


Theſe circumſtances of accident led the way to a connexion between the 
popular and the French intereſts. | 
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On the'1 oh November, 1677, Barillon, who had been ſent Ambaſſador the. Depot, 


to England only two months before, writes to his own court, that ſome of 
the members of parliament in oppoſition to the court ſeemed deſirous of 
forming connexions with France, and were making advances to him, but 
that he ſtands off till he ſhould ſee what ſteps Charles would take with 
regard to France. He adds, « Juſqu? à preſent je n'ay pas tellement re- 
bute ce qu'on m'a dit de la part des caballes oppoſes a la cour, que je ne 
ſuis en etat d'entrer avec eux quand il le foudra.— Je ne donneray point 
. 
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fojet i ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique de ſe plaindre que ceux qui ont lhonneur 
de ſervir votre Majeſte avoient la meme conduite à ſon egard qu'ont eu 
les miniſtres des alliez.”—< I have not hitherto given ſo little encou- 
ragement to what has been ſaid to me on the part of the cabals in oppo- 
ſition to the court, as to put it out of my power to enter into meaſures 
with them whenever I pleaſe. —I will not give his Britannick Majeſty 
ſubje& to complain that thoſe who have the honour to ſerve your Majeſty 


obſerved the ſame conduct with regard to him which the miniſters of 
the allies have done.“ 


On the 24th January, 1677-8, he writes, that the advances had been 
renewed to him, that he was inclined to form a connexion between France 
and the popular party, but that he could not do it without orders. He 
ſays, that the uſe which Charles's oppoſers in parliament are to make of 
his recalling the Britiſh troops from France, is to impute it to a deſign of 
arming theſe troops to deſtroy the liberties of England. 


Theſe letters probably ſuggeſted to the court of France the idea of 
ſending over Monſ. Rouvigny, who having been longer in England than 
Barillon had been, could know perſons better than him, with a great ſum of 
money to be diſtributed among the popular party in the Engliſh parliament. 


In Lord Danby's letters (which are publiſhed) there are ſeveral letters 
in the beginning of the year 1677-8, from Mr. Montagu, Ambaſſador at 
Paris, to Lord Danby, informing him, that Rouvigny was to go over with 
money upon that errand, and to act in concert with Lord Ruſſel ; and that 
BariJlon was intriguing with 'the Duke of Buckingham and others of the 


Popular party in England. 


The truth of this information is confirmed by the following memorial 
of Barillon. An Engliſh reader will perhaps ſtart at a paper being offered 
to his eyes, which L:ys open an intrigue between the virtuous Lord Ruſſel 
and the court of France; yet it will give him ſome relief to find amid 
the imprudence of ſuch an intrigue the man of honour appearing. 


Ar ATN. 


Memoire de Monſ. Barillon, du 14 Mars, 1678. 


ce M R. de Rouvigny a vi milord Rouſſel et milord Hollis, qui ont ẽte m the Deper. 


tous deux fort ſatisfaits de Vaſſarance qu'il leur a donnee, que le 
Roi eſt bien convaincu qu'il n'eſt point de ſon interet de rendre le Roi 
d' Angleterre maitre abſolu dans ſon royaume, et que ſa Majeſtẽ vouloit 
travailler à la diſſolution de ce parlement dcs que le tems y paroitroit 
favourable : Milord Rouſſel lui a dit, qu'il engageroit milord Shaf bery 
dans cette affaire, et que ce ſeroit le ſeul homme à qui il en patleroit 
clairement; et qu'ils travailleroient ſous main, à empecher qu'on aug- 
mentat la ſomme qui a ẽtẽ offerte pour faire la guerre, et qu'ils feroient 


ajouter a Voffre du million de livres ſterlings, des conditions ſi deſagre- 


ables pour le Roi d' Angleterre, qu'ils eſpẽroient qu'il aimeroit mieux ſe 
reunir avec la France, que d'y conſentir. Il temoigna à Mr. de Rouvigny, 


qu'il ſoupgonnoit que ſa Majeſtẽ trouvoit bon que le Roi d' Angleterre 


lui declarat la guerre pour avoir de Pargent, avec promeſſe que des qu'il 
en ſeroit le maitre, il conclurroĩt la paix. Mr. de Rouvigny lui dit, que 
pour lui faire voir le contraire bien clairement, Jerois pret a rẽpandre une 
ſomme conſiderable dans le parlement, pour Pobliger i refuſer abſulement 
de l'argent pour la guerre, et le ſollicita de lui nommer des gens qu'on 
pùt gagner. Milord Rouſſel rẽpondit, qu'il ſeroit bien fache d'avoir 
commerce avec des gens capables d' tre gagnes par de Pargent : mais il 
lui parùt fort aiſẽ d' etre aſſurẽ par cette propoſition, qu'il n'y a entre votre 
Majeſte et le Roi d' Angleterre nulle intelligence qui puiſſe prejudicier à 
leur governement: il dit à Mr. de Rouvigny, que lui et tous ſes amis ne 
ſouhaitoient autre choſe que la caſſation du parlement; qu'ils ſavoient 
qu'elle ne pouvoit venir que du cote de la France; que puiſqu' il les 
aſſaroit que c' ẽtoiĩt le deſſein de ſa Majeſtẽ d'y travailler, ils ſe voyoient 
oblige de ſe bien fier en lui, et faire tout leur poſſible pour obliger le Roi 
d' Angleterre à rechercher encore une fois ſon amitie, et mettre par ce 
moyen ſa Majeſtẽ en Etat de contribuer a leur ſatis faction: il Paſſara que 
ce ſeroit là le ſentiment de milord Shaf bery, qui doit voir un de ces jours 
Mr. de Rouvigny chez milord Rouſſel. Milord Hollis a parù plus retenu 
que milord Rouſſel. Il tẽmoigne comme lui ętre bien aiſe des bons ſenti- 
mens ou eſt ſa Majeſtẽ; mais il trouve que la paix eſt ſi difficile à faire, 
qu'il n'eſpere pas que le Roi ſoit de longtems en ẽtat de les rendre contens 
R 2 
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en faiſant rompre ce parlement. Mr. de Rouvigny Va trouve i aigri 
contre la cour et les miniſtres, qu'il n'a pas oſẽ lui rien dire de Penvie 
que le Roi d' Angleterre tembigne avoir de faire la paix, de peur qu'il ne fit 
agir ſa cabale pour la guerre, par Poppoſition que ce milord a contre tous 
les deſſeins de la cour. Et il croit qu'il ne lui a fait des difficultẽs ſur la 
paix, qu'a fin de l'engager a lui dire ce que le Roi d' Angleterre avoit dit 
ſur cela. II ne croit pas qu'on accuſe le grand trẽſorier dans la chambre 
baſſe; mais milord Rouſſel a dit a Mr. de Rouvigny, qu'il avoit pris. 
rẽſolution de ſoutenir Paffaire contre le treſorier, et meme d'attaquer Mr. 
le duc d' Tork et tous les Catholiques. La chambre haute s'oppoſera 
vraiſemblable ment là deſſus à la baſſe, parceque les ſeigneurs prẽtendent 
qu'on ne peut exclurre aucun d' entre eux de la dite chambre haute, ſans. 
lui faire ſon proces dans les formes. Le deſſein du parlement ne peut 
etre trop ſecret, parceque quoique ce ſoit une choſe ſouhaitee de toute 
PAngleterre, fi ceux qui en ſont à preſent les membres ſavoient qu'on y 
ſongeüt, ils feroient tout ce que le Roi d' Angleterre pourroit ſouhaiter 
pour Pempecher d'execurer ce deſſein. 


2 -anflation; 


Barillon's memorial of the 14th March 1678. — Rowvigny"s intercourſe with 
| lord Ruſſel and lord Hollis.—Honour of the former. 


&« M R. de Rouvigny has ſeen lord Ruſſel and lord Hollis, who were 

fully ſatisfied with the aſſurance he gave them, that the King 
(1, e. of France) is convinced it is not his intereſt to make the King of 
England abſolute maſter in his kingdom; and that his Majeſty (i. e. 
of France) would contribute his endeavours to bring about the diſſolution 
of this parliament, as ſoon as the time ſhould appear favourable: Lord 
Ruſſel told him he would engage lord Shafteſbury in this affair, and that 
he ſhould be the only man to whom he would ſpeak of it explicitly; and 
that they would work under hand to hinder an augmentation of the ſum 
which has been offered for carrying on the war; and would cauſe to be 
added to the offer of the million ſterling, ſuch diſagreeable conditions to 
the King of England, as they hoped would rather make him wiſh to 
re-unite himſelf with France than to conſent to them. He gave Mr. 


de Rouvigny to underſtand, that he ſuſpected your Majeſty approved ot 
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the King of England's declaring war againſt you, only to give him an 
opportunity of obtaining money, and under a promiſe that, as ſoon as he 
had got the money, he would conclude a peace. Mr. de Rouvigny told 
him, that to ſhew him clearly the contrary, I was ready to diſtribute a 
conſiderable ſum in the parliament to prevail with it to refuſe any money 
for the war, and follicited him to name the perſons who might be gained. 
Lord Ruſſel replied, that he ſhould be very ſorry to have any commerce 
with perſons capable of being gained by money : but he appeared pleaſed 
to ſee by this propoſal that there is no private underſtanding between your 
Majeſty and the King of England, to hurt their conſtitution : He told 
Mr. de Rouvigny that he and all his friends wanted nothing further than 
the diſſolution of parliament; that they knew it could only come from the 
help of France; that ſince he aſſured them it was the deſign of your 
Majeſty to aſſiſt in it, they would truſt him, and would do all in their 
power to oblige the King of England to aſk your friendſhip once more, 
and by this means put your Majeſty in a ſtate to contribute to their ſatis- 
faction: This he aſſured him would be lord Shafteſbury's ſentiments, 
who was on of theſe days to ſee Mr. de Rouvigny at lord Ruſſel's. Lord 
Hollis appeared more reſerved than lord Ruſſel ; he appears, like him, to- 
be very glad of your Majeſty's good intentions, but he thinks the peace is 
ſo difficult to be made, that he 1s afraid it will be a long time before your 
Majeſty can be in a condition to give them ſatisfaction by getting the par- 
liament diſſolved. Mr. de Rouvigny found him ſo embittered againſt the 
court and the miniſtry, that he did not dare to ſay any thing to. him of 
the defire which the king of England ſhews for peace, leſt he ſhould 
bring his cabal, from his deſire to oppoſe all the deſigns of the court, to 
be partizans for the war. And he believes that he only ſtarted difficulties 
about the peace, to engage him to tell what the King of England had ſaid 


upon that head. Lord Hollis does not believe they are going to accule the 


high treaſurer in the houſe of commons; but lord Ruſſel told Mr. de 
Rouvigny that he had taken the reſolution to ſupport the affair againſt the 
treaſurer, and even attack the duke of York and all the Catholics. The 
houſe of lords will in all likelihood oppoſe the houſe of commons in. 
this, becauſe the lords pretend that no one can be excluded from the 
upper houſe, without being tried in form. The deſign of getting the 
Parliament diſſolved cannot be kept too ſecret, - becauſe, though it be a 
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thing wiſhed by all England, yet if thoſe who are at preſent the members 
knew that it was thought of, they would do all the King of England could 
wiſh to hinder the execution of the deſign, ” 


About this time a bill had been framed for giving the King a million 
for carrying on the war againſt France, It was impoſſible for the popular 
party to oppoſe this bill without betraying their connexions with France. 
But they endeavoured to diſappoint it, by introducing many clauſes into it 
which marked an unuſual jealouſy in parliament of the crown. But all 
theſe Charles ſubmitted to. The following letter from Barillon gives an 
account of what paſſed between Rouvigny, LW Ruſſel, and Lord 
Hollis upon occaſion of this bill. 


Extrait de la lettre de Mr. de Barillon au Roi, du 24 Mars, 1678. 


% ' AI vi les gens avec qui Jai commerce, et Mr, de Rouvigny a vd 

milord Hollis et milord Rouſſel; les uns et les autres parlent dans le 
meme ſens, et diſent qu'ils n'ont jamais pretendu s' oppoſer ouvertement a 
donner de Pargent au Roi (Angleterre; que ce ſeroit le moyen de 
Sattirer la haine du peuple, et le reproche de tout ce qui pourroit arriver 
dans la ſuite; que la chambre baſſe avoit ajoute à cet acte des clauſes ſi 
contraires aux privileges et a Pautorite de ſa Majeſte Britannique, qu'on 
avoit eſpere que ce Prince ni ſes miniſtres n'y conſentiroient pas, ou que 
dumoins ils ſoufirirotent qu'on y format des difficultes ; mais que Pavidite 
d'avoir de l'argent, et Penvie d'avoir des troupes ſur pied, dont on croira 
pouvoir diſpoſer, ont fait paſſer par deſſus toute ſorte de conſideration des 
veritable interets de ſa Majeſte Brittannique ; que c'eſt ce qui redouble 
les craintes qu'on à ſujet d'avoir des deſſeins de la cour, dont ils paroiſſent 
tous fort allarmes. Quoi qu'ils ſoĩent i cette heure perſuades que votre 
Majeſte et le Roi d' Angleterre n'agifſent que de concert, ils ne laiſſent pas 
de conce voir une grande apprehenſion que la guerre ne ſerve a les aſſujẽtir. 
Ils voyent le peril auquel ils font expoſes, mais ils ne connoiſſent point de 
remede qui puiſſe les en garantir. h ape, cette cabale ne ſe decou- 
rage pas abſolument, et quoique le parti du grand treſorier ſe fortifie tous 
les jours, les autres ont toujours pour but d'empecher que le parlement 


donne d'avantage dargent ; ils ſont reſolus a rechercer tout ce qui- pourra 
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deplaire à la cour, fin qu'elle les congedie bientöt, et que le Roi d'An- 
gleterre n' ait point d'autre argent que ce qui pourra revenir de cette taxe, 
qui ne montera pas ſelon Popinion commune A plus de 600 mille hvres 
ſterlings. On verra dans deux jours ce que fera la chambre baſſe, car la 
cabale oppoſee à la cour connoit bien la nẽceſſitè de ne point perdre de 
tems, et on n'oublie pas de leur en faire voir Vimportance. Il y a cepen- 
dant beaucoup d' apparence que le parlement donnera le reſte du million 
de livres ſterlings qui a ẽtẽ promis, et on va travailler inceſſamment a 
achever d'en faire le fond. Je ſupplie votre Majeſte de croire que je 


n'omets rien de ce qui me paroit propre a fortifier le parti oppoſe i la cour 


dans le parlement. II weſt pas aiſe de reuſſir quand le Roi d' Angleterre 
ſe conforme a tout ce que ſes ſujets lui preſcrivent de plus contraire a ſon 
interet. Je ſuis perſuade que le grand trẽſorier croit retrouer des occaſions, 
ſoit dans la paix, ſoit dans la guerre, de remettre Pautorite du Roi ſon 
maitre en meilleur etat, et qu'il aime mieux preſentement ſe laiſſer en- 
trainer au torrent.“ Je ſuis, &c. (Signẽ) BARILLON. 


Tranſlation. | 
Extract of Mr. Barillon's letter to Louis the XIV th, of the 24th March, 1678. 


— Further intercourſe of Rouvigny with lord Ruſſel and lord Hollis. — 
Their views. 


6 I HAVE feen the perſons with whom I have commerce, and Mr. de 

Rouvigny has ſeen lord Hollis and lord Ruſſel : Both theſe and thoſe 
ſpeak the ſame language, and ſay they never pretended to oppoſe openly 
the giving money to the King of England; that this would be a means of 
drawing upon themſelves the hatred of the people, and the reproach of all 
that might hereafter happen; that the lower houſe had added to this act 
clauſes ſo contrary to the privileges and authority of his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty, that they had hoped neither the Prince nor his miniſters would have 
conſented to them, or at leaſt that they would have permitted difficulties 
to be thrown in the way; but that the avidity for money, and the deſire 
of having troops on foot, which they thought they might diſpoſe of, had 
made the miniſters paſs the act without any conſideration for the true 
intereſts of his Britannick Majeſty : that this redoubles their fears of the 
deſigns of the court, with which they are much alarmed : Even although 
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they are at this minute perſuaded that your Majeſty and the King of 
England act in concert, they are ſtill under apprehenſion leſt the 
war ſhould ſerve only to bring them under ſubjection. They ſee the 
danger to which they are expoſed, but don't know a remedy to ſave them 
from it. However, this cabal is not abſolutely diſcouraged, and though 
the lord high treaſurer ſtrengthens himſelf every day, the others have 
always for their aim to hinder the parliament granting any more money. 
They are reſolved to ſeek for every thing that can give the court vexation, 
to the end that it may ſoon diſmiſs them, and that the King of England 


may have no other money than what may ariſe from this tax, which will 


not amount, according to the common opinion, to more than 600 thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. It will be ſeen in two days what the houſe of com- 
mons will do; for the cabal oppoſed to the court, knows well the neceſſity 
of not loling time, and care is taken to ſhew them the importance of it. 
There is, however, much appearance that the parliament will give the reſt 
of the million which was promiſed, and they are working continually to 
find out a fund for it. I beg your Majeſty to believe that I omit nothing 
which appears to me to be proper to fortify the party that is oppoſed to 
the court in parliament. - It is not eaſy to ſucceed when the King of 
England conforms himſelf to all that his ſubjects preſcribe to him, even 
though the moſt contrary to his intereſt. J am perſuaded the high trea- 
ſurer believes he may find opportunities, either in peace or war, to put 
the authority of the King his maſter on a better foot, and that at preſent 
he thinks it beſt to let himſelf be driven with the torrent. 


I am, &c. BARILLON. 


— 


The following letter exhibits a cruel picture of the effects of party in 
England, when confidence is once loſt between the Prince and the people. 


Extrait de la letire de Monſ. de Barillen au Roi, du 11 Avril, 1678. 


66 | chefs des cabales, c'eſt à dire Mr. de Boucqingham, milord Scaf- 

*— beri, milord Rouſſel, et milord Hollis, m'ont fait entendre qu'il 
n'y a rien de ſi dangereux pour ex, que de laiſſer plus longtems les affaires 
dans Vincertitude od elles ſont; que les levees ſe continuent, et que quand 


il y en aura un nombre ſuffiſant ſur pied, la cour entreprendra tout ce 
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qu'elle jugera convenable à ſes interets; quꝰ en arretant les principaux, on 


mettra les autres dans Fimpuiſſance de rẽſiſter et de s'oppoſer à ce que la 


cour voudra entreprendre; que quand le dedans de VAngleterre ſera 
ſoumis, on fera la guerre au dehors avec toute forte de facilites; et que 
toute la nation ẽtant d accord, les ſecours d' hommes et d' argent pour la 
Flandre ſeront fort conſiderables; que rien n'eſt plus propre pour empecher 
que cela n' arrive, que de preſſer la declaration de la guerre, et obliger 
ſa Majeſte Brittannique a ſe dẽterminer auparavant que toutes les meſures 
ſoient priſes pour la ſoutenir; que votre Majeſte pourroit $'acquerir un 
grand merite aupres de toute la nation, ſi elle temoignoit que l'ẽtat d'in- 


certitude ne lui convient point, et qu'elle deſire ſavoir ſi elle doit avoir la 


paix ou la guerre. Que ſelon les apparences, cette dẽmarche de votre 
Majeſte ne fera pas que ſa Majeſte Brittannique declare la guerre, ſr elle ne 


Va pas rẽſolu; et que ceux avec qui cela ſera concerte connoitront, et 


feront connoitre aux gens de leur parti, que votre Majeſtẽ non ſeulement 
n'a point de concert avec le Roi d' Angleterre pour les opprimer, mais 
qu'elle ne veut pas ſouffrir que ſous prẽtexte d'une guerre imaginaire, on 
trouve le moyen de les aſſujetir. Je n'ai point combattu ce raiſonnement, 
et j'ai ẽtẽ oblige d' entrer en quelque fagon dans les ſentimens du Duc de 
Bouquingham, et de lui faire paroitre, que je ne trouvois pas impoſſible que 
votre Majeſtẽ m'ordonnat de parler comme il ſouhaite. Milord Rouſſel a 
propoſe la meme choſe à Mr. Rouvigny. Je croi, Sire, que leur principal 


motif en cela eſt, de sẽclaircir entierement d'une ſoupgon qui reſte encore 


a quelques gens, que votre Majeſte et le Roi d' Angleterre agiſſent de con- 
cert, Ils ont encore pour but de nëceſſiter la cour a declarer la guerre, et 
croyent par 1a ſe mettre a couvert du peril que l' arme qui ſe leve ne ſoit 
employee pour changer le governement en Angleterre. Ils ont auſſi en 
vue de gacquerir à Pavenir la protection de votre Majeſts ſi on les attaque; 
mais je ne les trouve pas encore diſpoſer à prendre des engagemens formels 
et preſens, ſi ce n'eſt Mr. le Duc de Boukingham qui eſt plus hardi que 
les autres, et qui croit que leur veritable ſùretẽ depend de ce que votre 
Majeſtẽ voudroit faire en leur faveur. Si Joſe expliquer mon ſentiment à 
votre Majeſte, je ne trouyerois pas d'inconvenient de dire quelque choſe de 
ia part a ſa Majeſte Brittannique, qui pùt marquer qu'elle ne s'attend pas a 
demeurer longtems dans Pincertitude de la paix ou de la guerre. Il eſt 
aiſe d'adoucir les termes en lui parlant, et de ne le pas forcer a fe declarer 
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malgrẽ lui, Cependant on pourroit en dire afſez pour contenter ceux, 
qui craignent que la cour nait point d autre deſſein que de les opprimer. 
Je dois rendre compte a votre Majelte que tous ces chefs de cabale ne ſeront 
point oppoſes à la paix, quand ils croiront que votre Majeſtẽ ne prendra 
point d'engagement contre leur libertẽ. C'eſt ſur quoi je les rafftire autant 
que je puis, et les plus ſenſes d'entrꝰ eux jugent bien que Vinterct de la 
France n'eſt pas qu'il y ait en Angleterre un Roi maitre abſolu, et qui 
puiſſe diſpoſer a ſon gre de toute la puiſſance de la nation.” 


Ti ranſlation. 


Extradt of a letter from Monſ. Barillon to Louis the XIV th, of the 11th ; Aprit, 


1678.—Dangerous projetts of the heads wg the popular party acting in concert 
with France, 


HE heads of the cabal, to wit, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Shafteſbury, Lord Ruſſel, and Lord Hollis, have given me to 
underſtand that there is nothing ſo dangerous for them as to leave matters 
any longer in their preſent incertainty; that the. levies are going on, and 
when there is a ſufficient number on foot, the court will attempt every 
thing that is agreeable to its intereſt; that by arreſting the principal perſons, 
they will put it out of the power of the others to reſiſt, or oppoſe them- 
ſelves to the deſigns of the court; that when England ſhall be ſub- 
jected at home, the court will carry on a foreign war with the greater 
facility, and the whole nation being in one way of thinking, the ſupplies 
of men and money for Flanders will be great ; that nothing is more proper 
to prevent this, than to preſs the declaration of war, and oblige his Britan- 
nick Majeſty to determine before meaſures are taken to ſupport it. That 
your Majeſty might acquire merit with the whole nation, it you declared 
that this ſtate of incertainty is not agreeable to you, and that you deſire ta 
know whether you are to have peace or war: that in all appearance this 
ſtep will not oblige his Britannick Majeſty to declare war if he has not 
relolved upon it already; and that thoſe with whom it is concerted, will 
by this means know, and make known to their party, that your Majeſty 
not only has no connection with the King of England to oppreſs them, 
but that you will not ſuffer him under the pretence of an imaginary war 
to find means to bring them into ſubjection. I did not controvert this 
way of reaſoning, and have been in ſome degree obliged to enter into the 
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ſentiments of the Duke of Buckingham, and to pretend to him that I did 
not think it impoſſible your Majeſty might order me to ſpeak as he wiſhed, 
Lord Ruſſel propoſed the ſame thing to Mr. de Rouvigny. I believe, 
Sire, that their chief motive in this is, to clear up a ſuſpicion which till 


remains with ſome of them, that your Majeſty and the King of England 


act in concert. Another end they aim at is, to force the court to declare 
war, and thereby ſhelter themſelves from the danger, leſt the army, which 


is now railing, ſhould be employed to change the form of government in 
England. They have alſo a view of procuring for the future your Mi. 
jeſty's protection if they are attacked. But I don't yet find them difpole 
to enter into formal and immediate engagements, except the Duke of 
Buckingham, who is more bold than the others, and who believes tho. 
real ſafety depends on what your Majeſty will do in their favour. 1; 5 
durſt expreſs my thoughts to your Majeſty, I ſhould think ic would not 
be amiſs to ſay ſomething on your part to his Bricannick Majcity, that 
might ſhow him you don't intend to remain long in an uncertainty as to 
peace or war. It is eaſy to ſoften the language in ſpeaking to him, and 
not force him to declare him#elf. ageinſt his inclination ; however, enough 
might be ſaid to ſatisfy thoſe wo are under apprchenſions that the court 
only intends their opprefſion. I ought to inform your Majeſty that all 
theſe leaders of p rty will not be averſe to peace, if they believe that your 
Majeſty will enter into no engagements againſt their liberty ; on this head 
I give them all the aſſurances I can; and the moſt ſenſible amongſt them 


know well it is not the intereſt of France that a King of England ſhould 


be abſolute maſter, and be able to diſpoſe according to his will of all 
the power of the nation.” 


— * 


Some months after this, the intrigue between the popular party and 
Monſr. de Rouvigny and Monſr. Barillon, took a more regular form: for 
a conſiderable number of that party ſent a meſſenger to France, to convert 
that connexion of intereſts which had hitherto been carried on only between 
them and theſe two French emiſſaries, into a connexion of intereſts directly 
with the French court itſelf. Barillon in the following letter gave in- 


timation to the French miniſter of the application which was ſoon to be 


madg to him in the name of that party. 
I 2 
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Extrait de la lettre de Mr. Barillon au Miniſtre, du 10 Oftobre, 1678. 


In the Deget.1 4 nouvelle d'une conſpiration contre la perſonne du Roi d' Angleterre 


auroit bien mcrite d' etre mandee par un courrier expres, mais j'ai eu, 
Monſieur, encore une autre raiſon. Jai connu ici depuis quelque tems 
le Sieur Falaiſeau qui a ete a Mr. de Montaigu pendent qu'il a ẽtẽ Ambaſ- 
ſadeur en France; il connoit beaucoup de gens et a fait afſez d'habitudes 
en Angleterre. J'ai cri pouvoir m'ouvrir à lui, et lui faire entendre qu'il 
me feroit plaiſir de mẽnager les eſprits de ceux qu'il trouveroit en diſpo- 
ſition de prendre des liaiſons avec la France. Il m'eſt venu trouver depuis 
deux jours, et m'a dit qu'il pouvoit me repondre de beaucoup de perſonnes 
trẽs conſiderables par leur naiſſance et par leurs biens; que les principaux 
d'entr' eux ſont membres du parlement, et qu'ils font tous dans le deſſein 
de s' oppoſer fortement au deſſein que le Roi d' Angleterre pourroit avoir 
de faire ſubſiſter Parince, ou pour faire la guerre, ou pour faire changer 
gouvernement. Ils offrent de prendre pour cela toutes les meſures 
poſſibles avec moi; mais auparavant ils deſirent d'avoir une parole poſitive 
du Roi de n'ctre jamais decouverts, et qu'on leur tiendra ce qu'on leur 
aura promis. Pour cela ils veulent que le Sieur Falaiſeau faſſe un voyage 
en France; qu'il regoive par vous, Monſieur, la parole de ſa Majeſte; et 
qu'en ſuite vous m'envoyiẽs les ordres du Roi pour traiter avec eùx, et pour 
entrer dans le detail de leurs propoſitions. J'ai dit d abord que Pavois des 
ordres ſuffiſans, mais ils ſe ſont attaches a avoir encore une aſſùrance poſt 
tive par vous, et n'ont point voulu ſe nommer auparavant. J'ai pour- 
tant raiſon de croire que ces font des gens de conſideration, ainſi je n'ai pas 
cru devoir empecher le Sieur Falaiſeau de vous aller trouver dans quelques 
jours. Il vous rendra un billet de ma part, et vous expliquera ſa miſſion. 
{1 arrivera à peu pres dans le tems que j eſpere envoyer au Roi, le detail le 
plus exact que je pourrai, de l'ẽtat de ce pays ci. Le Sieur Falaiſeau eſt de 
la religion prẽtendue reformee ; il eſt fils d'un avocat de Paris, de bonne 
famille et aſſez riche; il a ẽtẽ avec Mr. Dangeau chez Mr. PElecteur Pa- 
latin, et a fait le voyage de Modene, et en ſuite celui d' Angleterre avec lui. 
On pourroit craindre qu'il ne dit à Mr. de Montaigu ce qui ſe paſſe; mais 
tes gens pour qui il parle ſe fient à lui, et ces ſortes d'intrigues ne peuvent 
te faire ſans hazarder quelque choſe, 
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Extraft of a letter from Mr. Barillon to the Miniſter, roth October, 1678.— 
Toe popular party ſend a meſſenger to France to treat with the French court. 


1 news of a conſpiracy againſt the King of England's perſon 
would have deſerved well to be ſent by an expreſs courier, but I 


had, Sir, yet another reaſon, I have for ſome time known here che 
Sieur Falaiſeau, who was with Mr. Montagu whilſt he was ambaſſador in 


England. I thought I might open myſelf to him, and let him know that 
he would do me a pleaſure to manage the ſpirits of thoſe he ſhould find in 
a diſpoſition to take meaſures with France. Within theſe two days he 
came to me, and told me he could anſwer to me for many very conſiderable 
perſons, on account both of their birth and fortunes ; that the principat 
amongſt them are members of parliament, and are all in the ſame mind of 
oppoſing ſtrongly any deſigns the Kingof England might have to keep up the 
army, either with a view to make war, or to change the government. They 
offer to take all poſſible meafures with me for theſe ends; but they deſire 
firſt to have the King's poſitive word that they ſhall never be diſcovered, 
and that what ſhall be promifed them ſhall be obſerved. To this purpoſe 
they are deſirous that the Sieur Falaifeau ſhould make a journey into 
France; that by you, Sir, they may receive his Majeſty's word; and that 
afterwards you may ſend me the King's orders to treat with them, and 
enter into the detail of their propoſals. I ſaid directly, J had ſufficient 
orders ; but they are bent upon having a poſitive aſſurance from you, 
and will not name themſelves till then. I have, however, reaſon to 
believe they are people of conſideration, and therefore thought I ſhould 
not prevent the Sieur Falaiſeau from going to you in a few days. He 
will give you a billet from me and explain his miſſion. He will arrive 
near the time when I hope to ſend the King the moſt exact detail I am 


reformed religion; ſon of an advocate of Paris, of good family, and 


perſons of whom he ſpeaks confide in him, and theſe forts of intrigues can- 
not be carricd on without hazarding ſomething. 


France; he knows many people, and has made connexions enough it 


able of the ſtate of this country. The Sieur Falaiſeau is of the pretended 


tolerably rich. He was with Mr. Dangeau at the Elector Palatine's, 
travelled to Modena, and afterwards came to England with him. It 


might be feared that he would tell Mr. Montagu what paſſes ; but the 
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Provoked by the Princeſs of Orange's marriage, and probably truſting 
to the effects of theſe intrigues in England, Louis the XIVth rejected all 
the endeavours of Charles and the Duke of York to avoid a war with 
France; and in the ſpring of the year 1678, marched at the head of his 
troops into Flanders and took Ypres and Ghent, This forced Charles to 
ſend his troops abroad; and even the Duke of York, for a ſhort time, 
appeared hearty for the war, hoping in his complaints againſt France to 
recover his popularity, and by taking the command of the army, if the 
war was forced on, to ſecure himſelf by a military force. 


Barillon, in the following letter to Louis the XIVth, deſcribes the 
ſtate of the court of England at this time. 


Extrait de la lettre de Mr. Barillon au Roi, du 18 Avril, 1678. 


cc r Sire, I'ctat de la negociation ici. Si je m'en rapporte au 

bruit public, la guerre ſera bientot declaree z mais fi Pavois à 
former un jugement, (ce qui eſt fort hazardeux en ce pays cy) je croirois 
que la guerre eſt rẽſolue, en cas que la paix ne ſe puiſſe faire entre cy et 
peu de jours, et que le Roi d'Angleterre ne la declarera pas tant qu'il lui 
reſtera quelque eſpcrance. Le grand treſorier a pour but d'avoir de 
Pargenrt, et voudroit fort relever Pautorite de fon maitre. Mr, le duc 
d' Tork le croit perdu pour ſa religion, ſi Poccaſion preſente ne lui ſert à 
ſoumettre PAngleterre ; c'eit une entrepriſe fort hardie, et dont le ſucccs 
eſt fort douteux. Je crois qu'on a perſuade a ce Prince, que la guerre eſt 
plus propre pour venir a bout de ſon deſſein que la paix. Il croit faire 
ceſſer une partie de Panimolite qu'on a contre lui en ſe dẽclarant avec 
chaleur contre la France. Cela n'appaiſe pas ces ennemis; il eſt plus 
apprẽhendẽ que jamais et n'eſt pas moins hai ; ſon changement a 'egard 
de votre Majeſte n' augmente pas 1a reputation; pluſieurs perſonnes croyent 
qu'il reprendra ſes premieres liaiſons avec la mème legeretẽ qu'il les a quit- 
tees. Le Roi d'Angleterre balance encore à ſe porter i Pextremite; ſon 
humeur repugne fort au deſſein de changer le gouvernement. Il eſt nean- 
moins entraine par Mr. le Duc d' Vork et par le grand treſorier ; mais dans 
le fond il aimeroit mieux que la paix le mit en ẽtat de demeurer en repos, et 
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rctablir ſes affaires, c'eſt à dire un bon revenu; et je crois qu'il ne ſe ſoucie 
pas beaucoup d'etre plus abſolu qu'il eſt, Le Duc et le Treforier con- 


noiſſent bien à qui ils ont affaire, et craignent d'etre abandonnẽs par le Roi 


d' Angleterre aux premiers obſtacles conſiderables qu'ils trouveront au 
deſſein de relever Pautorue royale en Angleterre,” 


Tranſiation. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. de Barillon to Louis the XIV th, 18th April, 
1678,—State of the court of England. —The Duke of York intends by the 
army to eſtabliſh the catholic religion, and enlarge the royal authority. 


90 HIS, Sire, is the ſtate of the negociation here. If I depend upon 

public report, war will be inſtantly declared; but if I was to 
form a judgment, (which is very hazardous in this country) I ſhould 
believe the war is only reſolved on in caſe peace is not made in a few days, 
and that the King of England will not declare it whilſt there remains the 


leaſt hopes. The high treaſurer's aim is to procure money, and he would 


willingly encreaſe his maſter's authority. The Duke of York believes 


himſelf loſt as to his religion, if the preſent opportunity does not ſerve to 
brivg England into ſubjection; *tis a very bold enterprize, and the ſucceſs 


very doubtful, I believe they have perſuaded this Prince that a war is 


more proper to accompliſh his deſign than peace. He thinks that by de- 


claring ſtrongly againſt France, he will diminiſh the animoſity againſt 
himſelf. This does not appeaſe his enemies; he is more ſuſpected than 
ever, and not leſs hated ; his change with regard to your Majeſty does not 
add to his reputation; many perſons believe he will return to his former 
engagements with the ſame lightneſs with which he haz quitted them. 
The King of England {till wavers upon carrying things to extremity z his 
humour is very repugnant to the deſizn of changing the government. He 
is nevertheleſs drawn along by the Duke of York and the High Treaiurcr 
but at the bottom he would rather chooſe that a peace ſhould Jeave him in 


a condition to remain in quiet, and re-eſtabliſh his affairs, H is to ſay, a 


good revenue; and I do not believe he cares much for being more abſoJute 


than he is. The Duke and the Treaſurer know well with whom they have 


to deal, and are afraid of being abandoned by the King of England on 
the firſt conſiderable obſtacles they may meet with to che deſign of en- 
larging the royal authority in England.” 
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There are in King William's box the following letters from the Duke of 
Vork to the Prince of Orange during this ſtate of uncertainty between 
France and England. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Mr. Hyde has got powers to 
Finiſh the treaty with the Dutch. An anſwer from France as to the terms 
of peace expected. 

London, Dec. 24, 1677. 


I WOULD not let this bearer Mr. Thinn go without writing to you 
by him, who his Majeſty ſends with powers and inſtructions to Mr. 
Hyde, to conclude what you have already approved of. As for Mr. Mon. 
tague we had news from him of his being at St. Germains, but then he 
had not entered upon his buſineſs ; we expect every moment to hear from 
him. I need ſay no more, this bearer being ſo fully inſtructed to inform 
you of all this; and be aſſured that I ſhall always be as kind to you as you 
can expect, = JAMES, 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange — Impatient for an anſwer 
from France, 


London, Jan. 3, 1677-8. 
A? length this bearer, lord Oſſory, has got leave to go to you, at 
which he is very well pleaſed, and will loſe no tyme, and ſo goes to 
morrow morning, being not willing to ſtay for the expreſs we expect from 
France, though we look for him every hour, but I keep Cornwal here 
on purpoſe to ſend you word what the expreſſe will bring, which will 


be either peace or war; and now that I have ſayd this, I will not defer 


letting you know I do eaſily beleve the trouble you had for the loſſe of 
my ſonne: I wiſh you may never have the like cauſe of trouble, nor 
know what it is to loſſe a ſonne. I ſhall now ſay no more to you, becauſe 
this bearer can inform you of all things here, as alſo that you ſhall 
always find me as kind to you as you can deſire, 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange. 
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The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — France having refuſed the terms 
of peace, War is preparing. 


London, Jan. 8, 1677-8, 
OU will now receive an account from this bearer, my lord Offory, 
of the anſwer his Majeſty has had from France, by the which you will 
ſee we muſt prepare for a war, which we are doing here, with as little 
noiſe as we can, till the parliament meets, which you know is to be this 
day ſennight, and we are haſtening away as faſt as poſſibly we can, the 
ſhips deſigned to ſtrengthen our ſquadron in the Straights, which I hope 
may be ready to ſail, wind and weather permitting, in ten days; and 
when they have joyned Sir J. Narborogh, he will have with him 25 faile 
of men of war and two fire-ſhips, and we mult encreaſe the number of fire- 
ſhips, ſo that if you encreaſe likewiſe the ſquadron you are now a ſending 
thether, we ſhall, I hope, be maſter of that ſea, for all the French are, 
or may be, ſo ſtrong there; and it will be neceſſary to conſider what 
force will be neceſſary to be maſters in theſe ſeas, and to be in a condition 
of giving them trouble upon their ſea coaſts, which is all I ſhall need ſay 
to you now upon this ſubject : his Majeſty ſaying he will write to you to 
deſire you to ſend over ſomebody hither, to adjuſt and ſettle the plan of what 
is to be done at ſea, and what number of ſhips will be neceſſary to be ſett 
out, and their ſeverall ſtations ; as for other things, this bearer will inform 


you of them, ſo that I ſhall ſay no more, but that you ſhall always find 
me very kind to you. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Preparations for war. 


London, Jan. 15, 1677-8. 
I BELIEVE this will ſtill find you at the Hague, for by the laſt French 
letter which came yeſterday, I do not find that King was yet upon his 
march, though all things in a readineſs for it. Some will have it that he 
was determined to ſee what temper the parliament would be in before he 
undertook any thing; but I hardly believe he will ſtay for that now, that 
the parliament was adjourned this day till the 28 of this month; which was 
done for reaſons which I believe you have been informed of: in the mean time 
we are preparing all things here for what may happen, and are recruiting 
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all our old companys to one hundred each; and have given out orders for 
the raiſing of 24 new companys to make lord Craven's, myne, and lord 
Mulgrave's regiments 20 companys apiece. I have not time to ſay more 
to you now, but to aſſure you you ſhall always find the continuance of my 
kindneſs to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. In anſwer to a letter from the Prince, 
propoſing that the Duke ſhould command the army that is to go over, 
Uncertain if troops are to go. 


London, Jan. 25, 1677-8. 

1 HAVE received juſt now yours by lord Offory, and do aſſure you I 

take very kindly the propoſition you make to me in it, though as yett 
I can ſay nothing to you upon it, for till we know what the parliament 
and Spaniards will do, we cannot make any plan how or which way to 
carry on the war when we enter into it; and you will ſee, by what Mr. 
Hyde has to informe you of, what little probability there is of our having 
any men in Flanders, ſince, without Oſtend, we cannot fend a conſiderable 


body into that country. I have not tyme to ſay more, it being now late; 


we having been buſy all this night about preparing things for the meeting of 
the parliament, which is to be on Monday, and beſides you will be 
informed of all things from others, and be aſſured that I ſhall always be 
as kind to you as you can deſire. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Complains of the proceedings cf 
the Houſe of Commons, with regard to the preparations for the war. 


London, Feb. 2, 1678. 


BY the laſt poſt, or at leaſt by this, you will have ſeen his Majeſty's 


ſpeech to both houſes, which one would have thought would have 
given all ſatisfaction, and that the houſe of commons would have pro- 
ceeded accordingly ; but you will ſee by their addreſs this day, now that 
his Majeſty has done all they deſired by their former addreſs, how they 


chicane and fly off from what they have formerly ſaid ; attack the prero- 


gative, and would impoſe upon his Majeſty ſuch things as cannot ſubſiſt 
with monarchy, and was never before pretended to by a houſe of com- 
mons. I am ſure it will be very good news for France, and I am conſi- 
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dent, fo ſoon as they hear of it, they will take new meaſures, and attack 
ſome place in Flanders, which may be, if the houſe of commons had gone 
on vigorouſly in helping his Majeſty with money for the carrying on of 
the war, they would have hardly done: but I hope that when his Majeſty 
ſhall have anſwered their addreſs, which he will do on Monday, that they 
will be aſhamed of what they have done, and will yet make amends, and 
ſupply his Majeſty as they ought to do, and he will put it home to them, 
I believe you will be very impatient for the next letters from hence, for 
by Tueſday's night one ſhall ſee what they will do; till when I ſhall ſay no 
more, only to aſſure you that you ſhall always find me to be yours. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—That party of the Howuſe of 
Commons cobich preſſes for a war reſuſes a ſupply. 


London, Feb. 5, 1678. 
B* the laſt letters I ſee you were not then come back to the Hague, 


but were expected there that night or the next day: I believe you will 


be very impatient to know how affairs go here; you will by this poſt have 
a copy of his Majeſty's anſwer to the addreſs of the Houſe of Commons, 
which was given them yeſterday morning, for all which they go on but 
very ſlowly, and thoſe who ſeemed to be moſt zealous for a war with 
France laſt ſeſſions, are thoſe who obſtruct moſt the giving of a ſupply 
and it has been all his Majeſty's ſervants in the houſe have been able to do, 
to get a vote with great pains and wranglings, and that at ſix o'clock this 
night, for a ſupply for the maintenance of the alliance with Holland, and 
the preſervation of Flanders. To-morrow they are to proceed to the ſum it 
ſhall be, which I am afraid will be much diſputed and leſſened, as much 
as the ill people can get it; and without a very conſiderable one, we ſhall 
be able to go on but very lamely with the war, But we mult do as well 
as We can, and till this money matter be ſettled, we can make no farther 
preparations than thoſe we have already; I have not time to ſay more to 
you now, but that you ſhall always find me yours, 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange—T, o the ſame purpoſe, 


London, Feb. 8, 1678, 
WOULD not let this bearer Cornwell go back without writing to 
you by him. I have kept him here a great while, thinking to have had 
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ſomething of conſequence to write by a ſure meſſenger, but I would not 
keep him any longer. Things here go but flowly on; for, though the 
Houſe of Commons voted yeſterday that they would provide money for 
ninety ſhips, and to day the ſame for thirty thouſand land men, yett I feare 
they may be ſo long about raiſing a fonds for the maintenance of them, 
that we ſhall be able to do little this yeare, for till there be a certainty of 
the mony, we cannot go in hand with the fitting of more ſhips, or raifing 
more men than thoſe we have already, and I am ſure no tyme ſhall be loſt 
when we can once go to worke. I have not tyme to ſay more, only to 
aſſure you that you ſhall always find me to be very kind to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — The King's bad opinion of Buckingham. 


London, Feb. 9, 1678. 


WI EN I wrote yeſterday to you by Mr. Cornwall I had but little 

time to ſay any thing to you, nor have I much more now by this 
bearer -Godolphin, whom his Majeſty ſends to you about affairs of great 
concern, as you will find when he ſpeaks with you; of which it is not 
neceſſary for me to ſay any thing, but that we ſhall expect your anſwer 
with great impatience. In the mean time, I believe you will have been 
ſurprized with the news of the Duke of Buckingham's having leave to 
come to court; I am ſure I was, for I knew nothing of it till he had 
been with his Majelly ; but his Majeſty knows him too well to let him do 
any harme. It is not neceſſary for me to ſay more to you by this bearer, 
who is ſo well inſtructed of all things here; ſo I ſhall ſay no more at this 
time but to aſſure you, you ſhall always find me very kind to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Troops are to be ſent to Oftend and 
Newport , but the Spaniſh make difficulties. 


London, Feb. 13, 1678. 
DID not write to you by the poſt of yeſterday, becauſe I deſigned to 
write to you by this bearer Lord Oſſory, and then I was willing to ſee 
what the Marquis de Bourgemaine would ſay; for though he received his 
letters on Monday morning, he kept it a ſecret to thoſe he ſhould have 
acquainted with it in the firſt place, till laſt night, that he ſaid ſomething to 
his Majeſty of it, and this morning he gave in the writing, (a copy of 
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which you have ſcen) about Oſtend, but would call it nothing but a paper, 
and did ſo carry himſelf with thoſe appointed to treat with him, that he 
gave them little ſatisfaction, and does not advance the work at all, and I 
do not underſtand his politick when time is ſo precious to them; but it 
ſhall not be our faults if we do not immediately ſend ſome men both to 
Newport and Oſtend. I need not ſay more to you on account of all 
things here, only to continue the aſſurance of my kindneſs to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Glad of the million vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, 


| London, Feb. 19, 1678. 
RECEIVED yeſterday a letter from you by the poſt, and juſt now 


one from you by Godolphin, but have not yet had time to ſpeak with 
him about the buſineſs he went to you on, and ſhall not before the poſt 
goes, it being now late; but I believe I ſhall ſooner than the next poſt have 
an opportunity of writing to you; for except M. Van Buning can prevail 
with the Marquis de Bourgemain to be more reaſonable than he is, his 
Majeſty will be forced to ſend one over to treat with the Duke de Villaher- 
moſa about the affair of Oſtend, in which he has yet done nothing, not- 
withſtanding the orders he has had, though we have preſſed him to it, I 
have not time to ſay more, nor to give you an account of the good vote 
paſſed yeſterday in the Houſe of Commons, and only can aſſure you it 
fhall not be our faults here if things be not done as you can deſire. We 
ſhall now go in hand to raiſe the reſt of our men to compleat them to 


the number deſigned; and pray be aſſured 1 ſhall be always very kind 


to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. The Commons delay the ſupply. 
London, Feb. 22, 1678. 


BY the letters come this day from the Hague, I find you. are gone to 


the army upon the news of the French being came towards Namur. 


I am ſorry we go fo ſlowly on in our preparation; it is now near a month. 


that the parliament have fat, and yet not ſo much as a money bull got 


ready. I hope this alarum of this ſcige will quicken them, and that M. de 


Bourgemaine will no longer make any delays, which have proved ſo preju- 
dicial to his maſter's affairs; for ſo ſoon as he will but ſay it, we are ready 


to ſend our men for Oſtend and Newport; and when once any of the 
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money bills are ſo far advanced as we can get credit upon them, no time 


ſhall be loſt, and then you ſhall hear farther from me, which is all I nave 
now time to ſay to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Complains of Spain and the Houſe 
of Commons ;—is to go over himſelf with the army. 


* 


London, March 3, 1678. 

I.. was but yeſterday morning that I received your's of the 5th {rom 

Mecklin, and I aſſure you was very ſenſibly touched with it, and am 
as ſenſible as you can deſire I ſhould, of the condition you arc in. If the 
parliament or the Spaniards had done their parts as they ſhould, things 
had been, I am confident, in a better condition than they are now, but 
one mult think of what is to come; this goes to you by Godolphin, whom 
his Majeſty ſends to you to inform you how things are here, and to conſult 
with you what now 1s to be done, We did not hear till this day of Ghent's 
being taken; and at the deſire of the Marquis de Bourgemaine, his 
Majeſty has ordered the two battalions that are at Oſtend of our troops to 
go to Bruges, and we are ſending twelve companies to Oſtend; and you 
may be aſſured nothing ſhall be wanting that we can do to ſupport your 
intereſt. Commiſſions are now giving out to raiſe more men; and as ſoon 
as we can get a conſiderable body together, I intend to go over with them 
to you; and it will not be long before I ſend over ſomebody to you to 
adjuſt that affair with you. This bearer will inform you of all things 
elſe, and aſſure you that I ſhall always be as kind to you as you can deſite. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, —The King refuſes to raiſe foreign 
troops. — Is to raiſe more troops at home. Ie Duke impatient to go over. 


London, March 8, 1678. 
QUIEE Godolphin went I have received two from you, the firſt of 
the 10th from Macklin, and the other of the 14th from Boom; 

by the laſt of which I ſee you believe the French were gone to beliege 
Ipres, which proves to be ſo, we having had letters by the way of Calzis 
of its actually being beſieged. I muſt confeſs I was glad to heare they 
were gone thither ; for by what one can judge at this diſtance, I was of 
opinion they might have taken either Bruxelles or Bruges, for that you 
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could not cover both of them; but I am ſorry to find by what you ſay, 
that Ipres 1s as bad a place, for I was in hopes that place might have held 
out ſome tyme, and given you ſome breathing tyme, at leaſt I hope it 
will grve you leiſure to ſecure the other two places I mentioned. As to 
what you propoſed concerning getting ſome German troops, I ſhewed 
his Majeſty your letter, who bids me tell you he had no money to ſpare 
for it, and that had he any, it ſhould be made uſe on to raiſe more troops 
here. As for thoſe we are raiſing, the commiſſions are but now given out, 
which would have ſignified nothing to have been done ſooner; for till this 
day that the poll bill paſſed the Houſe of Commons, no money could be 
got; and to-morrow or next day the levy money will be given to the 
ſeveral colonels, who are obliged to have their regiments compleat in ſix 
weeks tyme: and you may be ſure I ſhall do my part to haſten things all 
I can, being very deſirous to be with you. I ſee you had already heard of 
ſome of our troops being landed at Oſtend; we have yet but two battalions 
there, which ought to be eight hundred each, and we have twelve com- 
panies more ready to embarkæ fo ſoon as the wind changes, which is all we 
can ſpare at preſent, till our new levies begin to come in; for we muſt not 
leave this town with fewer troops in it than there are at preſent. The poſt 
is ready to go, ſo that I can ſay no more at preſent, but that you ſhall 
always find me very kind to you. | 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. be army is raiſing faſt, —The Duke 
is to go over.—T he popular party obſtruct the war. 


London, March 12, 1658. 


HERE are no letters come this day from beyond ſea, ſo that we 
are very ignorant of what paſſes at Ipres, or any where elle; in the 
mean time we are preparing all things here as faſt as we can, to be in a 


condition of helping you. The commiſſions and levy money are giver. 


out, and the officers are gone down into their reſpective countries to raiſe 
their men, and I make no doubt that their ſeveral regiments will be ſoon 
compleated and at the rendezvous, which will be for moſt of them 
about this town, and ſome near Harwich for the convenience of embirk- 
ing them, They have ſix weeks time given them for the railing of their 
men, but I hope moſt of them will have their men together ſooner ; and. 
2. 
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now within a few days, I intend to ſend one to you to adjuſt all things 
with you, both as to the place and time of our landing. To-morrow ! 
hope the poll bill will paſs both Houſes, but the Houſe of Commons go 
on but very ſlowly in their other money bills; however, we muſt do as 
well as we can, and work through many difficulties which diſaffected, and 
thoſe of the republican party raiſe every day. It is late, and the poſt 
ready to go, ſo that I can ſay no more now but to aſſure you that I ſhall 
always be your's, 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —T he popular party refuſe money and 
obſtruct the levies. | 


London, March 19, 1678. 

SEE by yours of the 22, that you were ſtill at Boom, and that things 

continue in as ill a condition where you were, as when I heard laſt from 
you, and I am forry to tell you that things do not mend here at all ſince 
Godolphin went hence; for though the poll bill be paſt both houſes, and 
will have his Majeſty's aſſent to it to morrow, yet that will prove but an 
inconſiderable ſume to what we muſt have to maintain ſo many men and 
ſhips as we have, and are to have in pay; and moſt people beleve this 
bill will produce cleere to his Majeſty not above three hundred thouſand 
pounds; and for any other money bill, there is none in hand but that for 
taxing the new buildings, and it is uncertain whether that will paſs in the 
houſe of commons, there being ſo many of the members concerned in it; 
and truly the temper of the houſe ſeems not to be good, and looks as if 
ſome of them minded more how to get the power from the King than any 
thing elſe; however, our levies go on very well, though ſome of the 
ſame perſons do endeavour to obſtruct them; and our horſe, which I 
thought would have been the longeſt a raiſing, will be the ſoneſt ready, 
there being ſevcrall troups of horſe that have already their full number 
and well mounted. We are very impatient here to heare of Godolphin's 
being with you, which we hope to do very ſone, which is all I ſhall now 
ſay to you at this tyme. 


r 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —The Commons will not give money for 
the war.—The Duke expefts war for certain. 


London, March 22, 1678. 
I Received laſ night yours by Godolphin, who has given me an 


account of what you had charged him with, and am cleerly of your 


mind, and what you deſire muſt be done, and his Majeſty will have a 
poſitive anſwer by the end of the Eaſter holidays, till which time I believe 
the parliament will adjourn ſome tyme the beginning of next week, and 
I am abſolutely of your opinion, knowing the temper of the French, that 
we muſt have a war, and I wiſh the houſe of commons would do their part, 
as well as we ſhall do ours for the carrying it on, for the levys go on very 
faſt, and we are ſetting out more ſhips every day ; but they have ſuch 
groundleſs jealouſies in their heads, that they make no advances in the 
providing the reſt of the money: However, I intend very ſoon to ſend 
one over to you to adjuſt all things with you. I believe you will have a 
more particular account from lord Treaſurer of all things, fo that I ſhall 


ſay no more, only to aſſure you that you ſhall always find me very 
kind to you. / 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Appears heartily for the war. 


: London, April 2, 1678. 
HIS bearer, Churchill, whom his Majeſty ſends over to you, to 
adjuſt all things with you and the Spaniards, concerning our troops, 


is ſo fully inſtructed in all points that concern it, that, as to that, I ſhall 


refer myſelf to him, and to what he ſhall ſay to you upon that ſubje& 
but now that I am writing to you, I mult ſay ſomething to you which Mr. 
Hyde has, by this poſt, orders to communicate to, and preſs Mr. Fagel 
in; it is that we are afraide, by what Mr. Vanbuninge ſayde two days 
ago to me, that the ſquadron you have now at Cadiz, under the command 
of Eneſton, might, either upon the newſe of the French having quitted 
Meſſina, or for want of being payd by the Spaniard, come back for Hol- 
land, which, if it ſhould be, would be very prejudicial to us all, for then 
the French would be abſolute maſters at ſea in the Mediteranian, and not 
only deſtroy both your trade and ours, but alſo very much trouble and 
moleſt the Spaniard in all their coaſts and iſlands in that ſea, for our ſqua- 
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dron, which is there, will not alone be ſtrong enough to deale with the 
French, for at this time we have but 22 men of war and two fire-ſhips 
there, and can ſpare no more from hence, but then to make them up 25 
men of war and five fire-ſhips. I hope you will conſider this, and the ill 
conſequences which may in all likelihood happen, ſhould your ſquadron 
come away, and therefore I hope you will, ſo ſoon as may be, ſend orders 
to them to ſtay, for you cannot imagin how neceſſary it is for us they 
ſhould remain there to joyne with our ſquadron, eſpecially now that we 
are ſo neare declaring of a war, which will now be done upon the leaſt 
encouragement from you, and the States doing their parts, which is all I 


ſhall ſay to you now, only to aſſure you that I ſhall be as kind to you as 
you can deſire. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Expefts common meaſures by the 
Dutch, Spaniards, and the Emperor, for the condutt of the war. 


London, April 5th, 1678. 

EFORE this you will have received mine by Churchill, for I hear he 
went from the Downs on Friday morning, and believe he got that 
night to Fluſhing : This goes to you by an expreſs which his Majeſty 
ſends to Churchill, to give him inſtructions to ſpeake to you about the 
troops which are at Bruges, I mean the Engliſh, which we have no mind 
to loſe, being above four battalions of our old regiments; and we are 
apprehenſive here that the firſt thing the French will do will be to beſege 
that place, and the rather becauſe our men are 1n it; and if he ſhould 
take them priſoners of warr, it would be a very great flaw to us, and I 
am confident he would willingly venture the loſing a thouſand or two of 
his men to take our old regiments; ſo that except the Spar iards or you 
wou'd put more men into it, I fear thoſe we have there will run the hazard 
of being loſt : 1 hope you will conſider of this, and either put ſo many 
men into it, that may hinder the French from attacking it, or let us draw 
ſome of our men out of it, for I fear, ſhould it once be beſieged, it could 
not well be relieved. I am fure I need ſay no more to you of this, ſince 
I know you will do what is beſt for the common good, and beſides 
Churchill will ſpeake more at large to you about it. We are very impa- 
tient to have the next letters from Holland, hoping, that before the houſes 
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ſit again, that Mr. Vanbuning may have powers to treat with us here, 
and the Empreſs and Spaniſh envoys; for you know we can do nothing 
without you; which is all I ſhall ſay to you now, but to aſſure you, you 
ſhall always find me ever kind to you, 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Complains of the delays of the Dutch. 
— Anxious that the war ſhould go on, that the King may get money. 


London, April 16, 1678. 

HIS bearer, Godolfin, goes ſo fully inſtructed, and can give you 

ſo true an account of all things here, that it is not neceſſary for me 
to ſay much to you in this letter, yet I cannot forbeare ſaying to you, that 
all honeſt men were both ſurpriſed and troubled at the delay has been 
made by the ſtates in the matter of the treaty here ; you ſee that that was the 
only cauſe of the adjourning of the parliament yeſterday, but I hope that 
your going to the Hague will make them take good and vigorous reſolu- 
tions for the carrying on of the war, and that Mr. Vanbuning will receive 
orders accordingly before the houſes meet againe. It is of the laſt import- 
ance to us, and I do not know what may happen if the war does not go 
oh, conſidering the temper of the nation, and the ill condition his Ma- 
jeſty's affairs muſt be in for want of money. I will ſay no more, for you 
will be much better informed of all theſe things by this bearer, and end 
with the aſſuring you of the continuance of my kindneſſe to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —The Princeſs of Orange has _ 
ried. —More troops to be ſent over. 


London, April 19, 1678. 

I WAS very ſorry to find by the letters of this day from Holland, that 

my daughter has miſcarried; pray let her be carefuller of herſelf 
another time: I will write to her to the ſame purpoſe. I am alſo ſorry 
to find by your letter that the Spaniards have ſo few men that they can 
ſend no more troops into Bruges ; but ſince that cannot be, we ſhall ſend 
immediately two battalions more thither, as you adviſe; which is all ] 
have now time to ſay to you, but that I am yours. 
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There is in King William's box the following letter, on the fame ſub - 
ject with thoſe of the duke of York, from lord Danby to the Prince of 
Orange, but not publiſhed by his lordſhip with his other letters. 


Lerd Danby to the Prince of Orange.—State of the King and Parliament. 


London, Feb. 8, 1677-8. 
H I S Majeſty finds ſuch great diſcouragements both from the dilatory 
proceedings of the parliament, and the untoward actings of the 
Spaniard with him, that your highneſſe will fnd by Mr. Godolphin, hee 
is in hopes of little good but by a peace, and I muſt confeſſe our appear- 
ances promiſe little good by a war. 


Hee thinkes this peace may bee had by giving the King of France ſome 
other place for Tournay, and can himſelfe thinke only upon Charlemont, 
as a place the Spaniard may belt ſpare ; but I find they would rather have 
Luxembourg or Ypres, and will not to me owne leſſe than both thoſe 
places in lieu of Tournay, and I believe his Majeſty knows no more than 
myſelfe in this matter. Whatever your Highneſſe's opinion may bee of 
the propoſition, I do aſſure you there is no cauſe from it to feare any 
alteration in the King from the meaſures he has taken with your Highneſſe, 
ſo that when your Highneſſe knows the true ſtate of things here, if you 
{hall not approve the having ſuch conditions offered to France, you may 
bee confident you will heare no more of them, but (as I have formerly 
writt to your Hlighneſſe) it the King cannot have Oſtend for a port where 
to land his men and lay magazines, you are never to expect any ſuccors 
of men from us in Flanders. For my owne part, I know not what either 
to wiſh or adviſe in this caſe; on the one hand the nation expecting a war 
from us, and yett on the other move fo ſlowly towards one, that at beſt 
we cannot expect to have any conſiderable force in readineſſe before May, 
and not certain how long that ſhall bee ſupported. I pray God you may 
adviſe the beſt, becauſe I am ſure wee ſhall go along with you in your: 
fortunes, to which no man wiſhes more proſperity than myſelfe, who am 
your Highneſſe's moſt eternally faichfull ſervant, D. 


Notwithſtanding the appearance of hoſtilities between England and 
France, it appears from lord Danby's letters (which are publiſhed) that 
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during moſt of this time Charles and Louis were treating of a general 
peace, the price of which was to be a great ſum of money given by the 
laſt to the firit of theſe princes. This, together with the obſtructions to 
the preparations for the war, created by the popular party in the houſe of 
commons, made it eaſy for Louis to buy off the ſeeming ardour of Charles 
and the duke of York for the war. 


It appears by Barillon's diſpatches, that a private and ſeparate treaty for 
this purpoſe was begun in the beginning of May 1678, and in a few 
days concluded. The general outline of it, as intended by France, was, 
that Charles ſhould ſtand neuter in the war if the allies ſhould refuſe the 


terms of peace which France had offered at Nimeguen a few weeks 


before; ſhould not aſſemble his parliament for ſix months; ſhould dif- 
band his army; and ſhould receive ſix millions of livres from France. 
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Barillon writes to his court, 12 May, 1678, „ Le Roi lui meme ſignera ja the Dopots 


le traité, aucuns des ſes ſujcts n'eſt aflez hardi pour Poſer faire,” —** The 


King himſelf will ſign the treaty, none of his ſubjects are bold enough to 
do it.“ 


On the 15th May, 1678, Charles writes the following letter of congra- 
tulation to Louis the XIVth, on the proſpect of the treaty, 


Lettre du Roi d' Angleterre au Roi, du 17 Mai, 1678. 


" ONSIEUR, mon frere. Ce m'eſt une joie extreme de trouver la the B. 


que Voccaſion de renouer cette amitiè qui ſembloit ſe pouvoir in- 
terrompre par le paſſe, ſe preſente {i favorable et aſſfrce, et que j*aye ei le 
bonheur de contribuer à la paix de la Chretiente autant que Jai fait par les 
articles que le Sicur de Rouvigny vous porte. Comme vous agiſſés par 


cette paix tout a fait pour votre gloire, je le regois auſſi pour un effet de 


votre bonne volonte pour moi le plus particulier qui me peut ctre rendu, 
en ce qu'elle met les fondemens d'une amitie que ſ'eſpere, durera autant 
qu'il plaira à Dieu de nous laiſſer vivre. Les circonſtances de mes affaires 
mont oblige de finir avec votre Ambaſſadeur en des manieres extraordi- 


naires, parceque le ſecret eſt de la plus grande importance pour moi et pour 


mes affaires ainſi je vous prie bien fort que rien n'en ſoit dit, que je ne 
temoigne a PAmbaſſadeur que le tout peut Cre public ſans me prẽjudicier. 
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In the Depetr. 


n 


Jai prié le Sieur de Rouvigny de vous parler de tous mes intercts, pour 
leſquels je fais fondement ſur votre amitiẽ, ſachant combien et pleinement 
vous devẽs ètre aſſùrẽ de la mienne, ainſi je prie Dieu, Monſieur mon frere, 
de vous avoir en ſa ſainte garde.“ Votre bon frere, 


(Signe) - CHARLES. 


Tranſlation. 


Letter from the King of England to Louis the XIVth, 17th May, 1678.— 
Congratulates him on the private treaty they are making together. 


ou SIR. my brother. It is an extreme joy to me to find that the occaſion 
of renewing that friendſhip which ſeemed likely to be interrupted, 
preſents itſelf ſo favorably and certainly, and that I have had the happinets 
to contribute to the peace of Chriſtendom ſo much as I have done by the 
articles which the Sieur de Rouvigny carries to you. As you act entirely 
in this peace for your glory, I receive it alſo as the moſt particular effect that 
could have been ſhewn me of your good will towards me, ſeeing it lays the 
foundations of a friendſhip which I hope will laſt as long as it ſhall pleale 
God to let us live. The circumſtances of my affairs have obliged me to finiſh 
with your Ambaſſador in an extraordinary manner, becaule the ſecret is of 
the greateſt importance to me and to my affairs; I therefore carneſtly pray 
that nothing be ſaid of it, till J let your Ambaſſador know that the whole 
may be publick without prejudice to me. I have deſired the Sieur de 
Rouvigny to ſpeak to you upon all my concerns, for which I depend on 
your friendſhip, knowing how much and how fully you ought be aſſured 
of mine. So, I pray God, Sir, my brother, to keep you in his holy 
protection. Your good brother, (Signed) CHARLES.” 


On the 22d May, Barillon writes, that an embarraſſment had happened in 
putting the terms of the treaty into writing. For that Charles made a ſcruple 
of ſigning a treaty which formally obliged him to prorogue his parliament 
and to diſband his army, To remove this, Barillon propoſed that theſe 
two articles ſhould not be contained in that part of the treaty which was to 
be ſigned by Charles; but that there ſhould be a teparate article to be 
ſigned by Barillon alone, whereby it was to be provided that Louis ſhould 


not pay the ſix millions of Livres, until Charles had prorogued his parlia- 
ment and diſbanded his army. | 


N 


Upon this plan the treaty was executed on the 275th May, 1673; a 
copy of which is in the Depet at Verſailles, as follows. 


Traite avec le Roi d. Angleterre, du 27 Mai, 1678. 


40 E Roi d' Angleterre ayant ete requis depuis peu, et ſolicite forte- ju the Depot. 


ment par les Etats Generaux, d' employer ſes offices aupres de fa 
Majeſte tres Chretienne, pour Vobliger à conſentir que le projet de paix 
donne a Nimigue par ſes Ambaſſadeurs ne regut aucun changement pen- 
dant deux mois, et que la priſe des places que les armes de fa Mazeſtc tres 
Chrẽtienne ont occupecs depuis le dit project dans les Pays-bas et ailleurs, 
et qu'elles pourroient occuper encore ci apres, n'empechat pas que le meme 
projet ne pùt Etre accepte par les Etats generaux et leurs allies dans le dit 
tems de deux mois. Cette requiſition des dits Etats Generaux, et les in- 
ſtances reiter6es qu'ils en ont faites à ſa Majeſtè Britannique, Vont engage 
às' employer de tout ſon pouvoir aupres des fa Majeſtéè tres Chrétienne, 
laquelle en conſideration des offices de ſa Majeſté Britannique, et pour 
montrer d'autant plus le veritable deſir qu'elle a de contribuer de fa part 
a tout ce qui peut faciliter la concluſion de la paix, a conſenti, et accord 
avec ſa Majeſtè Britannique, par le Sieur de Barillon, Conſeiller d'Etat de 
{a dire Majeſte tres Chretienne, et fon Arabaſſadeur Extraordinaire auprès 
de ſa Majeſte Britannique, charge d'un pouvoir ſuffiſant, ce qui s'enſuit. 


Premierement : En cas que le projet de paix donne a Nimigue au mois 
d' Avril dernier par les Ambaſladeurs de ſa Mayefte tres Chretienne ne ſoit 
pas accepte dans deux mois du jour de la ſignature du preſent traité, par 
les Etats Generaux, et par Mr. de Villafermoſa, ou l'un d'eux, ſa Majeſté 
Britannique $'engage à demeurer dans une entiere neutraiite, pendant tout 
le tems que la preſente guerre durera, et de n'aſſiſter directement ni.indirec- 
tement, ſoit par mer, ſoit par terre, en vaiſſeaux, hommes, ou argent, les 
Eipagnols ni les Etats Generaux, ni aucun de leurs allies contre ſa Majeſte 
tres Chrẽtienne ou ſes allies. 


Secondement : Pour Vexecution de la neutralite à laquelle ſa Majeſté 
Britannique $'engage, elle promet auſſitot aptès deux mois expires, de rap- 
peller les troupes qu'elle a fait paſſer en Flanders, à l' exception toutes fois. 
de 3000 hommes que ſa dite Majeſtẽ Britannique ſe releryc de pouvoir 
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laiſſer dans Oſtende en garniſon, ſans contrevenir au preſent traits, lequel 


nombre de 3000 hommes ne pourra étre augments en aucun cas, ni ſortir 


de la dite ville, mais ſera ſeulement employe a la conſervation de la place. 


Troiſiemement: En cas que les Etats Generaux ſe portent à accepter 
en ſon entier, le projet de paix qui a ẽtẽ communique par les Ambaſſa- 
deur de ſa Majeſtẽ tres Chretienne a Nimegue, ils ſeront tenus dans le 
terme de deux mois porte cy deſſus, de remettre entre les mains de fa 
Majeſtẽ tres Chretienne un acte en bonne forme, par lequel les dits Etats 
Generaux tẽmoigneront convenir des dites propoſitions de paix, et décla. 
reront que, ſoit qu'elles ſotent agrees ou non par tous leurs allies, ils de- 
meureront dans une entiere neutralite a Pegard de la France, ſans pouvoir 
directement ni indirectement donner aucune aſſiſtance a ſes ennemis, ſoit 
par terre, ſoit par mer, en troupes, en vaiſſeaux, ou en argent, pendant 
tout le tems que la preſente guerre durera; eta faute de fournir cet ate 
dans le dit tems par les dits Etats Gencraux, ils ne ſeront pas reputcs avoir 
acceptè le projet de paix; et ſera en ce cas ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique obligce 
i toutes les clauſes et conditions portces par le premier et le ſecond articles 
cy deſſus. 


Quatriemement: Lorſque les conditions principales de la paix auront 
ẽtẽ arrètẽes et acceptees par toutes les parties intéreſſẽes, conformement 
au projet donne par ſa Majeſte tres Chretienne, elles ſeront renvoyces i 
Nimegue pour y etre reduites, ẽtendues et ſignees en forme de traité par 
les Ambaſſadeurs Plenipotentiares et Miniſtres des dites parties intereſſces , 
ct ſeront auſſi diſcutẽes a Nimigue les autres choſes de moindre conſequence, 
et qui ſuivent toujours les interets plus importans. 


Cinquiẽmement: En execution de la paix touchant les places qui ſeront 
priſes dans les Pays-bas, ou ailleurs, depuis le projet donne a Nimigue au 
mois d' Avril dernier, ils ſeront reſtituces de part et d'autre. 


Sixiemement: Sa Majeſtẽ tres Chretienne, conformement à la requi- 
ſition qui lui en a ẽtẽ faite par ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique, promet de faire jouir 
librement Mr. de Prince d' Orange de toutes ſes biens ſituces ſous la domi- 
nation de ſa dite Majeſte tres Chretienne, meme de la Principaute d'Orange, 
apres que les Etats GEneraux auront accepte le dit projet de paix. 
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Tout ce que deſſus a ẽtẽ conſenti et accords entre le Roi d'Angleterre 
et le dit Sieur Ambaſſadeur, et a ſa dite Majeſte Britannique ſignẽ de 1a 
main, et promis et promet garder et obſerver tout ce qui eſt contenu dans 
le preſent traite ſans y contrevenir, et $'oblige d'en fournir ſa ratification 


ſcellce du grand ſceau d'Angleterre dans le tems de deux mois d'au- 
jourd*hui, 


Et a pareillement, le dit Sieur de Barillon, Conſeiller d'Etat de ſa dite 
Majeſte tres Chretienne, et ſon Ambaſſadeur Extraordinaire aupres de fa 
dite Majeſte Britannique, ſignẽ le preſent traite, et promis au nom du Roi 
ſon maitre d'en fournir la ratification ſcellẽe du grand ſceau dans le meme 
tems de deux mois. Fait à Londres ce 27 Mai, 1678. 

(Sign) CHARLES et un R. Et au deſſous, 
BARILLON DAMONCOURT.” 


Article ſepart. 


7 J E ſouſſignẽ Ambaſſadeur de France promets a ſa Majeſte Brittannique 

au nom du Roi mon maitre, de lui faire payer la ſomme de ſix millions 
de livres tournois; dont le premier payement ſera de trois millions, et ſe 
fera incontinent apres les deux mois portes par le traits ſignẽ ce jourd'hui 
les autres trois millions ſe payeront par quartier et par portions egales, tous 
les trois mois dans. I'annce revolue depuis le ſurdit premier payement, a 
condition expreſſe qu? auſſitot apres les deux mois expires,” a compter de 
ce jourd'hui, ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique rappellera toutes les troupes qu'elle 
a en Flandres, a la reſerve de 3000 hommes deſtines pour Oſtende; et i 
condition auſſi que toutes les troupes que ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique a nouvel- 
lementlevees, ſeront licencices auſſitot apres leur arrivce dans ſes royaumes, 
a Pexception toutes fois des 3000 hommes deſtinẽs pour Oſtende, et de 
trois autres mille hommes que ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique deſtine pour envoyer 
en Ecoſſe; et à condition auſſi que ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique prorogera ſon 
parlement, pour quatre mois au moins, i compter depuis les deux mois ex- 
pires pendant leſquels le projet donné à Nimigue doit &tre acceptẽé; et 
ne ſera tenue ſa Majeſtẽ trẽs Chrẽtienne de commencer à faire le payement 
des trois premieres millions, qu* après que ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique aura 
proroge ſon parlement pour quatre mois; rappellẽ ſes troupes de Flandres et 
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licenciẽ cclles qui ont étè nouvellement levees, ainſi qu'il eſt portẽ cy 
deſſus. Fait à Londres le 27 Mai, 1768. 
(Signe) BARILLON DAMONCOURT.” 


Tranſlation. 
Treaty with the King of England of the 27th of May, 1678.—Charles is to 
ſtand neuter if the allies refuſe the terms of peace offered by France; is not 


to aſſemble his parliament for ſix months ;, is to diſbaud his army; and to 
receive ſix millions of livres from France. 


" 1 King of England having lately been required and ſtrongly 

ſolicited by the States General to employ his good offices with his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to prevail with him to conſent that the project of 
peace given at Nimiguen by his Ambaſſadors may receive no change 
during two months, and that the taking of the places which his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty's arms have occupied ſince the ſaid project in the Low 
Countries and other parts, or that ſhall be hereafter occupied by them, 
may not hinder the States General and their allies from accepting of the 
ſame project within the ſaid time of two months: This requiſition of the 
laid States General, and the reiterated inſtances they have made to his 
Britannick Majeſty, have engaged him to employ every means in his 
power with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, who, in conſideration of his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty's offices, and the more to ſhew the ſincere deſire he hath 
to contribute on his part to every thing that can facilitate the concluſion of 
a peace, hath conſented, and agreed with his Britannick Majeſty, by the 
Sieur de Barillon, Privy Counſellor of State to his ſaid moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, and his Ambaſſador Extraordinary to his Britannick e 
authorized by a ſufficient power, upon what follows. 


Firſt: In caſe the project of peace offered at Nimeguen in the month of 
April laſt by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's Ambaſſadors is not accepted in 
two months from the day of the ſigning the preſent treaty, by the States 
General, and by Mr. de Villaformoſa, or one of them, his Britannick 
Majeſty engages to remain in perfect neutrality as long as the preſent war 
ſhall lait, and not to aſſiſt, directly or indirectly, either by ſea or by land, 


with ſüips, mea or money, the Spaniards or the States General, or any of 
their allies, Ag inſt his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and his allies. 
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Secondly : For the execution of the neutrality to which his Britannick 
Majeſty obliges himſelf, he promiſes as ſoon as two months ate expired, 
to recall the troops he ſent into Flanders, 3000 men always excepted, 
which his Britannick Majeſty reſerves to be leſt in garriſon at Oſtend. 
without contravention to the preſent treaty ; which number of zooo men 
ſhall not be augmented in any caſe, nor go out of the ſaid rown, but only 
be employed to preſerve the place. 


Thirdly : In caſe the States General incline to accept fully the project 
of peace which has been communicated by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's 
Ambaſſadors at Nimeguen, they ſhall be bound, within the term of two 
months above-mentioned, to put into his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's hands 
a formal inſtrument by which the ſaid States General are to teltify their 
agreeing to the {aid propoſitions of peace, and to declare that whether 
they be or be not agreed to by all their allies, they will remain in an entire 
neutrality with regard to France, without giving directly or indirectly any 
aſſiſtance to its enemies, either by land or ſea, or by ſhips, troops or 
money, ſo long as the preſent war ſhall laſt; and on default of this inſtru- 
ment being furniſhed within the ſaid time by the ſaid States General, they 
ſhall not be deemed to have accepted the project of peace; and in this 
caſe his Britannick Majeſty ſhall be bound to all the clauſes and conditions 
contained in the firſt and ſecond articles aforeſaid. 


Fourthly : When the principal conditions of the peace have been agreed 
on, and accepted by all the parties intereſted, conformable to the project 
offered by his molt Chriſtian Majeſty, they ſhall be ſent back to Nimeguen, 
there to be reduced, extended and ſigned in form of a treaty by the Am- 
baſſadors Plenipotentiary and Miniſters of the ſaid intereſted parties; and 
alſo then ſhall be adjuſted at Nimeguen the other things of leſs conſe- 
quence, and which always follow more important intereſts, 


Fifthly : In execution of the peace concerning the places which ſhall 
have been taken in the Low Countries or elſewhere ſince the offering the 
project at Nimeguen in the month of April balk, t ſhall be reſtored 
on both ſides. 


Sixthly: His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, conformable to the requiſition 
made to him by his Bricannick Majefty, promiſes to give the Prince of 
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Orange the free enjoyment of all his eſtates ſituated in his ſaid moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty's dominions, and alſo the prihcipality of Orange, after 
the States General ſhall have accepted the ſaid project of peace. 


All that is above has been conſented to and agreed upon between the 
King of England and the ſaid Ambaſſador, and ſigned with his ſaid Bri. 
amel Majeſty's hand; and he promiſed and promiſeth to keep and 
obitrve all that is contained in the preſent treaty without contravention, 
and obligeth himſelf to furniſh his ratification ſealed with the great ſeal of 
England, in the ſpace of two months from this day. 


In like manner the ſaid Sieur de Barillon, Counſellor of State to his 
ſaid moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and Ambaſſador to his ſaid Britannick 
Majeſty, hath ſigned the preſent treaty, and promiſeth in the name of the 
King his maſter to furniſh the ratification of it ſealed with the great ſeal, 
in. the fame ſpace of two months. Done at London the 27th May, 1678. 


(Signed) CHARLES andan R. Underneath, 
BARILLON DAMONCOURT. 


Separate Article. 


1 THE underwritten ambaſſador of France, promiſe to his Britannick 

9 Majeſty, in the name of the King my maſter, to cauſe to be paid to 
him the ſum of ſix millions of livres tournois ; the firſt payment of which 
ſhall be three millions, and immediately made after the two months 
expreſſed in the treaty ſigned this day ; the other three millions ſhall be 
paid quarterly and by equal portions, every three months in the year ſuc- 
ceeding the abovementioned firſt payment, upon expreſs condition that 
as ſoon as the two months expire, to be computed from this day, his 


Britannick Majeſty ſhall recall all the troops he has in Flanders, reſerving 


3000 men deſtined for Oſtend ; and upon condition alſo that all the troops 
which his Britannick Majeſty has. newly raiſed, ſhall be diſbanded imme- 
diately after their arrival in his dominions, 3000 always excepted deſtined 
for Oſtend, and 3000 more which his Britannick Majeſty intends to ſend. 
into Scotland; and alſo upon condition that his Britannick Majeſty ſhall. 
prorogue his parliament for at leaſt four months, to be computed from 
the expiration of the two. months, within which the proje& delivered at 
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Nimeguen is to be accepted ; nor ſhall his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty be held 
to begin the payment of the three firſt millions, tilt after his Britannick 
Majeſty ſhall have prorogued his parliament for four months, recalled his 
troops from Flanders, and diſbanded thoſe that have been newly raiſed, as 
is herein before mentioned. Done at London, 27 May, 1678. 


(Signed) BARILLON DAMONCOU RT 


There is alſo in the Depot the following diſpatch of Barillon encloſing 


the treaty, which ſhews how it had been conducted, and the great con- 
ſequence of it to France. 


Lettre de Mr. de Barillon au Roi, du 28 Mai, 1678. 
Sire, 


« M R. de Rouvigny porte à votre Majeſte la copie du Traitẽ qui 

füt ſignẽ hier par ſa Majeſte Britannique. Votre Majeſte verra 
que ſes ordres ont ẽtẽ ſuivis pour toutes les choſes eſſentielles. Ce qu'il 
peut y avoir de changement dans les termes et dans la maniere n' ẽtoit pas 
aſſez important pour retarder la concluſion d' une affaire dont les ſuites ſont 
ſi conſiderables. La ſomme de ſix millions ſera fournie aux termes pre- 
{crits par votre Majeſte, Je n'aiĩ promis cette ſomme qu? a condition ex- 
preſſe que le parlement ſeroit proroge quatre mois; que les troupes 
ſeroient rappellees de Flandres, et que celles qui ſont nouvellement levees 
feront licencies Il m'a cre impoſſible de me diſpenſer de conſentir que 
3000 hommes de nouvelles troupes deſtinẽes pour envoyer en Ecoſſe ne 
ſoient conſerves. J'ai reſiſte longtems, mais il ne m'a pas parù qu'il ſoit 
de grande conſequence que le Roi d' Angleterre ait ſur pied 3000 hommes 
plus ou moins; et une plus longue reſiſtance de ma part auroit donne ici 
des ſoupgors, que votre Majeſtẽ ne voulut empecher ſa Majeſte Britannique 
de rẽtablir ſon autorite dans un pays qui eſt preſque ſouleve.. 


II a ẽtẽ auſſi abſolument impoſſible de reduire le Roi d' Angleterre à 
ſigner un traits, par lequel il ſeroĩt oblige à proroguer ſon parlement et a 
Hcencier ſes troupes; mais Vexpedient qui a ẽte trouvẽ produit le meme 
effet; car je nai promis le payement de la ſomme que votre Majeſtẽ lui 
accorde, qu? apres que Pune et autre de ces conditions ſera execute: une 
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prorogation de quatre mois (qui ne commenceront qu” apres les deux mois 
portes par le traite) donne du tems pour travailler a obtenir la caſſation du 


parlement dans la ſuite, et il ſera mal aiſe de fe defendre ici de ce que 
votre Majeſte deſirera, 


Il n'y a point d'articles ſecrets; j'ai ſeulement donne une promeſſe con- 
ditionnee, qui empcche qu'on ne puiſſe rien demander a votre Majeſte que 
les conditions ne ſoient entierement accomplies. Le Roi d' Angleterre a 
regardè comme une choſe qui ẽtoĩt de la derniere conſequence en ſon pays, 
de ne point promettre de porter les Etats Generaux a accepter le projet de 
paix; mais ce Prince $'oblige à demeurer ncutre en cas que le projet ne ſoit 


pas acceptc dans deux mois en la forme que votre Majeſte Pa envoye, et 
je croi que cela eſt ſuffiſamment explique par le traite. 


Il me paroit que la preface du traitẽ n'eſt pas moins avantageuſe pour 
votre Majeſte que fi le Roi d' Angleterre faiſoit paroitre qu'il a preſſẽ les 
Etats Generaux d'accepter le projet; il eſt au contraire plus conforme 1 
la gloire et à la dignitè de votre Majeſte, qu'il paroiſſe que ſes ennemis re- 
cherchent la paix par Ventremiſe de ſa Majeſte Britannique. 


Mr. de Rouvigny rendra compte a votre Majeſte de la reſiſtance que 
j'ai apportce pendant pluſieurs jours, pour rẽduire toutes chaſes, mème dans 
la maniere et les expreſſions, comme votre Majeſte avoit part le vouloir ; 
mais apres avoir obtenu le fond et les conditions eſſentielles, je n'ai pas cri 


devoir laiſſer languir une negociation dont Pevcnement pouvoit devenir 
douteux. 


Quoique je n'aye pas ẽtẽ perſuade qu'on fiit ici en ẽtat d'empecher les 
Etats Generaux de faire le paix, elle auroit pi ètre retardte et embaraſſce 
de nouvelles difficultẽes, au lieu qu? apres le traité de ſa Majeſtẽ Britan- 
nique, rien ne peut vraiſemblablement empecher les Etats Generaux 
d'achever ce qu'ils ont commence. Il eſt toujours perilleux ici, qu'un parle- 
ment dont la plipart des membres ſont gagnẽs par la cour, ne prenne des 
rẽſolutions extremes, et ne donne de Pargent ſous le pretexte d'une guerre 
contre la France. Je m'&tendrois d'avantage ſur cela, fi Mr. de Rou- 
vigny qui en eſt pleinement inſtruit, n'en devoit rendre compte a votre Ma- 
jeſte. J'ai crù qu'il Etoit de ſon ſervice de ne pas differer plus longtems la 
concluſion d'un traite, qui met votre Majeite dans la fſtrete entiere de faire 
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une paix plus glorieuſe de beaucoup dans toutes ſes circonſtances, qu* aucun 
autre dont on ait jamais entendu parler. Votre Majeſte qui a plus delumieres 
que perſonne, en connoit mieux auſſi tous les avantages preſens, et ceux 
qu'elle en tirera a l'avenir. 


Le Roi d' Angleterre deſire fort que ce qu'il a fait demeure ſecret 
pendant quelque tems, pour pouvoir faire paroitre au parlement que 
les Etats le mettent dans une entiere neceſſite de faire la paix, et 
eſſayer par là de tirer de Pargent pour le licenciement des troupes. 
Je crois outre cela que ſa Majeſte Britannique veut, que le Prince d'Orange 
ſe faſſe quelque mẽrite en Hollande en facilitant la concluſion de la paix, 
qu'il a traverice juſqu' a preſent. Je ne doute pas qu'on ne lui ait com- 
munique par avance la refolution qui a ẽtè priſe ici de faire un traite avec 
votre Majeſtẽ. Sa Majeſte Britannique m'a dit qu'on n'en diroit encore riert 
aux miniſtres de Hollande qui ſont ici, mais Jai et. de trop longues et de 


trop frequentes conferences avec milord Treforier, pour croire qu'on ne 


ſoupgonne pas quelque choſe d'approchant de la verite. . 


Sa Majeſtẽ Britannique m'a dit auſſi qu'elle envoyoit a Bruxelles pour 
preſſer Mr. de Villaſermoſa de conclurre avec votre Majeſts, et Maccepter 
le projet de paix. : 


Quoique je n'aye pas cri que le deſſein du Roi d'Angleterre fut de 
manquer Poccaſion de faire un traits avec votre Majeſtẽ, j eùs nẽanmoins, 
il y a deux jours, un julte ſujet de craindre que le deſſein du grand Treſorier 
ne füt de trainer Paffaire en longueur, et d'en Eloigner la concluſion. Ce 
miniſtre dit que le peu experience qu'il avoit dans les affaires de la nature 
de celles que nous traitions, Pavoit oblige de ſupplier le Roi ſon maitre de 
lui donner quelqu' un qui put Paider, et Pempccher de faire des fautes; et. 
que ſa Majeſte Britannique avoit nomme Mr. Temple avec qui il me prioit 
de conferer. Je fut fort ſurpris, mais je ne crùs pas devoir temoigner 
d' abord aucune repugnance. Pallai le lendemain matin voir Mr. Temple, 
que je trouvai au lit faiſant le malade, ou l' ẽtant effectivement; je jugeai 
qu'il falloit faire un effort pour lever cet obſtacle, et je preſſai le Roi 
d' Angleterre, et Mr. le Duc d' Tork fort vivement de conclurre ou de 
rompre le traite, J'apportai a lors toutes les facilitẽs que je pouvois, et je 
declarai, que ſi on n'acceptoit mes offres je ne ſignerois plus que je n'cũſſe 
de nouveaux ordres : Mr. le Duc d' Vork prit affaire avec chalcur, et me 
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fit donner une parole poſitive par le Roi d' Angleterre, que Paffaire ſeroit 
conclue le lendemain. Mr. le Duc d' Vork paroit avoir une grande envie 
de meriter la m&me part dans les bonnes graces de votre Majeſte, qu'il a 
eue autre fois: il s' eſt conduit dans la negociation comme je le pouvois 
ſouhaiter. Je ſuis, &c. (Signe) BARILLON. 


Tranſlation, 


Letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th. Account of his method of 
conducting the private treaty of 27th May, 1678. 


Sire, _ 28th May, 1678. 

60 M* de Rouvigny carries your Majeſty the copy of the treaty which 

was ſigned yeſterday by his Britannick Majeſty. Your Majeſty 
will ſee that your orders have been followed in every thing that is eſſential. 
What may have been changed in the terms and the manner, was not impor- 
tant enough to retard the concluſion of an affair, the conſequences of which 
are ſo conſiderable. The ſum of ſix millions will be paid on the terms 
preſcribed by your Majeſty. I have promiſed this ſum upon the expreſs 
condition that the parliament ſhall be prorogued for four months; that 
the troops ſhould be recalled from Flanders, and that thoſe which are 
newly levied ſhall be diſbanded. It was impoſſible for me to diſpenſe 
with conſenting that 3000 men of the new troops, intended to be ſent 
into Scotland, ſhould be kept on foot: I reſiſted a long time: but it did 
not appear to me to be of great conſequence whether the. King of England 
had 3000 men more or leſs on foot; and a longer reſiſtance on my part 
would have given ſuſpicion here, that your Majeſty wanted to hinder his 


Britannick Majeſty from re-eſtabliſhing his authority in a country which is 
almoſt in rebellion. 


It was alſo abſolutely impoſſible to bring the King of England to ſign a 
treaty obliging him to prorogue his parliament and diſband his troops, 
but the expedient that was fallen on produced the ſame effect; for I have 
promiſed the payment of the ſum your Majeſty grants him, only after 
both theſe conditions ſhall have been executed : A prorogation of four 
months (which will not commence till after the two months expreſſed in 
the treaty) gives time to work for procuring the diſſolution of parliament 


afterwards, and it will not be eaſy to reſiſt here what your Majeſty 
ſhall deſire. 3 
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There are no ſecret articles; I have only given a conditional promiſe, 
which prevents aſking any thing of your Majeſty till the conditions are 
entirely accompliſhed. The King of England looked upon it as a thing 
that was of the laſt conſequence in his country, that he ſhould not promiſe 
to uſe his influence with the States General to accept the project of peace 
but he obliges himſelf to remain neuter in caſe the project is not accepted 


in two months, in the form that your Majeſty ſent it; and I think this 
is ſufficiently explained in the treaty. . 


It appears to me that the preface to the treaty is more advantageous 
to your Majeſty, than if the King of England had made it appear that he 
pteſſed the States General to accept the project; it is on the contrary 
more conformable to the glory and dignity of your Majeſty, that it ſhould 


appear your enemies ſought peace through the mediation of his Britan- 
nick Majeſty. 


Mr. de Rouvigny will give your Majeſty an account of the diſpute 
maintained by me during many days, to reduce all things even to the manner 
and the expreſſions, which your Majeſty ſeemed to want ; bur after having 
obtained the fundamental and eſſential conditions, I thought it my duty 
not to let a negociation languiſh, the event of which might become doubtful. 


Although I was not of opinion that they were in a condition here to 
prevent the States General from making peace, it might perhaps have 
been retarded and embarraſſed with new difficulties z mſtead of which, 
after his Britannick Majeſty's treaty, nothing can, in all appearance, 
hinder the States General from finiſhing what they have begun. Ir 1s 
always hazardous here, that a parliament, the greateſt part of whoſe 
members are gained by the court, may take ſome reſolutions of extremity, 
and give money under the pretence of a war againſt France. I ſhould 
enlarge more upon this, if Mr. de Rouvigny, who is fully inſtructed, was 
not to give your Majeſty an account of things. I thought it was for your 
ſervice not to defer any longer the concluſion of a treaty, which places 
your Majeſty in an entire certainty of making a peace much more glorious 
in all its circumſtances than any other that has been ever heard of, Your 
Majeſty, who is more enlightened than any body, will alſo better know 
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the preſent advantages of it, and thoſe which may be drawn from it 
for the future. Wi; 


The King of England deſires much that what he has done may remain 
ſecret for ſome time, in order that he may be able to make it appear to 
parliament, that the States put him under an abſolute neceſſity of making 
peace, and that he may thereby endeavour to draw ſome money from 
them for diſbanding the troops. I believe, beſides, that his Britannick 
Majeſty is willing that the Prince of Orange ſhould gain ſome merit in 
Holland by facilitating the concluſion of the peace, which till now he 
oppoſed. I do not doubt but the reſolution taken here of making a treaty 
with your Majeſty was communicated to him before- hand. His Britan- 
nick Majeſty told me that nothing ſhould be ſaid of it to the Dutch mini- 
ſters here ; but I have had too long and too frequent conferences with the 
lord treaſurer for them not to ſuſpect ſomething near the truth. 


His Britannick Majeſty told me alſo, that he would ſend to Bruſſels to 
preſs Mr. de Villafermoſa to conclude with your Majeſty, and to accept 
the project of peace. 


Although I did not believe that the King of England's deſign was to 
miſs the opportunity of making a treaty with your Majeſty, I have had, 
nevertheleſs, within theſe two days, juſt reaſon to fear that the high Trea- 
ſurer's deſign was to draw the affair into length, and put off a concluſion. 
He ſaid to me, that the little experience he had in affairs of the nature of 
thoſe we treated upon, had obliged him to entreat the King his Maſter 
to join ſome one with him to aſſiſt him, and prevent his committing errors; 
and that his Britannick Majeſty had named Mr. Temple, with whom he 
deſired me to confer, I was much ſurpriſed, but thought I could not 
directly ſhew any repugnance. I went next morning to ſee Mr. Temple, 
whom I found in bed, feigning to be, or really ſick, I judged it neceſ- 
ſary to make an effort to prevent this obſtacle, and preſſed the King of 
England and the duke of York very warmly to conclude, or to break off 
the treaty. I then threw in every facility that I could, and declared, if 
they did not accept my offers, that I would not fign more till I had 
new orders. The duke of York took the affair up with warmth, and 
made the King of England give me his poſitive word that the affair ſhould 
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be concluded next day. The duke of York appears greatly deſirous to 
deſerve the ſame ſhare of your Majeſty's good graces which he had here- 
tofore : he conducted himſelf in the negociation as I could wiſh, 


am, (Signed) BARILLON. 
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Charles and the Duke of York kept this treaty a ſecret from the Prince 
of Orange; but pleaded the embarraſſments which the popular party 
created to the preparations for the war, as an excuſe for their not going 
into it. 


To this purpoſe there are the following letters from the Duke of York 
to the Prince of Orange in King William's box. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Oppeſition in parliament prevents the 
ſending over more troops. 


London, May 3, 1678. 
DID not write to you laſt poſt, having nothing very pleaſing to ſay to 


you, nor have I now, for things here go very oddly on, and as yet 


neither houſe has given any anſwer or advice upon what his Majeſty or- 
dered the Lord Chancellor to ſay to both houſes ; and inſtead of that, 
they are in the houſe of commons linding fault with the treaties, ſpeaking 
againſt the miniſters, and doing nothing as they ſhould do; ſo that one 
does not know whether they would have peace or war; which procceding 
of theirs has ſo diſcouraged the monied men, that the paymaſter of the 
army has been very much put to it to find money, which is the cauſe the 
two regiments deſigned-for Bruges are not yet embarked; but this day 
money is ſent to them to pay off their quarters, and they will embarke 
on Monday without fail, and nothing but the ſame reaſon will hinder us 
from ſending more over every day; for now all our men are raiſed, and 


the ſeveral regiments of horſe, foot and dragoons, will be compleat at 


their ſeveral quarters by the end of next week at fartheſt ; but without a 
certain proſpect of more money, there will be no venturing them beyond 
ſea to ſtarve. I would ſay more to you, but I have not time to do it, 
ſo that I muſt end, and that with aſſuring you that you ſhall always find 
me very kind to you. 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. The war muſt ſtop on account of the 
oppoſition in parliament.— Anxious about the future. 


London, May 7, 1678, 

1 RECEIVED this day your's of the 3d from the Hague, and before 

now you will have had an anſwer to what M. Van Lewen brought 
hither, by the which you will have ſeen what our intentions were here; but 
now I believe you will be very much ſurprized and troubled at what has 
paſſed this day in the houſe of commons, when, inſtead of doing what 
they ſhould do for the publick good, they have fallen upon all the 
miniſters, and ordered an addreſs to be prepared for his Majeſty, to deſire 
they may be removed from his perſon, to which they have by name added 
the Duke of Lauderdale; ſo that you fee how affairs are like to go here, 
and that there will be no poſſibility of carrying on the war now, that the 
factious party in the houſe of commons does prevail; it is neceſſary for 
me to ſay this to you, that you may take your meaſures accordingly, and 
you mult expect to hear of great diſorders here, they ate not to be 
avoided, I have not time to ſay more it being very late, only you may be 
aſſured I ſhall ever be as kind to you as you can expect. You ſhall be 
ſure to hear from me every poſt. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—The popular party intend ta 
engage the King in @ war, and leave bim in it without helping him. 


London, May 10, 1678. 

F my laſt I gave you an account of the ill condition of our affairs 

here, which grow worſe every day, and this day the houſe of commons 
have compleated their addreſs to his Majeſty for the removing from him 
at once all his miniſters, to which they have added by name the Duke 
of Lauderdale; which is ſuch. a way of proceeding as will diſcourage all 
the allies, and make us here not know almoſt what to do, and this is but 
the forerunner of worſe things; ſo that I do not fee how the war can be 
carried on, it being viſible that the chief deſign of the ill people here, 1s. 
to engage the King in a war, that they may the eaſier ruin him, fo that I 
believe we ſhall be forced to a peace. I do not ſay that it is poſitively re- 
folved on, and therefore thought it very neceſſary to let you know ſo 
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much, that you may take your meaſures accordingly. It is late, and the 
poſt ready to go, ſo that I can ſay no more for fear my letter ſhould come 
too late. Rouvigny is come from the French army, I have but juſt ſeen 
him, and by the next I ſhall ſay more to you upon that ſubject; and now I 


muſt end, which I ſhall always do with aſſuring you of the continuance of 
my kindneſs. _ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Fault of parliament makes peace 
neceſſary. —HHis anxiety about the future. 


London, May 14, 1678. 

I GAVE you an account in my two laſt of the ſtate of affairs as they 

then were, which are not at all mended ſince; for the addreſs I men- 
tioned in one of mine was brought on Saturday laſt to his Majeſty by the 
commons, which ſo offended his Majeſty, that the anſwer he gave then to 
it was, that it was ſo extravagant an addreſs, that he was not willing 
ſpeedily to give them the anſwer it deſerved, and when you ſce a copy of 
it, you will find it did not deſerve a better anſwer; and yeſterday, to ſhow 
his farther diſpleaſure to the commons, he prorogued both houſes till the 
23d of this month, in hopes by that time to bring them into a better 
temper, and had they continued fitting longer now, they would yet have 
been more troubleſome. You ſee the temper we are in, and I have but a 
very ill proſpect of affairs, and expect great diſorders here, or at leaſt 
great difficulties, ſo that it will be all we can do to keep things quiet at 
home; it is neceſſary for me to ſay this to you, that you may not take 
wrong meaſures. The King will write to you himſelf, fo that it is not 
neceſſary for me to ſay more upon that ſubject, nor of any thing elſe, but 
to aſſure you of the continuance of my kindneſs. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Adviſes him to peace.—Paſt and 
preſent late of things in England. His anxiety for the future. 


London, May 21, 1678. 


1 RECEIVED this afternoon your's of the 27th from Honſlardike, 
by the which I ſee you ate reſolved to ſtay thereabouts till you hear 
whether the French will accept of the ſuſpenſion of arms. I think you 


do very well in it, for beſides there is but little good to be done or hoped. 
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for in Flanders; I look upon your preſence at the Hague to be very neceſ- 
ſary, eſpecially when the anſwer comes from the F trench by the Deputies 
you have ſent to them; for by what I hear from all hands, and even by 
what you ſaid to Mr. Hyde, that the generality of the people, as well as 
ſome of the chief men amongſt the States, are very much for a peace, or 

elſe thoſe ſteps would not have been made that have been by them; and 
that being ſo, I would not have any thing of that kind be done in your 
abſence; and ſince you ſce there is no poſſibility of carrying on the war 
as things now ſtand, in my opinion you ought not to appear againſt peace, 
but ought to go along with the inclinations of the people, and not loſe 
your intereſt with them by oppoſing the peace, which will be whether you 
will or no; for as to Spain, you know as well as I the miſerable condition 
they are in; and as to us here, you ſee how little is to be expected from 
hence by what paſt the other day in the laſt ſeſſion; ſo that his Majelty 
was forced to prorogue them, and now they are to meet again on Thurſday, 
and I fear they will be very diſorderly, and that it will be all we can do to 
keep things quiet here at home; for now the ill men in the houſe ſtrike 
directly at the King's authority ; and ſhould we have been engaged in a 
war now, they would have ſo impoſed upon the King, as to leave him 
nothing but the empty name of a King, and no more power than a Duke 
of Venice; and how long they would have let him have that name, the Lord 
knows: I am {ure it would not have been long. I ſay this to you, to let 
you {ee how neceſfary peace is, and how impoſſible it is for you to carry on 
the war. You fee his Majeſty was very willing to have entered into the 
war, and did his part towards it, and has now actually ready all his land 

force, and by the end of this month or the beginning of the next, will 
have ninety ſhips at ſea: but you ſce the parliament, I ſhould ſay the 
houſe of commons, in five months time have done nothing towards it, but 
given the poll bill, which may be worth three hundred 'thoufand pounds 
once paid, and taken away ſo much a year; and inſtead of giving any 
farther ſupply, have done nothing but fallen upon the miniſters, and 
declared they would give no more money till they had ſatisfaction in 
matters of religion: what effects ſuch proceedings have had where you 
are you know beſt, and how they will end nobody knows. I could not 
help ſaying all this to you, to inform you how things are here, that you 
may take your meaſures accordingly, and not run on in meaſures that may 
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be very prejudicial to our family; and as things now are, the continuance 
of the war would, in my opinion, both ruin you in Holland, and us here. 


You ſee I ſpeak my mind very freely to you, I am obliged to do it out of 


the kindneſs and concern I have for you. I know ſuch a peace as is 
offered is a very hard one both for you and us to ſubmit to; however, I 
ſee no remedy : And do not exaſperate France, that may be of uſe to you. 
Pray let nobody ſee this letter, it is only wrote for you, and not fit for 


any body elſe to read or to know. I ſay ſo much to you; *tis only my 


kindneſs has made me write it, and you may be ſure I ſhall always con- 
tinue it to yoA. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —To the ſame purpoſe. 


London, May 24, 1678. 

1 HAVE juſt now received yours of the 31, from the Hague, and it is 

now fo very late that I have time to ſay little to you. I fee you with 
more troops might be ſent over into Flanders if they were ready, which 
they are, and have been all complete for ſome time; but the want of 
money has been ſuch, that we could ſend over no more than thoſe who 
are already there, which are 56 companies ; and it has been with much 
difficulty that we got money enough to ſend down one regiment of foot, 
four troops of horſe, and three of dragoons, into the north, being appre- 
henſive of ſome diſorders in Scotland; and to ſhew you how little regard 
is had to what 1s doing beyond ſea, the houſe of commons have done 
nothing theſe two days, and believe to-morrow they will fall upon find- 
ing fault with the chancellor's ſpeech ; ſo little are their minds turned to 
what they ſhould be, and I believe will fly higher than ever ; ſo that you 
ke it has not been his Majeſty's fault things have not gone as they ſhould. 
It is ſo late that I myſt end, and that I ſhall do with aſſuring you that you 
ſhall always find me very kind to you. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—The Commons want the new- 
raiſed troops diſbanded. —T he Duke wants them kept on foot. 


London, May 31, 1678. 
HE letters are not yett come from Holland, ſo that we do not 
know how, what Monſ. Van Bevering has brought to you, will be 


receved, though no doubt is made of the acceptance of the ceſſation of 
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arms by every body here, and the houſe of commons are very earneſt for 
the immediate diſbanding of all the new-raiſed troops, as you will ſee by 
the vote they have made for that purpoſe; and this day they have buſied 
themſelves to make the calculation of what money will be neceſſary for the 
paying them off; which I thinke is very contrary to what ought to be 
done, and all the reaſonable men I ſpeake with are of the ſame opinion, 
To morrow they are to conſider of lord Chancellor's ſpeech ; ſome ſay 
they will run into heats upon it, and fall upon him and ſome other of the 
miniſters ; I cannot ſay they will, to-morrow will ſhew us. You ſee by all 
that 1s done here in how unfit a temper we were to have cntered into a war, 
for all the new raiſed troops are better than could have been expected, 
and I never ſaw ſo many good looked new men in my life, and I could 
not have believed the horle could have been ſo good as they are; *tis pity 
they ſhould be diſbanded ; which is all I ſhall now ſay to you, but that 
you ſhall always find me very kind to you. 


L ACM 2 


The backwardneſs of England made the Dutch take meaſures for 1 
ſeparate peace with France. 


Upon this the duke of York wrote the following ambiguous letter 
to the Prince of Orange, {till concealing from him the ſecret engace- 
ment of England wich France. Ths letter is in King William's box. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange About the ſeparate peace between 
Tolland and France.— An ambiguous letter, 


London, June 7, 1678. 

1 Receved yours of the 7 but this laſt poſt, it ſnould have come the poſt 
before; and not only yours, but all the letters from the Hague had 
the ſame fortune, by what accident I know not, for the letters from all 
the other towns in Holland came as they ought, and had we not received 
letters by expreſſe from the embaſſador there, we ſhould have been in 
paine; and you cannot imagine how many fooliſh and malitious reports 
went about town by reaſon of miſſing the letters of that poſt from the 
Hague. I ſee by your letter you are very apprehenſive of the ill conſe- 
quence this peace may have where you are, as well as to us here. I know 
it is to be apprehended, as well as it could not be avoided, and it is well 
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done to foreſee dangers afar off, to provide the beſt one can againſt them; 
but as one does ſee them, ſo one muſt endeavour to provide the beſt one 
can againſt them, and to prepare one's ſelf for the worſt that may happen, 
not to be ſurpriſed if it ſhould come to paſſe, but then one muſt not 


deſpaire and give over the game: and I am of opinion, if you take pains 


where you are to preſerve your intereſt, and keep up your friends hearts; 
by being amongſt them in the Hague, and not ſo much in the country, I 
am confident the faction which is againſt you will be able to do you little 
harme. You ſee I ſay my mind very freely to you, and am obliged to do 
it by the concerne I have for you. I have not time to ſay more to you 
now, but Sir W. Temple will be ſoon over with you, whom [I ſhall inſtruct 
well with what is too long for a letter; in the meane time you may be 
aſſured that I ſhall continue as kind to you as you can deſire, 


After Louis the XIVth had bought off Charles, and entered into a ſepa- 
rate treaty with the Dutch, he thought he might behave as he pleaſed 
with regard to Spain, and therefore, inſtead of delivering up the Spaniſh 
towns in Flanders as he had agreed to do, he inſiſted to keep poſſeſſion 
of them until ſatisfaction ſhould be made to his allies the Swedes. This 
breach of faith raiſed the indignation of almoſt all Europe againſt him, 
and clamours came from every quarter for Charles to join in a war with 
the allies for the preſervation of the Netherlands. 


Charles upon this once more ſeemed intent to join in a war againſt 


France, ſent Sir William Temple to make a treaty with Holland, Who, 
with the ſame rapidity with which he had finiſhed the triple alliance, and 


perhaps as little to the liking of his maſter, concluded in fix days a treaty 
with the Dutch to make war upon France, if in two months ſhe did not, 
without any regard to the intereſts of Sweden, evacuate the Spaniſh towns. 
But it is probable that Charles meant to make uſe of this apparent incli- 
nation for war, only to keep up his forces, to get money from parliament, 
and to ſqueeze more money from France. The journals of parliament 
during this ſummer and autumn ſhew his ſtruggles to diſband his army 
and to get more ſupplies, under the pretence of his intending to join in a 
war againſt France. It appears from Barillon's diſpatches, that Barillon 
ſeveral times gave warning to his court that more money would be aſked 
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In the De-por. from it. On the 23d July, 1678, he writes, that Charles had ſent Lord 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


Sunderland to France to make a compromiſe about Sweden. On the 
28th July, 1678, he writes thus: Je ſuis perſuade que toutes les 
demonſtrations de guerre que ſe font icy ſe termineront par un Traite,. i 
votre Majeſtẽ veut donner des ſubſides pour faire agir PAngleterre en 
faveur de la Suede.“ I am perſuaded that all the demonſtrations of 
war which are made here will terminate in a Treaty, if your Majeſty 
will give ſubſidies to make England a& in favour of Sweden.” On the 


iſt of Auguſt Barillon writes, that Charles is endeavouring to form a 


treaty with France to get ſatisfaction for Sweden. 


About the ſame time, Lord St. Alban's at Paris, by his maſter's com- 
mand, preſented a project to Louis for a treaty between France and 
England in favour of Sweden, in conſideration of which Charles was to 
cet money for ſupporting a fleet and army. The project of the treaty 
follows. 


Propoſitions faites par le Milord Saint Alban. 


a premiere ſera de ſix millions, et les deux autres de quatre millions 
chacune; moyennant quoi ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique fournira quinze vaiſſeaux 
et dix mille hommes de pied, pour joindre aux vaiſſeaux et aux troupes de 
ſa Majeſtẽ tres Chretienne, qui agiront en faveur des Suẽdois: que ces 
quinze vaiſſeaux ſeront armes et Equipes aux frais de ſa Majeſte tres 
Chrcnenne, et ne ſera tenue ſa Majeſte Britannique de fournir que le corps 
des vaiſſeaux, et le nombre des canons ſuffiſant pour chacun a proportion 
de {a grandeur. Les dix mille hommes d'infanterie ſeront payés par ſa 
Majeſtẽ tris Chretienne comme les troupes Angloiſes qui Etoient cy devant 
a ſa ſolde; que le paix ſe fera conformẽment au projet; que la difficulte 
{ur le pays de Cleves ſe terminera à la ſatisfaction des Etats Generaux : en 
cas que les dits Etats Gencraux, ou les Eſpagnols ne faſſent pas la paix 
ſur le projet entre cy et trois mois, ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique demeurera dan 


Q. ſa Majeſte tres Chretienne donnera trois annees de ſubſides, dont 
] 


une enticre neutralits, et rappellera ſes troupes qui ſont aux Pays-bas. 


On ajoute a ces propoſitions, qu'il ſe faſſe une ligue entre PAngleterre, 
les Etats Gencraux et la Suede pour la garantie du traité de paix, et pour 


A 
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maintenir les Pays-bas en Vetat qu'ils ſont ; dans laquelle ligue on croit que 
la France entrera, parceque ſa Majeſte tres Chretienne a tẽmoignẽ qu'elle 
vouloit guerir a Pavenir tous les ſoupęons que PAngleterre et les Etats 
 Generaux pourroient avoir que ſon deſſein ne fùt d' achever la conquete des 
Pays-bas à la premiere occaſion. | 


Tranſlation. 


Propoſals made by my Lord St. Alban. — England to get a ſubſidy for three 
years.—1s to maintain a fleet and army at the expence of France in favour 
of Sweden. — And to be neutral in Flanders. 


& Fo AT his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall give a ſubſidy for three years, 

the firſt of which ſhall be ſix millions, and the other two four 
millions each; in conſideration whereof his Britannick Majeſty ſhall 
furniſh fifteen ſhips and ten thouſand foot to join the ſhips and troops of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty which are to act in favour of the Swedes : that 
theſe fifteen ſhips ſhall be armed and equipped at his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty's expence, and his Britannick Majeſty ſhall only furniſh the bodies 
of the ſhips, and the number of cannon neceſſary for each, in proportion 


to the largeneſs of rate. The ten thouſand infantry ſhall be paid by his 


moſt Chriſtian Majeſty as the Engliſh troops were which heretofore were 
in his pay; that the peace ſhall be made conformable to the project; that 
the difficulty about the country of Cleves (ſhall be terminated to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the States General: in caſe the ſaid States General, or the 
| Spaniards do not make peace upon the project within three months, his 


Britannick Majeſty will remain in an entire neutrality, and recall his troops 


that are in the Low Countries. 


To theſe propoſals is added, that a league ſhould be made between 


England, the States General and Sweden for the guarantee of the treaty 
of peace, and maintaining the Low Countries in the ſtate they are in, into 
which league it is thought France will enter, becauſe his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty hath ſnewn he is willing to prevent for the future, all ſuſpicions 
which England and the States General might have that his deſign was 
upon the firſt opportunity to finiſh the conqueſt of the Low Countries.” 


On the 8th Auguſt, 1678, Barillon writes thus: —“ 11 (Danby) m'a In the Depors 


repreſentẽ que la guerre que PAngleterre feroit pour les Suedes, étoit en- 
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tierement oppoſe aux ſentimens de toute la nation, et qu? ainſi ſon maitre 
ne la pouvoit entreprendre ſans de grandes ſecours de votre Majeſtẽ.“ 
« He (Danby) repreſented to me that the war which England was to 
make in favour of the Swedes was entirely againſt the ſentiments of the 
whole nation, and therefore his maſter could not undertake it without 
great ſuccour from your Majeſty.” 


—— 


It is highly probable that France made uſe of theſe propoſals of 
Charles for a treaty in favour of Sweden, to diſappoint the treaty which 
Sir William Temple had lately made with the Dutch for forcing France 
to deliver up the towns in Flanders without attending to the intereſts of 
Sweden. From Sir William Temple's account of affairs at this time, it 
appears that Du Cros, the Duke of Holſtein's envoy, diſappointed this 
treaty by bringing news from the court of England into Holland of the 
connexions of France and England in favour of Sweden. I did not ſee evi- 
dence in Barillon's letters that Barillon made uſe of Du Cros for this purpoſe. 
But the following circumſtances make it probable: Several of Barillon's 
diſpatches ſhew that Du Cros was in the year 1678 in the pay of France, 
and in the moſt intimate intelligence with Barillon. From Lord Danby's 
letters which are printed, it appears that Charles was enraged at Du Cros 
for the intelligence he had carried. Sir William Temple relates that 
Charles ſaid to him, The rogue Du Cros has outwitted us all ;” words, 
the conſequence of which Temple did not perceive, becauſe he was igna- 
rant of the ſecret traffick of Charles with France concerning Sweden, to 
which they alluded. The Dutch, informed of the ſecret connexions 
between Charles and Louis, inſtantly quitted the dangerous friendſhip of 
the firſt of theſe Princes, and in a hurry ſigned the peace of Nimeguen. 
And perhaps what ſhews as ſtrong as any thing the conſciouſnets of France 


of the low paſs to which ſhe had reduced Charles by betraying his double 


conduct to his allies, is, that when Charles aſked payment of the firſt part 
of his penſion provided for him by the above treaty of 27th May, 1678, 
France refuſed to pay him a penny. Barillon writes to his court on the 
18th of Auguſt, 1678, that Lord Danby had afked payment of the 
penſion ſtipulated ; that he, Barillon, told him, that Charles had not kept 
his part of the terms of the treaty, and therefore was to have none of 
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the penſion. This letter, with two others of the 25th and 29th Auguſt, 
1678, deſcribes the anger of Charles and Lord Danby at loſing the money 
by their own imprudence. In the letter of the 18th Auguſt, Barillon uſes 
theſe words: On connoit preſentement avec beaucoup de deplaiſir 
qu'on a laifſe paſſer une conjoncture dont il ẽtoit fort aiſe de profiter.“ 
* They know now with much vexation, that they have loſt a conjunc- 
ture of which it was eaſy for them to have profited.” 


The letters from the Duke of Lo k to the Prince of Orange immediately 
after France had refuſed to evacuate the towns till ſatisfaction was made 
to Sweden, and during the time of the ſecret negociation with F rance to 
ſerve Sweden, are in King William's box, Perhaps they may create 
ſome doubt of that ſincerity in the Duke's character which he uſed ſo much 
to boaſt of, becauſe they convey the idea to the Prince of Orange, that 
the Duke was equally zealous for the war againſt France at both theſe 
periods. The letters follow. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, —His ſurprize at hearing the French 
have refuſed to evacuate the towns. —Diſbanding the army ſtopped. 


London, June 21, 1678. 

I H A D not time to write to you laſt poſt as I intended, having been 

kept ſo long at buſineſs that night, that when we had done it was 
too late to write; ſince when we have been very much alarmed by a 
letter from Sir L. Jenkins, in which he ſays the French make a difficulty 
of reſtoring the towns in Flanders to the Spaniards, till the Swedes have 
enti:e ſatisfaction; and now we are in very great expectation of the letters, 
which ſhould have come this day, to know if the French perſiſt ſtill in 
that, their ſo unreaſonable demand: in the mean time we have done our 
parts, as if it were ſo, for we have ſtopped twenty entire companies of 
foot of the new-raiſed men, and five hundred commanded men, that were 
ordered to go for Ireland, till we know the certainty of it. A courier alſo 
was ſent yeſterday to the ambaſſador at Paris to know the truth on't, and 
to expoſtulate the matter if ſo: and this day in the houſe of lords we have 
lengthened the time for the diſbanding of the new-raiſed troops, and I 
hope the houſe of commons will agree to that alteration, and before that 
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time we ſhall in all likelihood know what to truſt to. It is late, and I 
have not time to ſay more, only to aſſure you of the continuance of my 
kindneſs to you, &c. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Appears keen for war becauſe 
towns not evacuated. 


London, June 24, 1678. 

HIS goes to you by Lord Offory, whom the letters we had both 

from Nimeguen and the Hague, about the ſo unreaſonable difficul- 
ties the French make, has haſtened over to you, not knowing how ſoon 
you may fall into action again; and truly I expect it, for as the temper 
the King of France is, I do not thinke he would have let his ambaſſador 
at Nimeguen make thoſe difficulties without his being relolved to ſtand by 
it, ſo that I look upon the war as certain if in Holland you do your parts, 
which I cannot doubt on, for his Majeſty will ſtick firm to you for the 
reſtoring of thoſe towns to the Spaniard, as you will find by Sir Wm, 
Temple, whom his Majeſty is diſpatching away to you full inſtructed 


upon all that great affair; and T am glad we have had this time to exerciſe 


our new troops, for they are now much better than they were, and all 
know the uſe of their arms very well. Pray have a care of Dendermond 
as well as Antwerp; what elſe I have to ſay I refer to this bearer, and be 
aſſured I ſhall always be as kind to you as you can deſire. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Jo the ſame purpoſe. 


London, June 25, 1678. 
W I wrote this encloſed to you, I thought Lord Oſſory would have 
gone, but now Godolphin's coming with ſome other reaſons have 
hindered his going now ; however, I ſend you this letter becauſe I have 
but little time left me, it being very late. I am glad to hear your reſo- 


lutions have been fo vigorous ; we ſhall ſtand by you for the reſtoring of 


the towns in Flanders and Maeſtright, and are getting ready five battalions 
of foot to ſend to Bruges and Newport, which I hope will have a good 


effect always: they will be of eight companies each. I have not time to 
ſay more now. 2 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Sir William Temple ſent to make a 
treaty with the Dutch. 


London, June 27, 1678. 
IT is not neceſſary for me to ſay much to you by this bearer, Sir Wm. 
Temple, he going ſo fully inſtructed to you from his Majeſty upon 
the affairs that are now in agitation, and I am confident you will be 
ſatisfied with what he has to ſay to you from his Majeſty ; and you will 
find how firmly you will be ſtuck to in caſe France does not acquieſce with 
what they had offered you; and let them now do what they pleaſe, I am 
confident it will have done them no good, and you will find your advan- 
tage by itz and I need not put you in mind of laying hold of this advantage 
they have given you, for I am ſure you have done it already, and I hope 
you will not be ſo much out of the Hague as you have been for ſome time 
paſt ; for I know by experience that nothing can do one ſo much good as 
being upon the place where all the buſineſs is done, when by being away one 
loſes opportunities that may advance one's affairs, and cannot gaine friends as 
may be as neceſſary for you as well as others. I have ſpoken my mind 
very freely to this bearer upon this affair, and refer it to him to enlarge 
upon it; for I am ſo concerned for you that I muſt ſay any thing to you 


that I think to be for your good, for you ſhall always find me as kind to 
you as you can deſire. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—To the ſame purpoſe. 


London, June 27, 1678. 
I COULD not refuſe this bearer, M. Van Leewen, to write to you 
by him, though I have already done it by Sir Wm. Temple; his Ma- 
jeſty having thought fit he ſhould go back into Holland, the better to 
perſuade the States of his readineſs to ſtick by them in caſe France continue 
in their unreaſonable demands; and I hope his going at this time will. 


have a very good effect; ſince I find he is now of the mind he ſhould be. 
It is not neceſſary for me to ſay more by him, and ſhall end with aſſuring. 


you of the continuance of my kindnels.. 
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Duke / York to the Prince of Orange. Troops ſent over. — The parliament 
is giving money. 


London, July 3, 1678. 
ITE Holland letters are not yet come; I long very much for them, 
being in pain to know how my daughter does, having heard by the 
laſt letters that ſhe had not been well. You will before this have had Sir 
William Temple and M. Van Leewen with you, and I hope they will have 
ſatisfied both you and the States with his Majeſty's good intentions to ſtick 
by you, if you will take vigorous reſolutions, which I hope you will, 
notwithſtanding the loſs M. de Loraine has had of ſome of the troops en- 
deavouring to relieve Reinfeld, of which before this you know the par- 
ticulars; but we are not yet informed of them, and if it has no ill effect 
where you are, I am ſure it will have none here; and in my mind it ought 
to make you adhere firmly to your reſolutions, for elſe at Vienna it might 
have an ill effect. This day a battalion of eight companies embarked at 
Blackwall for Newport, and this day allo another ſets ſail from Portſmouth 
for the ſame place, and three battalions more will be embarked by Tueſday 
next for Newport and Bruges ; fo that when they are landed, we ſhall have 
ninety-ſix companies of foot in Flanders, which will make upwards of 
9000 men, and when it is neceſſary, more ſhall be ready to follow. The 
parliament draws now to an end, and will I hope conclude well, tor many 
of the angry men are gone out of town, and I am told the money bill 
will come up to the Lords on Monday or Tueſday next, and when that is 
once paſt, we ſhall ſoon riſe, I have not time to ſay more, only to aſſure 
you that you ſhall always find me as kind to you as you can deſire. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Maits for fleps to be taken by the 
Dutch. 
London, July 8, 1678. 

RECEIVED laſt night your's of the 12th from the Hague, and can 
now ſay but little to you in anſwer to it, only that if you do your 
parts we ſhall do ours, ſo that it abſolutely depends upon what is done 
where you are; for it is not to be expected that we ſhould make any 
farther ſtep till we are ſure of you, which I hope is done by this upon 
Sir William Temple's arrival with you. I write this by Lord Oſſory, 
3 
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who is juſt a-going away; he can inform you of all things here, ſo that I 
ſhall ſay no more, only to aſſure you of the continuance of my kindneſs. 


Pray have a care of Antwerp and Dendermond.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, To the ſame purpoſe. 


London, July 12, 1678. 

0 W E have been ſo buſy all this day, that till now I have not had one 

moment's time to write, and now it is ſo late that I ſhall not be 
able to ſay all I have a mind to ſay to you. We expect, with great 
impatience, the next letters, which ſhould be here this night, but the 
wind having been contrary we cannot hope for them before to-morrow, 
tor all things depend upon the reſolution where you are, for here we are 
all ready, and the money bill is paſt, which is all we could expect till we 
be actually entered into the war. We ſhall, I belicve, end this ſeſſions on 
Monday next, but though I believe we ſhall not meet till towards winter, 
yet the houſes will, I think, only be adjourned for a fortnight or three 
weeks, ſo that if there ſhould be need for them ſooner than towards winter 
we might have them : this is only my opinion, but will not be poſitively 
reſolved on till Sunday, Mr. Montague is in diſgrace, and his Majeſty 
ordered this day his name to be put off the council book, and is ſending 
immediately away lord Sunderland, ambaſſador to Paris, in his room. 1 
have not time to ſay more, it being fo late, and therefore muſt end, which 


I ſhall always do with aſſuring you of the continuance of my kindneſs.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Deſires plan of war to be adjuſted. 


London, July 17, 1678. 

F have been ſo encouraged by the laſt letters from Holland, and 

ſee ſuch likelihood of the war, that his Majeſty has deſired this 
bearer, the marquis de Bourgemain, to go over to you to agree with 
you and the duke de Villahermoza, of the plan of the war for the remainder 
ot this campaign, in caſe we enter into it, of which I do not doubt, ſince 
I make none ot your agreeing to Sir William Temple's propoſals ; Lord 
Feverſhan goes too, ſo that I need ſay no more, but to aſſure you that 
you ſhall always find me the ſame to you,” 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. To the ſame purpoſe. 


London, July 18, 1678. 

40 H I'S Majeſty having thought fit to ſend Lord Feverſham along with 
the marquis de Bougermaine to you, to adjuſt all things with you 
concerning the war in caſe it continues, as now I believe it will; I would 
not let him go without writing to you by him, though he be fully 
inſtructed of all things here; what I have to ſay I refer to him, and have 
alſo charged him to aſſure you of the continuance of my kindneſſe to you,” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Promiſes vigor in the war. 


London, July 19, 1678. 

80 1 RECEIVED this afternoon two of yours, of the 19 and 26; by the 
laſt of which I was very glad to find the treaty was ſigned, but there 

are ſome things are wanting in it, and others which will require being 
explained, as you will know more at large from Sir W. Temple, to 
which I am ſure you will give your helping hand that they may be agreed 
to; in the mean time we are ſending over, as faſt as we can, two thouſand 
horſe and dragoons, but you cannot expect them at ſooneſt till after the 
term prefixed be expired, we having not thoſe conveniences here that you 
have where you are for embarking of horſes, and till the war be declared 
we cannot let you have any of our foot to join your army, which cannot 
be till thoſe points you will hear off be agreed to; in the mean time-no 
time ſhall be loſt in preparing every thing to carry on the war with vigor, 
which is all 1 have time to ſay to you now, only to aſſure you that I ſhall 
ever be very kind to you.” | 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—To the ſame purpoſe.— Is to go over 
with the troops himſelf, if needful. 


London, July 26, 1678. 

a 1 RECEIVED two days ſince your's from Vilvorde, by the which I 
ſee you were come to your army, and were reſolved to ſee what could 

be done for the redeeming of Mons. I hope upon the intelligence you 
have had of their being able to hold out ſome time, that you will not yet 
hazard any thing, and the M. de Bourgemaine and the Earl of Feverſham» 
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who have been with you before this, will have perſuaded you to it, in caſe 
the place be no more preſt than we hear it is; and that which makes me 
more deſirous you ſhould not yet hazard any thing, is, that upon his 
Majeſty having read your letter, he has commanded me to tell you, that 
he will get in readineſs what troops can be ſpared from hence, beſides thoſe 
that are already in Flanders, to join with you 1n caſe the French do not 
conclude the peace in the time prefixed, being reſolved if they will not 
evacuate the towns to proſecute the war vigorouſly ; and that no time may 
be loſt, in caſe it muſt be war, the Duke of Monmouth is to go from 
hence on Sunday for Bruges to have the troops that are already there in 
readineſs to march if the war goes on; and I ſhall take care for the em- 
barking of thoſe that are yet here as ſoon as poſlible, and be ready to go 
over with them myſelf if occaſion be. It was thought neceſſary to let 
you know this, even before we heard from Lord Feverſham, that you 
might take your meaſures accordingly, We have now ready in Flanders 
fourteen battalions of foot, as many of which ſhall be ready to march at 
a day's warning if the peace be not made, as you and the Spaniards ſhall 


think fit; beſides which, we have two battalions of foot more, and 3000 


horſe'and dragoons to be embarked from hence by the end of next week : 


the horſe and dragoons you may reckon to be effective, and each battalion 
of foot to be about ſeven hundred. When my nephew comes to Bruges 


you will hear from him, which is all I ſhall ſay now to you.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. More troops ſent over. 


London, July 29, 1678. 
04 1 RECEIVED your's from the camp at Grimberg of the ad of Auguſt, 
before Lord Feverſham came hither; and laſt night my nephew the 
Duke of Monmouth went for Oſtend, and the wind is ſo fair I hope he 
may be there by this time, with orders to draw out eight battalions of foot 
of thoſe we have in Flanders, which are fourteen, and make what haſte he 
can with them to you; we alſo ſend two battalions more from hence ſtrait 
tor Antwerp, which I hope will be embarked on Wedneſday : you ſee we 
do all we can, and loſe no time. I wiſh they may come time enough to 
you, but fear they cannot. This morning Lord Feverſham and the 
Marquis de Bourgemaine came hither, and upon what they have ſaid from 
you, have put a ſtop to the embarking of our 3000 horſe and dragoons till 
Aa2 
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we hear farther from you, but ſhall ſtill keep them in readineſs. You are 
like to have ſo much buſineſs upon your hands that I ſhall ſay no more, 
but that you ſhall always find me kind to you.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Mere troops to go over —Afﬀets 
ignorance about Sweden. 


London, Augult 2, 1678. 

6 HF” Majeſty has commanded me to write to you about one Freeman, 

by whom ſome time ſince he had written to you; he ſays he thought 
then he would have ſerved him as he ought, but now he finds him to be 2 
great villain, and one that plays foul play both with you and him ; but how- 
ever, you are not to take notice of it, only to have a care of him, and to 
have an eye upon him. I received your's from Cappel of the 4th of 
Auguſt, and by this time you will know that the ratihcation of the treaty 
went away laſt poſt; fo that you ſhall find that nothing ſhall be wanting 
on our ſide, but by the laſt letters from Holland we have heard what the 
Swedes have done, and that moſt people there look upon the peace as 
certain; however we here ſhall not look upon it as done till all be con- 
cluded, and our two battalions that were to go from hence will embark 
on Sunday and Monday for Antwerp. The Flanders* poſt is not yet 
come, and I have been abroad a-hunting this day, fo that J have not time to 
ſay more, only to aſſure you I ſhall always be as kind to you as you can 
deſire.“ 


Diſappointed in this manner both of the money for the treaty of neu- 
trality, and of the money for the aſſiſtance of Sweden, Charles broke off his 
connexions with France, ſent a greater army to Flanders, and endeavoured 
by the ſtrongeſt promiſes of aſſiſtance, but in vain, to animate the Dutch to 
diſregard the treaty they had juſt ſigned, and to prevent other powers 
from acceding to it. During four ſhort months after the Dutch had 
ſigned the peace of Nimeguen, Charles was for once in his life ſincerely 
an enemy to France. 


During this period there are the following letters from the Duke of 
York to the Prince of Orange in King William's box. 


D 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — His ſurprize and anger at the Dutch 
ſigning the peace at Nimeguen.—Aﬀetts ignorance about Sweden. 


London, Sunday night, Aug. 4, 1678. 

t WE were very much ſurprized this day to hear by an expreſs from 

Nimeguen, that the peace was ſigned only by the Dutch and French 
without the Spaniards, and that the mediators had refuſed to ſign, though 
offered by them, to have their hand in ſuch a ſeparate peace. I believe it 
was what you did not expect no more than we, and the manner of it was 
extraordinary, and what M. Bevering ſaid upon his ſigning it; and 
by what we hear, the Swedes ſcem not to be pleaſed at it. For my part, 
it has 10 ſtunned me I do not know what to ſay upon it, nor gueſs what 
will follow upon it. I long very much to hear from you after your 
having heard of it. In the mean time, we do not put a ſtop to the em- 
barking 0: the troops deſigned from hence, not knowing what may 
happen, for the two battalions that were deſigned to go from hence will be 
on it.\p board by Tueſday next, and the horſe and dragoons which were 
ordered to be ready, will be all this week at the waterſide, and ready to 
go on ſhip-board at twenty-four hours warning. His Majeſty has alſo 
ordered hi, troops that are by this time with you to continue with you, or 
to go back into Flanders from whence they came, as you ſhall find moſt 
expedient, which is all J have to ſay to you til] I hear from you upon this 
affair, which ſo turns my head as I do hardly know what to ſay, except it. 
be to aſſure you that I ſhall always be as Kind to you as you can deſire.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Congratuiates him on the battle 
fourht after the peace, Promiſes afiftance. 


London, Aug. 12, 1678. 

* 1 READ with a great deal of ſatisfaction your's of the 16th, in which 
you give an account of what you had done near Mons, for I received 

it but on Saturday night; and before that by the way of France, we had 
card of your having been engaged, ſo that until I received your's, I was 
in great pain for you, and that day's action; but now I am at eaſe for 
both, and very much pleaſed for what you have done, for by what I 
hear from all ſides, it was a very bold and vigorous action, and as bravely 
carried on. I am very glad you are fo well ſatisfied with Lord Offory and 
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his Majeſty's ſubjects, and that they behaved themſelves fo well. I hope 
thoſe that before this are come to you will not diſcredit the nation. I am 
glad my nephew the Duke of Monmouth had the good fortune to be with 
you; he has done juſtice to your troops, and given the higheſt commen- 
dation to your foot guards and dragoons that can be, and which they 
deſerve. We are very impatient for the to morrow's letters, and hope to 
hear you have gained your point and relieved Mons. His Majeſty has 
diſpatched away Mr. Hyde to the Hague; and I believe you will not be 
diſpleaſed with the inſtruction he carries, the ſubſtance of which you wil 
have in cypher from the Lord Treaſurer ; ſo that I ſhall not repeat it to 
you, by which you will ſee we do our parts, and that you ſhall always 
have reaſon to believe me as kind to you as you can deſire.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—To the ſame purpoſe, 


London, Aug. 13, 1678. 

RECEIVED this morning your's of the 2oth from your camp near 

Revs, by the which I was very glad to find you had obtained your end 
without a ſecond engagement, which has been much for your honour, and 
I hope will ſet all things to rights where you are going. Before you 
receive this, you will have ſeen Mr. Hyde, and found that what you 
deſired was done by advance; and I am ſure you will have been pleaſed 
with the orders he carried, and you may be ſure that nothing ſhall be 
wanting on our ſide, which that you may fee, we ſhall ſend over with all 
poſſible ſpeed three thouſand horle and dragoons, and three battalions of 
foot into Flanders; it will be eight days before the firſt can emba:ike, but 
the foot ſhall go ſooner. We tell them here they ſhall go for Brabant to 
Join your army, becauſe we would not have the French know they are to 
go to Flanders before they be landed there, which when they ſhall know, 
will oblige them to fill their garriſons on that fide, and by that means 
weaken their main army. We go to-morrow morning early to Windlor, 
but that ſhall not hinder any of our preparations, for you ſhall find we ſhall 
be very vigorous in ſtanding by you, and you ſhall have reaſon to believe 
me kinder to you than ever.“ 


F 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Deſpairs of the French making peace. 


Windſor, Augult 19, 1678. 

ce HIS bearer tells me he will be with you as ſoon as the poſt, fo that 

I will anſwer by him yours of the 23 from the Hague; and accord- 
ing to what you wrote about a general ſuſpenſion of arms, his Majeſty 
has ſent orders to his plenipotentiary at Nimeguen to propoſe it; but I 
doubt the French know too well the advantage they have to agree to it, 
unleſs they have more mind to a peace than I believe they have. We are 
in very great impatience to hear what reſolutions you will have taken upon 
Mr. Hyde's arrival; I am ſure you will be ſatisfied with the orders he 
carried, by which you will have ſeen we ſhall do our parts here, and you 
may be always aſſured of the continuance of my kindneſs to you.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — More troops ſent over. = Is to go 
over himſelf. 


Windſor, Aug. 20, 1678. 

60 1 WROTE yeſterday to you, but this will be ſooner with you, and 

therefore ſhall give you an account of the troops deſigned for Flanders, 
which will begin to embarke on Monday next, and wind and weather 
| permitting, may be all landed at Oſtend by the end of that weck: They 
are compoſed of 27 troops of horſe, 60 in each troop; 12 troops of dra- 
goons, of 80 a- piece; and two battalions of foot, of 9 companies in cach. 
The earl of Feverſham goes over to command them, and he goes over 
before, himſelf, this week to prepare their quarters, and by that time the 


ceſſation will be ended. I hope the horſe will be refreſhed and ready for 


any ſervice if there be need of them; and if the war goes on, you will 
conſider whether it will be beſt for the ſervice for them to ſtay there in 
Flanders or to join your army, or to have thoſe foot of ours, which are 
already with your army, come back into Flanders, to ſee to make a diver- 
ſion on that ſide now that Mons is relieved. I thought it neceſſary to 


mention this to you, that you may have in your thoughts how to diſpoſe of 


them for the beſt of the ſervice, for they ſhall be diſpoſed on as you think 
beſt, and pray let me know when it may be proper for me to go over 
myſelf, and then I ſhall bring ſome more troops with me. Lord Fever- 


ſham will write to you ſo ſoon as he is on the ather ſide of the water. l 
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long very much to hear what reſolutions are taken at the Hague; I hope 
they will be to both of our ſatisfactions; which is all I have to ſay, but 


to aſſure you of the continuance of my kindneſſe to you.” 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — More troops ſent.— le is 
| bimfelf to go. 
Windſor, Aug. 23, 1678, 

* 8 INCE I wrote laſt to you his Majeſty has altered his mind as to the 

place where he will ſend thoſe troops I mentioned to you, and inſtead 
of ſending them into Flanders, has ordered them up the Scheld to land 
near Antwerp, and ſo to march towards the army to join it after they 
have refreſhed themſelves a little. This was reſolved upon the Duke of 
Monmouth's repreſenting to his Majeſty, that you had rather have the 
foot that is now to go, to juin your army than to go for Bruges; and 
beſides that, that the whole country: of Flanders was now 1o ſickly, that 
certainly theſe troops which are now going over would toon have been 
rendered in as ill. a condition to ſerve as thoſe that are there already; 
whereas, going into Brabant, and to join the army, we hope they may 
not be ſo ſickly. But before this reſolution was taken, the two 5 paniſh. 
miniſters were adviſed with about it, and have written to the Dake de 
Villahermoza to advertiſe him of it. The troops will begin to embzrk on 
Monday or Tuelday at fartheſt, and Lord Feverſham goes a day or two 
before to prepare things for them. We had a very large account laſt poſt 
from Mr, Hyde, of what had th n paſt upon his coming, and are very 
impatient for the next letters to know what reſolutions will be taken, 
which 1 wiſh may be vigorous ones, and then I may hope to be ſoon with 
you on the other ſide of the water; which is all I have to ſay, but that 
you may always depend upon my kindneſſe.“ 
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But while Charles was ſpending his anger every where in vain againſt 
France, ſhe was ſecretly preparing a mine to blow up his miniſter and 
expoſe himſelf, by getting one of his own ſervants to lay before parliament 
one of thoſe ſecret money tranſactions, into which ſhe had herſelf drawn 
him. The beginning of the intrigue of Mr. Mountagu's attack upon 
Lord Danby in parliament, is to be found in the following diſpatch of 
Barillon to Louis the XIVth, 3 


Lettre de Mr. de Barillon au Roi, du 24 Octobre, 1678. 


de Fetat preſent des affaires. Je rai pas crit lui devoir entiere- 
ment cacher les raifons que votre Majeſte a d' etre mal fatisfaite de la con- 
duite que la cour d' Apgleterre a tenue i ſon Egard depuis quelque tems, 
qui lui ẽtoiĩent dẽja aſſeʒ connues : Cela Pa engage à me parler ouvertement 
et à me dire, qu'il toit en ſon pouvoir de perdre le grand Treforier, et 
qu'il Tattaqueroit dans le parlement, et Paccuſeroit de trahiſon, “il ẽtoĩt 


aſſure de la protection et de la bienveillance de votre Majeſte dans les 


ſuites que cette accuſation peut avoir. Il pretend prouver par les lettres 
de ce miniſtre, qu'il lui avoit ordonne de la part de ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique 
de demander i votre Majeſtẽ une fomme de 18 millions, et de lui dẽclarer 
que c'ẽtoiĩt le ſeul moyen de Pempecher de fe joindre à vos ennemis, et 
que ſans cela il ſeroit oblige d'entrer dans la ligue contre la France, et de 
lui declarer la guerre. Il pretend que le refus d'ob&ir à un ordre fi extra- 
ordinaire et fi deraifonable, et qui ẽtoĩt donné i l'inſęu des ſecretaires 
d'Etat, lui à attire Vinimitie de ce miniftre 3 et qu'il lui ſera facile de faire 
voir au parlement à quel deſſein on vouloit avoir 18 millions, et on con- 
noitra auſſi en mEme tems que votre Majeſtẽ wa pas voulu entrer dans les 


projets qui ſe faiſojent pour oppreſſion de PAngleterre et pour le change- | 


ment du gouvernement. Mr. de Montaigu croit que cette accuſation 


ruinera infailliblement le grand Treforier, Je nai pas cri devoir refuſer 


d'ẽcouter une propoſition dont les ſuites peuvent Ctre conformes aux inten- 
tions de votre Majeſte, Il n'y a point de plus grand embarras pour le 
Roi Angleterre que de voir attaquer un homme qui a toute la confiance : 
Si cette accuſation peut avoir quelque ſuccẽs, il faudra que ſa Majeſtẽ 
Britannique tombe dans de grands inconveniens en ſoutenant ou en aban- 
donnant ſon premier miniſtre. On ne ſauroit jamais s'aſſurer de rien en 
ce pays ci: mais cette accuſation ne peut ëtre entierement inutile parce- 
qu'elle n'eſt pas deſtituce de fondement, et que ſelon les apparences Mr, 
de Montaigu ne la tenteroit pas qu'il ne vit quelque jour pour y reuſfir, 
Nous avons parle à fond des moyens dont il pretend ſe ſervir pour venir à 


bout de ſon deſſein. Je ne puis rẽpondre que ſes meſures ſoient ſüres, 
B b 
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mais il eſpere etre ſeconde par beaucoup de gens conſiderables qui ſe join- 
dront à lui: il ne croit pas cependant pouvoir ſoutenir le poids d'une telle 
enterpriſe, ſi votre Majeſte ne veut auſſi y contribuer de fa part. Il 
demande que ce que votre Majeſte feroit pour traverſer les deſſeins de la 
cour d'Angleterre, et pour empecher que Parmee ne ſubſiſte, ſoit employs 
en meme tems a favoriſer ce qu'il entreprend. Sa pretention eſt que votre 
Majeſte voulùt bien faire ici un fonds de cent mille francs, qui ſeroit 
employẽ à gagner des voix, et 2 s'aſſũrer de ſept ou huit des principaux de 
la chambre baſſe qui appuyerotent Paccuſation lorſqu'elle ſeroit com- 
mencẽe. Cette depenſe et l emploi de cette ſomme ne fe feroit que par ma 
participation et par mon contentement. Il ne ſe donneroit rien dont je n'en 
eüſſe connu Putilite auparavant. Que ſi dans la ſuite ce projet n' ait aucun 
ſucces, et que le grand Trẽſorier ſe puiſſe maintenir et ſurmonter cette attaque, 
Mr. de Montaigu fe remet a la generoſite de votre Majeſte de le traiter en 
la maniere qu'elle le jugera a propos, et de lui accorder des marques de fa 
bien veillance et de ſa protection ainſi qu'il lui plaira, et votre Majeſte ne 
ſera obligee à rien; mais fi Paccuſation reuſſit et que le grand Trẽſorier 
ſoit perdu, entre cy et ſix mois, Mr. de Montaigu eſpere que votre 
Majeſte voudra bien le rẽcompenſer du ſervice qu'il lui aura rendu et le 
dẽdommager de la perte qu infailliblement il ſouffrira dans ſes biens et dans 
ſes charges. Le Roi d' Angleterre fera vraiſemblement tous ſes efforts 
pour ſe venger d'un homme qui l aura attaque en la perſonne de ſon pre- 
mier miniſtre. Mr. de Montaigu m'a demande en ce cas 1a que votre 
Majeſte lui faſſe payer la ſomme de cent mille Ecus, ou que votre Majeſtẽ 
veuille bien lui aſſuürer un fond de 40 mille livres en rente ſur PHotel de 
Ville des dernieres qui ont été crees. Il les mettra ſous le nom de 
ceux que votre Majeſte aura agreables, et ce fond lui demeurera en propre 
pour en pouvoir diſpoſer, neanmoins ſous le bon plaiſir de votre Majelte ; 
c'eſt a dire qu'il ne le pourra vendre ni aliener ſans ſa permiſſion. Si votre 
Majeſte n'agrèe aucune de ſes propoſitions, il ſe contentera qu'elle lui pro- 
mette une penſion de 30 mille francs fa vie durant. Ainſi il eſt au choix 
de votre Mayjeſte de lui donner, ou la ſomme de cent mille ẽcus une fois 
payce, ou un fond de quarante mille livres en rentes ſur Hotel de Ville, ou 
une penſton de 30 mille francs ſa vie durant; et cela en cas ſeulement que 
Paccufation reuſſiſſe, et que le Treſorier ſoit chaff de la cour dans fix 
mois; car fi cela arrive, Mr. de Montaigu ne croit pas tre expole a la 
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haine du Roi d' Angleterre, comme il ſera ſi ce qu'il aura tente reuſſit, 
On prend le tems de ſix mois, parceque l'on preſume que ſa Majeſte Bri- 
tannique fera ſes efforts pour conſerver ſon miniſtre, et que d'abord elle 
voudra le ſoutenir. Je ne prendrai pas le parti de donner conſeil à votre 
Majeſte ; et je dois me contenter d'executer avec ſoin les ordres qu'elle me 
donnera. Cependant comme votre Majeſtẽ m'a commande de faire mon 
poſſible pour ſuſciter des affaires au Roi d' Angleterre, il ne me paroit pas 
qu'il lui en puiſſe arriver une plus facheuſe que celle de voir accuſer dans 
le parlement, un homme ſur qui il s' eſt repoſe du ſoin des affaires et du 
governement du fon Etat deppis deux ans. Les ennemis du Tréſorier 
qui ſont en grand nombre prendront courage, et il n'eſt pas impoſſible 
que Mr. le Duc d' Tork ne Pabandonne et ne ſe tourne contre lui. II 
pourroit bien arriver que le Roi d' Angleterre prorogeit ſon parlement 
auſſitot que le Trẽſorier ſera attaque, mais s'il le fait, il n'aura point 
c argent pour faire ſubſiſter Varmee, ni pour licencier. Cela peut Ven- 
eager a prendre un parti d'extremite et a tenter quelque choſe de violent. 
Je doute fort que le ſucces en fut heureux. Votre Majeſte ſaura bien 
peſer toutes les raiſons de part et d'autre, et me commander ce qui eſt de fa 
volonte. Quelque parti que votre Majeſte prenne, je ne crois pas qu'il 
en arrive aucun inconvenient à fon ẽgard, parcequ'il y va de la tete de 
Mr. de Montaigu que ce qu'il a traite avec moi ſoit jamais ſed. 
Je ſuis, &c. (signs) BARII. LON.“ 


Tranſlation. 
Letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth, October 24, 1678. 


Sire, 


M* Montagu and 1 have had many occaſions of talking upon the pre- 

ſent ſtate of affairs. I thought I ought not to hide entirely fron: him 
the reaſons which your Majeſty has to be ill ſatisfied with the conduct of 
the court of England to you for ſome time paſt, which was already ſut- 
ficiently known to him: this engaged him to ſpeak openly to me, and to 
tell me it was in his power to ruin the high treaſurer, and that he would 
attack him in parliament, and accuſe him of treaſon, if he was aſſured of 
the protection and good will of your Majeſty in caſe of the conſequences 
which this accuſation might have. He pretends to prove from this mint- 
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ſter's letters, that he ordered him on the part of his Britannick Majeſty 
to aſk a ſum of 18 millions from your Majeſty, and to declare that it was 
the only means to prevent his joining your enemies, and without it that 
he ſhould be obliged to enter into the league againſt France, and to declare 
war againſt you. He alledges that his refuſal to obey ſo extraordinary 
and ſo unreaſonable an order, and which was given unknown to the 
Secretaries of State, drew upon him the enmity of this miniſter, and that 
it would be eaſy for him to ſhew the parliament for what deſign 18 millions 
were wanted; and at the ſame time the parliament will ſee that your 
Majeſty was not willing to enter into the ſchemes which were forming for 
the oppreſſion of England, and the change of government. Mr. Mon- 
tagu believes this accuſation will infallibly ruin the high Treaſurer, 1 
thought I could not refuſe hearkening to a propoſal, the conſequence of 
which may be conformable to your Majeſty's intentions. The King of 
England can receive no greater embarraſſment than to ſee a man attacked 
who has all his confidence. It this accuſation has any ſucceſs, his Britan- 
nick Majeſty muſt fall into great inconveniencies whether he ſupports or 
abandons his prime miniſter. No one can ever be ſure of any thing in 
this country: but this acculation cannot be entirely fruitleſs, becauſe it 
is not deſtitute of foundation, and according to appearances Mr. Montagu 
would not attempt it unleſs he ſaw ſome proſpect: of ſucceeding. We 
have diſcourſed to the bottom concerning the means he intends to make uſe 
of to accompliſh his deſign. I cannot anſwer that his meaſures are ſure, 
but he hopes to be ſeconded by many confiderable perſons who will join 
him. However he does not believe he ſhall be able to bear the weight ot 
ſuch an undertaking if your Majeity will not alſo contribute to it on your 
part. He aſks that whatever your Majeſty would do to traverſe the 
deſigns of the court of England, and hinder the keeping up of the army, 
may be employed at the ſame time to favour what he undertakes. His 
demand is that your Majeſty will make a fund here of one hundred 
thouſand. livres which ſhould be employed to gain votes, and to make 
ſure of ſeven or eight of the principal perſons in the lower houſe, who 
may ſupport the accuſation as ſoon as it ſhall be begun. This expence 
and the employing this ſum is not to be done without my participation 
and conſent : that no money is to be given of which I ſhould not know 
the advantage before hand: that i in the end this ſcheme has no ſuccels, 
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and the high Treaſurer can maintain himſelf and overcome this attack, 
Mr. Montagu ſubmits himſelf to your Majeſty's generoficy to uſe hin in 
ſuch a manner as you ſhall chink proper, and grant him tus n marks of 


your good will and protection as you all plate: and in this cale pour, 


Majeſty ſhall be obliged 0 nothing. But it the acculation ſucc. eds, and 
the high Treaſurer is ruined in ſix monchs tom this dime, Mr. Montagu 
hopes that your Majeſty will recompence him lor the {ervice he ſhall do, and 
indemnity him for the lofs he will infallibly ſuffer in his fortune and his 
poſts. The King of England will probably uſe all his efforts to revenge 
himſelf of a man who in the perſon of his Prime Miniſter has attacked 
himſelt, Mr. Montague aſked in this caſe that your Majeſty ſhould cauſe 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand crowns to be paid him, or that your 
Majeſty would ſecure to him an annuity of forty thouſand livres, on the 
otel de Ville, payable out of the funds that have been laſt ſettled, He will 
put this annuity in the name of perſons moſt agreeable to your Majeſty, 
and it ſhall remain his property to be diſpoſed of, nevertheleſs ſubject to 
your Majeſty's pleaſure; that is to ſay, that he ſhall not fell nor alienate 
it without your permiſſion, Tf neither of cheſe propoſitions be agreeable 
to your Majeſty, he will content himſelf with your promiſe of a penſion of 
fifty thoufand livres during his life: thus it is in your Majeſty's choice to 
give him either the ſum of one hundred thouſand crowns in hand, or an 
annuity of forty thouſand livres upon the THotel de Ville, or a penſion of fifty 
thouſand livres during his life; and this in caſe only that the acculation ſuc. 
ceeds, and the Treaſurer is removed from court in {ix months; for if this 
happens, Mr. Montagu does not think he ſhould be expoſed to the King of 
England's hatred, as he will be, if what he attempts ſucceeds. Six months 
time is taken, becauſe it is preſumed that his Britannick Majeſty will uſe his 
efforts to preſerve his miniſter, and that at firſt he will ſupport him. I ſhall 
not take upon me to give counlel to your Majeſty; I ought to content mylelf 
with executing with care the orders you ſhall give me. However as your 
May-ſty hath commanded me to do every thing that is poſſible to raiſc 
troubles to the King of England, it does not appear to me that any 
thing could poſſibly happen more Ciſagrecable to him than to ſee the 
nan accuſed in parliament ig whom he has repoſed the care of affairs, and 
the government of his kingdom for two ycars. The Treaſurer's cnemics 
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who are very numerous, will take courage, and it is not impoſſible that 
the Duke of Tork may abandon him and turn againſt him. It may 
happen that the King of England will prorogue his parliament as ſoon as 
the Treaſurer is attacked; but if he does it, he will have no money either 
to ſubſiſt his army, or to diſband it. This may engage him to take a deſ- 
perate ſtep, and attempt ſomething violent. I much doubt whether the even, 
of it would be fortunate for him. Your Majeſty will be able to weigh all 
the reaſons on the one ſide and the other, and to command me according 
to your will, Whatever part your Majeſty takes, I do not believe any 
inconvenience can happen to you, becauſe Mr. Montagu's head is in 
danger if what he has treated upon with me be ever known. I am, &c. 


(Signed) BARILLON.” 


—_ 


The French intrigues in parliament were attended with the moſt impor. 
tant conſequences. The King and the Prince of Orange were equally 
perplexed, and France ſerved, by the contradictory movements in parlia- 
ment with regard to the French war, of which the Duke of York and 
Lord Danby complain in their letters recited above. From Barillon's 
diſpatches of 2oth and 27th October, 24th November, and 22d Decem- 
ber, 1678, it appears, that after Montague's offer to accuſe Lord Danby, 
Barillon was continually buſted in extending the party which was averſe to 
Danby ; that Barillon believed Danby in revenge gave ear to the popiſh 


plot to make France odious, and permitted the intrigues of Colman to be 


expoſed to hurt Barillon himſelf ; that Lord Jallifax was privy to the 
intention of impeaching Lord Danby, in order to riſe on his ruins, and 
Algernon Sidney was the perſon who managed the correſpondence between 
him and Lord Hallifax concerning it; that there was much heſitation about 
the time when the attack ſhould be made, the leaders of the popular party 

inſiſting it ſhould not be until the King had been forced to diſband his 
army; and that in the end it was made ſooner than was intended, by the 
ſadden order of Lord Danby (who had probably ſuſpected what was going 
on) for the ſeizing of Mr. Mountague's papers. The effects of Mr. Moun- 
tague's accuſation in parliament were, the ruin of Lord Danby's miniſtry, 
te diſſolution of the parliament, the diſgrace of the King on account of 


his traffick for money with France, and a foundation laid for a long train 
of evils to him and his brother. 
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The names of many of the popular party who intrigued with France, 
the political principles by which they reconciled this conduct to their own 
minds, and the motives of intereſt which may alſo be ſuppoſed to have had 
weight with them, will be ſeen in the next chapter. e 


It did not eſcape the ſagacity of Lord Keeper North, that there muſt 


have been an inviſible hand which directed the irregular movements of 


the houſe of commons at this time. In his manuſcript memorandums 
there are the following paſſages. 


Extract 1ſt, from Lord Keeper North's manuſcript memerandums. 


40 1 T was very ſtrange to ſee the Papiſts join in the cry againſt the court, 

and the country party keep company with the French ambaſſador, 
and Mr. Coleman (who was truly a penſioner of France) ſend letters of 
intelligence to his friends in ſeveral parts, burleſquing the orders of govern- 
ment and their buckling to France, and magnifying Spain and the confe- 
derates, and boaſting of a true Engliſh ſpirit, and he was turned out of 
the Duke's ſervice, for theſe pranks, by the King's command, which 
made him be more cheriſhed by the whigs who converſed with him, 
eſpecially in parliament time, when he always made them welcome to 
his table. 


And it was obſerved the Papiſts in the houſe of lords did join 


with the diſcontented Lords againſt the teſt (which I am credibly in- 
formed was upon an aſſurance given them they ſhould never be turned 
out upon any teſt) and likewiſe for to addreſs for the diſſolution of that 
houſe of commons. In the firſt they prevailed, and were ſerved as all 
who truſt the fanaticks are uſually ſerved, who all of them e in the 
excluſion of them by an act of the ſame parliament,” 


Extraft the ſecond. 


HEN Coleman was in the pay of the French, he held correſpon- 
dence with Monſieur le Chaiſe, and he wrote n Nb 
the French and Jeſuits amongſt the fanaticks.” 


Extraft third. 


” 1 was ſtrange to me that the houſe of commons ſhould be fo earneſt 
to. perſuade the King to enter into an actual war with France, an. 
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when he had made preparations in order for It, that the factious party 
ſhould repreſent them as intended to enſlave the nation, and that good 
men ſhould be able to believe it. 


Here were two rocks, France and arbitrary power. If the King ſhould 


not make war, it were kindneſs to France; if he did, his very army 


was ſhewed to the people as a bugbear. It is certain that the gentry were 
in ſome fear to ſee ſo gallant an army ſo quickly raiſed, and to be rid of it 
muſt join to call it popiſh ; and to make the name more odious, the plot 
muſt be magnified, and the poſts and chains ſet up in the city, and the 
trained bands up every night, to the citizens immenſe charge, who were 
in ſo real (though ſenſeleſs) a fright that they bore it very patiently.” 


Extratft fourth. 


ce I N order to have forcign enmitys againſt the government, the faction 

preſs them to a foreign war, which will be ſure to make the enemies 
comfort them at home; and if any object that foreign war may bring 
miſery upon the- people, and hinder trade, which, will make confuſion; 
all the better, fay they, when the people are enraged we will charge the 
fault upon whom we pleaſe.” 


Extra fifth. 


<c A GREAT ſtateſman (Lord Danby) once reſolved to oppoſe France 
and popery, which were popular meaſures one would have thought 
him ſafe in. But France tempted him with that which to have refuſed 
would have made his maſter ruin him; and the negociation itſelf being 
criminous was expoſed. The plot accuſers loved his adverſary better than 
him, and when he cheriſhed them they accuſed even him. A ſtateſman 
ſhould not rely, as he did, upon tools (Doctor Tong, Oates,) that are 
guided by others.” | 


The Lord Keeper was ſo far in the right, with regard to Coleman's 
being employed by Barillon as an incendiary to diſturb Charles's govern- 
ment, that ſome of Barillon's diſpatches mention his giving money to him 
in that way ; and in a volume of ſupplement to Barillon's diſpatches in 


In the Dee. the Depot, tor the years 1679 and 1680, there is a memorial from his 


widow to the French court, tranſmitted by Monſieur Barillon, in which 
I 
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ſhe ſets forth, that Monſ. Barillon had promiſed her huſband 65,000 livres 
for his ſervices, in caſe war was not declared by England againſt France; 
that he had received only half the ſum, and that Barillon ſcrupled 
paying the other half to her without an order : Vide alſo the Journals 
of the houſe of commons, November 7, 1678, where Coleman con- 
feſſes that he got money from Barillon to be diſtributed in the houſe of 
commons. 


The Prince of Orange allo, at a later period, got ſome information of 
the intrigues of France in parliament. Blancard's memorial, mentioned 
in the laſt chapter, contains theſe words.—< Le Roi (i. e. of France) 
auroit ẽtẽ bien fachẽ qu'il (i. e. Charles) eut ẽtẽ abſolu dans ſes ẽtats; 
un de ſes plus conſtantes maximes depuis ſon retabliſſement ayant ẽtẽ de 
le diviſer d' avec ſon parlement, et de ſe ſervir tantot de l'un, tantot de 
autre, toujours par argent pour parvenir à ſes fins.” —* The King of 
France would have been very ſorry that he (i. e. Charles) had been abſo- 
lute in his ſtates; one of his moſt conſtant maxims ſince the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of that Prince having been to ſet him at variance with his parliament, 
and to make uſe ſometimes of the one, ſometimes of the other, and 
always by money to gain his ends.“ 


There are in King William's box the following letters from the Duke of 


York to the Prince of Orange, written during the quarrel between King 
Charles and Louis the XIVth, from the peace of Nimeguen until the fall 
of Lord Danby's miniſtry. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Princeſs of Orange with child. — 
Princeſs Anne to pay a viſit to ber ſiſter incognito. 


London, September 27, 1678, 
« WE came hither on Wedneſday laſt, and are a preparing to go to 
Newmarket the beginning of next week, the parliament being 
prorogued till the 21ſt of next month. Whilſt we ſhall be out of town, 
the Dutcheſſe and my daughter Anne intend to make your wife a viſit 
very incognito, and have yet ſaid nothing of it to any body here but his 
Majeſty, whoſe leave they aſked, and will not till the poſt be gone; they 
C c 
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carry little company with them, and ſend this bearer, Robert White 
before, to ſee to get a houſe for them as near the court as they can: They 
intend to ſtay only whilſt we ſhall be at Newmarket. I was very glad to 
{-e by the laſt letters that my daughter continued 0 well, and hope now 
ſhe will go out her full time. I have written to her to be very careful 
of herſelf, and ſhe would do well not to ſtand too much, for that is very 
ill for a young breeding woman. The incognito ladies intend to ſet out 
from hence on Tueſday next if the wind be fair, and have bid me tell you 
they deſire to be very incognito, and have Lord Oſſory for their governor. 
I have not time to ſay more, only to aſſure you that I ſhall always be 


very kind to you.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Oranze.—Compleins of the trick of the Pepiſh 
plot.—Godfrey's murder. 


London, October 18, 1678. 

60 E, came hither on Wedneſday from Newmarket, and the ſame 

night, preſently after eleven, the Dutcheſs arrived here, fo 
ſatisfied with her journey and with you, as I never ſaw any body; and I 
muſt give you a thouſand thanks from her and from myſelf, for her kind 
uſage by you: I ſhould ſay more on this ſubject, but I am very ill at 
compliments, and you care not for them. As for news, this pretended 
plot is ſtill under examination, and the judges are to give their opinion 
whether one witnels in point of treaſon be ſufficient to proceed criminally 
againſt any body: and I do verily believe that when this affair is tho- 
roughly examined, it will be found nothing but malice againſt the poor 
Catholics in general, and myſelf in particular. There is another thing 
happened, which is, that a juſtice of peace, one Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 
was miſling ſome days, ſuſpected by ſeveral circumſtances, very probable 
ones, to deſign the making himſelf away; yeſterday his, body was found 
in a by-place in the ficlds, ſome two or three miles off, with his own 
ſword through him. This makes a great noiſe, and is laid upon the 
Catholics allo, but without any reaſon for it, for he was known to be far 
from being an enemy to them. All theſe things happening together will 
cauſe, I am afraid, a great flame in the parliament when they meet on 
Monday, for thoſe diſaffected to the government will inflame all things as 
much as they can : I could ſay more upon this ſubject, but have not time 
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to do it, nor to ſay any thing elſe, but to aſſure you that I ſhall always be 


very kind to you. " 


. Duke of 7, ork 10 the Prince of Orange.—Meatters point to a rebellion in 
England. Account of Coleman's death. 


London, December 3, 1678. 
c 1 HAVE now two letters of yours to anſwer, the firft of the 29th of 
laſt month, which I received but on Friday night laſt, and that fo 


late that it was too late to write by the poſt; ſince when J have received 


yours by Silvius, and aſſure you he has given me full ſatisfaction in what 
you charged him with, and that you did for the beſt. As for news, 
affairs in general go very ill, for you ſee the commons will not ſo much as 
hearken to the keeping up any longer the troops we have in Flanders, and 
Brabant, ſo that they muſt of neceſſity be ſoon ſent for over, it being 
impoſſible to keep them there for want of money, and a bill is now paſling 


in the houſe of commons for their being diſbanded out of hand, and to ſend _ . 


for them preſently over for that intent; and yeſterday the miniſters in general 
were fallen upon, and all things look as they did in the beginning of the 
late rebellion; and truly I believe there will be great diſorders here before 
it be long, if things continue at the rate they. are ; and the republican 
party 1s very buſy at work. As for what concerns myſelf, ſince my 
proviſo has paſt, I have been let alone, but how long that will continue I 
do not know, for ſome continue their good will to me ſtill. Mr. Coleman 
was executed this morning, and declared, as he was ready to be turned 
off, that he had been falſely accuſed by Oates and Bedlow, for that he 
had never ſeen them till they were brought as witneſſes againſt him; that 
he knew nothing of a plot againſt his Majeſty's life or government, and 
never had gone about to endeavour the alteration of religion by force, It 
is late and I muſt end, and that with aſſuring you that I ſhall always be as 
kind to you as you.can deſire.” 


Duke e of York to the Prince of Orange. Dude of Monmouth eudeavours to 
be accounted legitimate. 


London, December 9, 1678. 
60 1 COULD not refuſe this bearer, Machant, to write to you by him, 


and this ſhall ſerve inſtead of a letter by the poſt, which is to go 
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to-morrow. As for affairs here, things go on very ill ſtill, and I am 
afraid things will grow to a greater heat than ever, and that they will every 
day do ſomething to leſſen the King's authority; and I am told they will 
again fall upon the Queen and myſelf, and that to-morrow will be the 
day. I believe you have heard of ſome fooliſh diſcourſes have gone about 
town concerning the Duke of Monmouth ; they continue ſtil}, and ſome 
of his friends talk as indiſcreetly on the fame ſubject. The republicans, 
and others of the boldeſt fanaticks, are they that ſpread it moſt abroad, 
hoping to reap ſome advantage by it againſt our families ; but if they can 
do us harm no other way I ſhall not much fear them: however, I ſhall 
be watchful upon that matter, and not deſpiſe it neither, and if I find it 
neceſſary ſhall take notice of it to. his Majeſty, who continues very kind 
to me. I have written ſo freely, this going by a ſafe hand; and now ſhall 
ſay no more, but that I ſhall always be as kind.to you as you can deſire.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Intention of the Commons to impeach 
Danby and diſband the army. 


London, Dec. r7, 1678. 

« 1 HAVE not heard from you this good while, however that does not 
hinder me from writing, though one has not great pleaſure in giving 

any account of what paſſes here, things not going as they ſhould. 
This day was once deſigned by ſome to have brought in an impeachment 
againſt the Lord Treaſurer, but they have deferred it; ſome think it is 
deferred only to ſee what ſucceſs the bill for the diſbanding the army will 
have in our houſe; and when that ſhall be paſt them, have at us all. 
To-morrow we go upon it in a committee of the whole houſe, and we 
ſhall I believe have a warm debate concerning ſome amendments which 
are of abſolute neceſſity to be made in it. In the mean time his Majeſty 
is ſeeing to draw over his troops as ſoon as he can, and the weather being 
froſty as it 1s, has altered his mind of having thoſe in Brabant come down 
the Scheld from Antwerp, and deſigns now to have them march over land 
to Oſtend to embark there, and is ſending away orders to that purpoſe. I 


have not time to ſay more now, but that you ſhall always find me very 
kind to you.” 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Account of Montagu's attack upon 
Lerd Danby. 


London, Dec. 20, 1678. 


OUR's of the 2oth I received but laſt night, by the which I ſce 

you think it very ſtrange that people here do ſo puſh for the 
diſbanding of the army.. I am of your opinion; but what will that 
ſignify, ſince it is ſo puſhed on by the parliament ?—This day we made 
an end to the amendments of that bill, and to-morrow ſhall paſs it and 
fend it down again to the houſe of commons. I believe they will not 
approve of our amendment, which will cauſe ſome debate between the 
houſes, I believe you will be ſurprized to hear what Mr. Montagu has 
done; for being yeſterday accuſed in council of having had ſecret confe- 
rences with the Pope's Nuncio at Paris, he to revenge himſelf of that, 
produces letters written to him by the Lord Treaſurer. by his Majeſty's 
command, when he was Ambaſſador in France, and ſhews them to the 
commons, who upon it ordered an impeachment to be drawn up againſt 
the Lord Treaſurer upon the matter contained in thoſe letters, and other 
things they had againſt him. I am confident there was never ſo abominable 
an action as this of Mr. Montagu's, and ſo offenſive to the King, in revealing 
what he was truſted with when he was employed by his Majeſty : all honeſt 
men abhor him for it. To-morrow I believe the impeachment will be 


brought up to our houſe, then we ſhall ſee what the articles will be. I make 


no doubt but that the Lord Treaſurer will defend himſelf very well; I am 
ſure his Majeſty is bound to ſtand by him. You ſee at what a rate things. 
go here : I ſee little hope of their mending, Next week is like to be a 
buſy week with us, though it be the Chriſtmas Holidays ; till when 1 
ſhall ſay no more, but that I ſhall always be very kind to you.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Complains of di 5 pari of 
the troops. 


| London, Jan. 10, . 
1 DID not write to you the laſt poſt, having been a-hunting for the 
firſt time ſince the parliament was prorogued, and was ſo weary, 


1 could not do it, and beſides I had nothing conſiderable to ſay ; ſince 
when I have received. your's of the 13th, by the which I ſee you were 
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going into Gelderland and the other neighbouring provinces, and ſhoy14 
be ſome time out of the Hague. As for news, here is none conſiderable, 
but what I believe pleaſes you no more than it does me, which is, that there 
are already three of the new-raiſed regiments of horſe diſbanded; and 
the reſt of the new-raiſed troops will be ſo too as faſt as money can be 
got to pay them off, As for other things the face of affairs looks very 
ill ſtil}, and the ill- affected people do keep up the fears and jealouſies as 
much as ever, and mens minds are as unſettled as ever, and fit for 
any diſorder, and I very much fear we ſhall find the effects of it 
ſo ſoon as the troops are diſbanded ; and then we ſhall not only be liable 
to diforders at home, but be expoſed to attempts from abroad. This is 
all I ſhall ſay at preſent, but to aſſure you of my being always very kind 
to you.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. On the ſame ſubjeft.— Anxions 
en his cwn account. 
London, Jan. 17, 1678-9. 

« I DID not write to you by laſt poſt, having then but little to ſay, and 

now all that is, is that his Majeſty declared in council this afternoon 
that he would put off the meeting of the parliament till the 25th of next 
month; for till that time he believed he ſhould not be able to have dif 
banded the ne x- raiſed troops, or to have found out the bottom of the plot, 
both which he would willingly do before they met; as for the difbanding, 
as faſt as they come out of Flanders it will be done, and for the plot, a 
committee of council ſits every morning. I wiſh we may not repent before 
few months paſs the parting with ſo many good troops; for I muſt 
confeſs I do not hke to hear the French are getting fo conſiderable a flect 
ready at Brelt, eſpecially when I conſider the poſture affairs are in at home; 
and I aſſure you great arts are uſed by ſome to enflame mens minds, which 
is now caſily done; and how all things will end, the Lord only knows; 
and for myſelf, thoſe who appeared againſt me when the parliament fat 
are as malicious againſt me as ever. This is all I ſhall now fay to you, 


and you may be ſure I ſhall always be very kind to you.” 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Third period. From the fall of Lord Danby's miniſtry until the diſſeluticn 
of the laſt parliament of Charles the Second. 


HE fall of Lord Danby's miniſtry, and the diſſolution of the par- 

liament, which were accompanied by the proſecution of the Popiſh 

plot and by the bill of excluſion, cauſed Charles ſpeedily to turn his 
eyes back to France. | 


The Duke of York, who ſaw that the ſtorm would firſt break upon his 
head, had endeavoured even before Lord Danby was impeached to make 
proviſion againſt danger with France. Barillon writes to his court on the 
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17th Nov. 1678, that the Duke of York complained to him that Lord In the Deper. 


Danby had adopted the ſentiments of parliament againſt Popery and 
France to gain popularity to himſelf; and that the Duke propoſed the army 


ſhould be kept on foot, notwithſtanding the reſolutions of parliament to 


diſband it; that the parliament itſelf ſhould be diſſolved, and that to faci- 
licate theſe ends, the union between Louis and his brother ſhould be 
renewed : Barillon adds, that the Duke deſired him not to let the King 
or Lord Danby know of his having ſuggeſted theſe things to him. 


Mountague alſo, in order to gain advantage from the miſchiefs he had In the Depor. 


created, endeavoured to perſuade Barillon to bring about a reconciliation 
between Louis and Charles. Barillon writes to his court 5th Jan. 1678-9, 
that Mountague had urged him to adviſe Charles to diſmiſs his army and 


give up Danby, and if Charles conſented, to aſſure him of the aſſiſtance 
of France. | 


On the 5th Jan. 1678-9, Barillon writes, that upon Lord Danby's im- In the Dope“. 


peachment Charles preſſed Barillon to prevail with Louis to give him 
aſſiſtance, ſaying, that the attack upon the Catholicks was only an attack 
upon the common cauſe of royalty. Barillon anſwered, that Charles 
ought to diſband his army before he could expect it; “ car c'elt le point 
eſſential;* . For that is the eſſential point.“ 


3 
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In the Depot. 
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Whatever reaſon Charles had to be ſtartled at a demand from France for 
diſbanding his army, he renewed the converſation a few days after with 
Barillon, the particulars of which are in the following diſpatch. 


Extrait de la lettre de My. Barillon au Roi, du 9 Fanvier, 1679. 


« E Roi d' Angleterre m'a tire ce ſoir en particulier, et m'a dit qu'il 

m' entretiendroit demain ou apres avec plus de loiſir, mais qu'il 
me chargeoit d'aſſurer votre Majeſtẽ, qu'il ne ſouhaitoit rien tant que ſon 
amitic, et de faire une liaiſon Etroite que rien ne pitt alterer; qu'il auroit 
une extreme joie de vous devoir ſon ſalut et ſa conſervation, et qu'il ne re- 
fuſeroit aucune des conditions que votre Majeſte deſireroit; qu'il voyoit 
bien par tout ce que je lui avois dit que la conſervation de Parmee, ou 
d'une partie, ẽtoit regardee comme une choſe dangereuſe pour les interẽts 
de la France; que ſon deſſein etoit de licencier ſes troupes, et de n'en garder 
que ce que votre Majeſtẽ elle mEme jugeroit a propos; que fi elle lui de- 
mandoit encore d'autres ſùretẽs il conſentiroit A tout, mais qu'il falloit 
auſſi qu'il connùt ſi votre Majeſtẽ vouloit Paider et le ſecourir dans Vextre- 
mite ou il ſe trouve reduit, parce qu'il ſeroit oblige de prendre d'autres 
meſures qui lui convenoient moins, mais qui ſeroient pour lui d'une ab- 
ſolue n&ceſſics. J'ai rẽpondu à cela en termes generaux, et j'ai Evits 
d'entrer dans aucun detail. Je crois que l'on me parlera poſitivement, et 
que le Roi d' Angleterre conſentira a licencier toutes ſes troupes pourvu 
que votre Majeſtẽ veuille Paider a ſubſiſter pendant quelque tems. Quoique 
je fois informe des intentions de votre Majeſte, et que je ſache bien que je 
dois Eviter d' entrer dans une nẽgociation qui ſe terminera par une demande 
de trois ou quatre millions, je ne ſais pas juſqu' a quel point votre Majeſtẽ 


veut que j'en Eloigne la propoſition, et je ne vois pas comment je pourrai 
Eviter qu'elle me ſoit faite, 


Jai connu auſſi, parceque m'a dit ce ſoir Mr. de Sonderland, qu'on veut 
ict faire un dernier effort pour avoir Pappui de votre Majeſte, et que pour 
cela on ne diſconviendra d' aucunes conditions. J'eſſairai de gagner du 
tems et de ſavoir au vrai Petat des affaires de ce Pays- ci, a fin que votre 
Majeſtẽ puiſſe me donner ſes ordres ſur la conduite que j aurai a tenir.” 


APE END iN 


Tranſlation. 


Extrat of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th, gth Jan. 1679. 
— Charles begs the aſſiſtance of France. — Offers to ſubmit io any conditions, 
and to keep as few troops as Louis thinks proper. 


6c "3s King of England drew me aſide this evening, and told me 

that he would diſcourſe me to-morrow or after to-morrow with 
more leiſure; but that he charged me to aſſure your Majeſty he wiſhed 
nothing ſo much as your friendſhip, and to make a ſtrict union which 
nothing might alter; that he ſhould have an extreme joy to owe his ſafety 
and preſervation to you, and would not refuſe any conditions your 
Majeſty deſired ; that he very well knew by a'l I had faid to him, that the 
keeping the army on foot, or any part of it, was regarded as a matter 
dangerous to the intereſts of France; that his deſign was to diſband his 
troops, and only keep what your Majeſty might think proper; that if 
you demanded other ſecurities, he would conſent to all; but it was neceſſary 
alſo he ſhould know if your Majeſty would give him aſſiitance and ſupply 
in the extremity to which he is reduced, becauſe otherwiſe he would be 
. obliged to take other meaſures leſs agreeable to him, but which he ſhould 
be under an abſolute neceſſity to do. I anſwered in general terms, and 
avoided entering into any detail. I believe they will ſpeak to me poſi- 
tively, and that the King of England will conſent to diſband his troops, 
provided your Majeſty will aſſiſt him to ſupport himſelf for ſome time. 
Although I am informed of your Majeſty's intentions, and that I well 
know I ought to avoid entering into a negociation which will end in a 
demand of three or four millions ; I don't know how far your Majeſty 


will have me evade the propoſal, nor do I ſee how I can avoid its being 
made to me, 17 80 


I alſo know by what Lord Sunderland ſaid this evening to me, that 
they will make a laſt effort to have your Majeſty's ſupport, and to 


that purpoſe will not diſagree about any conditions. I will endeavour to 
gain time, and to know for truth the ſtate of affairs in this country, to 


the end your Majeſty may give me your orders upon the conduct I am 
to obſerve.“ | | 


—— 
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In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 
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On the 12th Jan. 1679, Barillon writes to his court that Charles had 
told him,.“ Qu'il aimoit mieux dependre de votre Majeſte que de ſon 
peuple; That he liked better to depend upon your Majeſty than upon 
his people;“ and that he begged a ſupply of four millions of livres. 


In January 1679 he writes, that Sunderland told him he was to go 
Ambaſſador to France, “pour établir un liaiſon ẽtroit entre ſa Majeſte 
Chretienne et le Roy ;”—* to eſtabliſh a ſtrict union between his Chriſtian 
Majeſty and King Charles :” and there is in the Depot a letter from Sun- 
derland notifying to the French court that he is ſoon to ſet out upon his 
ambaſly, and another ſoon after from Charles to Louis that he had ſtopped him. 


Barillon writes on the 16th Feb. 1679, that Charles told him his reaſon 
for making Lord Sunderland his miniſter was, that he had always found 
him attached to the intereſts of France. 


Barillon writes on the roth Feb. 1679, that Sunderland told him, he 
imputed his late promotion to the ſame cauſe; and in June thereafter he 
writes, that upon his ſaying to Lord Sunderland that there would be a 
good underſtanding between the two Kings, if thoſe who wiſhed to be 
popular were not enemies to France, Sunderland laughed, and anſwered ; 

* Vous voycs comment le Comte de Danbi Sen eſt bien trouye,”— 
4 You ſce how well Lord Danby has fared by it.” 


— 


To all theſe advances the French court gave no encouragement. The 
reaſon of which may be gathered from the following circumſtances. 


Barillon writes on the 25th Jan. 1679, that there was at preſent a ſuſ- 
picion of a ſecret intelligence between Charles and the Prince of Orange, 
and of the Prince's having remitted 200, ooo. to him: and on the 15th 
June, 1679, he writes that Henry Sidney is ſent Ambaſſador to the Hague, 
and as Barillon ſuſpects with no good intentions to France. 


Barillon, on the 16th and 23d of February, 1679, writes that when he 
urged Charles to diſband his army, Charles anſwered that he had no 
money to do it with; and in other diſpatches he writes, that Charles 
avoided diſbanding his army, and excuſed himſelf by ſaying, he would 
thereby have a pretence for aſking money from parliament to diſband it. 
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Barillon on the other hand frequently writes, that the popular party in In the Depee. 


parliament. were ſincere and hearty in concurring with him to get the army 
diſbanded. 


He writes on the 27th March and 6th April, 1678, that though the In the Deer. 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland are ſincerely in the intereſts 
of France, they cannot at preſent be of much uſe to thoſe intereſts, becaule 
they are ſtill under the terror of being involved in the fate of Lord Danby. 


On the 8th May, 1679, Barillon writes, that the power of Charles by In the Des. 
the factions of his own dominions is entirely ſunk, that an alliance with 
him would therefore be of no advantage with regard to foreign affairs, and 


that it is better to continue to court the heads of parties in order to continue 
his difficulties. 


oth. 


It is however a piece of juſtice to French politicks, miſchievous as they 
were at that time to England, to ſay, that there are no traces in the papers 
at Verſailles of any encouragement given by France to the Popiſh plot, 


though that was the great engine made uſe of by the popular party againſt 
Charles, 


Charles, abandoned in this manner by France, was obliged to aſſemble 
a new. parliament, to diſband all his new-raiſed army, to ſend his brother 


into Flanders, and to truſt the conduct of his affairs to a council compoſed 
of many of thoſe who had been his moſt violent oppoſers. 


From Barillon's letter to his court, May 1ſt, 1679, it appears that In the D. el. 
Barillon was at firſt enraged at the ſettiement of this council; imagining that 
it might have created an union of all parties in the domeſtic quiet of Eng- 
land and againſt France; but that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth told him, 
the only reaſons which had brought about the meaſure were, that the King 
might get money from parliament by means of it, and that ſhe and Lord Sun- 
derland had thought themſelves in danger from the popular party. He 
adds, that Lord Hollis told him he had had a hand in contriving it; and 
that he and Mountagu aſſured him it ſhould never be turned againſt France. 


—_ 
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In the Depot. 


In the D-por. 
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Barillon writes, 16 March, 1678, to his court, that Charles had 
excuſed himſelf to him for ſending his brother into baniſhment, by the 
neceſſity of his affairs, and that he ſpoke of him with the greateſt tender- 


neſs. A copy of the letter from Charles to his brother, which ordered 
him to retire abroad, is in the Depot, as follows. 


Lettre du Roi d' Angleterre au Duc d'York, du 28 Fevrier, 165. 


by ON cher frere. Je vous ai déja amplement dit les raiſons 


qui m'obligeoient de vous Eloigner de moi pour quelque tems au 
dela la mer. 


Comme je ſuis veritablement fache du ſujet de notre ſẽparation, vous 
pouvẽs auſſi vous aſſurer, que je ne ſouhaiterai jamais que votre abſence 
dure plus longtems qu'il ne fera abfolument nẽceſſaire pour votre bien 
et pour mon ſervice, Je trouve cependant qu'il eſt à propos de vous 
faire ſavoir de ma propre main que je m'attends que vous me ſatisferẽs en 
ceci, et que je ſouhaite que ce ſoit auſſitõt que votre commodite le per- 
mettra: Vous pouves facilement croire que ce n'elt pas ſans. beaucoup de 
peine que je vous Ecris cect, Etant plus touche de la conſtante amitic que 
vous avcs eue pour moi, que de quoi que ce ſoit au monde; ct j'eſpere 
auſſi que vous me ferẽs la juſtice d' etre aſſurẽ que Pabſence ni rien autre 
choſe ne m' empèchera d'etre veritablement et avec affection votre, 


(Signẽ) CHARLES R. 
Superſcription. Pour mon plus cher ami le Duc d' Tork.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Leiter from the King of England to the Duke of York, 28th February, 1679. 
— Orders the Duke to retire abroad. 


— Y dear brother. I have already fully told you the reaſons which 
oblige me to ſend you from me for ſome time beyond ſea. 


As I am truly forry for the cauſe of our ſeparation, you may allo aſſure 
yourſelf, that I ſhall never wiſh your abſence to continue longer than is 
abſolucely neceſſary for your good and my ſervice, I find it however 
proper to let you know under my hand that I expect you will ſatisfy me in 
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this; and that I wiſh it may be as ſoon as your conveniency will permit: 
You may eaſily believe that it is not without a great deal of pain I write 
you this, being more touched with the conſtant friendſhip you have had 
for me, than with any thing elſe in the world; and I alſo hope that you 
will do me the juſtice to believe for certain, that neither abſence, nor any 
thing will hinder me from being truly and with affection yours. 


(Sighed) CHARLES R. 
Superſcription. For my moſt dear friend the Duke of York.” 


Even after Charles had ordered his brother to withdraw, he made an 
attempt to ſave him from the affront of it, by ſending the biſhops of Can- 
terbury and Wincheſter to perſuade him to return to the proteſtant 
religion. An account of the conference betwcen the biſhops and the Duke, 
upon this occaſion, is in the Depot as follows. 


Extrait de la lettre de Mr. Barillon, du 6 Mars, 1679, au Roy. 


Sire, 


10 Se cy de Cantorbery et Peveque de Wincheſter jn the Depos. 


demanderent 1] y a deux jours une audience ſecrette a Mr, le Duc 
d' York. IIs lui dirent d'abord, awils le ſupplioient de leur permettre de 
lui parler ſur une matiere qui lui pouvoit etre deſagrẽable; que le bien de 
Petar, et le ſervice de fon Alteſſe royale en particulier les obligeoient de 
lui repreſenter, que le changement qu'il avoit fait de la religion Anglicane 
apporteroit de tels deſordres a Pavenir et cauſcroit de tels maux, qu'ils ſe 
trouvoient neceſſitẽs a Vexhorter de vouloir entrer en conference ſur les 
points qui font en conteſtation entre PEgliſe Proteſtante et PEgliſe Romaine, 
et qu'ils eſperoient de lui faire connoitre combien des raiſons doivent 
Pobliger a entrer dans la premiere religion qu'il a profeſfſe. Mr. le Duc 
d' Tork leur rẽpondit qu'il prenoit en bonne part ce qu'ils lui diſoient, et 
qu'il Etoit perſuade de leurs bonnes intentions; que cependant il ne 
pouvoit douter qu'il n'y cut beaucoup de malignite dans le d:flei de ceux 
qui les avoicnt obligés a lui tenir un tel difcours z que c*ctoit un pl. ge 
qu'on lui tendoit pour Vengager a refuſer d'entrer dans une conference qui 
ne pouvoir ètre d' aucune utilite ; qu'il ne ſe prẽtendoit pas aſſez ſavant pour 
diſputer avec des gens d'une profonde capacits ; qu'il avoir. cependant 
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apporte toutes les precautions poſſibles dans ſon changement; qu'il Pavoit 
differe pluſieurs annces, et qu'il avoit conſulte les plus habiles eveques et 
docteurs Proteſtans ; que preientement ſa conſcience etoit en repos, et 
qu'il croyoit Etre dans le bon chemin, qu'ainſi rien ne devoit Fobliger à 
entrer dans une conference avec eux, parcequ'il n'avoit aucun doute ſur 
lequel il voulut Seclaircir ; qu'il les entendroit volontiers quand ils auroi- 
ent quelque choſe à lui dire; mais que de fa part il n'avoit pas deſſein 
d'entrer en conteſtation avec eux, II y efit quelques repliques de part et 
d' autre. Les prelats ſoutinrent que cette conference ne pouvoit Etre 
d' aucun inconvenient, et paroiſſoit fort utile dans la conjoncture præſente. 
Mr. le Duc d' Vork perſiſta toujours a refuſer cette conference. On avoit 
di ja repandu le bruit que ce Prince ẽtoit diſpoſe a changer de religion, et 
qu'il iroit au premier jour a la chapelle du Roi d' Angleterre. Ce qui 
s' eſt paſſe en cela eſt regarde ici par tout le monde comme un commence- 
nient qui peut avoir des ſuites fort dangereuſes pour Mr. le Duc d' Vork. 
Il en connoit toutes les conſequences, et men a parle comme d'un premier 
pas que ſes ennemis ont voulu faire pour aller plus avant contre lui. II 
m'a dit que Parcheveque de Cantorbery et Peveque de Wincheſter lui avoient 
parle comme deputes des autres eveques qui ſe ſont trouvẽs a Londres, et 
que c'eſt avec la participation du Roi d' Angleterre qu'ils lui ont propoſe 
cette confcrence. Ce Prince ne paroit pas cbranle, ni rẽſolu de ſe dementir 
en rien de la profeſſion ouverte qu'il fait de la religion Catholique.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Extradt of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth, March 6, 1679. 
—T he Biſhops by order of the King endeavour to bring the Duke of York 
back to the Proteſtant religion. —T he conference. 


Sire, 


40 © E. Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop of. Wincheſter two 
| days ago aſked a private audience of the Duke of York. They 
immediately ſaid that they entreated him to permit them to ſpeak to him 
upon a matter which might be diſagreeable to him; that the good of the 
ſtate, and of his Royal Highneſs's ſervice in particular, obliged them to 
repreſent to him that the change in his religion from that of the church ot 
England would bring on ſuch diſorders hereafter, and cauſe ſuch evils, that 
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they found themſelves under a neceſſity to exhort him to enter into a con- 
ference upon the points which are in conteſt between the Proteſtant and 
Roman Catholick churches, and that they hoped to convince him how 
many reaſons ought to oblige him to embrace the religion he had firſt pro- 
feſſed. The Duke of York anſwered, that he took in good part what 
they had ſaid to him, and that he was perſuaded of their good intentions; 
that however he could not doubt but that there was much malignity in the 
deſign of thoſe who had obliged them to hold ſuch a diſcourſe to him; that 
it was a ſnare laid to engage him to refuſe entering into a conference which 
could be of no uſe; that he did not pretend to be wiſe enough to diſpute 
with perſons of profound capacity ; but he had however taken all poſlible 
precautions in his change; that he had deferred it many years, and had 
conſulted the moſt able Proteſtant Biſhops and Doctors: that at preſent 
his conſcience was at eaſe, and he believed himſelf to be in the right road ; 
that nothing made it neceſſary for him to enter into a conference with them, 
becauſe he had no doubts in which he wanted to be cleared ; that he would 
willingly hear them it they had any thing to ſay to him, but for his part he 
had no deſign to enter into a diſpute with them. There were ſome replies 
on both ſides. The Prelates maintained that this conference would be 
attended with no inconveniencies, and appeared very uſeful in the preſent 
conjuncture. The Duke of York always perſiſted to refuſe this conference. 
The report had been already ſpread abroad that he was diſpoſed to change 
his religion, and that he was to go upon the firſt occaſion to the King of 
England's chapel. What paſſed in this affair is regarded here by every 
body as a beginning which may have very dangerous conſequences to 
the Duke of York. He knows all the conſequences, and ſpoke to me of 
it as the firſt ſtep which his enemies have taken, that they may go farther 
lengths againſt him. He told me that the Archbiſhop or Canterbury and 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter had ſpoken to him as deputies from the other 
Biſhops who are in London, and that it was with the participation of the 
King of England they have propoſed this conference. This Prince does 
not appear ſhaken, or reſolved to deviate in any thing ſrom the open pro- 
feſſion he makes of the Catholick religion.” 


It appears from Barillon's letter to his court of the 13th March, 1679, In the Paper. 
that upon receiving the order to go abroad, the Duke of York threw 
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himſelf entirely upon France; that in apology for his late appearances 
againſt the intereſts of Louis, he laid the fault upon his brother; and that 


he told Barillon he wiſhed to take refuge in France, but was prevented 
againſt his will. 


In King William's box there are the following letters to the Prince of 
Orange from the Duke of York during his ſecret exile in Flanders, which 
ſnew the extreme uncaſineſs of mind he was under whilſt there. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Tlis ſurprize at the news of 


Sir Il/illiam Temple's council. 
4 


Bruxelles, May 8, 1679. 
cc I SEE by your's of the 5th, which I received yeſterday, that you 
had not then heard of the great news of the making of a new 
council, and the Earl of Shafteſbury being Preſident of it, which did rot 
only ſurpiize me very much, but ell thoſe of this country, and more 
eſpecially thoſe who govern here, they not underſtanding more than I do 


what could prevail with his Majeſty to lay aſide ſo many of his trueſt 


ſervants, and put all his affairs into the hands of thoſe who for ſo many 
years have oppoſed and obſtructed all his affairs; for my part, I dread the 
conſequences of it, but ſhall be very glad to be miſtaken, and wiſh with 
all my heart his Majeſty may find caſe in his affairs by what he has done; 
a little time will let us fee much. I have ben informed that all this great 
alteration was reſulved on at Lord Sunderland's, none attending his Majeſty 
there but the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shafteſbury. The Dutcheſs 
is ſaid to brag ſhe helped to perſuade his Majeſty to do it. Theſe people 
continue very civil to me. I an exceedingly glad to hear my daughter 
has miſled her ague, I hope ſc will have no more now the warm weacher 
is come. I ſhould now make you a thouſand compliments for your 
obliging letter and the kind uſage I had from you; but beſides that I am 
very ill at making them, I have not time to do it, and I hope you will 
always believe me as kind to you as you can deſire. 


nn 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —On the ſame ſubjet.—Things tend to 
à republick, 


Bruxells, May 11, 1679. 


6c I HAVE Juſt now received your's of the gth, by the which I ſee you 


were ſurprized with what has happened in England as well as I was, 
and you are in the right to ſay one can yet make no judgment what effect 
it will have, time muſt ſhew it; and to return your freedom, I fear it will 
not have a good effect; for by the laſt letters I had from thence, I am 
informed that all thoſe of the houſe of commons who have now upon this 
new change had any preferment, have already quite loſt their credit in that 
houſe, and that there are already new cabals and parties ſetting up there 
amongſt thoſe who have had no preferment : ſo that to tell you freely my 
thoughts, in my mind all things tend to a republick, for you ſee all things 
tend towards the leſſening of the King's authority, and the new model 
things are put into, 1s the very ſame it was in the time of the common- 
wealth; and I fear that hardly any that are now of the council have 
courage enough to adviſe or ſtand by any vigorous reſolution, I ſhould 
be very glad to be deceived, and would ſay more, but that the poſt is juſt 
ready to go; let what will happen, you ſhall always find me the ſame 
to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Tbe excluſion bill. His opinion cf 
the conſequences of it. — Wiſhes the Prince to go to England. 


Bruxells, May 14, 1679. 
OU have before this had an account of what was done by the 
houſe of commons on this day ſe'nnight that concerns me; you ſce 
how violently my enemies attack me, and that Wedneſday laſt was thc 
day that both houſes were to take into conſideration my affair, What the 
iſſue of it will be, I expect to hear this night or to-morrow, and cannot 
now but look on the monarchy itſelf in great danger, as well as his Majeſty's 


perſon, and that not from Papiſts, but from the commonwealth party, and 


ſome of thoſe who were lately brought into the council, that govern the 

Duke of Monmouth, and who make a property. of him to ruin our 

family; and things go on ſo faſt and fo violently, and there are ſo very 

tew left about his Majeſty that have either will or courage to give good 
E e 
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advice to him, that I tremble to think what will happen; for if his Ma- 
jeſty and. the houſe of Lords ſtick to me, then one may expect great dit- 
orders, nay a rebellion : if his Majeſty and they ſhall conſent to what the 
commons may do againſt me, I ſhall then look on his Majeſty as leſs than 
a Duke of Venice, and the Monarchy and our family abſolutely ruined 
and given up: but what to do or what to adviſe as things now ſtand, is 
very hard to ſay. I could wiſh you in England, though I dare not propoſe 
it to you to go, not knowing how you might find things there, nor how it 
would conſiſt with your affairs in Holland, of which I can no way judge. 
Therefore all I dare ſay to you is to deſire you to conſider well with your- 
ſelf, whether it be fit for you to go or no. You ſee they would not fall 
upon me till the council was new modelled, and that they had turned out 
four of the Judges, all loyal men, and put in others in their places that I 
fear will find what they pleaſe law. I could write a volume upon this 
ſubject, but ſhall ſay no more till I have my next letters, only aſſure you 
ſhall never find any alteration in my kindneſs to you.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—To the ſame purpoſe, On the King's 
propoſing limitations on a Popiſh ſucceſſor. 


Bruxells, May 17, 1679. 

1 8e E I wrote laſt to you I have had the Engliſh letters of Friday, 

and laſt night Churchill came hither, who left London on Sunday, 
and brought me a very kind letter from his Majeſty. You will by this 
have ſeen his Majeſty and Lord Chancellor's ſpeech, which were ſpoken 
on this day ſe'nnight to both houſes ; they had this one effect, that it put 
off in both places the debate that was to have been concerning me; but for 
all that, 1 do not at all flatter myſelf that theſe ſpeeches will keep them 
from falling upon me, at leaſt in the houſe of commons; for I do not 
find they are ſatisfied with thoſe fo great condeſcenſions of his Majeſty , 
and to tell you the truth, I am informed by my letters that nothing will 
ſatisfy the Prebyterians but the deſtroying of the Monarchy and the ſetting 
up of a commonwealth ; to which purpoſe they flatter the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, as the only way to bring to paſs their ends and to deſtroy our family; 
and he is fo indiſcreet as to give into it, and ſo thinks he can find his 
account in it; and as I told you in my laſt, I apprehend very much for 
his Majeſty's perſon from thoſe kind of people, and I can hardly tee how 
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he can almoſt get out of the ill condition he is in. However, my friends 
have ſome hopes, and all adviſe me to leave this place and go into a Pro- 
teſtant country, which they ſay may be of ſome advantage to me; there- 
fore if you approve of it, I would willingly go to Breda as the propereſt 
place for me to be in to pleaſe them and to be near England, keeping (till 
my houſe here furniſned to come hither as occaſion ſhall offer. Pray let 
me hear from you as ſoon as you can, that I may take my meaſures accord- 
ingly; for till I know whether you approve of it, I do not intend to ſay 
any thing of it here. This is all I ſhall ſay now to you, but to aſſure 
you that nothing ſhall ever alter me from being as kind to you as ever.” 


Dake of York to the Prince of Orange.—llis indignation at the bill of 
excluſion. —T hinks the King ſteady about the excluſion. 


| Bruxells, May 29, 1679. 

« FT INTENDED to have anſwered yeſterday yours of the 22d, from 
the Hague, but really had not time, having had ſo much to write 
by an expreſs my friends from England ſent me, who I diſpatched back 
laſt night, that I could not write to you by that poſt ; and this morning 
I received another from you of the 26th, by the which I am very glad to 
find that the journey to Dering has quite cured my daughter. You know 
before this what paſſed on Sunday was ſc'nnight in the houſe of commons 
upon my ſubject: it was the Preſbyterians and the Duke of Monmouth's 
friends carried it, and were moſt violent againſt me; and now it is plain 
that thoſe firſt, I mean the Preſbyterians, deſign nothing leſs than the 
ruin of the monarchy and our family ; and truly I am of your mind, and 
think it is impoſſible for things there to laſt as they are, not a week 
longer, for if his Majeſty does not entirely ſubmit to them, and become 
leſs than a Duke of Venice, it is my opinion they will fly out into an open 
rebellion; and I hope in God his Majeſty will never ſubmit as they 
would have him, and then the other muſt follow : and if his Majeſty 
make but one ſtep more, I mean make any farther conceſſions, he 1s 
gone, for if once they get the navy, purge the guards and garriſons, and 


us ſee what will become of it, and one ſhall know what to truſt to; ſo 


that I ſhall ſtay here, and not make uſe of the offer you make me of 
E e 2 


put new men in, they will be abſolute maſters. A very few days will let 
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going to Breda, for now what my friends in England deſigned by it is 
out of doors. But in all my misfortunes there is one thing which gives 
me a great deal of eaſe, it is that his Majeſty appears very reſolute for 
me, and exclaims, as I can deſire, at what has paſſed the houſe of com. 
mons, and is very much unſatisfied with the Duke of Monmouth, and 
uſes all his endeavours to hinder the bill's paſſing in the houſe of commons. 
I hope this vote of theirs will do their work for them, for they that pre- 
tend to lay aſide one for his religion, may as well lay aſide another for 
ſome fancy or other; but I hope his Majeſty will take courage, and at laſt 


be a King. I ſhall ſay no more now, but aſſure you that you ſhall always 
find me as kind to you as you can deſire,” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Doubiful of the King's fleadineſs 
about the excluſion. 


Bruxelles, June 1, 1679. 

00 * OU will have ſeen by your laſt letters from England, how vio. 

lently they proceed on againſt me; and that the bill for depriving 
me of the ſucceſſion had had one reading, and was to be read again as 
on Monday laſt; ſo that except his Majeſty begin to behave himſelf as a 
King ought to do, not only I, but himſelf and our whole family are gone; 
and things have been let go to that paſs, that the beſt I can expect is 
very great diſorders, and unleſs ſomething very vigorous be done within a 
very few days, the monarchy is gone, for the preſbyterian party, which is 
the republican, is grown ſo ſtrong, that without they receive a ſudden 
check all is gone. A few days will now let us ſee what we have to truſt 
to; in the mean time be aſſured nothing ſhall alter my kindnels to you.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Doubtful of the King's r:ſclutions.— 
Expetts a civil war. 


Bruxclles, June 8, 1679. 
RECEIVED your's, of the ziſt of laſt month, on Monday night 
laſt, juſt after the poſt was gone, ſo that 1 could not anſwer it 
ſooner. I know ſo well the concern you have for ms as eaſily to believe 
the trouble all theſe extravagant proceedings of the houſe of commons 


againſt me has given you; I did not think they could have been ſo violent, 
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and have ſo ſoon forgot the oath of allegiance that they had fo lately 

taken; but when one conſiders how ſtrong the Preſbyterians are in that 
| houſe, it is not fo extraordinary a thing, for they will never fail to lay 
hold of any opportunity to down with monarchy ; and Sir Tho. Clarges 
made a very good remark in the ſpeech he made againſt the bill, that 
moſt of thoſe that were for it, I think he ſaid all, were either Preſbyterians 
or their ſons. But I hope this, and ſome other proceedings of the com- 
mons, will have ſo alarmed his Majeſty and the Lords, that he will at 
laſt take ſome vigorous reſolution, and they will ſtand by him; and I 
have all the aſſurances from my friends one can have, that if the bill come 
up to the houſe of Lords, it will be rejected there; and his Majeſty, in 
his laſt letter to me of this day ſe'night, aſſured me the ſame thing. He 
continues very kind to me, and is unſatisfied with the Duke of Monmouth's 
proceedings, but {till continues kind in his mind to him, and endeavours 
and hopes to make him behave himſelf as he ought to do. And now, as 
to the affairs in England, one can do nothing but gueſs at what may hap- 


pen, for even there I think few can ſay what will be; what I conjecture. 


is, that this parliament mult of neceſſity be either diſſolved or prorogued 
in a very few days, or the monarchy is gone; and I hope now, not only 
his Majelty's eyes, but all the honeſt mens eyes are opened, and fee that 
a commonwealth is what is driven at, and that they will take their mea- 
lures accordingly ; and I have ſome hopes on't, ſince his Majeſty refuſed 
the addreſs made him for the drawing together the militia of London and 
parts adjacent, during the trial of the Lords. And I know he is very ſenſible. 
that if he parts with any more of his power that he is gone, He has yet 
the fleet, the garriſons, his guards, Ireland and Scotland firm to him, ſo 
that if he will yet ſtand by himſelf he may yet be a King, but for all that 
it cannot be without trouble and hazard; but firmneſs and good huſbandry 
may carry him through all his difficulties; and I am very apt to believe, 
that whenſoever he ſhews he will be no longer uſed as he has been, and 
that they ſce he will be a King, that there will be a rebellion. I have 
told you my mind freely z a few days will let one know what to truſt to. 
I am very ſorry to find by your letter that my daughter had yet had a fit 
after her vomit z I hope it will be the laſt, and ſhall be very impatient till 
[ have the next letters, to know how ſhe does. It is now time for me to 


end my long letter, and be aſſured that you ſhall always find me very 
kind to you,” I 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Conceives hopes from the long prorv- 
gation, I as not privy to it. 


Bruxelles, June 10, 1679. 
— 1 BELIEVE you will have been ſurpriſed to have heard of the pro- 
rogation of the parliament till the middle of Auguſt; till I hear 
from his Majeſty I can make no judgment of it, which I expect to do 


to-morrow or next day; when I do I ſhall inform you of it. Methinks 


it looks like a diſſolution, and ſome vigorous reſolutions taken, elſe why 
ſo long a prorogation ? Which is all I ſhall ſay to you till I hear again 
from England, except it be to aſſure you that I am as kind to you as 
you can deſire.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Diſappointed at not leing ſent for 
upon the prorogation of the parliament. 


Bruxelles, June 15, 1679. 

” I RECEIVED your's of the 12th from Breda, by the which I ſee you 

were to go back the next morning to Dering. I am glad to hear 
my daughter had miſſed two fits of hew ague, and [ hope to hear ſhe will 
have had no more. You will before this have had your letters from Eng- 
land, and ſo be able to judge how things will go there. When colonel 
Weſley went from hence I had ſome hopes of being ſoon ſent for by his 
Majeſty, believing by the prorogation vigorous counſels would have. been 
taken; but by ſome things have been done ſince, I have reaſon to believe 
ſuch counſels will not be purſued, and conſequently I not ſent for : but of 
this I ſhall not be able to make any certain judgment till the end of next 
week ; when I hear any thing I ſhall be ſure to acquaint you with it, 
and in the mean time be aſſured that no body has more kindneſs for you 
than J have.“ 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. To the ſame purpoſe. 


Bruxells, June 22, 1679. 
- 1 WAS in hopes by this time to have had a letter from his Majeity 
by Graham, who he ſaid he would write by before he went to 
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Windſor, but he is not yet come, and J am ſtill ignorant of the reaſons 
that moved his Majeſty to declare in council he would not let me return 
during the prorogation : and though, by ſome things which had been done 
ſince that time, I did begin to believe I ſhould not be ſent for ſo ſoon, 
yet I confeſs I was ſomewhat ſurprized at his Majeſty declaring it ſo, and 
now do not expect to be ſent for in haſte, for I hardly believe I ſhall be 
ſent for when the parliament meets. I have been abroad all this day, and 
ſo have not time to ſay more to you now, but to aſſure you you ſhall always 
find me very kind to you.” 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, —On the ſame ſubj ect. 
Bruxells, June 26, 1679. 


os HAVE juſt now received your's of the 22d, and have now leſs 
hopes than ever of being ſent for; for notwithſtanding the rebellion 


in Scotland, which I thought might have ſerved for an argument for my 
being called for home, by letters I have this day received from his Majeſty 
by Graham, I find he does not yet think fit to ſend for me, though he 
gives me all the aſſurances imaginable of his deſiring it, but concludes for 
ſeveral reaſons (which would be too long now to write, the poſt being 
ready to go) that it would not be for his ſervice nor my good to ſend for 


me yet, ſo that to deal freely with you, I am afraid ſo long as Lord 


Shafteſbury and ſome others, who ſhall be nameleſs, are at the head of 
affairs, I am not like to be called for home. As for the news from Scotland, 
you know as much of it as we here, but I have not time to ſay any more 


to you now, but that you ſhall always find me as kind to you as you can 


deſire.“ 
For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Has aſked leave to come home. 


Doubtful about his own fate. 


Bruxells, July 3, 1678. 
* 1 HAD your's of the 26th of laſt month on Friday laſt, ſince when 
L would not write to you till now, and do eaſily believe the trouble 


it is to you, that there is ſo little likelihood of my being ſent for by his 
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Majeſty; I have again ventured to write to him upon that ſubject, and 
have given him my reaſons w!:y I think it for his ſervice to fend for me to 
him, and that preſently, What effect that will have I may know by the 
end of this week or the beginning of the next, and then thall know what 
to truſt to; for if I be not ſent for upon my laſt letters, I ſhall have little 
hopes to ſee England this good while, and ſhall have re ſon to fear thoſe 
meaſures will be taken which mult ruin our family, and with it the 
Monarchy ; for the republican party get ground every day, being backed 
by the Preſbyte-1ans. As for the affairs in Scotland, that rebellious crew 
that is up in arms will I belizve be ſoon diſperſed, they having no con- 
ſiderable men amongſt them; but I think what may follow upon the Duke 
of Monmouth's going down thither, may be of ill conſequence, When I 


know any thing of importance ſhall be ſure to let you know it, and be 
aſſured I ſhall alwavs be as kind to you as ever.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—The Monarchy depends not on parlia- 
ment, but on God alone. —Differs from the Prince as to parliament. 


Bruxells, July 6, 1679. 


cc I RECEIVED this morning your's of the 4th from Houndſlardike, 

and by it ſee your news from England concerning Scotland agrees 
with mine, and believe the affairs in that country quieted by this; but I 
am not at all of your mind as to what concerns the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, for I can hope for no good from it, but on the contrary all the ill 
imaginable, and not only to me but to his Majeſty and whole family, as 
may appear by the bill that was read in the houſe of commons againſt me, 
which was againſt law, and which deſtroys the very being of Monarchy, 
which I thank God yet has had no dependancy on parliament, nor on nothing 
but God alone, nor ever can and be a Monarchy ; and his Majeſty will be 
of this mind, and never let this houſe of commons ſit again; if he does, 
he is ruined for ever. I could ſay much more to you upon this ſubject, 


but have not time; and let what will happen in England, you ſhall always 
find me as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


For my Sonne, the Prince of Orange, 


ET PPFERDYT YL 
Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Still in doubts about his own fate. 


Bruxells, July 9, 1679. 
ce 1 EXPECT with great impatience to have an anſwer to my .laſt long 


letter to his Majeſty ; and though the wind has been contrary theſe 
two or three days laſt paſt, yet I hope by to-morrow night or Tueſday to 
hear ſomething, and if it be any thing to my ſatisfaction, I ſhall be ſure 
to let you know it; if it be only delays and puttings off, I ſhall ſtay to 
let you know it by the poſt. I believe the next letters will bring us news 
of the rebels in Scotland being defeated. I ſee by your's of the 7th, which 
I received this day, that the ſame report which was ſome time ſince at 
Nimeguen of my being gone into France is now come where you are. I 
cannot imagine how ſuch a ſtory ſhould be made, ſince there was no ground 
for it, nor was it ever talked on here; but there are ſo many lies made in 
all places, and ſworn to in England, that one ought not to wonder at any 
ſtories that are made: and ] believe you will very ſoon ſee the Queen fallen 
upon with a deſign of taking her life, elſe thoſe three great villains Otes, 
Bedlow and Dugdal, would not have behaved themſelves fo inſolently as 
they did the other day at council, when they were ſent for by his Majeſty 


and aſked there what they had to ſay at Sir G. Wakeman's trial againſt her 


Majeſty, and poſitively refuſed to do it; which is all I have now to ſay to 
you, but that you ſhall always find me as kind to you as ever.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Diers from the Prince as to 


parliament. 


Bruxells, July 16, 1679. 
- RECEIVED | your's of the 12th after the poſt was gone, ſo that 


I could not anſwer it till now, and though I may have miſtaken you, 
I am ſtill of opinion that this houſe of commons if ever they meet will fall 
again upon me, and never do any thing but harm to his Majeſty's affairs 
and it would be a great blow to the Monarchy to let them fit again that 
did but offer to meddle with the ſucceſſion; and had I any power with his 
Majeſty, they ſhould not meet. I could ſay very much on this ſubject to 
lett you ſee I am in the right, but have not time, the poſt being ready to 
go, to fay any more, but that you ſhall always find me very kind to you.” 


For my Sonne, the Prince of Orange. 
Ff 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, —The King has refuſed to permit him 
to come home. Ile is in deſpair. 


Bruxells, July 19, 1679. 

t 1* my laſt I told you I expected every hour an anſwer to my letters 

I wrote by Graham; I have now had it, but no good one, for I 
mult ſtill remain a baniſhed man abroad, and have no other anſwer given 
me, but that it is for his Majeſty's ſervice and for my own ſafety ; fo that 
my reaſons have not prevailed at all, nor can I ever expect to be recalled 
ſo long as thoſe who are now at the head of his Majeſty's affairs continue 
to govern; and I fear very much that the next ſeſſions of parliament, let 
it be when it will, will be a fatal one, not only for me, but for the very 
Monarchy itſelf, let his Majeſty or any body elſe flatter themſelves as much 
as they pleaſe to the contrary. I could ſay much more but will not, it 
being no very pleaſing ſubject to diſcourle on; the Dutcheſs of Modena 
came hither on Monday, and be aſſured I ſhall always be as kind to 
you as you can deſire.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—The Duke's joy at the diſſolution of 
the 2d parliament, —Yet anxious for himſelf. 


Bruxells, July 26, 1679. 

oy I RECEIVED your's ſo late of the 21ſt laſt poſt, that I could not 

anſwer 1t then, ſince when I believe you have heard as well as I that 
his Majeſty diſſolved this parliament, and called another to meet in 
October. I am very glad he has done it, and think he muſt have given 
up his crown to them had he not done it after the inſolent behaviour of 
the houſe of commons to him. I hope it will teach the next better 
manners; but in caſe they ſhould follow the footſteps of that which is 
now broken, I hope they will be ſerved after the ſame manner. . Nobody 
deſires more than I that there may be a good union between the King and 


his parliament, but I am not for their uſing him ſo inſolently as this laſt did, 


nor for their meddling with the ſucceſſion, nor making of Kings, with 
which they have nothing to do; and I am glad of this diſſolution, though 
it rather retards my being ſent for than advances it, for I always conſider 


more what is more for his Majeſty's ſervice and the good of our family 


than any private concern of my own, I find my enemies continue in 


r 


favour as much as ever, and are at the head of affairs, and as long as that 


continues I have little hopes of ſeeing England, which is all I ſhall now 
lay to you, but to aſſure you, you ſhall always find me very kind to you.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—The diſſolution of the parliament 
Will not cauſe bim to be recalled. 


Bruxells, July go, 1679. 
HAD your's of the 25th but yeſterday, by which I find you had 
not then the news of a new parliament being to be in October; I 
ſuppoſe you had it ſoon after, and you will have ſeen I am prepared for 
patience, not expecting to be ſent for home in haſte; and truly, I do not 
tee any likelihood when it can be, ſo long as I have ſuch enemies about his 
Majeſty, and therefore have need of a great ſtock of patience, I acknow- 
ledge. I hope it will laſt, and you may be ſure I ſhall do nothing haſtily, I 


good of our family ſo much as I do, and then things would go better than 
they do; and to ſpeak freely to you, I have but a very diſmal proſpect of 
our affairs in general, and I do not ſee without a miracle how they can be 
mended, for his Majeſty has ſo given up himſelf into the hands of his 
new counſellors, that I can ſee nothing but the ruin of the Monarchy ; 
and that which I think is a very bad ſign, is, that his Majeſty is not ſo 
ſenſible as he ſhould be of the ill condition he is in; you ſee I ſpeak very 
freely to you of affairs as I think they now are, and ſhall always do ſo. 
My ſtag hounds are come, and I intend to begin to hunt this week, and 
ſhall do what I can to divert myſelf. I have now no more to ſay, but that 
you ſhall always find me very kind to you.” | 


Duke 7 York to the Prince of Orange. — Thbe King orders him to continue 
abroad. 


Bruxells, Aug. 10, 1679. 

80 T* was ſo late on Monday laſt when I came from hunting, that I could 
not then let you know I had had your's of the 3d, by which I ſaw you 

were going for Gelderland, and my daughter for Aix, where I hope thoſe 

waters will do her good. I had veſterday an expreſs from England, who 

brought me a very kind letter from his Majeſty, but tells me I mult have 

Ff 2 


have not erred on that ſide yet. I wiſh in England ſome conſidered the 
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patience till the meeting of the parliament, and the trial of the Lords in the 
Tower is over ; that then he hopes things may be in ſo good a temper as to 
make it fit for him to ſend for me over, and till then J muſt-have patience; 
and will do what I can to divert myſelf in the mean time; which is all 


J have now to ſay, but that you ſhall find me as kind to you as you can 
deſire.“ 


In Lord Dartmouth's manuſcript notes upon biſhop Burnet's hiſtory, 
there are the following accounts of three of the Duke of York's letters 
from Bruſſels. 


« P, 452. By his own letters from Bruſſels, he ſeems very well ſatisfied 
with the civilities he received there, but ſeems very jealous of the King. In 
one dated the 22d of July, he writes: There is one thing troubles me 
very much, and puts odd thoughts into my head, it is, that all this while 
his Majeſty has never ſaid a word, nor gone about to make a good under- 
ſtanding between me and the Duke of Monmouth, for though it is a thing 
I ſhall never ſeck, yet methinks it is what his Majeſty might preſs, 
Think of this, and I am ſure you may raw conſequences from it, 


which I ſhall not mention to you, but are obvious enough to any one 
that conſiders.” 


« P. 468. I find, by the Duke's letters, he was pleaſed with the diſſolution, 
but not with the ſo ſpeedy calling of another (1. e. parliament) which he 
ſaid was only two months delay, and was giving them ſo much time to 
concert their meaſures better againſt their next meeting; for he had little 
hopes a new parliament would differ much from the laſt ; but his jealou- 
ſies of the King continued; for in one he ſays, it is ſtrange his Majeſty 
has not written to me, neither in anſwer to what I wrote by Graham, nor 
now upon breaking the parliament: I am not uſed like a brother nor 
a friend. Preſs to have ſome mark of diſpleaſure ſhewn to Armſtrong, 
if that be not done I know what I am to expect.“ 


«.P.475. The Duke writes, in a letter from Bruſſels, I ſee his Majeſty has 
been much miſinformed as to ſome things concerning the Duke of Mon- 


mouth, for Lord Chancellor Hyde never went about to put any jealouſics 


into my head of my nephew ; what he did about the patent, was only 


APPEN Þ 1 x. as 


what any man that underſtood the law was obliged to; and I do not 
remember he ever opened his mouth to me of it: And till he ſpake to me 
himſelf at Windſor, five or ſix years ago, of his having a mind to be 
general, I never took any thing ill of him, nor grew jealous of him; but 
after what I had ſaid to him upon that ſubject of my reaſons againit it, and 
that I told him then freely he was not to expect my friendſhip if ever he pre- 
tended to it or had it. One cannot wonder if I was againſt any thing that 
did increaſe his power in military affairs, as his being colonel of foot guards | 
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to BR” his point of being general. 2 


Charles, in the mean time, was not leſs unhappy in England than his 
brother was abroad. 


Barillon writes, on the 23d January, 1679, that Charles ſaid he was ſo In che Depor. 
poor that he was to recall all his ambaſſadors, . faute d' argent: “! from 
want of money.” 


Barillon writes, on the 18th May, 1679, that in order to take buſineſs In che Deper. 
and importance from the King, Sir William Temple's council had made 
a regulation that foreign minitters ſhould not ſpeak to him without firſt 
aſking an audience. 


Others of Barillon's diſpatches, relate that Charles complained bitterly 
of this; and that when Barillon ſaw him, the meetings were in ſecret, 
and with many ſigns, on the King's part, of the fear of detection. As 
Charles was the beſt actor in the world, theſe things may not be true; 
and yet perhaps they may. 


On the 18th May, 1679, Barillon writes, that the Dutcheſs of Portſ- In tue Depor, 
mouth told him the King complained greatly of the indifference of France 


to his preſent ſufferings. 


On the 6th July, 1679, Barillon writes his court a long account of a, the Pinder 
diſcourſe of Charles to him at a ſecret meeting; in which that Prince, in 
very abject terms, begged the protection of France from his new council 
and from parliament, and laid the blame of his late differences with 
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France, upon his brother and Lord Danby. © Le fin de ce long diſcours 
füt, de me preſſer de repreſentẽr à votre Majeſtẽ ce qui fe paſſe ici, et de 
le conjurer, de ſa part, de vouloir mettre pour toute ſa vie PAngleterre 
dans ſa dependance,” —* The end of this long diſcourſe was, to preſs me 
to repreſent to your Majeſty what was paſſing here, and to conjure you, 
on his part, to incline to put England under your dependance for ever,” 


In the D-pot. Barillon writes, on the 13th July, 1679, that there had been a renewal 
of the converſation, on the King's part to the ſame purpoſe. 


Many of the molt extravagant ſchemes of faction are to be found in 
Barillon's accounts of Engliſh affairs about this time. 


He writes, on the goth January, 1679, to his court, that Mountagu 
In the Deper, had propoſed France ſhould aid Monmouth in getting him declared Prince 
of Wales; that Mountagu ſaid he did ſo by orders of Monmouth, who 
had told him that Charles ſecretly wiſhed it, and only wanted the ſupport 
of France to bring it about. Barillon ſays Mountagu intends to go to 
Louis the XIVth to propoſe this ſcheme ; and that the arguments which 
Mountagu uſed were, that a diſputed ſucceſſion in England would be of 
advantage to France; and that the ſeverities againſt Roman Catholics in 
England would ceaſe, if the hopes which ſome entertained of the Prince 
of Orange's ſucceſſion, and the fears which others formed from the proſ- 
pect of the Duke of York's ſucceſſion were at an end, 


Barillon writes, on the 13th July, 1679, to his court, that Buckingham 
boaſted to him that he was in no Engliſh party, but only in that of Louis 
the XIVth; and that he inſinuated his own pretenſions to the ſucceſſion ; 
l recounting that by his mother, who was deſcended from Edward the IVth, 
| he was himſelf a Plantagenet. | 


In the Depot. 


| On the 14th September, 1679, and other diſpatches; Barilion writes 
that Buckingham adviſed him to give himſelf no trouble about the pre- 
in the Depot. tenders to the crown, but to court and form his connexions in the city, 
which Buckingham pretended was at his direction, and could command 
| the fate of government, And afterwards, on the 28th October, 1650, 
Barillon writes that Buckingham boaſted to him of his vaſt power with the 
| city and the diſſenters. 3 


AP PE ND IX 


There is in the Depot a letter from Buckingham to Louis the XIVch, 
in November, 1678, in which he tells that Prince that the Duke of York 
and Lord Danby had formed a project to get him dethroned, by raifing a 
rebellion in France, and gives him warning that there are certain Iriſhmen 
employed to aſſaſſinate him. In the ſame letter he aſks a ſupply of 
money from Louis. 


Barillon writes, on the 20th April, 1679, that Buckingham is gone to 
propoſe a projet to Louis the XIVth, but that he would not let him 
know what it was. 


Profligacy in public and in private life go generally together. Barillon 
writes, on the 16th March, 1679, to his court, that Buckingham dares 
not attend the houſe of Lords in the proſecution of Lord Danby, becauſe 
Danby threatened him with a proſecution for ſodomy. 


———————————————————————— —— ————— — — 


During this period Charles made a feeble attempt to provide ſome 
ſecurity for himſelf at home, by forming two hundred of his diſbanded 
officers into a company of guards, with a view to have officers ready if he 
ſhould afterwards raiſe troops; but in this he was checked by one of his 
own miniſters, the Earl of Eſſex When Lord Eſſex was ſeized, ſome 
years after, on account of the Ryehouſe plot, the meſſenger reported that 
he found the two following letters in his cabinet. The firſt is a copy, 
the other an original, both are in che paper office. 


Earl of Eſſex to Charles the IId. —Preſſing him to diſband bis new guards. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

* 8 INC E my coming to towne I have heard of many diſcourſes here 

concerning the new company of guards which your Majeſty is 
raiſing; thoſe who do not wiſh well to your affairs do rejoice much at it, 
concluding it will give great cauſe of jealouſy to your people, and prevent 
the good effects which your Majeſty hopes for, this next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment; and that upon this, occaſion may be taken to queſtion ſome 
guards now in being. *Tis commonly ſaid this is but a foundation of a 
ſtanding army, whilſt a body of officers ſhall be thus kept together to head 
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men which may be ſuddenly raiſed : That this is an illuſion of the act of 
diſbanding, which intended to ſeparate the officers and ſouldiers then in 
pay, when ſo ſoon after many of theſe officers are collected into a body 
again, There is nothing I do more apprehend than a miltruſt men may 
have that any deſigne is on foot of governing by an army, and therefore 
the leaſt action which may be conſtrued to intend this, cannot at this 
conjuncture but be very fatal to your Majeſty. Your Majeity has gained 
much upon your people by diſbanding the troops raiſed for Scotland, and 
I ſhould grieve extremely to fee you loſe again that credit by framing this 
new conſtitution of guards. The world cannot but obſerve the great 
frugality your Majeſty has begun in your houſhold, and the retrenchments 
intended on penſions and otherwiſe ; now if monies ſhall be thus ſaved all 
other waies, and force encreaſed, what hopes can there be of a ſupply to 
relieve your Majeſty's preſſing occaſions, when in fo narrow a time as 
this, the charge of troops being encreaſed, men will apprehend the money 
which ſhall be given will be applied to the like uſes. I cannot but 


_ acquaint your Majeſty of the effect it hath in the treaſury, for we do 


cleerly find men much more backward to lend money than they were 
before. There are divers who have endeavoured to obſtruct rhe credit 
there; but 'tis certain they do it now with much more force, whilſt they 
have this pretence to back all they ſay. I ſpeake nothing but from a 
heart zealous for your ſervice, and therefore I hope your Mzjeity will be 
pleaſed graciouſly to accept what I have ſaid, and mate ſuch reflections 
thereon as may be molt for your own good, which is ever the aire of 
your Majeſty's molt dutytull, and moſt obedient ſubject and ſervant, 


London, July 21, 1679. ESSEX,” 
Earl of Sunderland to Lord Eſſex cn the ſame ſubje®, 


* I GAVE your Lordihip's letter to the King. He cannot yet be per- 
ſuaded that the new guards will hurt his affairs ſo much as I believe 
they will. Sir William T. is now here, and will ſpeak to him of them; 
ſo will the Dutcheſſe of P. I have done it, and will again. I ſhall wait 
upon your Lordſhip to-night or to-morrow morning, and give you a more 
perfect account of this matter. I am moſt ſincerely your Lordſhip's molt 
faithful and moſt humble ſervant, SUNDERLAND.” 


Tueſday. 
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After Louis the XIVth had kept King Charles in a painful ſuſpence for 
ſome months, ſubſequent to the diſſolution of Lord Danby's miniftry, he 


liſtened to his complaints, to which it is probable the diſſolution of his 


ſecond parliament contributed, and a ſecret money treaty as uſual vas ſer 
on foot between the two Princes, the particulars of which follow. 


The firſt condition which France exacted in liſtening to this treaty was, 
that Charles ſhould not aſſemble a parliament for a number of years. 
Charles at firſt avoided to engage himſelf to this, but afterwards conſented 
not to aſſemble it for three years, and after that time not until Louis ſhould 
give him leave. The two following diſpatches contain an account of 
theſe things. 


Extrait de la leitre de Mr. Barillon au Roi, du 3 Hout, 1679. 
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ce E Roi d' Angleterre me donna il y a deux jours une longue audience x, the Depet, 


dans Pappartement de Madame de Portſmouth à Windſor. Je lui 
dis d' abord combien votre Majeſte prend de part au malheureux tat des 
ſes affaires, et Venvie qu'elle auroit d'y apporter un remede qui pùt les rẽ- 
tablir. Ce Prince me repondit, qu'il ne doutoit pas que votre Majeſte 
n'etit quelque dẽplaiſir de voir la royaute attaquee auſſi fortement qu'elle 
Veſt en Angleterre, et que ce n'ctoit pas ſon interct qu'elle frit dẽtruite; 
mais qu'il Etoit tems que votre Majeſte prit une reſolution et ſe determinart 
a le ſecourir d'une ſomme d' argent qui le mit en ẽtat de ne pas recevoir la 
loi de ſes ſujets. Que s'il ẽtoĩt aſſurẽ de ce ſecours, il eſperoit trouver des 
moyens de remettre ſes affaires dans la ſuite, et de ne plus dẽpendre du 
caprice de la chambre baſſe. Je pris cette occaſion pour ſupplier ſa Ma- 
jelte Britannique de m'expliquer quelles font ſes intentions ſur les ſcances 
du parlement; et je lui repreſentai qu'il ẽtoit fort difficile que votre 
Majeſte pùt prendre aucune reſolution, qu'elle ne fut, pleinement informce 


de la conduite que l'on devoit tenir ici a Pegard de l'aſſemblie du parle- 


ment, et ſans ſavoir gil a deſſein de s'en paſſer pour long tems, ou d'en 

cloigner ſeulement les ſẽances par des prorogations frequentes, L. e Roi d' An- 

gleterre me rẽpondit, que j'avois va ce qu'il venoit de faire, et que ſans 

avoir aucune rèponſe de votre Majeſtẽ, ni ètre inſtruit de ſes intentions a fon 

egard, il avoit pris le parti de caſſer le parlement; qu'il en pourroit encore 
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ẽloigner la ſcance, ſelon qu'il connoitroit les bonnes ou les mauvaiſes diſpo- 
ſitions de ceux qui le compoſeroĩent; que cependant il ne pouvoit sen- 
gager ni promettre de ſe paſſer abſolument du parlement, parcequ'il 


n'ẽſpẽroit pas que votre Majeſte lui voulut fournir les ſommes dont il 


auroit beſoin, pour ſoutenir les depenſes neceffaires. de ſon Etat, et pour 
ſubſiſter longtems ſans parlement; qu'il attendoit ſeulement des marques 
ptẽſentes de la bonne volontẽ de votre Majeſtẽ, qui le mettroient en etat de 
gagner du tems, et de faire voir aux gens mal intentionẽs qu'il n'eſt pas 
rẽduit à ſe remettre entre leurs mains; que perſonne ne connoit mieux que 
lui combien il eſt important que ce que ſa Majeſtẽ feroit en ſa faveur de- 
meure ſecret et ne ſoit pas penetre. Ce Prince entra enſuite dans le detail 
de ſes affaires, et m'expliqua combien ſes revenus ſont diminues. Il me 
fit entendre que la perte qu'il ſouffre ne ſe peut reparer entierement que 
par le parlement; mais que pour en. venir a bout, il faut que ſes ſujets 
connoiſſent qu'il ſe peut paſſer d'eux ; qu' alors ils ſeront plus traitables et 
prendront une conduite differente de celle qu'ils ont tenue dans les der- 
niers tems. Je lui dis, que les aſſemblees du parlement me paroiſſoient 
toujours fort dangereuſes, et qu'il Etoit difficile de s' en promettre rien de 
favorable pour {es interets, et qu'il ſeroit toujours expoſe. à voir le parle- 
ment ſe porter a tout ce qui eſt contraire a la France, et à le forcer peut 
etre a y entrer lui mème. Le Roi d' Angleterre m'interrompit ſur cela et 
me dit: je vois l'ẽtat od je ſuis rẽduit prẽſentement; ne croyes pas que je 
me laiſſe contraindre a rien faire qui me puiſſe priver du ſeul appui qui me 
peut ſoutenir. L' obligation que j'aurai au Roi votre maitre, me retiendra 
toute ma vie dans ſes interets, quand meme je ne connoitrois pas par expc- 
rience combien il ſeroit dangereux pour moi de perdre ſon amitiẽ. Il faut 
qu'il fe fie a moi, et qu'il croye que rien ne ſera capable de me faire oublier 
ce que je lui devrai; je ne laiſſerai pas venir les affaires i avant que je puiſſe 
etre contraint par le parlement; et je prendrai pour cela tous les engage- 
mens, et donnerai toutes les ſuretes qu'on peut deſirer. 


Apres ces diſcours gẽnẽraux, ce Prince me dit, qu'il me prioit d'ctre 
bientot informe des intentions de votre Majeſtẽ, et que je ſiſſe mon poſſible 
pour avoir une reponſe preciſe et formelle; qu'il etoit honteux de me 
parler avec tant d' empreſſement, et d'ètre reduit a demander un ſecours 
preſent a votre Majeſte ſans lui pouvoir rien offrir de ſa part; que fi votre 
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Majeſte lui veut donner un ſecours qui lui puiſſe étre utile, il faut qu'il 
ſoit de la ſomme de quatre millions; qu'il la regardera comme un don, 
mais qu'il eſpere neanmoins Etre en ẽtat de la rendre un jour à votre Ma- 
jeſte, quand il ſera mieux dans ſes affaires.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Extraft of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th, Auguſt 3, 1679.— 
Charles aſks four millions from France in a new treaty. — Avoids a promiſe 
not to aſſemble parliaments. 


60 1 days ago the King of England gave me a long audience in 

Lady Portſmouth's apartment at Windſor. I told kim how much 
your Majeſty took part in the unfortunate ſituation of his affairs, and yout 
deſire to afford a remedy which might re-eſtabliſh them. This Prince 
anſwered me, that he did not doubt but your Majeſty was diſpleaſed to 
ſee monarchy attacked ſo violently as it is in England, and that it was not 
for your intereſt it ſhould be deſtroyed; but it was time your Majeſty 
ſhould take a reſolution, and determine yourſelf to aſſiſt him with a ſum of 
money which might put him in a condition not to receive law from his 
ſubjects. That if he was certain of this help, he hoped he ſhould find 
means to re-eſtabliſh his affairs afterwards, and not any longer depend on 
the caprice of the houſe of commons. I took this occaſion to beg his 
Britannick Majeſty to explain his intentions with regard to the ſitting of 
parliament; and I repreſented to him that it was very difficult for your 
Majeſty to take any reſolution till you were fully informed of the conduct 
which would be followed here with regard to the meeting of parliament, and 
without knowing if he deſigned to go on without one for a long time, or 
only to put off the ſeſſion by frequent prorogations. The King of Eng- 
land anſwered, that I ſaw what he had juſt done; and that, without 
having any anſwer from your Majeſty, or knowing your intentions with 
regard to him, he had taken the part of diſſolving the parliament ; that 
he could ſtill put off the meeting of a new one, according as he knew the 
good or bad diſpoſitions of thoſe who compoſed it ; that however he could 
not engage or promiſe to diſpenſe altogether with parliament, becauſe he 
had no hopes that your Majeſty would furniſh the ſums neceſſary for ſuſ- 
taining the expences of the State, and ſupporting him long without the 
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aſſiſtance of parliament; that he only expected ſome preſent marks of your 
Majeſty's good will, which might put him in a condition of gaining time, 
and ſhewing the malecontents that he was not reduced to put himſelf into 
their hands: That nobody knew better than him how important it was 
that what your Majeſty may do for him ſhould remain ſecret and impene- 
trable. This Prince afterwards entered into a detail of his affairs, and 
explained to me how much his revenues are diminiſhed. He made me 
underſtand that the loſs he ſuffers cannot be entirely repaired but by par- 
liament ; but to bring this about, it was neceſſary his ſubjects ſhould know 
that he could do without them; and that then they will be more tractable, 
and follow a different conduct from that they have lately held. I toid 
him, that the meetings of parliament always appeared to me very dange- 
rous, and that it was difficult to promiſe himſelf any thing from it favour- 
able to his intereſts; and that he would be always expoſed to ſec the 
parliament carry itſelf in every thing contrary to France, and perhaps 
force him to enter into ſuch meaſures himſelf. The King of England in- 
terrupted me upon this and ſaid : I ſee the ſtate to which I am at preſent 
reduced ; don't believe I will let myſelf be conſtrained to do any thing 
that can deprive me of the only prop which can ſupport me. The obli- 
gation I ſhall be under to the King your maſter, will retain me all my life 
in his intereſts, even though I did not know by experience how dangerous 
it would be for me to loſe his friendſhip : he mult truſt to me and believe 
that nothing will be capable to make me forget what I ſhall owe to him. 
I will not let affairs go ſo far, as that parliament ſhall be able to compel 
me: And for this I will form every engagement, and give every ſecurity 
that can be deſired, 


After this general difcourſe, he told me he begged to be ſoon informed 
of your Majeſty's intentions, and that I would uſe my endeavours to get 
a preciſe and formal anſwer ; that he was aſhamed to ſpeak to me ſo preſ- 
ſingly, and to be reduced to aſk a preſent ſupply from your Majeſty 
without being able to offer any thing on his own part: that if your Ma- 
jeſty will give him a fupply that may be ſerviceable to him, it mult be a 
ſum of four millions; that he ſhall conſider it as a gift; but that he 
hopes nevertheleſs to be in a condition one day of returning it to your 
Majeſty, when his affairs ſhall be in a better way.” 
2 
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Barillon adds in this diſpatch, that he ſuſpects Charles will not Keep faith 
with France after he has touched the four millions. 


There are in the Depot at Verſailles many letters from Barillon In the Deper. 
concerning the adjuſting the terms of the treaty, the conduct of 
which was committed to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth and Lord 
Sunderland, The diſpatches ſhew the intention of it was, that the 
Duke of Vork ſhould return, that the King ſhould afſemble no par- 
liament for three years, that neither party ſhould enter into treaties 
prejudicial to the other, that France ſhould not attack Flanders, 
and that Charles ſhould have a penſion. Lord Sunderland aſked fix 
millions of livres the firſt year, and four millions the two next. The 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth came down to four millions for each year. 
The King himſelf went lower, offering to take nine millions for the three 
years, provided four were paid the firſt year; and haggled hard for theſe 
terms. Barillon writes Oct. 2, 1679, that the Holt of York offered In the Deper, 
to lend his own money to Louis as a mark of his confidence, and to facili- 
tate the money part of the treaty ; and Barillon in his letter of 2d Nov. 
ſuggeſts to his court that the firſt payment ſhall be made to Charles out of 
his brother's money. In the middle of the treaty, Barillon propoſed 
inſtead of a penſion for three years, to give 500,000 crowns if Charles 
would engage to call no parliament before the end of March then next : 
Charles enraged at this ſhifting of ground, threatened inſtantly to aſſemble 
his parliament and truſt, himſelf to it. At laſt both parties agreed in a 
penſion of one million of livres per annum for three years. 


In the courſe of this treaty the following expreſſions relative to 1t were 
made uſe of by the King, Lord Sunderland, the Dutcheſs of n, 
the Duke of Vork, and Barillon ſeparately. 


Charles's words were: R Que votre Majeſtẽ pouvoit cependant demeurer Ia the Depote 
dans Verat le plus glorieux ou aucun Roi ait ẽtẽ depuis pluſieurs Hockey, 
et mettre pour toujours PAngleterre hors de pouvoir de lui nuire.”— 
* That your Majeſty might remain in the moſt glorious ſtate that any 
King has been in for many ages, and put it out of the power of England 
ever to hurt you.” And again: © Ce Prince (Charles) enſuite m'a repete 
tout ce qu'il m'a dit ſouvent, des avantages que votre Majeite retirera 
d'avoir PAngleterre-dans ſa dependance pour toujours.“ —“ This Prince 
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(Charles) repeated afterwards all that he had ſo often ſaid to me, of the 
advantages which your Majeſty might derive from having England always 
dependant on you.“ - With regard to Sunderland, Barillon ſays : « Mi. 
lord S nderland s'eſt fort etendu ſur les avantages que votre Majeſté 
retireroit d'avoir le Roi d' Angleterre dans ſa dependance.“— My Lord 
Sunderland enlarged very much upon the advantages which your Majeſty 
might reap from having the King of England dependant upon you.” The 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth ſaid : “ Si votre Majeſte vouloit quatre millions 
par an, pendant trois annees, le Roi d' Angleterre prendroit toutes les 
engagemens que votre Majeſtẽ deſireroit.” . If your Majeſty will give 
four millions a year, for three years, the King. of England will enter into 
all the engagements your Majeſty can deſire.” The Duke of York, who 
had come over to England in the courſe of the treaty, ſaid : © Il eſpere 
que votre Majeſte conſiderera, que ſa religion et ſon attachement pour la 
France ſont les ſources des oppoſitions qu'il trouve en Angleterre.”—*< He 
hopes your Majeſty will conſider, that his religion and his attachment to 
France are the ſources of the oppoſition which he meets with in England.” 
Barillon ſays : Je connois par tout ce que m'a Etc dit, que fi on Etoit 
d'accord ſur la ſomme, il n'y auroit aucune difficulte ſur le reſte ; c'eſt a 
dire, qu'on donneroit la carte blanche à votre Majeſtẽ ſur toutes les choſes 
qu'elle pourroit deſirer; et qu'on prendroit ici touts ſortes dengagemens 
de ne faire aucune traite avec les Princes etrangeres ſans ſon conſentiment; 
on $'obligeroit meme a entrer dans toutes les interets de votre Majeſtẽ, et de 
favoriſer toutes ſes defſeins.”—* I know by all that has been ſaid to me, 
that if the ſum was agreed upon, there would be no difficulty about the 
reſt ; that is to ſay, they would give your Majeſty a carte blanche upon 
every thing you could deſire; and they would r into all ſorts of 
engagements not to make any treaty with foreign Princes without your 


conſent, and even oblige themſelves to enter into all your intereſts, and to 
favour all your deſigns,” 


— 
„ 


King Charles having communicated to his brother his intention of a 
treaty with France, the Duke immediately diſpatched colone! Churchill 
from Bruſſels to Paris to forward it. In the Depot there are the two fol- 
lowing letters from the Duke to Louis the XIVth, and Monſ. de Pom- 
ponne, upon this occaſion, I 
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Letire du Duc de York au Roi, du 4 Septembre, 1679. 
Monſieur, 


Mr. de Barillon, pour renouveller Punion et Pancienne bonne 
correſpondence qu'il y a eu autrefois entre vous, Jai cri qu'il ẽtoit neceſ- 


faire de faire ſavoir à votre Majeſte mes ſentimens If deſſus; ce qui m'a 


oblige d' envoyer ce porteur le Sieur Churchill, maitre de ma garderobe, a 


qui elle peut donner entiere croyance, pour affurer votre Majeſte de la 


Joie que Jai eue de trouver le Roi mon frere dans ces ſentimens la, croyant 
qu'il n'y a rien de plus utile et pour Pun et pour Vautre. Et pour ce qui 
eſt de moi, à moins que le traité ne ſoit conclu, et la bonne correſpon. 
dence <tablie devant Paſſemble du parlement, mes affaires ſeront en un 


tris mẽchant ẽtat. J'eſpere que votre Majeſte aura la bonte d'y ſonger, 


et de donner les mains a ce qui lui ſera propoſe ſur ce ſujet, C'eſt d'elle 
que J'attends tout, et c'eſt par elle ſeule que je puis attendre mon retabliſſe- 
ment en ce pays ci. En fin, ce porteur vous parlera plus au long ſur 
toutes ces affaires ici, et vous fera connoitre que Paural une reconnoiſſance 


cternelle pour les bontẽs que votre Majeſtẽ aura pour moi, et que j'ai 
tout le reſpect imaginable pour vous, étant plus que qui que ce ſoit, 


Monſieur,, de votre Majeſtẽ le tres affectionnẽ frere, couſin, et ſerviteur. 
(Signẽ) JACQUES.” 
Tranſlation. 
Duke of York to Louis the XIV th, 4th September, 1679.-——Sends colonel 


Churchill to Paris to forward a treaty between Louis and Charles, —Beps 


the protection of France. 


Sir, 
* HE King my brother having communicated to me what has 


paſſed between him and Mr. de Barillon, for renewing the union 


and good correſpondence that was formerly between you, I thought ir | 


neceſſary to let your Majeſty know my ſentiments upon that head; and 
this has obliged me to ſend the bearer, Mr, Churchill, maſter of my 
wardrobe, to whom you may give entire credit, to aſſure your Majeſty ok 
the joy I had to find the King my brother in this way of thinking, as 1 


E Roi mon frere m' ayant fait part de ce qui s eſt paſſe entre lui et In the Dept. 
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believe there can be nothing more advantageous for both. With regard 
to myſelf, unleſs the treaty is concluded, and a good correſpondence 
eſtabliſhed before the meeting of a parliament, my affairs will be in a very 
bad condition. I hope your Majeſty will have the goodneſs to think of it, 
and forward what may be propoſed to you upon it. It is from you 1 
expect all, and by you alone I can attain my re-eſtabliſhment in this 
country. In fine, the bearer will ſpeak to you more at large upon ali 
affairs here, and make known to you that I ſhall have an eternal gratitude 
for all your Majeſty's goodneſs to me, and that I have all imaginable 
reſpect for you, being more than any one, Sir, your Majcity' s very affcc- 
tionate brother, couſin, and ſervant. 


(Signed) JAM E 8.“ 
Leltre du Duc de York d Mr. de Pomponne, du 4 Septembre, 1679. 


8 C OMME j'envois ce porteur, le Sieur Churchill, maitre de ma 

garderobe, pour parler au Roi votre maitre ſur le ſujet des propo- 
ſitions qui ont été faites a Mr. de Barillon, et pour lui temoigner la joie 
que j'aie de trouver le Roi mon frere ſouhaitant de renouveller les ancien- 
nes bonnes correſpondences qui ont été autre fois entre eux; je Pat 
charge de vous parler tout au long la deſſus; et vous pouves lui donner 
entiere croyance en tout ce qu'il vous dira de ma part; c'eſt pourquoi je ne 
vous dirai plus rien que de vous prier de me continuer vos bons offices 
aupres le Roi votre maitre, et de croire que je ſerai toujours tout à fait 
de vos amis. | 


(Signẽ) JAQU Es.“ 
Tranſlation. 
The Duke of York to Mon. de Pomponne, 4th September, 1679.7 the 
ſame purpoſe, 
cc As I ſend the bearer, Mr. Churchill, maſter of my wardrobe, to 
ſpeak to the King your maſter upon the ſubject of the propoſals 


which have been made to Mr. Barillon, and to teſtify my joy that the 


King my brother is deſirous of renewing the ancient good correſpondence 
that heretofore was between them; I have charged him to ſpeak to you 
at large thereupon; and you may give entire credit to every thing he 
ſhall ſay on my part; therefore I ſhall ſay nothing more to you than to 
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beg you to continue your good offices for me with the King your maſter, 
and to b.lieve that I ſhall always be entirely one of your friends. 


(Signed) JAMES.” 


The French court belicving that the treaty would go eaſier on if the 
Duke of York was in England, adviſed King Charles to recall his 
brother. In the Depot there is the following letter from the Duke of 
York to Louis the XIVth, thanking him for this. 


Lettre de Duc d'York au Roi, du 18 Octobre, 1679. 
Monſieur, 
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« JE ne puis pas exprimer a votre Majeſte avec quelle joye Pai regu in the Phe. 


deux de ſes lettres qu'il lui a plu m'ëcrire, que Jens la ſatis faction 
de recevoir a mon retour a Bruxelles, puilqu'elles m'ont fait voir que 
votre Majeſte a encore de la bonte pour moi: Je la ſupplie de croire que 
Jen ai toute la reconnoiſſance imaginable, et que je regarde comme les 
effets des ordres qu'elle a donnes a Mr. de Barillon les ordres que j'ai 
regus du Roi mon frere de repaſſer la mer. Je pretends m*embarquer de- 
main, et veux eſperer que votre Majeſte me continucra ſa protection. 
C'eſt delle que Pattends mon entier ẽtabliſſement aupres du Roi mon 
frere, et ferai tout mon poſſible pour faire voir à votre Majelte, que je 
ſerai toute ma vie dans ſes intercts, et chercherai les occaſions de faire 
paroitre à votre Majeſte, que Jai tout le reſpect imaginable pour elle, et 


que je ſerai tout ma vie, Monſieur, de votre Majeſté le tres affectionnẽ 
frere, couſin, et ſerviteur. 


(Signẽ) JACQUES.” 
Tranſlation. 


Letter from the Duke of York to Louis the XIV th, 18 Oftober, 1679. —Thanks 


him for having prevailed with King Charles to recall bim from abroad. — 
Begs his protection. | | 


Sir, 

" I CANNOT expreſs to your Majeſty with what joy I received the 
two letters which you were pleaſed to write to me, which I had the 

ſatisfaction to find at my return to Bruſſels, as they ſhew me that your 

Majeſty has ſtill a kindneſs for me : I beg you to believe that I have all 

imaginable gratitude for it, and that I look upon the orders I have 

received from the King my brother, to repaſs the ſca, as the effects of 
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thoſe which you gave to Mr. Barillon. I intend to embark to-morrow, 
and hope your Majeſty will continue to me your protection, From you 
it is that I expect to be again ſolidly ſettled near the King my brother, 
and ſhall uſe my endeavours to ſhew your Majeſty that I ſhall be all my 
life in your intereſts, and ſeek opportunities of making it appear to you, 
that I have all the reſpe& imaginable for you, and that all my life I ſhall 
be, Sir, your Majeſty's very affectionate brother, couſin and ſervant. 


(Signed) JAMES.” 


It appears from Barillon's letter to his court, of gth October, 1679, that 
the ſecret of the intended treaty was then, and not till then, communicated 
to Lord Hide. After this the treaty moves ſlowly on; the King heſitates 
about that part which relates to parliament; the miniſters deſire the treaty 
may be verbal, or at leaſt only figned by the King ; the difpatches deſcribe 
in ſtrong terms the terrors of Lord Hide and Lord Sunderland in making 
themſelves parties to the treaty at all; and at length an alteration made by 
the French court upon one of the conditions of the treaty, afforded them 


an opportunity of breaking it off in the end of November, 1679. The 


alteration was upon that part which provided that neither Prince ſhould 
enter into alliances prejudicial to the other. Barillon, upon the margin of 
the King of France's part of this engagement, added theſe words: That 
is to ſay, to make no offenſive treaty againſt his Britannick Majeſty.” 
Charles's miniſters ſaw, and, as Barillon relates, repreſented to the French 
court, but in vain, that the obligation upon the King of France was not 
ſo extenſive as upon the King of England; that the miniſters who fub- 
mitted to ſuch an inequality might loſe their heads if it was ever diſcovered; 
and that under the words of the alteration, the French were at liberty 
even to guarantee the right of fiſhing diſputed between the Engl:ſh 
ard the Dutch, and then draw England into a war with Holland, in 


which France would not only not be on the ſide of England, but be 
obliged to act againſt her, 


A copy of the intended treaty, with the marginal note which was the 
cauſe of breaking it off, is in the Depot as follows. It will not eſcape the 
obſervation of the reader in peruſing it, that the French part of it was to 
be ſealed by the great ſeal of France, whereas the Engliſh part of it was 
to be ſigned by the King of England alone, without any of his miniſters, 
and to be ſealed by his privy ſeal. 


VVV 
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60 L* Roi tres Chrẽtiẽn et le Roi de la Grande Bretagne ayant toujours In the Deer. 


ſouhaite de conſerver une union ctroite, et une entiere liaiſon entre 
leurs perſonnes, ẽtats et royaumes, dont ils ſe ſont donnés des marques 
rẽciproques et infaillibles dans les derniers tems, leur intention eſt de 
renouveller prẽſentement les engagemens qu'ils ont pris depuis longtems 
d'une amitic ferme et inviolable. Pour cet effet ſa Majeſtẽ tres Chrẽtienne 
a donne un plein pouvoir au Sieur de Barillon, conſeiller ordinaire en ſon 
conſeil d' tat, et ſon ambaſſadeur extraordinaire en Angleterre, pour con- 
venir avec ſa Majeſte Britannique (ou telles perſonnes qu'il lui plairoit 
commettre) des conditions d'un traite : Sa Majeſtẽ Britannique de ſa part 
a conſenti de s' engager elle meme, et de ſigner les articles ſuivans. 


I. Sa Majeſtẽ tres Chretienne ayant une intention ſincere et veritable de 
conſerver la paix qui a ẽtẽ conclue a Nimegue, promet de n'attaquer 
point pendant trois ans les Pays- bas qui ſont ſous la domination d'Eſpagne, 
ni ceux qui ſont ſous la domination des Etats Generaux des Provinces Unies. 


II. Sa Majeſte Britannique promet pendant le dit terme de trois ans de 
ne faire aucun traitẽ ni alliance avec quelque Prince ou état que ce puiſle 
etre, ſans la participation et le conſentement de ſa Majeſtẽ tres Chretienne ; 
et ſa dit Majeſtẽ Britannique renonce des a preſent à tout ce qu'elle pour- 
roit avoir ci devant fait avec aucun Prince ou ẽtat, qui ſe trouveroit contraire 
i Pamitic et à la bonne intelligence qu'elle deſire entretenir avec ſa Majeſtẽ 
tres Chretienne ; et conſent ſa dit Majeſte Britannique que tout ce qui 
auroit ẽtẽ traite demeure nul a cet egard. 


Article propoſe par le Roi d Angleterre. 
III. Sa Majeſts tres Chretienne promet pareillement de ne faire aucun 


ſoit, au prẽjudice de ſa Majeſte Britannique. * 


Tout ce que deſſus a <tc conſenti, et accords entre le Roi d' Angleterre 
et le dit Sieur Ambaſſadeur, et a ſa Majeſte Britannique figne de ſa main, 


Hhe2e 


. Ambaſſadeur de 
France ſe propoſe d'ajou- 
8 ? g F ter à cet article les mots 
traitẽ pendant le tems de trois ans, avec quelque Prince ou tat que ce fuivans, c'eſt a dire, de 

ne faire aucune ligue 
offenſive contre ſa Ma- 


jeſte Britannique, 
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et promis garder et obſerver tout ce qui eſt contenu dans le preſent trait, 
ſans y contrevenir, et s'oblige d'en fournir I ratification, ſcellẽe de ſon 
ſceau ſecret, dans trois ſemaines, a compter d' aujourdhui. Et a pareil- 
lement le dit Sieur de Barillon, ambaſſadeur de fa Majeſte tres Chrerienne 
auprés du Roi de la Grande Bretagne, ſigne, et promis au nom de fa 
Majeſte tres Chretienne, de garder et obſerver tout ce qui eſt contenu 
dans le preſent traité ſans y contrevenir, et d'en fournir la ratification du 


Roi ſon maitre, ſcellce du grand ſceau, dans le meme tems de trois 
ſemaines. Fait à Londres ce, &c.“ 


Article ſecret. 


« I, QA Majeſte tres Chretienne promet de faire payer à ſa Majeſté 

Britannique la ſomme d'un million de livres tournois par an pen- 
dant trois ans, a compter d'aujourdhui, laquelle ſomme d'un million 
ſera payce par chacune annce a, Londres, en quatre payemens Egaux, de 
trois mois en trois mois, a condition toutesfois que ſa Majeſte Britannique 
n'aſſemblera point ſon parlement pendant trois ans; et en cas que pendant 
les dits trois ans le parlement fit aſſemblé, ſa Majeſte tres Chretienne 
pourra faire ceſſer les payemens qui reſteront à faire. 


II. Sa Majeſte Britannique conſiderant que pour pluſieurs raiſons qui 
ne regardent que le dedans de ſon royaume, et que ne peuvent étre pré— 
vues, il pourroit Etre neceſſaire d'aſſembler ſon parlement pendant trois 
ans, fe reſerve la liberté de la faire, promettant, en cas qu'elle s'y t-ouve 
obligce, de ne pas ſouftrir qu'il ſe traite aucune choſe au prejudice de fon 
alliance avec ſa Majeſte tres Chrẽtienne; mais plutot de proroger ou de 
caſſer le parlement, fi elle ne le pouvoit empecher autrement; et conſent 
{a dit Majcſte Britannique, que ſa Majeſté tres Chrétienne ſoit juge elle 
nieme, ſi les payemens qui reſteront à faire d'un million par an devront 
etre Continues. 


Les dits articles ſecrets auront m&me force que ils Etoient expreſſc- 
ment contenus dans le traitè ſigns ce jourdhui entre ſa Majeſte Britannique 
et le Sieur de Barillon, ambaſladeur de France; et la ratification en era 
fournie en la mEme maniere et en meme tems. Fait à Londres ce, &c. 
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| Tranſlation. 
Draught of a Treaty. — France is not to attack the Low Countries, —N, ether 
party is to make alliances without conſent of the other.—Charles is not to 
aſſemble a parliament for three years. — And to get a penſion of a million of 
livres per annum for that time. 
40 __——_— moſt Chriſtian King and the King of Great Britain having 
always wiſhed to prelerve a ſtrict and entire union between their 
perſons, ſtates, and kingdoms, of which they have given recip:ocal and 
infallible marks in late times, their intention is now to renew the engage- 
ments they entered into a lung time ago for a firm and inviolable friehd- 
ſhip. To effect this, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty hath given full powers to 
the Sieur Barillon, Counſellor in ordinary in his Council of State, and his 
Ambaſlador Extraordinary in Fngland, to agree with his Britannick 
Majeſty (or ſuch perſons as ne ray pleafe to appqint) on conditions of a 
treaty. His Brita nick Majeſty on his part hath contented to ſtand bound 
himſelf, and to ſign the following articles. 


I. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty having a fincere and true intention to 
preſerve the peace which has been concluded at Nimeguen, promiſes not 
to attack the Low Countries that are under the dominion of Spain, nor 


thoſe that are under the dominion of the States General of the United 
Provinces, during three years. 


II. His Britannick Majeſty promiſes during the ſaid term of three years 
not to make any treaty nor alliance with any Prince or State whatſoever, 
without the participation and conſent of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and 
his ſaid Britannick Majeſty renounces from this time all treaties he may 
heretotore have made with any Prince or State which may prove incon- 
ſiſtent with the friepdſhip and good intelligence he deſires to keep with his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and his ſaid Britannick Majeſty conſents that 
whatever may have been concluded ſhall remain null in that reſpect. 


Article propoſed by the King of England. | „ The French ambaſ- 


. 5 6-6 . . ſad 010 dd t 
III. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty promiſes equally not to make any treaty this aticlethe following 


. : . ds: That is to fa 
during the term of three years with any Prince or State whatſoever to the tg mkeany oftenfve 


. 1 * 5 0 . le inſt his B 1— 
prejudice of his Britannick Majeſty.“ nnn. 


All the above has been conſented to, and agreed upon between tbe 
King of England and the ſaid Ambailador, and ſigned with his Britannick 


2 


Dl 


Majeſty's hand, who promiſes to keep and obſerve all that is contained in 
the preſent treaty without contravening it, and obliges himſelf to deliver 
the ratification of it ſealed with his privy ſeal within three weeks to be 
computed from this day. In like manner the ſaid Sieur Barillon, Am- 
baſſador from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to the King of Great Britain, 
has ſigned, and promiſed in the name of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to 
keep and obſerve all that is contained in the preſent treaty without contra. 
vening it, and to deliver the King his maſter's ratification ſealed with the 
great ſeal within the ſaid time of three weeks. Done at London this, &c.“ 


Secret Article. 


J. Hs moſt Chriſtian Majeſty promiſes to pay to his Britannick 

Majeſty the ſum of one million of livres tournois per annum for 
three years, to be computed from this day, which ſum of one million ſhall 
be paid every year in London by four equal payments from three months 
to three months; upon condition always that his Britannick Majeſty 
ſhall not aſſemble his parliament during three years; and in cafe during 
the ſaid three years the parliament ſhall be aſſembled, his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty may cauſe the payments that remain to ceaſe. 


IT. His Britannick Majeſty conſidering for many reaſons which regard 
only the interior of his kingdom, and which cannot be foreſeen, that he 
may be under the neceſſity of aſſembling his parliament within three years, 
reſerves to himſelf the liberty of doing it, promiſing, in caſe he finds 
himſelf obliged thereto, not to ſuffer any thing to be treated of to the 
prejudice of his alliance with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, but rather to 
prorogue or diſſolve the parliament, if he cannot otherwiſe prevent it; and 
his ſaid Britannick Majeſty conſents that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall 
himſelf be judge if the payments that ſhall remain to be made of a 
million per year ought to be continued. 


The ſaid ſecret articles ſhall have the ſame force as if they were expreſsly 
contained in the treaty ſigned this day between his Britannick Majeſty and 
the Sieur de Barillon, Ambaſſador from France, and the ratification 
ſhall be declared in the ſame manner, and at the ſame time. Done at 
London, &c.” 


A PEEND 1 z 
Whilſt attempts were making to adjuſt the terms of this treaty, the 
Duke of York had come over to England upon account of his brother's 
illneſs; but finding him recovered, he foon returned again to Bruſſels. 


During this viſit there are in King William's box the following letters 
from the Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Ne has come to England on account of 
his brother”s illneſs. —Uncertain if he ſhall not be obliged to return. 


Windſor, Sept. 6, 1679. 

6 I HAD ſo much buſineſs upon my hands, and ſo many people to 

ſpeak to on Tueſday laſt which was the poſt day, and the day I 
arrived here, that I could not get a moment's time to write to you to let 
you know of my being come ſafe hither. I found his Majeſty upon the 
mending hand, who received me very kindly ; and now, God be thanked, 
he has got ſo much ſtrength that he walks into the Park. I cannot yet ſay 
what will become of me, having had no diſcourſe with his Majeſty ; but 
by what I have had with ſome others, believe I may be ſent back again, 
becauſe they think it beſt to have me away when the parliament ſits ; for 
my part, I am content to do what his Majeſty ſhall think belt for his 
ſervice. I am very glad to find I have ſo many friends left, and that his 
Majeſty has been undeceived in one thing that had been told him, which 
was, that there would be a rebellion, and that the city would riſe in caſe I 
came back; but neither of theſe have happened, and the city is very 
quiet, and moſt of the rich men there are pleaſed with it. By the next 


poſt I ſhall be able to ſay more to you, and be always aſſured of the con- 
tinuance of my kindneſs to you.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Is to return abroad again. 


Windſor, Sept. 9, 1679. 
" J RECEIVED laſt night your's of the 12th, and ſee by it yo 
were ſurprized at my coming hither ; I have written to you ſince my 
veing here, and though his Majeſty will have me'return back to Bruxells, 
which I ſhall obey, yet I am of opinion my journey lither will prove ad- 
Vantageous to me. By my next I ſhall be able to explain it to you. His 
Majeſty is, God be praiſed, * well, and has quite recovered his 
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ſtrength. There is yet no day ſet for his going to Newmarket, nor for my 
ſetting out for Bruxells; I believe they will be both at the ſame time. 
His Majeſty is juſt a-going abroad, and I muſt wait on him, fo that I have 
not time to ſay more, but that you ſhall always find me very kind to you.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Duke of Monmouth diſgraced, — 
Lord Sunderland is to manage the department of the General's buſineſs. 


Windlor, Sept. 12, 1679, 

ec 1 BELIEVE you will be as much ſurprized with the news you will 

have now, as with that of my coming for England; it is, that the 
Duke of Monmouth is commanded to go out of England, and his com- 
mand of General taken from him, which though it' may make him more 
popular amongſt the ill men, and ſeditious people, will quite daſh his fooliſh 
hopes that he fo vainly purſued. This his Majeſty reſolved in upon its 
being repreſented to him, that it was not reaſonable to leave the Duke of 
Monmouth here, and ſend me back again into Flanders, which he thought 
neceſſary for his ſervice. The day for my going is not yet named, for he 
muſt go firſt, but I believe it will be about the end of next week; he has 
of himſelf given up his command of the Horſe Guards, deſiring the Duke 
of Grafton may have. that command; as for the Generalſhip, no body 
will have it more; one of the Secretaries, which will be the Earl of Sun- 
derland, is to manage that affair, as M. de Louvois does in France. All 
things are very quiet in the city and country, and will continue ſo if his 


Majeſty does but pleaſe. I have not time to ſay more now, but that you 
ſhall always find the continuance of my kindneſs to you. 


I am told the Duke of Monmouth intends for Hamburg.” 
Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Both Dukes are to go abroad. 


of Windſor, Sept. 16, 1679. 
6 8 my laſt to you I have received your's of the 19th from 
Hounſlardike, and by the laſt poſt gave you an account of what 


had paſſed concerning the Duke of Monmouth, who, as I have been in- 


formed, has not behaved himſelf as became him to his Majeſty, for he has 
kept very ill company at London, and not followed his Majeſty's orders 
in having no more to do with ſuch kind of men. Mr, Mountagu is one 


. 


ef his State Counſellors, and all the Preſbyterians and diſſenting people 
fock to him, and endeavour to perſuade him to diſobey his Majeſty's 
commands, and not to go; but his Majeſty ſent for him to come hither 
yeſterday, intending, as I was told, to appoint a day for his going, and 
to give him good advice. I am informed the day is not ſet, he ſaying he had 
a great deal of buſineſs to do; however, ſome ſay it will be Monday or 
Tueſday next, and when he 1s gone I am to ſet out a day or two after, 
his Majeſty being ſtill of opinion it 1s for his ſervice I ſhould go beyond 
ſea again; and though I am not of that mind I muſt obey. To-morrow 
we go to London, and by the next poſt I believe I ſhall be able to ſay 


when I ſhall go, which 1s all I have to ſay now, but that you ſhall always 
find me very kind to you.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, —-On the ſame ſuliject. 


London, Sept. 23, 1679. 
80 1 SEE by your's of the 26th from Hounſlardike, that you were very 
much ſurprized at the news I wrote you concerning the Duke of 
Monmouth; I do not at all wonder at it, for moſt people here were fo 
too. He has uſed with his Majeſty all the perſuaſions he could to get 
leave to ſtay but for ſome time longer, but could not obtain it; and to- 


morrow he is to go. I am told he intends for Utrecht, and to ſtay there, 


having no mind to be far from hence: I am alſo to go away on Thurſday 
for Bruxells, and on Friday their Majeſties go for Newmarket, where his 


ſtay will not be long, at leaſt I hope fo, for his preſence here is very neceſ- 
ſary in ſuch troubleſome times as theſe. So ſoon as I come to Bruxells 
you ſhall hear from me, for news I have not time to ſay ore, but that I 
ſhall always be as kind to you as you can deſire. 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.“ 


— 


—_— ä — 
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In the mean time the proſpect of tlie ſucceſs of the above treaty with France 
nad given courage to Charles: He diſmiſſed Shafteſbury from being Preſi- 
dent of the new Council; he prorogued his parliament, and recalled his 


brother from abroad; yet he dared not to keep him near his perſon, but ſent 
him into Scotland. 
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Upon this occaſion there is in King William's box the following letter 
from the Duke of Vork to the Prince of Orange. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Ile is to go to Scotland. Connexion 
between republican party in England and Holland. 


London, Oct. 17, 1679, 

0 | fo. my laſt I gave you an account of my arrival here, ſince when his 

Majeſty has put out Lord Shafteſbury from being Preſident of the 
Council; and this day the parliament was prorogued till the 26th of 
January, notwithſtanding which my journey for Scotland continues, and I 
hope within a few days to begin my journey by land, though the ways are 
like to be verv bad by reaſon of the great rains which have been of late, 
and ſtill continue, I had not time in my laſt to let you know a piece of 
intelligence I had, which it is fit you ſhould know, it is, that there is a 
private correſpondence between Lord Shafteſbury and ſome parliament 
men of his faction, and ſome of thoſe are called here the Loueſtin party 
in Holland, which I am ſure cannot be to your advantage; and had the 
parliament ſet now, they would have proceeded in it. I hope the little 
man's being out of employment here may help to break thoſe meaſures ; 
however, you would do well to look a little after 1t where you are, for 
believe me the Preſbyterians and other republicans here have as little kind- 
neſs for you as the reſt of our family, which is all I have to ſay now, but 


that I ſhall ever be as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


It is one of the features of the Duke of York's character, that at 
all times whether when he was heir to the crown, poſſeſſed it, or had Joſt 
it, his mind was improved by misfortunes. His conduct in Scotland 
during his firſt baniſhment there is known both from hiſtory and tradition to 
have been irreproachable. He was conſcious and vain of it himſelf, as 
appears from the following note of Lord Dartmouth upon Biſhop Burnet's 
hiſtory. | 


Extratt from Lord Dartmouth's manuſcript notes upon Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory. 


6 I N a letter dated the 14th of December, the Duke ſays, *< I live here 
Has cautiouſly as I can, and am very careful to give offence to none, and 


. 


to have no partialities, and preach to them laying aſide all private ani- 
molities, am ſerving the King his own way. None ſhall have reaſon to 
complain of me; and though ſome of either party here (i. e. in Scotland) 
mighi have hoped I ſhould have ſhewed my partiality for them, and ſome 
of my friends have been of opinion it had been beſt for me to have done 
ſo, and by it have ſecured one fide to me: yet I am convinced it was not 


fit for me to do it, it being no way good for his Majeſty's ſervice, which 


can make out by many reaſons which would be too long for a letter.” 


— 


Secret as tlie attempts to a treaty between Charles and Louis had been 
they did not eſcape the vigilant eye of the Prince of Orange. He wrote 
his ſuſpicions to the Duke of York; but the Duke denied the treaty, 


as appears from the following letter in King William's box from him to 


the Prince of Orange. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Denies the late attempt to a 
French treaty. 


Edinburgh, Nov. 27, 1679. 

85 1 RECEIVED yeſterday your's of the 24th, and arrived here on 

Monday, and was received here as well as at the borders of this 
kingdom as well as I could expect, and truly I have great reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with my reception in this country. As for what you ſay you 
heard at your arrival at the Hague of a new league made between England 
and France, the ſame news has come here, a flying report, but not from 
good hands, and I do not believe it. But before this Mr. Sidney is with 
you, and can inform you better than I can who have been ſo long from 
London, and fo little there, and ſo far from it, of what paſſes there. This 
place affords no news at all, but that the weather continues ſtill very good 3 
ſo that I have no more to ſay, but that you ſhall find no alteration in my 
kindneſs to you. 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


The proſpe& of the ſucceſs of this treaty, which was, as Charles and 
his miniſters expreſſed it, to have put England into a ſtate of dependance 
upon France, and to have relieved Louis for three years from all fears of 
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an Engliſh parliament, had had an effect in France alſo, It produced z 
parſimony in the councils of that kingdom with regard to the popular 
party in England. Among ſeveral inſtances of this in the diſpatches, 
there is the following letter from Mr. Mountagne to Monſ. de Pomponne, 
complaining of it as affecting himſelf, 


Lettre de Mr. de Montaigu au Miniſtre, du 26 Oftobre, 1679. 


In the Depot.“ UOIQUE je ſache qu'on vous importune ſouvent de ma part, je 
ne puis, Monſieur, me diſpenſer de vous importuner encore moi 

meme; on me preſſe d'une fi etrange maniere, et j'ai affaire a des gens fi 
interẽſſẽs, que je ſuis en un embarras dont je ne puis me tirer ſans votre 
ſecours. Vous ſavc:, Monſieur, qu'il y a pres de huit mois que j'ai 
entierement ſatisfait a ce a quoi je m'etois engage ; et ſi vous prenẽs la 
peine de relire les lettres de ce pays d' entre le 15 et le 25 Octobre, 1678, 
vous verrẽs qu'il n'y a pas la moindre difficulte a mon affaire, et meme 
que Pevenement a beaucoup paſſe mes eſpẽrances. La perſonne que le Roi 
emploie ici a Ete temoin de ma conduite : il fait que pour ſatisfaire à Penga- 
gement od j'<tois entre avec lui de refuſer toutes les propoſitions qu'on me 
feroit, quelques avantageuſes qu'elles fuſſent, il m' eùt coùtẽ ſoixante mille 
cus, ſans compter ce que Pavois perdu auparavant, et ce que je viens de 
perdre depuis fix ſemaines. Je ſuis perſuade, Monſieur, que je nai pas 
beſoin de repreſenter toutes ces choſes au Roi pour Vobliger à executer la 
promeſſe qu'il a eu la bonte de me faire; je ſais combien ſa parole eſt 
inviolable ; mais on me perſecute de tous cotes, et {1 le Roi n'a la bontẽ de 
donner ſes ordres pour me tirer de la peine oi je ſuis, je ſuis ſur le point 
d'ẽtre rẽduit a la neceſſite, ou de perdre mon credit et ma reputation, ou de 
vendre mes terres pour dẽgager les paroles que Jai donnees ſur celle du 
Roi. Il n'y a point de jour que je ne ſois expoſe a des perſecutians, d' autant 
plus delagreables que les gens qui me les font ſont en droit de me les faire. 
L'affaire dont il s'agit eſt ſi peu conſiderable, que je ne doute point 
qu'elle ne finiſſe promptement, fi vous me faites la grace de reprẽſenter au 
Roi ce que je vous mande. Vous nvaves tEmoigne tant de bontés en 
pluſieurs rencontres, que Jeſpere que vous ne me refuſeres pas votre 
aſſiſtance en celle ci. Je vous demande pardon de Vembarras que je vous 
donne, et de la maniere dont je vous écris, mais vous ſaves, Monſieur, 
les raiſons que Jai d'en uſer ainſi, et le danger od je me mettrois fi. 
Jecrivois de ma main. Je ſuis, &c.” 
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Tranſlation. 


Letter from Mr. Montagu to the Miniſter, 26 Odlober, 1679,—Claims the 


French King's promiſe for the Money due to him for ruining Lord Danby. 


4 Y ee I know you are often importuned on my account, 
I cannot, Sir, diſpenſe with importuning you myſelf; I am 


preſſed in ſo ſtrange a manner, and have ſuch intereſted perſons to deal 


with, that I am in an embarraſſment, from which I cannot draw myſelf 
without your help. You know, Sir, there are near eight months run ſince 
I abſolutely fulfilled what I engaged myſelf for; and if you will be at the 
trouble of reading over the letters from this country between the 15th and 
the 25th October, 1678, you will ſee there is not the leaſt difficulty in 
my affair, and that the event has even gone beyond my hopes. "The 
perſon whom the King employs here has been a witneſs of my conduct: 
he knows, that to perform the engagement I entered into with him for 
refuſing all propoſals which might be made to me, however advantageous 


they might be, has coſt me ſixty thouſand crowns, without reckoning 


what I loſt before, and have loſt within theſe ſix weeks. I am perſuaded, 
Sir, that I have no need to repreſent all theſe things to the King, to induce 
him to execute the promiſe he had the goodneſs to make me; I know 
how inviolable his word is; but I am perſecuted on all ſides, and if the 
King is not ſo good as to give orders to extricate me from the trouble I 
am in, I am upon tne point of being reduced to the neceſſity either of 
loſing my credit and my reputation, or of ſelling my eſtates to diſengage 
the promiſes I gave upon the promiſe of the King. There is not a day 
but I am expoſed to perſecutions, the more diſagreeable as the people 
who make them have a right to do it. The affair in queſtion is ſo trifling 
that I cannot doubt of its being ſpeedily finiſhed, if you will do me the 
favour to repreſent to the King what I have wrote. You have ſhewn me 
ſo many kindneſſes on many occaſions, that I hope you will not refuſe me 
your aſſiſtance in this. I aſk pardon for the trouble I give you, and the 
manner in which I write, but you know, Sir, the reaſons I have to act 
thus, and the danger I ſhould put myſelf in if 1 wrote this with my owa 
hand, I am, &c.” : 
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In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 


T 


Upon the breaking off the treaty with France in the end of November, 
1679, Charles, to gain popularity to himſelf, made the moſt public advances 
to the Dutch and Spamards; and in the Duke of York's abſence in 
Scotland, made a defenſive alliance with Spain. Louis the XIVth, had in 
the mean time, ſeen too late his error. Barillon, as appears by his dif. 
patch of 1ſt February, 1680, got leave from his court to yield the 
diſputed article upon the margin of the treaty, and to offer Charles a 
penſion of 500,000 crowns for three years. Barillon writes to his court, 
on the 22d February, 1680, that he delays renewing the propoſal for the 
treaty till the Duke ſhall come from Scotland, whom he expects ſoon. 
On the 14th March, 1680, he writes to his court that the Duke of Tork 
was arrived, and had complained to him that Lord Sunderland and the 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth had taken advantage of his abſence to get the 
French alliance broken off, and the Spaniſh one formed; and that they 
had preſſed for the laſt of theſe meaſures in order to gain popularity to 
themſelves. After this, Barillon's diſpatches give an account of ſeveral 
attempts, made by him and the Duke of York 1n the ſpring and ſummer 
of the year 1680, to ſet propoſals on foot again for a treaty with France. 
Charles reſiſted them all; his apologies, as Barillon relates them, were 


reproaches of kindneſs. B:rillon writes to his court, 27 June, 1680, that 
Charles uſed the following expreſſions to him upon one of thoſe occaſions, 
«© Qu'il n'avoit tenu qu'a votre Majeſts d'avoir une alliance avec lui, 
et que s'il oſoit le dire, Cetoit la ſeconde faute qui s'etoit fait en France 
de cette nature; que quand la triple alliance ſe fiſt, il en avoit averti Mr, 
de Rouvigny long temps auparavant ; que je ſgavois ce qu'il m'avoit dit 
et offert.“ —*< That the want of an alliance lay at your Majeſty's door, 
and if he dared to ſay fo, it was the ſecond fault of this kind which had 
been committed in France; that when the triple alliance was made, he 
had given information of it to Mr. de Rouvigny beforehand : That I 
knew what he had ſaid and offered to myſelf.” This was a repetition of 
what he had ſaid to Barillon ſome months before ; for Barillon, on the 
12th February, 1679, wrote that Charles faid : „due lorſque la triple 
ligue ſe fiſt, il avertit long temps auparavant Mr. de Rouvigny d'avoir 
des ordres de votre Majeſté, et des pouvoirs pour conclure.“—“ That 
when the triple alliance was made, he gave warning to Monſ. Rouvigny 
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a long time before, that he might receive orders from your Majeſty, and 
powers to conclude with him.” 


In the mean time, upon the breaking off of the treaty with France in 
November, 1679, Louis had given orders to Barillon to renew his 
intrigues with the popular party in England, and to let him know the 
names and characters of the chief of thoſe with whom he had connected 
himſelf. Barillon in anſwer writes the following detail. 


Extrait de la lettre de Mr. Barillen, du 14 Decembre, 1679. 


Sire, 
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ww (v7 FORMEMENT aux ordres que votre Majeſte m'a donnes, In the Deper. 


je ſuis rentre en commerce avec les gens du parlement que Pai cri 
pouvoir Etre utiles i ſon ſervice à Pavenir. J'avois toujours entretenu des 
liaiſons avec eux pour men ſervir au beſoin. Je rendrai compte preſente- 
ment du detail comme ſa Majeſtẽ le preſcrit par ſa derniere depeche. 


J'ai pris en tous les tems fort grand ſoin de mẽnager Veſprit de nulord 
Hollis, et je crois Pavoir maintenu dans des ſentimens fort favorables aux 
intercts de votre Majeſtẽ. C'eſt l' homme d' Angleterre pour qui toutes les 
differentes cabales ont le plus de conſideration, Il eſt generalement reſpectè 
de tous les partis, mais principalement des Preſbyteriens. Rien ne m'a 
tant ſervi aupres de lui que Voffre que je lui ai faite de la part de votre 
Majeſte d'une botte de portrait de diamans, Il a tẽmoignẽ beaucoup de 
reconnoiſſance pour cette marque de Veſtime que votre Majeſte fait de lui; 
mais il n'a point acceptẽ le preſent, et je Vai encore entre les mains. Je Vai 
preſſe pluſieurs fois de le prendre, il Sen eſt toujours dẽfendu, et m'a dit 
qu'il ſerviroit votre Majeſte avec moins de ſcrupule et plus utilement s'il 
ne Pacceptoit pas, et qu'il ne pouvoit s' rẽſoudre ſans la permiſſion du Roi 
de la Grande Bretagne, ẽtant prẽſentement de fon conſeil. J'ai combattu 


par de bonnes raiſons la propoſition qu'il m'a faite, de dire a ſa Majeſte 


Britannique que votre Majeſtẽ lui voulit faire un preſent, ſous un pre- 
texte auſſi peu apparent que celui de n'en avoir point regu au ſortir de fon 
ambaſſade de France. Cependant je puis aſſurer votre Majeſtẽ que dans 


Vaffaire de grand Trẽſorier et du licenciement de Parm&e, perſonne n'a ẽtẽ 
plus utile à votre Majeſts que milord Hollis, 
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Quoiqu'il n'aille pas ſouvent au parlement, il eſt conſulte par beaucoup 
de gens, et ſes avis font d'une grand poids, Il eſt fort modere ſur le ſujet 
de Mr. le Duc d' Tork, et ſe declare qu'il ne peut conſentir a fon excluſion; 
mais, en meme tems il ſeroit Mavis que le pouvoir d'un Roi Catholique 
füt lIimite, Il apprehende que la cour ne conſerve toujours le deſſein de 
gouverner plus abſolument que les loix d' Angleterre ne le permettent, et 
1} connoit que votre Majeſtè ſcule peut facihter le ſucces d'un tel deſſein. 
C'eſt pourquoi il voudroit que la nation ne s' emportaàt pas contre la France, 
et croit que ce ſeroit une grande imprudence que de donner quelque 
ſujet de mecontentement à un Prince fi puiſſant, et qui peut ſi aiſẽment 
leur nuire. Je vois quelque fois milord Hollis, mais, pour ne pas rendre 
luſpectes des viſites trop frẽquentes, nous avons commerce enſemble par 
le Sieur Beber; c'eſt un homme qui a un grande credit ſur Peſprit de 
milord Hollis, et qui eſt fort conlidere parmi les Preſpyteriens. Il m'a 
etẽ fort utile en beaucoup do caſions, et c'eſt par lui que j'ai ẽtẽ averti a 
tems de ce qui le paſſe dans les differentes cabales. J'ai eu par la meme 
perſonne, une Ctroite liaiſon avec le Sieur Lidleyton, qui eſt un des plus 
conſiderables de la Chambre baſſe, et dont les avis ont cte toujours les 
plus ſuivis. J'ai conſerve auſſi une corrcſpondance particuliere avec le 
Sieur Pouele. Il a ẽtè mis dans le conſeil lorſqu'on y mit dis gens oppoſes a à 
la cour, il s'eſt mẽnagẽ depuis ce tems Ia, en ſorte qu'il peut toujours 
{tre utile quand le parlement s'aſſemblera; c'eſt un homme propre a rem- 
plir une des premieres charges d'Angleterre, II eſt tres eloquent et tres 
habile. Notre premier commerce eſt venu par le moyen de Mr. de Mon. 
taigu; mais je Pai entretenu depuis cela de mon chef, et fort ſecrettement, 


Le Sieur Harbord eſt encore de ceux de qui je me ſuis ſervi, et qui a 
beaucoup agi dans l'affaire du grand Trelorier et du licenciement des 
troupes; mais il ſeroit difficile de employer prẽſentement. C'eſt un 
homme qui a aſſez de credit parmi les gens des provinces. Il ſeroit plus 
propre {i on vouloit attaquer un miniſtre, qu'il ne le ſera pour parler dans 
le parlement contre une alliance que la cour voudroit faire et qu'on vou- 
droit empecher, 


Ces quatre perſonnes ont touchs ce qui leur avoit Etc promis quand le 
licenciement des troupes ſeroit fait, et que Mr. le grande Tréſorier ſeroit 
hors des affaires. 


APP END T 
© Jenvoie un meEmoire à part par lequel votre Majeſts verra ce qui a te 
donnẽ pour cela, et pour quelques autres depenſes faites par ſes ordres. 


M. de Sidney m'a ẽtẽ d'une grande utilite en bien des occaſions. C'eſt 
un homme qui a ẽtẽ dans les premieres guerres, et qui naturellement eſt 
ennemi de la cour. On Pa ſoupgonne depuis quelque tems de $tre laiſſẽ 
gagner par milord Sonderland; mais il me paroit toujours avoir les 
memes.ſentimens, et n' avoir point change de maximes. Il a beaucoup de 
credit  parmi les independans, et eſt ami intime de ceux qui ſont les plus 
oppoſes à la cour dans le parlement; il a ete Elu pour celui ci. Je ne lui 
ar donne que ce que votre Majeſte m'a permit. Il auroit bien voulu avoir 
d' avantage, et fi on lui faiſoit quelque gratification nouvelle, il ſeroit 
aiſe de Pengager entierement. Cependant il eſt dans des diſpoſitions fort 
favorables pour ce que votre Majeſte peut deſirer, et ne voudroit pas que 
PAngleterre et les Etats GEneraux fiſſent une ligue. Il eſt fort mal 
avec ſon frere qui eſt en Hollande, et ſe moque de ce que la cour gen ſert 
comme d'un negociateur. Je crois que c'eſt un homme qui ſeroit fort 
utile, ſi les affaires Angleterre ſe portoient a Pextremite. 


Depuis le tems qu'on a parle d'une alliance entre les Etats Generaux et 
PAngleterre, Jai pris beaucoup de ſoin d'entretenir les dẽfiances que 
quelques gens des plus conſiderables du parlement ont contre Mr. le Prince 
«YOrange; ils apprehendent que fon union avec la cour ne rende le gou- 
vernement plus ferme et plus autoriſe : mais a dire la verite comme elle 
me paroit, je ne crois pas qu'il fut poſſible d'empecher que le parlement 
n'approuvat une ligue qui ſeroit faite avec les Etats Generaux pour garan- 
tir la paix. Tout ce qui pourroit ſe pratiquer dans la ſuite (ſi cela arrivoit) 
ce ſeroit d'empecher le parlement de donner des ſommes conſiderables; 
ainſi je ne crois pas devoir propoſer à votre Majeſtẽ de faire prẽſentement 
de nouvelles dẽpenſes dont le ſucces ſeroit fort douteux. Il ſera toujours 
tems de faire des gratifications, et d'en promettre à ceux dont on voudra ſe 
ſervir, lorſqu'on verra que le parlement ſe doit aſſembler. 


Si votre Majeſtẽ croit que je doive encore preſſer milord Hollis d'ac- 
cepter la boẽte de diamans, je pourrois par le moyen de madame Hollis 
la faire accepter; et je ne preſume pas qu'elle füt ſi difficile qu'il Pa ẽtẽ. 
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Pattendrai auſſi les ordres de votre Majeſtẽ pour offrir quelque choſe aux 
autres dont Jai fait mention, et je ne me fervirai de la permiſſion qu'elle 
me donnera qu'en des occalions que je croirai effentielles pour ſon ſervice. 


Je dois rendre compte a votre Majeſte de ce qui regarde Mr. de Mon- 
taigu ſeparement des autres, Etant engage comme il eſt dans les interets 
de votre Majeſte par des conſiderations particulieres. J'ai eù aſſez de 
peine à me defendre depuis ſix mois des inſtances qu'il m'a faites pour le 
payement de la ſomme qui lui a été promiſe pour la perte de Mr. le 
grand Trẽſorier. II pretend que la condition eſt accomplie de ſa part. 


| Pai toujours eſfaye de lui faire connoitre que ce n'ẽtoit pas une affaire 


entierement finie, et qu'etant pleinement aſſure de ce qui lui a ete promis, 
il ne devoit pas $'inquieter que le payement ſe fit un peu plùtòt ou plit- 
tard. Il ne ſe rend point a mes raiſons. Les deux voyages que le Sieur 
Falaifeau a faits inutilement, le feroient reſoudre d'aller lui meme ſolliciter 
le payement de la ſomme qu'il pretend, s'il avoit pu quitter l' Angleterre 
dans un tems où les affaires ſont dans un ſi grande mouvement, et aux 
quelles il a une tres grande part. Votre Majeſté ſe ſouviendra, $'il lui 
plait, que Mr. Montaigu me parla au mois de Janvier paſlc, pour eſſayer 
de faire en ſorte qu'elle voulit favouriſer la prẽtention de Mr. de Mont- 
mouth: c'etoit le principal motif de ſon voyage en France quand il fut 
arrcte a Douvres. Mr, de Montaigu connùt bien dans la ſuite par la 
retenue avec laquelle je lui parlai ſur cette affaire, que votre Majeſts 
n'<toit pas diſpoſẽe a ſoutenir un deſſein ſi injuſte, et qui paroiſſoit a lors 
fort chimerique. Nous n'avons pas laifſe d'avoir un grand commerce 
enſemble, et de conſerver beaucoup de liaiſon pour les autres affaires. II 
m'a ſouvent parle de mettre milord Schaf beri dans les interèts de votre 
Majeſtẽ, et pretend que ce ne ſcroit pas une choſe impoſſible fi on vouloit 
y employer une ſomme conſiderable, Je ne ſais fi votre Majeſte jugera 
utile à ſon ſervice d'y travailler prẽſentement; ce ſeroit un moyen fort 
propre pour ſuſciter de nouveaux embarras au Roi d' Angleterre, et milord 
Schaf beri ſeroit encore plus hardi, $'il ſe ſentoit appuyẽ ſecrettement de 
votre Majeſte ; mais il ſeroit difficile de le detourner des engagemens qu'il a 
contre Mr. le Duc d' Tork, et de Vempecher de travailler pour Velevation- 
de Mr. le Duc de Montmouth, ou pour celle de Mr. le Prince d'Orange ; 
car ſes deſſeins font aſſez difficiles à penetrer, et peut Etre a-til pour but 
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principal de travailler a Fetabliſſement d'une republique, dont il cllayeroit 
Metre le chef. 


Si votre Majeſtẽ me permet de dire ce que je penſe qui ſe doive faite 
prẽſentement i Pcgard de Mr. de Montaigu, je crois qu'elle me comman- 
dera de lui donner encore des aſſurances poſitives du payement de ce qui 
lui a été promis, et qu'elle marquera un tems certain dans lequel ce 
payement ſera actuellement fait. Si, apres cela, votre Maje:te veut par 
ſon moyen, et par le moyen de madame Hervey ſa ſœur, gagner des 
membres du parlement, je puis rẽpondre qu'on ne ſauroit trouver deux 
perſonnes plus propres a traverſer tous les deſſeins de la cour. C'eſt par 
une intrigue de madame Hervey que j'ai fait conſerver a Bruxclles un 
nomme Bulſtrode, que Mr. de Louvois me manda en ce tems I etre utile 
au ſervice de votre Majeſte. Ma principale application a été avec tous 
ceux dont Jai fait prẽſentement mention, de leur 6ter le ſoupgon que 
votre Majeſtẽ veuille faire un traite avec le Roi d' Angleterre. Pai nean- 
moins obſerve de ne point donner ſur cela de paroles poſitives, principale- 
ment a milord Hollis: je lui ai ſeulement dit en general, que votre Majeſte 
ne prendroit jamais d' engagement avec ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique qui puiſſe 
etre prejudiciable à la libertẽ et aux privileges des Anglois. 


Je ne dirai rien à votre Majeſte ſur le ſujet de Mr. le Duc de Bouquing- 
ham, parcequ'il n'eſt pas ici preſentement, et que votre Majeſte connoit 
par elle meme de quel uſage il peut etre pour ſon ſervice. Je ne doute 
pas qu'il n'ait ẽtẽ mal ſatisfait du refus que je fis cet ẽtẽ de lui donner les 
vingt mille ecus, dont il croyoit pouvoir diſpoſcr. Jaime mieux lui 
laiſſer croire que je faiſois cette Epargne de mon chef, que de lui faire 
connoitre que Jen avois l'ordre. Comme je le vis dans le deſſein d'aller 
en France, et que je ne doute pas qu'il n'y aĩt ẽtẽ, je crois que lorſqu'il 
paroitra ici, je le trouverai diſpoſe a ſervir votre Majeſte quand les occa- 
ſions s' en prẽſenteront. Il ne me paroit pas qu'il ait un grand credit dans 
le parlement, mais il pourroit ètre plus utile a Pegard du peuple, et dans 
les tems de troubles. Ce ne ſont pas les eſprits regles qui font les coups 
les plus conſiderables.“ 
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Tranſlation, 


Extra of Mr. Barillon's letter to Louis the XIV th.- Names and charatters 
of individuals of the popular party who act in a ſecret correſpondence with 
France. 


Sire, December 14, 1679. 
15 ONFORMABLE to the orders your Majeſty has given me, I 
have re- entered into a correſpondence with the perſons in parlia- 
ment who I thought might be uſeful to your ſervice hereafter, I had 
always kept meaſures with them to make uſe of them in time of need. I 
ſhall at preſent give your Majeſty the detail, as you order by your laſt 
diſpatch. 


I have at all times taken great care to manage Lord Hollis, and I 
believe I have kept him in very favourable ſentiments for your Majeſty's 
intereſts. He is the man of all England for whom the different cabals 
have the moſt conſideration. He is reſpected in general by all parties, but 
principally by the Preſbyterians. Nothing did me ſo much ſervice with 
him as the offer I made him on your Majeſty's part of a box with your 
picture ſet with diamonds. He made oreat acknowledgments for this 
mark of your Majeſty's efteem ; but he has not accepted the preſent, and 
I have it ſtill. I have preſſed him many times to take it; he has always 
excuſed himſelf, and told me that he ſhould ſerve your Majeſty with leſs 
ſcruple and more uſefully if he did not accept it, and that he could not 
reſolve to take it without the permiſſion of the King of Great Britain, 
being at preſent of his council. I oppoſed with very good reafons the 
propoſal he made to me of telling his Britannick - Majeſty that your Ma- 
jeſty would make him a preſent, under the very improbable pretence of his 
not having received one at the expiration of his embaſſy to France. In the 
mean time I can aſſure your Majeſty, that in the affair of the high Trea- 


ſurer and the diſbanding of the army, no perſon was more uſeful to your 
Majeſty than Lord Hollis. 


Although he does not often go to parliament, he is conſulted by many 


people, and his advice has great weight. He is very moderate upon 


the ſubject of the Duke of York, and declares he cannot conſent to his 
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excluſion ; but, at the ſame time, he is of opinion that the power of a 


Catholick King of England ſhould be limited. He is apprehenſive the 


court will always adhere to the deſign of governing more abſolutely than 
the laws of England admit, and he knows that your Majeſty alone can 
facilitate the ſucceſs of ſuch a deſign. Upon this account he wiſhes that 
the nation may not be ſtirred up againit France ; and believes it would be a 
great imprudence to give any cauſe of diſcontent to a Prince. ſo powerful, 
and who can fo eaſily hurt them. I ſometimes ſee Lord Hollis, but, not 
to give ſuſpicion by too frequent viſits, we have correſpondence together 
by the Sieur Beber; he is a man who has great credit with Lord Hollis, 
and who is greatly conſidered amongſt the Preſbyterians; he has been very 
uſeful to me on many occaſions, and it is through him I have been in- 


formed in time of what paſſes in the different cabals. I have had, through 


the ſame perſon, a ſtrict connexion with M. Lyttelton, who is one of the 
moſt conſiderable in the houſe of commons, and whoſe opinions have 
always been. the moſt followed. I have alſo kept a particular correſpon- 
dence with Mr. Powle. He was put into the council when the perſons 
who oppoſed the court were put there. He has ſo conducted himſelf ſince 
that time, that he will always be uſeful when the parliament ſhall meet : he 
is a man fit to fill one of the firſt poſts in England; he is very eloquent 
and very able; our firſt correſpondence came through Mr. Montagu's 
means; but I have ſince kept it by my own, and very ſecretly. 


Mr. Harbord is another of thoſe whom I have made uſe of, and who 


bore an active part in the affair of the Treaſurer and the diſbanding the 
troops; but it would be difficult to employ him at preſent. He has con- 
ſiderable credit amongſt people in the country; he would be more fit if a 
miniſter was to be attacked, than he will be to ſpeak in parliament againſt 
an alliance which the court would make, and the other party hinder. 


Theſe four have touched what was-promiſed them, when the diſbanding 
the troops ſhould be finiſhed, and the high Treaſurer removed from affairs. 


I ſend a memorial apart, by which your Majeſty will ſee. what has been 
given for this, and ſome other expences laid out by your orders. 


Mr. Sidney has been of great uſe to me on many occaſions. He is a man 
who was in the firſt wars, and who is naturally an enemy to the court. He 


has for ſome time been ſuſpected of being gained by Lord Sunderland; 
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but he always appeared to me to have the ſame ſentiments, and not to have 
changed maxims. He has a great deal of credit amongſt the independants, 
and is alſo intimate with thoſe who are the moſt oppoſite to the court in 
parliament. He was elected for this preſent one. I gave him only what 
your Majeſty permitted me. He would willingly have had more, and if 
a new gratification was given him, it would be eaſy to engage him entirely, 
However he is very favorably diſpoſed to what your Majeſty may deſire , 
and is not willing that England and the States General ſhould make a 
league. He is upon bad terms with his brother, who is in Holland, and 


laughs at the court's making uſe of him as a negociator. I believe he is a 


man who would be very uſeful if the affairs of England ſhould be brought 


to extremities, 


Since the time that an alliance has been ſpoken of between the States 
General and England, I have taken a great deal of care to nouriſh the 
difidence which ſome of the moſt conſiderable perſons in parliament have 
of the Prince of Orange ; they are apprehenſive that his union with the 
court will render the government more firm, and give it more authority : 
but to ſay the truth, as it appears to me, I do not believe it would be 
poſſible to prevent the parliament from approving a league made with the 
States General to guarantee the peace. All that could be done afterwards 
(if it ſhould happen) would be to hinder the parliament from giving con- 
ſiderable ſums; I therefore do not think I ought to propoſe to your Majeſty 
the making any new expence at preſent, the ſucceſs of which might be 
very doubtful. It will be always time enough to give and promiſe new 


rewards to*thoſe whole ſervices may be wiſhed for, when it is ſeen if the 
parliament 1s to be aſſembled. 


If your Majeſty thinks I ought again to preſs Lord Hollis to accept the 
box of diamonds, I may by means of Lady Hollis make him accept it; I 


don't preſume ſhe will be ſo difficult as he has been. I ſhall alſo wait your 


M.yeſty's orders for offering any thing to the others of whom I have made 


mention, but ſhall not make uſe of the permiſſion you may give unleſs 
on occaſions which I ſhall think eſſential to your ſervice. 


I ought to give your Majeſty an account of what regards Mr. Montagu 
ſeparate from the others, being engaged as he is in your Majeſty's intereſts 


Mr. Sidney's election was found not to be good. 


e 


by particular conſiderations. I have had trouble enough to defend myſelf 
for theſe ſix months againſt his ſolicitations for the payment of the ſum 
which was promiſed him for the ruin of the high Treaſurer. He alledges 
that the condition 1s fulfilled on his part. I have always endeavoured to 
make him underſtand that it was an affair not entirely finiſhed, and that 
being fully aſſured of what had been promiſed to him, he ought not to 
make himſelf uneaſy whether the payment be made a little ſooner or later. 
He does not give way to my reaſons. The two journeys which the Sieur 
Falaiſeau has made to no purpoſe, would have made him reſolve to go 
himſelf to folicit the payment of the ſum he pretends a right to, if 
he could have left England at a time when affairs are in ſo great com- 
motion, and in which he has acted ſo great a part. Your Majeſty will 
remember, if you pleaſe, jthat Mr. Montagu ſpoke to me in the month 
of January laſt, to try if you would favour the Duke of Monmouth's 
pretenſions : it was the principal motive of his journey to France when he 
was ſeized at Dover. Mr. Montagu knew well afterwards by the reſerved- 
neſs with which I ſpoke to him upon that affair, that your Majeſty was 
not diſpoſed to ſupport ſo unjuſt a deſign, and which then appeared very 
chimerical. However upon other affairs we have always had a good cor- 
reſpondence, and have preſerved the greateſt union. He has often ſpoken 
to me of getting Lord Shafteſbury into your Majeſty's intereſts, and 
alledges that it would not be impoſſible if a conſiderable ſum were em- 
ployed. I don't know if your Majeſty will judge it uſeful to your ſervice 
to endeavour at it at preſent; it would be a very proper means to ſtir up 
new embarraſſments to the King of England, and Lord Shafteſbury would 
be ſtill more bold, if he found himſelf ſecretly ſupported by your Majeſty : 
but it will be difficult to turn him from his engagements againſt the Duke 
of York, and to prevent his beſtirring himſelf for the elevation of the 
Duke of Monmouth, or for that of the Prince of Orange; for his deſigns 
are difficult enough to penetrate: And perhaps his principal end is to en- 
deavour the eſtabliſhment of a Republick, of which he would aim at 
being chief. 


If your Majeſty will give me leave to ſay what I think ought to be 
done at preſent with regard to Mr. Montagy, I think you might command 
me to give him poſitive aſſurances of the payment of what was promiled 
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him, and that a certain time be named on which this payment ſhall be 
actually made: if after this your Majeſty will, by his means and thoſe of 
Mrs. Hervey his ſiſter, gain any members of ere cond anſwer 
that two perſons cannot be found more proper to traverſe all the deſigns 
of the court. It was by an intrigue of Mrs, Hervey that I cauſed to be 
continued at Bruſſels a certain perſon named Bulſtrode, who, as Monſ. 
de Louvois at that time informed me, was uſeful to your Majeſty's 
ſervice, It has been my principal application with thoſe whom I have at 
preſent mentioned, to take away from them the leaſt ſuſpicion that your 
Majeſty will enter into a treaty with the King of England. I. have, how- 
ever, taken care not to uſe poſitive words upon this, eſpecially G my 
Lord Hollis; I have only told him in general that your Majeſty will 
never enter into any engagement with his Britannick - Majeſty which 
might be prejudicial to the liberties and privileges of the Engliſh. 


I will ſay nothing to your Majeſty upon the ſabject of che Dake of 
Buckingham, becauſe he is not here at preſent, and your Majeſty Knows 


of yourſelf of what uſe he may be to your ſervice. I don't doubt but he 


is diſſatisfhed with the refuſal I gave him this {ſummer of the twenty thou- 
ſand crowns, which he wanted the power of diſpoſing of; I would rather 
let him think that I made this ſaving of myſelf, than let him know that I 
did it by order. As I ſaw he had a deſign of going to France, and doubt 


not he has been there, I imagine, when he appears here, I ſhall find him 


diſpoſed to ſerve your Majeſty when occaſions "ſhall preſent. It does not 
appear to me he has great credit in parliament, but he may be uſeful with 
regard to the populace, and in times of troubles. It is not the moſt regu- 
lar minds which always ftrike the moſt conſiderable ſtrokes.” 


As there was no parliament, and no traffick for money between Louis 
and Charles, in the ſummer of the year 1680, Barillon's diſpatches are not 
very intereſting during that period; yet it appears from them that the 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland had quitted the intereſt of 
the Duke, and were anxious to bring about a reconciliation between the 
parliament and the King ; that the Duke was extremely averſe from this, 
and thought a civil war the preferable way of extricating the King from 


the difficulties he was under, bb 1 
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Barillon writes thus to Louis the XIVth, on the 19th Auguſt, 1680. In the Depor. 


* Le deſſein de Monſ. le Duc d' York ſeroit que les affaires ſe portaſſent 
à Pextremite, et qu'on en vint a une rupture ouverte, II eſt perſuade 
que Pauthorite royale ne ſe peut retablir en Angleterre que par une guerre 
civile. II croiroit prevenir par Ia le peril dont il eſt menace.” ! The 
Duke of York's deſign is that things ſhould be brought to extremities, 
and come to an open rupture. He is perſuaded that the royal authority 
can be eſtabliſhed in England only by a civil war. By this he thinks to 
prevent the danger with which he is threatened.” 


Charles, however, choſe a leſs dangerous experiment, and to get ſup- 


plies at home, ſince he got them no longer from F rance, aſſembled his 
parliament on the 21ſt of October, 1680. 


Before it met he was under an extreme embarraſſment whether to ſend his 
brother again into Scotland. The following diſpatch gives an account of 


this, as well as of the ſyſpicions which the Duke of York entertained of 
his brother's adviſers, 


Extrait d'une depiche de Mr. de Barillon au Noi, 28 Octobre, 1680. 


R. le Duc d' Vork m' envoya chercher il y a deux jours par Mr. In the Depori 


Churcheil: il me dit que je voyois les affaires dans une grand 
agitation ; qu'il ne deſeſperoit pas tant de pouvoir de fe ſauver, et que le 
Roi fon frere n'eſt pas encore entierement determine a Pabandonner a ſon 
parlement z que les avis avoient ẽtẽ preſque partages au conſeil, que ſa 
reſolution à lui ẽtoĩt d'attendre ce que le parlement feroit ; qu'il ne croioit 
pas que le Roi ſon frere voulut le livrer à ſes enemis, et qu'il auroit tou- 
jours le tems de ſe retirer; que milord Sunderland et madame de Portſ- 
mouth ẽtoient embarraſſẽs de ce que leur avis n'avoit pas ẽtẽ ſuivi, et que 
Yon reconnoitroit peutetre que fon depart. ſcroit inutile. 


Ce Prince me dit enſuite qu'il connoillvic preſentement comment il avoit 
ere trahi. Que Mr. Temple, milord Sonderland, et Mr. Henri Sidney 
avoient concertẽ avec Mr. le Prince d'Orange le traite avec FEipagne, et 
de conduire enſuite les affaires au point ou elles ſont. Que Mr. Vanleuve 
venoit pour eſſayer de faire que Mr. le Prince d'Orange profitat de ſa 
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ruine; et qu'il avoit ete trompe par tous ceux en qui il devoit plus ſe fier; 
que je ne le devois pas croire aſſez mal-habile pour ne s' tre pas appercu 
depuis quel que tems d'une partie de ce qu'il voit prelentement, mais 
qu'il n*&toir pas en ſon pouvoir de Pempecher, et qu'il ne vouloit pas don- 
ner à ceux qui Pont trompẽ un pretexte de ſe plaindre par la defiance qu'il 
leur auroit temoignẽe; qu'on auroit eſflaye de le raſſurer par toutes ſortes 
de ſermens; qu'il $'ctoit encore raſſure ſur Pexperience du paſſe, qui avoit 
du faire connoitre au Roi ſon frere, et a ceux qui ont ſa principale confi- 
ance, combien il avoit ẽtẽ inutil au Comte de Dambi de le faire ſortir du 
royaume, et le peu de gre que le parlement lui en avoit ſcu. Qu'il me 
prioit de faire connoitre a votre Majelte ce qui fe paſſe, et de lui repre- 
lenter que ſa ſeule protection peut garantir le Roy de la Grande Bretagne 
d'une ruine entiere. Que ceux qui ſont aupres de lui le veulent livrer au 
parlement pour ſe ſauver, et que le gouvernement ſera enticrement change 
des que le parlement ſera venu a bout de le faire ſortir et de l'exclure. II 
ajouta que Monſ. Heyde avoit parle au Roi de la Grande Bretagne avec 
beaucoup de fermete et de vigueur, pour le faire connoitre qu'il ne pouvoit 
abandonner ſon frere ſans ſe perdre; que cela Pavoit embarrafſe; que 
d'autres gens du conſeil avoient encore parle a ſa Majeſte Britannique, et 
qu'il ne deſeſperoit pas qu'on ne put lui faire connoitre combien les con- 
ſeils qu'on lui donne ſont dangereux; qu' avec cela il ne ſeroit point ſut- 
pris ſi le Roy ſon frere le faiſoit partir dans deux jours.“ 


Tranſlation. 
Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth, Ofcber 28, 


1680.——T he Duke uncertain if he is to be ſent to Scotland. His ſuſpicion cf 
his brother's adviſers.—T he Duke begs the ſupport of France. 


& H FE. Duke of York ſent for me two days ago by Mr. Churchill; 

he ſaid, that I ſaw matters in a great agitation ; that he did 
not deſpair of being able to ſave himſelf, and that the King his brother 
is not yet entirely determined to abandon him to his parliament; that the 
opinions of the council had been almoſt equally divided, and the reſolution 
of it as to him was to wait to ſee what parliament would do; that he did 
not believe that the King his brother would deliver him to his enemies, 
and that he ſhould always have time to retire z that Lord Sunderland and 
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Lady Portſmouth were embarraſſed from their opinion, not having been 


followed, and perhaps they might yet acknowledge that his departure 
would be unneceſſary. 


This Prince then told me that he knew now how he had been betrayed. 
That Mr. Temple, Lord Sunderland, and Mr. Henry Sidney had con- 
certed with the Prince of Orange the treaty with Spain, and afterwards to 
bring affairs to the point they are at. That Mr. Vanleuve was come to try 
to make the Prince of Orange a gainer by his ruin; and that he had been 
cheated by all thoſe in whom he had tlie moſt reaſon to have confided; 
that I ſhould not think him ſo weak as not to have ſeen for ſome time paſt 
a part of what he ſees at preſent, but it was not in his power to hinder it; 


end that he was unwilling to give thoſe who had deceived him a pretence 


to complain of the diffidence he might have ſhewn of them; that they 
would have tried to make him eaſy again by all forts of oaths; that he 
itil comforted himſelf upon the experience of the paſt, which ought to 
make his brother know, and thoſe who have his principal confidence, 
how unſerviceable to the Earl of Danby it had been, to make him (the Duke) 
go out of the kingdom, and what ſmall thanks the parliament had given him 
for it; that he begged me to let your Majeſty know what is paſſing ; and to 


repreſent that your protection alone can ſave the King of Great Britain 


from utter ruin; that thoſe who are about him will give him up to parlia- 
ment to ſave themſelves ; and that the government will be entirely changed 
as ſoon as the parliament ſhall obtain his (the Duke's) baniſhment and exclu- 
ſon. He added, that Mr. Hyde had ſpoken to the King of Great Britain 
with much firmneſs and vigour, to convince him that he could not abandon 
his brother without being ruined himſelf : that this had embarrafled him 
that others of the council had again ſpoken to his Britannick Majeſty, 
and he did not deſpair but they might make him ſenſible how dangerous 


are the councils that are given him; that notwithſtanding all this he ſhould | 


not be ſurpriſed if the King his brother made him depart in two days.” 


The Duke of York judged right in his ſuſpicions of his brother's ſteadi- 
neſs, expreſſed in the end of this laſt letter; a few days after he received 
an order for retiring to Scotland; but this created a new embarraſſment 
to Charles, for the Duke fearing a perſonal attack from parliament in his 
abſence, inſiſted, before he went, to have a pardon for his protection. 
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The following is a note in Lord Angleſea's hand-writing of the debates 
in council upon that ſubject. 
Earl of Angleſea (Lord Privy Seal) his minutes at the council, Oct. 15, 1680, 
Among the © T the council, October 15, 1680, till late at night : Never any 
OE bet yet condemned for reconciling to the church of Rome ; ſhall your 
= publiſh- brother be the firſt ? 


The Duke's flight takes away poſſibility of baile ; the Tower then 
followes when he is caught; the Lords power of bail is loſt, which yet 
is left to the judges of the King's Bench, 

The parliament, which knew all that is yet knowen, inſtead of 
accuſing him gave him priviledge above all other ſubjects : It ſeems the 
accuſation againſt him dyed then with your Majeſty and them; will your 
Majeſty now revive it alone, upon the noiſe of a clandeſtine practice, 
before the parliament ſits to accuſe him? 

And all this after your Majeſty declares your reſolution to tick to 
the church. 

If they impeach or bring an attainder, is your Majeſty to be adviſed to 
diſſolve ? then its better after a pardon, if they accule, to diſſolve, for 
this is in maintenance of the prerogative z the other is in maintenance of 
Poperg. 

If there is not one Lord that would adviſe execution, which is the end 
of the law, how can any one adviſe what leads thereunto ? 

Tell the parliament you have pardoned him, yet diſlike his religion ſo 
much that you have forbid him, and you will not have him come near 
your councils. 

Thoſe that preſſe his. removal, which will draw on his impeachment, 
yet would not have him ſuffer. 

Lord Eſſex obſerved: Good councel to pardon, if we were the Duke 3 
councellors, but we are your Majeſty's. 

The act of the teſt hath led you to a pardon. 

No honeſt man believes your majeſty a Papiſt; for he that believes it 
and dares not ſay ſo is a knave. | 

Not to give a pardon is to neceſſitate a diſſolution ; take courage, for 


without rebellion you are ſafe from the ſuſpicion of popery. 


If not execute, but diſſolve, rather why not pardon. I ſaw the K. 


(i. e. King) was turned againſt his B. (i. e. brother) but I and moſt of the 
council did our dutyes.“ | 
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The King having refuſed a pardon to the Duke, he became deſperate. in ge Depot. 


Barillon had written his court on the 24th October, 1680, that the Duke 
refuſed to go to Scotland, that the two Secretaries of State and Lord 
Halifax and Lord Eſſex had intreated him in vain, and that the King was 


under great perplexity, becauſe it was againſt law to compel the Duke to 
leave the kingdom without his conſent. 


Among other ſchemes of revenge, the Duke of Vork about this time 
told Barillon, that he would defend himſelf by a civil war from Scotland 


and Ireland. An account of this, and of the ſtate of parties in England, 
is to be found in the following diſpatch. 


Extrait d'une Depeche de Mr. Barillon au Roi, 31 Octobre, 1680. 


6 R. le Duc et Madame la Ducheſſe d'York embarquerent hier 


matin dans la r. viere pour aller en Ecoſſe. Le Roy de la Grande: 


Bretagne les alla conduire juſques au Lich. Pai eu un long entretien 
avec M. le Duc d' Vork dans lequel ce Prince m'a laiſſé voir de grandes 
marques de douleur; il ſe croit entierement abandonnẽ, et ne compte pas 
d'ètre longtems en Ecoſſe. Le Roi ſon frere leur a pourtant donne de 
belles paroles, et lui a dit que la ſeule nccefſite Pobligeoit i Péloigner; 
qu'il lui auroit ẽtẽ impoſſible de le ſoutenir contre les efforts de la chambre 
baſſe, et qu'il ẽtoĩt bien plus à propos de caſſer le parlement ſur quelqu' 
autre ſujet, comme fur celui des eveques, que fur Paccuſation qui ſe pour- 
ſuivroit contre lui; qu'il n'auroit pas été en ſon pouvoir de Pempecher 


d'aller a la Tour; qu'il lui promettoit cependant de ne le jamais abandon- 
ner, et qu'il en connoit les conſequences. 


Mr. le Duc d' Vork croit que M. le Prince d' Orange viendra bientot icy, 
dans le deſſein de profiter de ce qui ſe fera contre lui. 


Je ne repeterai pas a votre Majeſte tout ce que Mr. le Duc d'York m'a 
dit ſur le paſſe: il eſt entre dans les dẽtails des premiers traitẽs qui ont ẽtẽ 
faits entre votre Majeſts et le Roy fan frere; et ſe plaignit en termes fort 
vchẽmens du traitement qu'il recoit pour une affaire dans laqu'elle il nia 
fait qu' obeir et ſe conformer aux volontẽs du Roy de la Grande Bretagne. 


In the Depot, 
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Il me fit entendre que quelques uns des Seigneurs qui ſont priſonniers à 


la Tour avoient ẽtẽ dans le fecret de tout ce qui ayoit EtE projetts, et qu'il 


ne comprenoit pas que le Roi ſon frere voultt mettre tous les Catholiques 
au deſeſpoir, et les perſecuter ſans aucunes meſures. II ajouta à cela en 
termes pleins de coiere et de reſſentiment, que ſi on le pouſſoit i bout, et 
qu'il ſe voye en état d' tre entierement ruine par ſes ennemis, il trouvera 
les moyens de les en faire repentir, et fe vangera d'eux en vangeant auſſi 
votre Majeſts de la conduite qu'on a tenue icy a fon égard; cela veut 
dire qu'il eſpere pouvoir exciter des troubles en Ecoſſe et en Irlande, et 
qu'il pretend meme avoir un parti en Angleterre plus conſiderable qu'on 
ne fe imagine. II finit fon diſcours par de grandes proteſtations d'ètre 
cternellement attache a votre Majette, et par une tres humble pricre de 
lui accorder ſa protection, 


Je repondis a tout cela dans les termes qui me parurent les plus conve- 
nables a Petat au quel ce Prince eſt rẽduit, ſans entrer en rien de particulier. 


Si M. le Duc d' Vork demeure en Ecoſſe, il pretend pouvoir rcunir les 
factions qui diviſent ce royaume, et ſe mettre en état de n'y ètre pas op- 
prime : il ne paroit pas qu'on ait aucune intention icy de lui en donner le 
loifir, et je ne doute pas qu'on ne l'en faſſe ſortir auſſitot que le parlement 
Paura demande a ſa Majeſté Britannique. Tout cela me paroit deja con- 
ccrte, et il eſt fort vraiſembable que milord Sunderland et Madame de 
Portſmouth ſont d'accord avec M. le Duc de Monmouth et avec milord 
Schaf beri. II n'y a aucun doute que M. le Duc de Monmouth n'ait vu le 
Roi de la Grande Bretagne, et qu'il n'y ait entre eux un racommodement 
ſecret. Je ne vois perſonne qui ne ſoit perſuade que M. le Duc de Mon- 
mouth reatrera bientot dans toutes ſes charges: on parle de lui faire avoir 
celle de grand maitre de la maiſon qua le Duc.d'Ormond. II eſt aſſez 
difficile de comprendre comment Vinteret de M. le Prince d'Orange et ce- 
lui de Mr. le Duc de Monmouth peuvent s'accorder. Mr. de Montaigu 
dit, que M. le Duc de Monmouth ne tẽmoigne point preſentement d'avoir 
d' autre deſſein que celui de procurer le bien et Vavantage de toute la nation 
par Fexcluſion de Mr, le Duc d' Tork, mais que dans le fonds il ſuivra ſa 
pointe, et hazardera tout plutot que de ſe ſoumettre volontairement 4 
M. le Prince d' Orange. Il pretend avancer ſes affaires et reuſſir plus aiſc- 
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ment, Etant rentre a la cour, par le moyen du parlement, et ſe tenant tou- 
jours uni avec ceux qui ont le plus de credit parmi le peuple. 


Les miniſtres paroiſſent fort ports pour M. le Prince d'Orange ; mais 
on croit qu'ils le reſervent la liberte de Pabandonner s'ils rencontrent trop 
de difficultes a faire rẽuſſir ſes pretentions, et que le Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne fera g.ncralemert tout ce qu'il faudra pour plaire au parlement. 
J'ai ſcu que ce Prince avoit dit en ſecret a une perſonne confidente, qu'il 
ctoĩt aſſure que M. le Prince d' Orange T 'aſſiſteroit d' hommes et d' argent ſi 
les affaires ſe pouſſent icy a Pextremite, et qu'elles en viennent au point 
d'etre decidces par la force. Je n'ai pas manque de faire ſavoir tout cela 
à des gens qui en feront un bon uſage. 


Pobſerve cependant exactement la conduite que votre Majeſtè m'a pre- 
ſcrite: je me ſuis tenu fort reſerve avec M. de Montaigu fur le ſujet de 
M. le Duc de Monmouth : j'ai eſſayẽ de lui faire comprendre que Vinteret 
de votre Majeſté ſe renſermoit a empècher que le parlement ne donnat 
de Vargent au Roi de la Grande Bretagne de quoi ſoutenir les alliances, 
mais que votre Majeſtè ne pouvoit entrer dans d'autres affaires entiere- 
ment ſeparces de ce qui s' agite prẽſentement; que je voyois votre Majelſtc 
fort Eloignce de favoriſer le parti du Prince d'Orange, et qu'elle jugeoit 
meme fort important pour ſon ſervice d' empècher qu'il ne $'ctablit ſur la 
ruine de Due d' Vork; qu'en cela il me paroiſſdit que M. le Duc de Mon- 


mouth trouvoit une grand avantage parcequ'il auroit le meme ennemi que 


la France, tant que Mr. le Prince d' Orange tiendroit la conduite qu'il a 


tenue depuis quelques annces, et que vrailemblement il n'a pas deſſein 


de changer. 


Pai cru, Sire, que je devois parler en ce ſens à M. Montaigu pour em- 


pecher que M. le Duc de Monmouth ne perde entierement l'eſperance 
d'avoir la protection de votre Majeſte, et que cela ne facilite ſon racom- 
modement avec le Prince d' Orange. 


Jenvoye à votre Majeſte un memoire de la dẽpenſe que j'ai faite, juſ- 
ques a prẽſent; les affaires ſont trop melces, et les interets trop oppolcs et 


trop difficiles pour pouvoir prendre des meſures entierement ſures; ainſi j'ai 
crù ne devoir pas employer des ſommes conliderables, avant que je puiſſe 
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voir (par ce qui ſe paſſera dans les premieres ſcances du parlement) quel 
[| chemin les affaires prendront. Tout ce que japprends de divers endroits 
| | me fait juger, que le Roi de la Grande Bretagne i rẽſolu de faire ce que le 
| parlement voudra; mais ce Prince pourra bien encore changer de reſo- 
[ lution, car aſſurement on lui demandera des choſes qui ancantiront entiere- 
ment Pautorite royale. Il y en a une que je ſcai qui eſt agitce dans les 
| cabales, c'eſt de demander un parlement tous les ans, et qu'il puiſſe etre 
i aſſis pendant un tems aſſez conſiderable pour regler les affaires qui regar- 
| deront l'interèt de la nation: fi cela étoit ctabli, la forme du gouverne- 
| ment ſeroit entierement changee ; car quand le parlement ne ſeroit pas 
| aſſemble, il gouverneroit par le moyen d'un conſeil qui ne feroit rien que 
ce qu'il croiroit devoir Etre approuve du parlement dans la ſuite, 


Je vis hier au ſoir M. de Montaigu, il ne me cacha point que M. le 
Duc de Monmouth étoit racommode avec Madame de Portſmouth et 
milord Sonderland, et qu'il fe faiſoit diverſes propoſitions pour Pavenir, et 
qu'il y auroit de grands changemens a la cour. Si cela eſt comme je n'en 
doute pas; M. le Duc d' Vork ſera entierement abandonne et exclu. On 
m'a dit aujourhui qu'il ne demeurera pas a Edinbourg, mais dans une 
maiſon de campagne de Duc de Rothez. II eſt aiſe de voir que c'eſt une 
preparation pour ne le pas laiſſer en Ecoſſe. 


Pai ſcu qu'au ſortir d'un conſeil, dans le quel il y eut onze voix à ne 
point faire ſortir le Duc d' Vork contre ſept qui en <toient d' avis, le Roi 
de la Grande Bretagne dit, “il faut qu'il forte puiſqu'il a tant de gens 
pour lui.“ 


Le Sieur Seymer, ancien Speker, dit dans le meme conſeil, que ceux 
i qui opinoient ft facilement à la ſortie de M. le Duc d' Vork opineroient une 
1 5 autre fois avec la meme facilite pour faire ſortir le Roi de la Grande Bre- 
| tagne, ſi le peuple le vouloit. Mr. Godolfin repliqua à cela, et dit, © ſi le 
Duc ne ſort pas preſentement, il faudra qu'il ſorte dans quinze jours, et 
le Roi avec lui.” La verit6 eſt, que le dedans de la cour, c'eſt à dire, ceux 
qui ont la conffance de ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique, parurent plus ardens pour 
faire ſortir M. le Duc d' Vork que les plus emportes du parlement. Tout 
cela fait croire que le Roi de la Grande Bretagne ne veut pas le ſoutenir, 
mais profiter, de ſon abandonnement, s'il eſt poſſible.” 
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_ Tranſlation. 
Extraft of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th, Of, 31, 1680, 
— State of. the court. The Dutcheſs of Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland 
have given up the Duke of York, —T be Duke's deſperate ſchemes of revenge. 


cc 6 Rb Duke and Dutcheſs of York embarked yeſterday morning in 

the river for Scotland. The King of Great Britain conducted 
them to Leigh. I had a long converſation with the Duke of York, 
in which that Prince ſhewed great marks of miſery ; he thinks himſelf 
entirely abandoned, and does not reckon upon being long in Scotland, 
The King his brother however gave them fine words, and told him that 
neceſſity alone obliged him to ſend him away : that it would have been 
impoſſible for him to ſupport him againſt the efforts of the Lower Houſe, 
and that it was much more proper to diſſolve the parliament upon any 
other account (as that of the Biſhops) than upon an accuſation which 
might have been proſecuted againſt him; that it would not have been in 
his power to have prevented his going to the Tower; that he promiſed 


him however never to abandon him, and that he knows the conſequences. 


' The Duke of York believes that the Prince of Orange will come here 


ſoon, with a deſign to draw advantage from what may be done againſt him 
the Duke. | 


I will not repeat to your Majeſty all the Duke of York ſaid about 


things paſt : he entered into a detail of the firſt treaties which were made 


between your Majeſty and the King his brother; and complained in very 


vehement terms of the treatment he receives for an affair in which he had 


only obeyed and conformed himſelf to the will of the King of Great 
Britain. 


He informed me that ſome of the Lords who are priſoners in the Tower 


had been in the ſecret of all that had been projected, and that he did not 
underſtand how the King his brother. could chuſe to drive all the Catho- 


licks to deſpair, and perſecute them without meaſure. To this he added, 
in terms full of rage, that if he was puſhed to extremity, and ſaw him- 


ſelf like to be entirely ruined by his enemies, he would find means to 
make them repent it, and reyenge himſelf of them by giving your Majeſty 
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alſo your revenge for the conduct they had held here with regard to you 
the meaning of which is, that he hopes to be able to excite troubles in 
Scotland and Ireland, and he even alledges he has a party in England 
more conſiderable than is thought of. He finiſhed his d.ſcourſe with great 
proteſtations of being eternally attached to your Majeſty, and by a very 
humble prayer to grant him your protection. 


To all this I anſwered in terms which appeared to me the moſt ſuitable 
to the condition this Prince is reduced to, without entering into any thing 
particular, 


If the Duke of York remains in Scotland, he alledges he may be able 
to re-unite the factions which divide that country, and to put himſelf in a 
condition not to be oppreſſed there : it does not appear that they have any 
intention here to give him leiſure to do it; and I do not doubt but 
they will oblige him to quit ir as ſoon as the parliament demands it of his. 
Britannick Majeſty. All this appears to me to be already concerted; and 
it is very probable that Lord Sunderland and Lady Portſmouth are agreed 
with the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shafteſbury, There is no doubt 


but the Duke of Monmouth has ſeen the King of Great Britain, and that 


there is a ſecret reconciliation between them. I don't fee a perſon who is 


not perſuaded that the Duke of Monmouth will ſoon. be replaced in all 
his employments : they talk of giving him the office of Lord Steward of 
the Houſchold, which the Duke of Ormond has, It is difficult to com- 
prehend how the intereſt of the Prince of Orange and that of the Duke 
of Monmouth can agree. Mr. Montagu ſays, the Duke of Monmouth 
at preſent ſhews no other deſign than that of procuring the good and ad- 
vantage of all the nation by the Duke of York's excluſion ; but at the 
bottom that he will purſue his point, and hazard all rather than ſubmit 
willingly to the Prince of Orange. He alledges, that when he is once re- 
eſtabliſhed at court, he will advance his affairs, and ſucceed more eaſily by 
the means of parliament, and by keeping himſelf always united with thoſe 
who have the greateſt credit among the people. 


The Miniſters appear much inclined to the Prince of Orange; but it is 
believed they reſerve to themſelves the Jiberty of abandoning him if they 


meet with too many difficulties in making his pretenſions ſucceed ; and 


0 
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that the King of Great Britain will in general do what he can to pleaſe his 


parliament. I know that this Prince ſaid privately to a confidant, that he 


was aſſured the Prince of Orange would aſſiſt him with men and money it 
affairs here were puſhed to extremities, and came to the point of being 
decided by force. I have not failed to make all this known to perſons 
who will make a good uſe of it. 


I obſerve exactly, however, the conduct your Majeſty has preſcribed to 
me. I keep myſelf very reſerved with Mr. Montagu upon the ſubject of 
the Duke of Monmouth : I have endeavoured to make him underſtand 
that your Majeſty's intereſt is confined to preventing the parliament from 
cranting money to the King of Great Britain wherewith to ſupport his 
alliances, but that your Majeſty could not enter into other affairs entirely 
ſeparate from what is at preſent in agitation ; that I perceived your Majeſty 
was far from favouring the Prince of Orange's party, and that you even 
judged it very important for your ſervice to prevent him from eſtabliſhing 
himſelf upon the Duke of York's ruin; that in this it appeared to me the 
Duke of Monmouth would find a great advantage, becauſe he would have 
the ſame enemy with France as long as the Prince of Orange kept the 
ſame conduct he had done for ſome years, and which in all appearance he 
has no deſign to change. 


I thought, Sire, I ought to ſpeak in this manner to Mr. Montagu to 
prevent the Duke of Monmouth from loſing altogether the hopes of 
having your Majeſty's protection; for this would facilitate his reconcilia- 
tion with the Prince of Orange. 


I ſend your Majeſty a memorial of the expence I have laid out till this 
time. Affairs are too confuſed, and the intereſts too oppolite and too 
difficult for me to be able to take any meaſures that are certain. I have 
therefore thought it my duty not to employ conſiderable ſums, till I can 
tee (by what ſhall be done during the firſt day of the ſeſſion of parliament) 
the turn which affairs will take. By all I can learn from different places, 
I judge that the King of Great Britain has reſolved to do whatever the par- 
lament ſhall incline; but he may yet change his reſolution, for they will 
aſſuredly aſk things of him which will entirely annihilate the royal 


authority, There 1s one I know 1s agitated in the cabals, which 1s to 
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demand an annual parliament, and that it ſhall fit a ſufficient time to 
regulate thoſe affairs which regard the intereſt of the nation : if this were 
eſtabliſhed, the form of the government would be entirely changed; for 
though the parliament ſhould not be fitting, they would ſtill govern by 
means of a council *, which- would do nothing but what they believed 
would be afterwards approved of by parliament. 


Yeſterday evening I ſaw Mr. Montagu; he did not conceal from me 
that the Duke of Monmouth was reconciled with Lady Portſmouth and 
Lord Sunderland, and that various propoſals were making for the future, 
and that there would be great changes at court. If it be fo, as I do not 
doubt it is, the Duke of York will be entirely abandoned and excluded. 
I was told to-day that he will not continue at Edinburgh, but in a country 
houſe of the Duke of Rothes. It is eaſy to ſee this is a preparation for 
his not continuing in Scotland. 


I know that at the breaking up of a council in which there were eleven 
voices for the Duke of York's not leaving the kingdom againſt ſeven who 
were for it, the King of Great Britain ſaid, © he muſt leave it then, ſince 
there are ſo many people for him.” 

? 


Mr. Seymour, formerly Speaker, ſaid in the ſame council, that thoſe 
who ſo readily gave their opinions for the Duke of York's going away, 
would as readily vote another time for the King to quit the kingdom, if 
the people would have it ſo. Mr, Godolphin replied to this; “If the 
Duke of York does not leave it at preſent, he will be obliged to gd in 
a fortnight, and the King along with him.” The truth is, the interior of 
the court, that is to ſay, thoſe who have his Britannick Majeſty's con- 
fidence, appear more keen for the Duke of York's leaving the kingdom 
than the moſt violent of the parliament. All this makes it believed that 
the King of Great Britain has not a mind to ſupport him, but to get ſome 
advantage to himſelf, if poſſible, by abandoning him.“ 


The intelligence of the Duke of York's project for a civil war, was 
received by Louis the XIVth, as might have been expected: He inſtantly 
gave Barillon orders to encourage the Duke in it., 


* Perhaps he means committee. 
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On the 8th November, 1680, Louis the XIVth writes thus to Barillon : In the Deper. 


« Si vous le (i. e. the Duke) voyes reſolu à tacher de ſe maintenir par le 
mo en de PEcoſſe et d'Irlande, vous pourries lui temoigner que je ne 
ui refuſerai pas en ce cas des ſecours ſecrets.” —* If you fee him reſolved 
to ſupport himſelf by means of Scotland and Ireland, you may aſſure him 
that in that event I will not refuſe him ſecret ſupplies.” 


On the 15th November, Louis the XIVth writes to Barillon thus. in - Dept. 


Mais bien pour encourager ce Prince, et pour lui faire voir que s'il ſe 
ſent aſſes des amis et aſſes des forces pour ſe maintenir dans le lieu ou il 
eſt, malgre touts les efforts que ſes ennemis feront pour Ven chaſſer, je ne 
lui refuſeray pas dans ce cas là les aſſiſtances ſecretes, ni la protection que 
mon inclination me porte a donner a la juſtice de ſa cauſe.“ . But to 
encourage this Prince, and to make him ſee that if he finds he has friends 
enough and forces enough to maintain himſelf in the place where he is, 
againſt all the efforts which his enemies may make to drive him from it, I 
will not refuſe in that caſe ſecret aids, nor the protection which my inclina- 
tion leads me to give to the juſtice of his cauſe.“ 


And Barillon's letter, of zoth December, 1680, to his court, mentions 
Louis's having ſent a truſty meſſenger to Scotland with an aſſurance of 
his ſervices to the Duke of York. Colonel Churchill, as will be ſcen in 
a diſpatch below, was the perſon whoſe cautious temper prevented theſe 
fallies of the Duke from being attended with conſequences ; for he informed 
Barillon that the Duke was not able to make a ſtand for himſelf in Scotland. 


The Duke of York was the more irritated at this time, becauſe his 
brother had renewed his application to him to conform to the church of 


England. Barillon writes thus to his court, on the 14th October, 1680. x, the Depote 


« Pai ſceu d'un bon endroit que le Roi d'Angletcrre preſſe toujours forte- 
ment Monſ. le Duc d' York de prendre les ſerments de Proteſtants, et 
qu'il lui a declare que c' ẽtoit le ſeul moyen de le faire demeurer en Angle- 
terre, et de le garentir d'une ruine entiere.“ —*< I know it from a good 
quarter that the King of England preſſes the Duke of York ſtrongly to 
take the Proteſtant teſts, and that he has declared to him it is the only 


means of bringing about his. continuance in England, and preventing his 
utter ruin,” 3 
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In the Depot. 


In the Depot. 
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This is confirmed by the following note of Lord Dartmouth upon 
biſhop Burnet's hiſtory, 


One of Lord Dartmouth's notes upon Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory. 


P. 517, © I have a letter of the Duke's in which are theſe words: 
What you hint to me in your letter, and what Lord Hallifax in his has 
more plainly ſaid, and has been preſt by Lord Hyde concerning my going 
to church, has mortificd me very much, ſince I cannot do it; for indeed 1 
{ee nothing but ruin, when ſuch meaſures are taken as produced ſuch a 
meſſage to me, when there was no reaſon to believe I would comply.” 


While Louis was endeavouring to raiſe commotions, by means of the 
Duke of York, in Scotland and Ireland, he was making preparations to 
ſow diviſions between the King and his ſubjects in England. Dreading 
the ſeſſion of a new parliament, he gave orders to Barillon, before it met, 
to tempt the King with a money treaty, on the one hand, and to intrigue 
with the popular party, on the other. | 


The ſame letter of Louis the XIVth, to wit, that of 15th November, 
1680, which ordered Barillon to encourage the Duke of York to make a 
ſtand in Scotland, ordered him to aſſure the republican party in parlia- 
ment, that he would protect the privileges of the nation. 


On the 23d November, 1680, Louis writes Barillon, to encourage 
Charles to follow a firm and bold conduct to his ſubjects in his preſent 


ſituation. 


In the Peper. 


On the 13th December, 1680, Louis's letter to Barillon expreſſes his ſatis- 
faction at the diviſions in England, and orders him to aſſure the republican 
party that it is not his intention to ſuffer their liberties to be hurt. 


The two following diſpatches ſhow, in a ſtrong light, the diſtracted 


| ſtate of the kingdom, and that verſatility of politicks by which Louis the 


XIVth accommodating his conduct to the variation of circumſtances, 
played at that time the King and parliament againſt each other, deceiving 
both ſeparately, while he pretended to be a friend to both ſeparately. 
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Extrait d'une depeche de Mr. Barillon au Roi, 4 Novembre, 1680. 


4E recus avant hier la depeche de votre Majeſte du 29 Octobre, 
qui m'a ẽtẽ apportee par un courrir expres : elle m'inſtruit pleine- 
ment de ce que Jaurois a faire, ſi le Roi de la Grande Bretagne prenoit 


la reſolution d'avoir recours a votre Majeſte, qui eſt le ſeul bon parti qui 


lui reſte : cela peut arriver tous les jours. Mais il ne paroit pourtant pas 
que ce Prince connoiſſe encore le peril ou il eſt dans toute ſon ẽtendue, et 
qu'il ſe mette en devoir de Sen tirer: au contraire tout ce qui ce paſſe 
fait juger que ſon intention eſt de contenter le parlement, à quelque prix 
que ce ſoit, et d'eſſayer s' il peut par cette voye de ſe mettre en repos, et 
retablir ſes. affaires; mais Sonderland et madame de Portſmouth ont pro- 


mis a M. le Duc de Montmouth, a milord Schaf bery, et à milord Rouſſel, 
que le Roi de la Grande Bretagne accordera tout ce que le parlement 


demandera, pourvu qu'on le mette en ẽtat de ſubſiſter. 


Pai ſu qu'il y a une condition ſecrette dont on eſt convenu, et qui fait 


le fondement de toute Ja conduite prcſente des deux partis; c'eſt, que le 


parlement donnera pouvoir au Roi de la Grande Bretagne de nommer ſon 


ſucceſſeur tel qu'il lui plaira, a Vexemple de ce qui a &te pratique du 


tems de Henri huit. M. le Duc de Montmouth ſe flatte d'&tre nomme ; 


je ne doute pas que madame de Portſmouth et milord Sonderland ne lui 


aient donne des eſperances. Madame de Portſmouth a des pretentions. 


auſſi pour ſon fils. Ce que je mande à votre Majeſte lui paroitra ſans 


doute fort extraordinaire, mais PAngleterre ne reſſemble point. aux. 


autres pays.“ 


Tranſlation: 


Extract of a difpatch'from Mr. Barillou to Louis the AM 4th November, 


1680,—7as got orders bow to att if the. King makes advances to France.— 
Diftrattions of England. 


* HE day before yeſterday. I received your Majeſty's diſpatch of 
the 29th October, which was brought me by an expreſs meſſen- 


ger: It inſtructs me fully in what I have to do, if the King of Great 


Britain takes the reſolution. of having recourſe to your Majeſty, which is 
the only good ſtep that remains for him: this may happen every day. It 
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does not however appear that this Prince is ſenſible as yet of the danger he 
is in in all its extent, and how much he ought to endeavour to get out of 
it; on the contrary, all that paſſes makes one judge that his intention is 
to ſatisfy his parliament at whatever price it may be, and to try if he can 
by this means obtain ſome eaſe, and re-eſtabliſh his affairs; but Sunder- 
land and Lady Portſmouth have promiſed the Duke of Monmouth, Lord 
Shafteſbury, and Lord Ruſſel, that the King of Great Britain ſhall grant 
all that the parliament will aſk, provided they put him in a condition of 
ſubſiſting. 


I know that there is a ſecret condition agreed on, and which makes the 
foundation of all the preſent conduct of both parties; to wit, that the 
parliament ſhall give the King of Great Britain power to name for his 
ſucceſſor whom he pleaſes, as was practiſed in the time of Henry the 
eighth. The Duke of Monmouth flatters himſelf with being named, 1 
don't doubt but Lady Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland have given him 
hopes of it. Lady Portſmouth has alſo pretenſions for her fon, What 1 
write to your Majcſty will appear without doubt very extraordinary, but 
England has no reſemblance to other countries.” 


Extreit d'une depiche de Mr. Barillon au Roi, 5 Decembre, 1680. 


„ F'ENVOYE a votre Majeſte, dans un memoire apart, les noms des 

j membres du parlement que j'ai engages dans ſes interets. Le fon- 
dement de tous ces engagemens eſt que le parlement n'entrera point dans 
Falliance faite avec VEſpagne, ni dans celles qui ſe pouroient propoſer 
avec les Etats Generaux, ou avec PEmpereur et d*autres Princes de PEm- 
pire, et ne donnera point d' argent i ſa Majeſte Britannique pour les fou- 


tenir; la plus grande partie de ces liaiſons n'a pu ſe faire par moi meme ; 


3 


11 ſe trouveroit peu de gens qui vouluſſent traiter directement avec moi, 
ny avoir un commerce, par lequel ils expoſeroient leur fortune et leur vie. 
Je me ſuis ſervi de M. de Montaigu et de Madame Herve ſa ſcœur, du 
Sieur Herbert, du Sieur Algernon de Sydnei, et du Sieur Beber, de tous 
leſquels q ai regu deja de grands ſecours dans Paffaire du Compte de Dambi. 
Les intercts de ceux avec qui Pai commerce ſont fort differens et fort op- 
pole, M. de Montaigu voudroit rentrer à la cour, et avoir s'il étoit 
poſſible une grande charge ; il ſeroit bien aiſẽ auparavant d'aller Ambaſſa- 


R 


deur Extraordinaire en France pour quelque tems. Il geſt declare ouver- 
tement contre M. le Duc d' Vork, et eſt entre avec M. de Monmouth dans 
une confidence intime; il s'eſt he auſſi ayec milord Rouſſel et milord 
Scaf bery. Quo1que M. de Montaigu ſoit dans les 1ntercts de votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ depuis longtems, et que la ſomme dont il attend le payement ſoit 
ſeule ſuffiſante pour Pempecher de faire aucune d*marche contraire, 11 
auroit bien voulu que je fuſſe entrè plus avant dans Paffaire de M. le Duc 
de Monmouth, et la retenue qu'il m'a vu avoir ſur cela lui fait quelque fois 
ſ-upconner que ſa Majeſte ſoutient M. le Duc d' Vork, et qu'elle le veut 
otẽger a Vavenir, Je le raſſure en lui diſant, que la reſolution de ſoutenir 
une prẽtention telle queſt celle de M. le Duc de Monmouth ne fe prend 
pas legerement. Qu'il lui doit ſuffire que M. le Prince d' Orange eſt fon 
plus grand ennemi, qu'il Veſt auſſi de la France; que votre Majeſte ſe 
determinera ſclon qu'elle le trovera plus a propos quand le couronne d'An- 
gleterre ſera diſputẽe entre pluſieurs pritendans mais que cependant elle 
ne ſe doit point meler dans les affaires du dedans de VAngleterre, fi ce 
neſt pour empecher qu'il ne ſe faſſe rien à Vegard du dehors qui ſoit 
oppole a ſes interets : que pour ce qui regarde M. le Duc d' Vork, ſa con- 
duite paſſce diſpenſe votre Majeſtẽ de tout ce qu elle auroit fait, s'il avoit 
perſiſtẽ dans les premieres engagemens qu'il avoit pris. Que prẽſentement 
votre Majeſte a trop de prudence pour ſe charger de protẽger un Prince 
contre le quel toute PAngleterre paroit unie : qu'a Pegard du Roi de la 
Grande Bretagne, tout ce qui s'eſt faic depuis quelques ances dẽtourneroit 
votre Majeſtẽé de le ſoutenir pour augmenter ſon autorite, et gouverner 
plus abſolument, quand meme le veritable interet de votre Majeſts ne ſe 
trouveroit pas à maintenir le gouvernement d' Angleterre dans la forme 
qu'il eſt ẽtabli. Tout ce que je dis ne perſuade pas M. de Montaigu; 
mais argent que je lui ai payẽ par ordre de votre Majeſtẽ Je raſſure fort. Je 
crois qu'il ſeroit neceſſaire de lui faire un ſecond payement de cinquante 
mille francs; car Fexcuſc des lettres de change qui ne viennent pas aſſez vite 
neſt pas ſuffiſante, et dans la oonjoncture preſente il peut m' etre d'une 
grande utilitẽ pour les affaires de votre Majeſtẽ. Madame Harvẽ fa ſceur eſt 
auſſi avant que lui dans toutes les intrigues : c'eſt une femme d'une eſprit 
hardi et entreprenant, et qui a des liaiſons et des commerces avec un grand 
nombre de gens de la cour et du parlement. C'eſt par elle que Jai 
f N n 
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engage le Sieur Hamden et le Sieur Harbord, qui ſont deux des plus con- 
ſiderables membres du parlement. * 


Le Sieur Algernon Sidney eſt un homme de grandes vües et de deſſeins 
fort elevẽs qui tendent tous à l'ẽtabliſſement d'une Republique, II eſt 
dans le parti des independans et des autres ſectaires; et ce parti I& fut le 
maitre dans les dẽſordres paſſẽs: ils ne ſont pas fort puiſſuns prẽſentement 
dans le parlement, mais ils le ſont fort dans Londres; et c'eſt par Vin- 
trigue du Sieur Algernon Sydnei que Pun des deux Echevins nommé 
Bethel à ẽtẽ Clu. Mr. le Duc de Boukinquam eſt dans ce meme parti, et 
croit Etre à la teſte. Il y eſt en effet quant a Vapparence; mais dans fe 
fonds, c'eſt le Docteur Hoen, qui eſt comme le patriarche des ſectaires, 
et le Sieur Pen, eſt le chef des Trembleurs. Ce dernier eſt une homme 
de beaucoup d'eſprit, fils d'une Vice-Admiral d*Angleterre, et eſt fort 
riche : il eſt aſſurement à la tẽte d'un fort grand parti quoiqu'il ne ꝑaroiſſe 
pas dans les aſſemblees publiques dont ils ſont exclus. Il s'agit prẽſentement 
de moderer les loix penales à leur egard; c'eſt la choſe la plus i importante 
qui puiſſe etre' agitẽe pour le dedans de VAngleterre, et qui va a la de- 
ſtruction entiere de PEpiſcopat et de la religion Anglicane. 


Le ſervice que je puis tirer de M. Sidnei ne paroit pas, car ſon com- 
merce eſt avec des gens obſcurs et caches :. mais il eſt intime ami du Sicur 
Jonnes, qui eſt Phomme le plus ſcavant dans les loix d' Angleterre ; il 


ſera Chancelier ſi le parti oppole à la cour eſt ſuperieur, et qe le Compte 
de Scaf bery ſe contente de quelqu” autre place. 


Mr. Harbord eſt le meme que j 'engageal dans Paffaire du grand Trẽſo- 
rier, il eſt ami de M. de Montaigu, mais ils n'ont pas les memes liaiſſons 
avec M. le Duc de Monmouth; au contraire celui ci a paru etre dans les 
interèts de M. le Prince d' Orange: j'ai engage par lui beaucoup de gens 
fort accredite dans le parlement et dans Londres. C'eſt un homme actif et 
vigilant, par qui Pai de fort: bons avis, et qui a erz envie de 2 ſa 


partie des liaiſons que nous avons. = 5 


Le Chevalier L.' * eſt celui par qui Jai commerce avec les Preſbits- 
riens; ceſt un homme 1 et qui craint les deſordres; il eſt dans le 
fonds attachẽ a M. le Duc d' Vork. Je vois bien que les ſoins qu'il a pris 


I 


n'ont pas ẽtẽ inutils; car les Preſbiteriens ſont entierement oppoſes a M. le 


Prince d' Orange, et je crois qu'il ſeroit fort difficile de racommoder ce qui 
a ẽtẽ fait contre lui. 


Il y a d'autres gens dont je tire quelques ſcrvices. Le Baron de Wites 


en eſt un. Je Vai connu a Cologne, et il m'a donne d'aſſez bons avis de- 
puis que je ſuis icy; le Roy de la Grande Bretagne et M. le Duc d' Tork 
ont de la confiance en lui; il paroit mecontent des Eſpagnols dont il pre- 
tend avoir ẽtẽ fort maltraite : je ne voudrois pas me fier a cela, mais je 
m'en ſers ſans lui rien confier d'important. 


Le Sieur Ducros, Reſident du Duc de Holſtein, me donne auſſi de fort 
bons avis; il eſt fort ami de milord Cavendiſh, et a pouvoir ſur ſon eſprit. 
Il a fait Vecrit que Penvoye a votre Majeſte ; je Pai fait traduire en Anglois, 
pour en faire diſtribuer des copies: ces ſortes de libelles ſont d'une grande 
utilite en ce pays cy. C'eſt ce meme Ducros, qui fit cet eſte les remar- 
ques ſur PAlliance avec VEſpagne, dont les miniſtres furent fort fachẽs, et 
auroient fort ſouhaite en decouvrir Vauteur, 


Pai gagne un commis de milord Sonderland nomme le Pin, qui me 
donne quelque fois de bons avis. Je conſerve toujours un commerce avec 
M. le Duc de Boukinquam; il a été aſſez malade, il ſe porte mieux a 
preſent. Si les affaires s'aigrirent, comme il pourra bien arriver, il aura 
beaucoup de credit dans Londres; il fera plus de figure que l'on ne ſe 
Pimagine; il a ẽtẽ a la chambre haute un fois; il eſt ennemi de M. le Duc 
de Monmouth, et par la il eſt en quelque fagon pour M. le Duc d'York. 


Mon principal ſoin et ma premicre appliquation ont &te d'engager des 
gens accredites dans le parlement pour empecher que les alliances ne fuſſent 
approuvẽes, et qu'on ne donnat de Vargent pour les ſoutenir ; c'eſt 
Pintereſt preſent de votre Majeſtẽ; mais a Pegard de Vavenir, je vois que 
ce que votre Majeſte ale plus a cœur, eſt d'empecher qu'il ne ſe faſſe une 
reunion de PAngleterre, par un raccommodement de ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique 
et de ſon parlement. | 


Votre Majeſtẽ croit avec fondement que I'levation de Mr. le Duc de 
Montmouth y peut contribuer beaucoup; ainſi Jai cherche les moyens de 


le traverſer et de reculer ſes pretentions, ſans nvexpoſer a ètre ſoupgonne 
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de favoriſer M. le Duc d'York. II füt averti il y a deux jours par M. 
Herbert, qu'il etoit venu un courrier expres de M. le Prince d' Orange 
pour offrir a ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique, fon ſecours et tout ce qui eſt en fon 

pouvoir, en cas que les affaires ſe b:ouillent ici. C'eſt ce qui a fonde le 
bruit que les Etats Generaux offroient d*entrer dans tous les intereſts de {x 
Majeſtẽ Britannique ; cela eſt affez repandu dans Ie parlement, et produit 
un mauvais effet pour eux. J'ai cru que je devois prendre ce tems la 
pour fortifier encore le Roi de la Grande Bretagne, en cas qu'il ſoit capable 
de prendre une bonne reſolution, et lui oter le ſcrupule que votre Majeſte 
füt refroidie de l'aider, s'il toit en une trop Etroite liaiſon avec le Prince 
d'Orange : Pour cela Pai charge milord St. Albans de lui dire, que le deſir 
ſincere que votre Majelte a de la conſervation de fa Majeſtẽ Britannique, 

ne ſera point retarde par la conſideration des intereſts de M. le Prince 
d'Orange ; et que votre Majeſte conſentira, que les meſures qui ſeront 
priſes entre elle et ſa Majeſte Britannique ne ſoient point contraires aux 
intentions de M. le Prince d'Orange; en un mot, que Punion de la mai- 
ſon royale d'Angleterre ne ſera point traverſce par votre Majeſte, et que 
sil y a des expediens qui puiſſent faire ſubliſter ſa Majeſte Britannique 
ſans ſe ſoumettre entierement a ſes ſujets, votre Majeſte les facilitera de ſa 
part autant qu'il ſera en ſon pouvoir. Pai bien charge milord St. Alban's 

de faire valoir au Roi de la Grande Bretagne la conſideration que votre 
Majeſte a en cela pour ſes intereſts, preferablement à toutes les raiſons 
qu'elle pourroit avoir de s' oppoſer a la. grandeur de M. le Prince d'Orange. 
Milord St. Alban m'a dit, que le Roi de la Grande Bretagne avoit regu 
cette ouverture avec beaucoup de joie, et qu'il Pavoit charge de m'en 
remercier ; mais ce Prince ne $'eſt point encore ouvert ſur la concluſion 


d'un traite, et par 1a il paroit qu'il n'eſt pas encore determine à caſſer 
le parlement.. | 


Fai cru, Sire, que Pavance que j'ai fait à ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique ne 
pouvoit produire qu'un bon effet. Votre Majeſte ma donne ordre de favo 
riſer plutòt la pretention de M. le Prince d'Orange que celle M. le Duc 
de Montmouth ; je ne le pourois faire dans le parlement ſans me diſerẽditer 
entierement, et perdre le fruit de toutes les haiſons que Jy ai faites; mais 
les intentions de votre Majette auroient leur effet, ſi M. le Prince d'Orange 


emportoit la balance dans Veſprit.de ſa Majeſte Britannique fur M. le Due 
de Montmouth. 
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Apres ce que votre Majeſtẽ m'a mande ſur cela, je ne me donne plus 
la liberte de penſer que Velevation de M. le Duc de Montmouth ſeroit une 
occaſion de trouble pour longtems en Angleterre, entre deux familles 
qui prẽtendroient a la couronne. Je me renferme à ce que votre Majeſte 
m'a preſcrit, et je ne perdrai point d'occaſion de traverſer les prẽtentions 
de M. le Duc de Montmouth quand je le pourrai faire avec ſucces, Je 
teconnois que votre Majeſte doit empecher qu'il ne ſerve de pretexte à 
une reunion, et qu'il ne s'établiſſe en ſa perſonne une royaute ſi foible, 
que ce ſeroit dans le fonds une rẽpublique. C'eſt ſur cela que je dirigerai 
ma conduite: Cependant je crois qu'il eſt de la prudence de ne rien faire 
paroitre d'une telle intention, et de laiſſer toujours cette cabale ſe flatter 
que votre Majeſte eſt plus diſpoſee a favoriſer M. le Duc de Montmouth 
que Monſieur le Prince d' Orange.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Extra® of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth, 5th December, 


1680.—His intrigues with the popular party and with the King to continue 
the divifions of England. | 


« T SEND your Majeſty, in a memorial apart, the names of the 
members of Parliament whom I have engaged in your intereſts. 

The foundation of all theſe engagements is, that the parliament ſhall not 
enter into the alliance made with Spain, nor into thoſe which may be pro- 
poſed with the States General, the Emperor, and other Princes of the 
empire, nor give any money to his Britannick Majeſty to ſupport them. 
The greateſt part of theſe connections could not be made by myſelf ; few 
were to be found who would directly treat with, or have any commerce 
with me, by which they might have expoſed their fortunes and their lives. 
T made uſe of Mr. Montagu and Mrs, Hervey, his ſiſter ; of Mr. Har- 
bord, Algernoon Sidney, and the Steur Beber, from all of whom I had 
already received great help in the affair of the Earl of Danby. The 
intereſts of thoſe with whom I am in commerce are very different and 
very oppoſite. Mr. Mountagu would willingly be well with the court, 
and have a great place if it were poſſible; he would be very glad firſt to 

go ambaſſador extraordinary to France for ſome time. He has declared. 
bunſclt openly againſt the Duke of York, and is entered into an intimate 
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confidence with the Duke of Monmouth; he is alſo united with Lord 
Ruſſel and Lord Shafteſbury. - Although Mr. Mountagu has been in 
your Majeſty's intereſts a long time, and the ſum of which he expects 
the payment is alone ſufficient to prevent his taking any contrary ſtep, he 
wiſhes that J would enter farther into the Duke of Monmouth's affairs 
and the reſerve which he obſerves in me upon that head, makes him 
ſometimes ſuſpect that your Majeſty ſupports the Duke of York, and that 
you will protect him hereafter, I make him eaſy by telling him that the 
reſolution to ſupport ſuch a pretenſion as the Duke of Monmouth's is 
not lightly to be taken; that it ought to ſuffice that the Prince of Orange 
is his greateſt enemy, as he is alſo of France; that your Majeſty will 
determine according to what you think moſt proper, when the crown of 
England ſhall be diſputed among many pretenders ; but in the interim it 
is not your province to meddle with the domeftic affairs of England, 
except to prevent any ſteps being taken with regard to foreign ones, which 
may be contrary to your intereſts, That as to what regards the Duke of 
York, his paſt conduct frees your Majeſty from all you might have done 
for him, if he had perſiſted in the firſt engagements which he formed; 
that at preſent your Majeſty had too much prudence to charge yourſelf 
with the protection of a prince againſt whom all England ſeemed to be 
united. That with regard to the King of Great Britain, all he has done 
for ſome years paſt would put it out of your Majeſty's thoughts to aſſiſt 
him in augmenting his authority, and governing abſolutely, even though 
your Majeſty's true intereſt was not to maintain the government of Eng- 
land in the form now eſtabliſhed, All I ſaid did not perſuade Mr. 
Montagu, but the money I paid him by your Majeſty's order makes his 
mind very ealy, I believe it will be neceſſary to make him a ſecond pay- 
ment of fifty thouſand livres, for the excule of the bills of exchange not 
coming faſt enough is not ſufficient, and in the preſent conjuncture he 
may be of great uſe to me in your Majeſty's affairs. Mrs. Hervey, his 
ſiſter, is as deep as him in all the intrigues: She is a woman of a bold 
and enterprizing ſpirit, and has intereſt and connections with a great num- 
ber of people of the court and parliament. It was through her I engaged 
Mr. Hamden and Mr. Harbord, who are two of the moſt conſiderable 


members of parliament. I 
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The Sieur Algernoon Sidney is a man of great views and very high 
deſigns, which tend to the eſtabliſhment of a republick. He is in the 
party of the independants and other ſectaries; and this party were maſters 
during the laſt troubles : they are no: at preſent very powerful in parlia- 
ment, but they are ſtrong in London; and it is through the intrigues of 
the Steur Algernoon Sidney that one of the two ſheriff's, named Bethel, 
has been elected. The Duke of Buckingham is of the ſame party, and 
believes himſelf at the head; he is ſo in effect as to the appearance, but 
at the bottom it 1s Doctor Owen who is the patriarch of the ſectaries, and 
Mr. Pen, who is the chief of the Quakers, This laſt is a man of great 
parts, ſon of a vice-admiral of England, and very rich: he is certainly at 
the hcad of a very great party, although he does not appear in public 
aſſemblies, from which his fect are excluded. The moderating of the 
penal laws, with regard to them, is at preſent upon the carpet; it is the 
moſt important thing that can be agitated with regard to the domeſtic 


affairs of England, and leads to the entire deſtruction of epilcopacy and of 


the Engliſh religion, 


The ſervice which I may draw from Mr. Sidney does not appear, for 
bis connections are with obſcure and toncealed perſons ; but he is intimate 
with the Sicur Jones, who is a man of the greateſt knowledge in the laws 


of England, and will be chancellor if the party oppoſed to the court' ſhall 
gain the ſuperiority, and the Earl of Shafteſbury be contented with 2 8 


ornief efaploytrient.* | l se et Hr dn 


Wörns 24 


Mr. Harbonl is hy fame 1 1 engaged i in che affair of the «high Trex 
r ; he is a friend of Mr. Montagu's, but has not the fame connections 
with the Duke of Monmouth; on the contrary, he appears to be in the. 
Prince'of Orange's intereſt : through him I have engaged many perſons of 
great credit in parliameil, and in London. He is an active vigilant man, 
from whom 1 have very good informations, and who has a great deſire to 


make his fortune by meats of France! Mr. ene knows only a os 
of the connexions which we WW ee ene 0 
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The Chevalier Beber | is he through whom 1 have : a connexion with the. 
Preſbyterians. He is a rich man, and afraid of troubles ; at the bottom 
he is attached to the Duke ef Tork. I ſee plainly that the pains he hag. 
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taken have not been uſeleſs, for the Preſbyterians are entirely againſt the 
Prince of Orange, and I believe it will be very difficult to let. to rights 
what has been done againſt him, 


There are other people from whom ] got ſome ſervices. The Baron de 
Wites is one of them. I knew him at Cologne, and he has given me 
pretty good advice ſince I came here; the King of Great Britain and the 
Duke of York put confidence in him; he appears diſcontented with the 
Spaniards, by whom he alledges he has been very ill treated. I would not 
truſt to that, but make ule of him without confiding any thing important 
to him, 


The Sieur Ducros, Reſident from the Nuke of Holſtein, gives me alſo 
very good intelligence ; he 1s a great friend of Lord Cavendiſh, and has 
much influence upon his mind. He is author of the Writing which I fend 
your Majeſty ; I have had it tranſlated into Engliſh to diſtribute copies 
of it. Libels of this kind are of great uſe in this country, It is the ſame 
Ducros, who, this ſummer, compoſed the Remarks upon the Spaniſh Al- 
lance, with which the miniſters 1 were very ang 8555 and wiſhed much to 


diſcover the author. 


I have gained one of Lord Sunderland's clerks, named le Pin, who ſome- 
times gives me good information. I keep always a connexion with the 
Duke of Buckingham; he has been very ill, but is at preſent better. If 
affairs grow worſe, as it may very well happen, he will have a great deal 
of credit in London; he will make a greater figure than is imagined ; he 
has been once at the upper houſe ; he is an enemy to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and is thereby in ſome meaſure for the Duke og TOR. 12 


My principal care od my firſt . lus been to engage perſons of 
credit in parliament to hinder the alliances being approved, and the grant- 
ing of money to, ſupport them. This is the preſent intereſt of your 
Majeſty ; but with regard to the future, I ſee what your Majeſty has moſt 
at heart is to prevent England from being re-united by an accommodation 


| between his Britannick Mey and _ Hens 


Þ 


Your Majeſty 1 rounds for e that the Duke of 1 hs 


vation might contribute much to that union. Upon this account I have ſought 
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for all means of traverſing and throwing back his pretenſions, without 
expoſing myſelf to be ſuſpected of favouring the Duke of York. He 
was informed two days ago by Mr. Herbert that a courier was come ex- 
preſs from the Prince of Orange to offer his help to his Britannick Majeſty, 
and every thing in his power in cale affairs ſhould be embroiled here. This 
is the foundation of the report that the States General offer to enter into all 
his Britannick Majeſty's intereſts: this offer is ſufficiently ſpread in parlia- 
ment, and produces a bad effect for them. I thought it my duty to take 
this opportunity again to embolden his Britannick Majeſty in calc he is 
capable of taking a good reſolution ; and to remove the doubt he has that 
your Majeſty will be backward to aſfiſt him, if he was too ſtrictly united 
with the Prince of Orange. For this purpoſe, I charged my Lord Sr. 
Alban's to tell him that the ſincere deſire your Majeſty had for the preſer- 
vation of his Britannick Majeſty would not be impeded by the conſide- 
ration of the Prince of Orange's intereſts; and that your Majeſty will 
conſent that the meaſures to be taken between you and his Britannick 
Majeſty ſhall not be contrary to the intentions of the Prince of Orange : 
in a word, that the union of the royal houſe of England ſhall not be 
oppoſed by your Majeſty ; and that if there are any expedients which can 
enable his Britannick Majeſty to ſubſiſt himſelf without entirely ſubmitting 
to his ſubjects, that your Majeſty will facilitate them on your part as 
much as may be in your power. I particularly charged Lord St. Albans 
to point out to the King of Great Britain the regard your Majeſty had 
for his intereſts in preference to all the reaſons which you might have to 
oppoſe the Prince of Orange's greatneſs: Lord St. Albans told me, that 
the King of Great Britain had received this overture with a great deal of 
joy, and that he had ordered him to thank me; but this Prince has not 
yet opened himſelf upon the concluſion of a treaty, from whence it appears 
that he is not yet determined to diſſolve his parliament. | 


I thought, Sire, that this. advance which I have made to his Britannick 
Majeſty could not but produce a good effet. Your Majeſty gave me 
orders to favour the Prince of Orange's pretenſions rather than thoſe of 
the Duke of Monmouth; I could not do it in parliament without dit- 
crediting myſelf entirely, and loſing the fruits of all the connexions I 
have made there; but your Majelty's intentions will have their effect, if 
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the Prince of Orange ſinks the balance in his Britannick Majeſty's mind 
againſt the Duke of Monmouth. 


After your Majeſty's commands upon this head, I ſhall not permit 
myſelf any more to reflect how the Duke of Monmouth's elevation would 
be the occaſion of troubles, for a long time, in England, between two 
families pretending to the crown. I ſhall confine myſelf to what your 
Majeſty preſcribes me, and will loſe no occaſion to thwart the Duke of 
Monmouth's pretenſions whenever I can do it with ſucceſs. I acknow- 
ledge your Majeſty ought to prevent his ſerving for an inſtrument of a 
re- union, and eſtabliſhing in his perſon ſo weak a Monarchy, as at the 
bottom to be only a Republick. I ſhall direct my conduct on this 
ground; however I believe it is prudent not to let any thing appear of 
ſuch an intention, and always to let this cabal flatter itſelf, that your 


| Majeſty is more diſpoſed to favour the Duke of Monmouth than the 


In the Depot. 


Prince of Orange.“ 


Some of the foregoing French diſpatches ſhew a belief in the French 
court at this time of the probability of the Duke of Monmouth's ſucceſs 
in his pretenſions, and their fear leſt this ſucceſs might prove the inſtru- 
ment of reſtoring harmony between the King and the popular party in 
parliament. To prevent this, Barillon received the ſtrange inſtructions 
mentioned in his laſt letter for bringing about a junction of the French 
and the Prince of Orange's intereſts in defence of the royal family of 
England. But the Prince of Orange was too wiſe to expect favours from 
Louis the XIVth; he truſted to the good ſenſe of the Engliſh, that if 
they excluded the Duke of York from the ſucceſſion on the principle of 
his being a Papiſt, they muſt admit his daughters to it on that of their 
being Proteſtants; he knew his own perſonal intereſt in England, and 
even in the King's court, to be great; for Barillon writes on the 4th Nov. 
1680, that Godolphin, and alſo Sunderland, notwithſtanding his pretended 
friendſhip with the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, were entirely in his intereſts. 
He probably knew too the private ſentiments of Charles with regard to 
the irregular ambition of his ſon ; for Barillon relates in his diſpatch of 21 
Nov. 1680, that Monmouth having ſaid in his ſpeech in the houſe of Lords 
upon the excluſion, that he would vote for it becauſe he thought the 
King's ſafety involved in it; Charles, who was preſent, ſaid aloud : “ Ir 
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is a Judas kiſs which he gives me.” Preſuming on all theſe circumſtances, 
the Prince of Orange got the famous Dutch and Spaniſh memorials ſent 
over, which preſſed the King to conſent to the excluſion of his brother. 


In the mean time, Charles was liſtening, though without precipitation, 
to the advances made by Barillon through means of Lord St. Albans for 
a new money treaty between the two Kings. The intentions of the French 
with regard to the terms of the treaty were originally, that Charles ſhould 
withdraw himſelf from the late Spaniſh alliance, and recal his Ambaſſadors 
from the German and northern courts; that the Duke ſhould return; 
that the Roman Catholicks ſhould be favourably treated, and the penal 
laws againſt them ſuſpended; that Charles ſhould never more call a par- 


liament ; and that in conſideration of theſe things he ſhould have a penſion 


for three years. But the impatience of the Duke of York in his exile 
could not brook a delay ; for as ſoon as he heard a treaty was thought of, 
he diſpatched Churchill to London to prels it forward. 


His impatience in Scotland, his ſending off Churchill, and the in- 


ſtructions which Barillon got relative to the terms of the intended treaty, 
appear in the two following diſpatches. 


Letire de Mr. le Duc d'York @ Mr. de Barillen, ecrite d' Edinbourg, 1680, ſans 
date. Cette lettre ft devant celle du 23 Decembre de M. Barillon au Roy. 


« 6 avec beaucoup de ſatisfaction que Pai regu votre lettre, puiſ- 
que vous me donnez de nouvelles aſſures des bontes que le Roy 


votre maitre a pour moi; je ferai mon devoir pour en meriter la continu- 
ation, c'eſt de quoi je vous prie de Paſſurer. 


Pour ce pays cy, la nobleſſe et les gens de qualité ſont par interet at- 


tachẽs a la royauté, et ils ſont les maitres icy : pour ce qui eſt de PAngle- 


terre vous ẽtes ſur les lieux, et vous ſavez ce qui s'y paſſe auſſi bien que 


moi; ſi j'etois de retour auprès du Roy mon frere, je pourrois eſperer de 
moyenner une auſſi bonne correſpondence que jamais il y ait eu entre lui 
et le Roy votre maitre; mais tant que je ſerai eloigne cela ſera difficile a 
faire; car vous voyez par les tours qu'ils m' ont les, que je ne puis me 
fier ni a Madame de Portſmouth ni à milord Sonderland; et pour ceux qui 


ont ou qui peuvent avoir la confiance du Roi mon frere, à moins que je 
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n'y ſois, ils ne donneront jamais les mains à ce que nous ſouhaitons. Vous 
pouvez m'ecrire quelque fois par la meme voie que vous aves fait.“ 


Tranſlation, 


Letter from the Duke of York to Mr. Barillon, written from Edinburgh, 
1680, without date.—T his letter is before that of the 23d December from 
Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th.—Complains of the uſage he has met with, 
— Anxious to return to England. 


6c I RECEIVED your letter with a gteat deal of ſatisfaction, becauſe 

you give me freſh aſſurances of the King your maſter's goodneſs to 
me; I will endeayour to deſerve the continuance of it, whereof I beg you 
to aſſure him. 


With regard to this country, the nobility and perſons of quality are by 
intereſt attached to royalty, and they are the maſters here: as to England, 
you are upon the ſpot, and know what paſſes there as well as myſelf; if I 
was to return to-the King my brother, I might hope to pave the way for as 
good a correſpondence as ever between him and the King your maſter 3 
but as long as I ſhall be abſent, it will be difficult to do; for you ſee by 
the tricks they have played me, that I cannot confide either in Lady Portſ- 
mouth or Lord Sunderland; and as for thoſe who have or may have the 
King my brother's confidence, unleſs I am there, they will never lend a 
hand to what we wiſh, You may ſometimes write to me by the ſame way 
you have done.” 


Extrait dep*che de Mr. Barillon au Roy, 3 Fevrier, 1681. 


In the Depot. 37 Sieur Chercheil a toujours ẽtẽ en Ecoſſe avec M. le Duc d' Vork: 

Il arriva icy avant hier et m'apporta un billet de ce Prince dont. 
7 *envoye la copie i votre Majeſte ; ce qu'il m'a dit, m'a marque beaucoup 
d'envie de la part de M. le Duc d' Tork de pouvoir revenir aupres du Roi 
ſon frere, mais il ne me paroit pas que les affaires ſe diſpoſent encore icy à 
cela; ainſi je nai pas cru qu'il fut tems d' exccuter Fordre que votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ m'a donnẽ de demander le retour de M. le Duc d' Tork; Pai ſeulement 
dit a M. Chercheil que votre Majeſté le ſouhaite, et qu'elle m'avoit or- 
donne de m'y employer, quand je croirai que cela ſera poſſible, 
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M. Chercheil m'a dit, que M. le Duc d'York croyoit, qu'il trou- 
veroit icy une nẽgociation commencee par retabliſſement d'une Etroite 
liaiſon entre votre Majeſte et le Roi d' Angleterre; et que le principal 
ſujet de ſon voyage Etoit pour preſſer ſa Majeſte Britannique de con- 
clurre un traitẽ avec votre Majeſtẽ; que je voyois qu'il me preſſoit par 
ſon billet de ne point perdre de tems pour agir, et de faire des propoſitions 
qui puſſent aller a une concluſion; parceque M. le Duc d'York <toit averti 
qu'on faiſoit les derniers efforts pour empecher le Roi d'Angleterre de 
prendre aucunes meſures avec votre Majeſte; et qu*au contraire on vouloit 
lui faire prendre des liaiſons tres oppoſces à ſes interets : que Pon avoit deſſein 
de faire venir icy M. le Prince d' Orange; c'eſt à dire, de le rendre maitre 
des affaires, et de l'ẽtablir des a prẽſent d'une maniere qui ne pourroit etre 
changee a Pavenir. ; 


Je ne ſuis point ouvert a M. Chercheil du pouvoir que Pavois de con- 
clure un traite, n'y de ce qui a paſſe par milord St. Alban; je lui ai dit 
ſculement que votre Majeſte etoit dans des diſpoſitions tris favourables 
pour le retabliſſement d'une bonne intelligence avec ſa Majeſte Britan- 


nique, et que la principale conſideration de votre Majeſte ẽtoit la conſerva- 


tion de M. le Due d' Vork, et Penvie de le maintenir à la ſucceſſion de la 
couronne. Que je ne perdrois pas d occaſion de temoigner au Roi d' An- 
gleterre combien votre Majeſtẽ croit que la conſervation de M. le Duc 
d' Vork eſt importante pour la conſervation de Pautorite royale en Angle- 
terre; que j'aurai bientòt des ordres de votre Majeſtẽ ſur tout ce qui fe 
paſſe ici, et que je apporterai alors tous mes ſoins pour faire reuſſir une 
nẽgociation, dont je vois bien que le ſalut de M. le Duc d' Tork depend. 


M. Chercheil m'a avoue franchement que ce Prince n'ẽtoit pas en état de 


fe maintenir en Ecoſſe, ſi le Roy ſon frere ne le ſoutenoit ici. On A 


brule une maiſon du prevot d'Edimbourg; c'eſt le premier magiſtrat de 
la ville, il a la meme fonction que le maire de Londres. On croit que. 


les Ecoliers qui ont brule Vefhgie du Pape, ont mis le feu la nuit & cettę 
maiſon du prevor, qui n'elt qu' à un mil d' Edimbourg. 


Apres avoir relu fort attentivement la derniere depCcche de votre Majeſte, 


il me paroit que les conditions ſur les qu'elles elle s' explique n'arrẽteront 


pas la concluſion d'un traite, et qu' aucontraire elles peuvent fort le facili- 


ter. Votre Majeſte ne demande, fur le traite d'Eſpagne, qu'une parole 
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de s'en retirer peu a peu; cela ne ſe peut refuſer quand le Roi d' Angle- 
terre voudra rentrer en liaiſon avec votre Majeſte : Le rappel des miniſtres 
qu'il a dans toutes les cours d' Allemagne et du nord n'eſt pas non plus 
une choſe qui puiſſe rompre un trait, et il ſera aiſe a ſa Majeſte Britan- 
nique de les rappeller ſous pretexte d'ceconomie, outre, qu'en Petat ou 
ſont les affaires d'Angleterre, peu de Princes s' empreſſeront à faire des 
alliances avec ſa Majeſte Britannique, 


La condition du retour de M. le Duc d'York eſt auſſi une choſe qui ſe 
doit mEnager avec le tems, et je ne penſe pas que votre Majeſte la voultit 
preſcrire comme une condition eſſentielle qui dut ètre executce fans delai, 
non plus qu'un traitement favourable pour les Catholiques, et la ſuſpen- 
ſion des loix penales a leur Egard; ces ſont pluſtor des ſuites neceſſaires 
d'une bonne intelligence avec votre Majeſte, que des conditions ſur les 
qu'elles on put inſiſter, et rompre la concluſion d'une alliance. Il reſte 
ſeulement une difficulte, c'eſt celle d'ẽloigner pour toujours la ſẽance du 
parlement. Je ſcai bien que c'eſt une ſuretẽ que votre Majeſte a raiſon de 
demander ; mais elle me promit a l'année 1679, de conſentir que le parle- 
ment s' aſſemblat quand le Roi d' Angleterre croiroit le devoir faire pour 
ſes intereſts, pourvu qu' alors les ſubſides ceſſaſſent: Peutètre que le Roi 
d' Angleterre ſera bien aiſe de tenir le parlement aſſembie quelques jours à 
Oxfort, et qu'il voudra encore chercher les moyens de le ſatisfaire, en 
olfrant les modifications qu'il a deja offertes en cas que M. le Due d' Tork 
vint à la couronne. 


Le Compte de St. Albans m'a dit, que fi le Roi d' Angleterre avoit fait 
un traité avec votre Majeſte, ou fi il ẽtoit aſſure d'en conclure un, il 
:endroit une conduite bien differente à Pegard du Parlement, et ſeroit bien 
plus en état de maintenir ſon autorite, et de ne pas fe laiſſer tenter par les 
propoſitions qui lui ſeroĩent faites; il eſt neceſſaire que je ſois pleinement 
inſtruit ſur cela des intentions de votre Majeſté. 


Je conſerve les liaiſons que j'ai avec pluſieurs membres du parlement ; 
ja vu les principaux qui m'ont tous parus fort animẽs contre la cour, et 
fort aigris que le parlement ſoit convoque hors de Londres: Ils ne ſont 
pas fans apprehenſion que le Roi d' Angleterre ne veuille avoir des troupes 
autour d'Oxfort, et rendre par IA leur aſſemble moins libre. IIs parlent 
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d'y venir aſſeʒ bien accompagnes pour ne pas apprehender une inſulte; 
c' eſt une propoſition qui a ẽtẽ fait parmi eux; fi elle s' executoit, ce ſeroit 
en quelque fagon ſe mettre ſous les armes de part et d' autre; ce qui me 
paroit de meilleur preſentement pour le Roi d' Angleterre, c'eſt que la 


ville de Londres eſt aſſez calme, et que les plus riches marchands craignent 
les deſordres.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Extraft of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth, 3d February, 
- 1681,—Charchill is come from Scotland to promote a treaty with France.— 


Barillon conceals from him that it is begun. —Barillon's inſtructions with 
regard to the treaty. 


« FFT\HE Sieur Churchill has been all this while in Scotland with the 

Duke of York : He arrived here the day before yeſterday, and 
brought me a billet from the Duke ; a copy of which I ſend your Majeſty. 
What he ſays ſhews a great deſire on the Duke of York's part to be able to 
return to the King his brother; but it does not appear to me that affairs 
are yet diſpoſed for it here; therefore I did not think it time to execute 
the order your Majeſty gave me, to aſk the Duke of York's return; 1 
have only told Mr. Churchill that your Majeſty wiſhed it, and that you 


had ordered me to employ myſelf in it when I ſhould believe it poſſible to 
be brought about. 


Mr. Churchill ſaid, that the Duke of York believed he ſhould find a 
negociation begun here for the re-eſtabliſhinent of a ſtrict alliance between 
your Majeſty and the King of England; and that the principal cauſe of 
his journey was to preſs his Britannick Majeſty to conclude a treaty with 
your Majeſty ; that I ſaw he preſſed me by his billet not to loſe any time 
in acting and making propoſals which might lead to a concluſion, becauſe 
the Duke of York was informed that the greateit efforts were making to 
hinder the King of England from taking any meaſures with your Majeſty; 
and on the contrary, for making him take meaſures very oppolite to your 
intereſts : That it was deſigned that the Prince of Orange ſhould come 
over, with a view that he might become the maſter of affairs, and be 
eſtabliſhed now in a manner which could not be changed hereafter. 


I did not open myſelf to Mr. Churchill upon the power I have to con- 
clude a treaty, nor upon what had paſſed by means of Lord St. Alban's; 
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I only told him that your Majeſty was in very favourable diſpoſitions for 
re-eſtabliſhing a good intelligence with his Britannick Majeſty, and that 
your Majeſty's principal conſideration was the preſervation of the Duke of 
York, and your deſire to ſupport him in the ſucceſſion to the throne. 
That I ſhould not loſe any opportunity of letting the King of England 
know how much your Majeſty believes the preſerving the Duke of York 
is important to the preſervation of the royal authority in England; that I 
ſhall ſoon have orders from your Majeſty upon all that paſſes here, and I 
ſhould then bend all my cares to cauſe a negociation to ſucceed on which I 
well ſaw the ſafety of the Duke of York depended. Mr. Churchill 
frankly owned that this Prince was not in a condition to maintain himſelf 
in Scotland, if the King his brother did not ſupport him there, They 
have burnt the houſe of the Provoſt of Edinburgh; he is the firſt magiſtrate 
of the city, and has the ſame functions with the Mayor of London. It is 
believed that the ſtudents who burnt the Pope in effigy, ſet fire, during the 
night, to the Provoſt's houſe, which is but a mile from Edinburgh. 


After having read over again with attention your Majeſty's laſt diſpatch, 
it appears to me that the conditions upon which you explain yourſelf, 
will not ſtop the concluſion of a treaty, and on the contrary may much 
forward it. Your Majeſty only aſks, with regard to the treaty with Spain, 
an aſſurance to withdraw from it by degrees; this cannot be refuſed 
when the King of England ſhall incline to renew his connexion with your 
Majeſty. Neither is the recalling of the mmiſters from all the courts of 
Germany and the north a circumſtance which can break off the treaty ; and 
it will be eaſy for his Britannick Majeſty to recall them under pretence of 
ceconomy ; beſides, in the condition in which the affairs of England are, 
few Princes will preſs to make alliances with his Britannick Majeſty. 


The condition of the Duke of York's return is alſo a thing that ſhould 
be managed with time, and I do not imagine that your Majeſty will pre- 
ſcribe it as an eſſential condition which muſt be executed without delay, 
any more than the favourable treatment of the Catholics, and the ſuſpenſion 
of the penal laws on their account; theſe are rather neceſſary confequences 
of a good intelligence with your Majeſty, than conditions to be inſiſted on, 
and which might break the concluſion of an alliance. There remains 
only one difficulty, which 1s that of putting off for ever the fitting of 
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parliament. I know very well it is a ſecurity your Majeſty has reaſon to 
demand ; but you promiſed me, in the year 1679, to conſent that the 
parliament ſhould aſſemble when the King of England believed it neceſſary 
for his own intereſts, provided that then the ſubſidies ſhould ceaſe : perhaps 
the King of England may be inclined to keep the parliament aſſembled 
ſome days at Oxford, and may ſtill try for means to ſatisfy it, by offering 
the limitations which he has already offered in caſe the Duke of York ſhall 
come to the crown. 


The Earl of St. Albans told me, that if the King of England had made 
a treaty with your Majeſty, or it he was aſſured of concluding one, he 
would obſerve a very different conduct with regard to parliament, and 
would be much more in a condition to maintain his authority, and not let 
himſelf be tempted by the propoſals which might be made him ; it is neceſ- 
ſary I ſhould be fully inſtructed in your Majeſty's intentions upon this. 


I keep up the connexions I have with many members of parliament ; I 
have ſeen the principal, who all appear much animated againſt the court, 
and very angry that the parliament is ſummoned to meet out of London: 
they are not without apprehenſion that the King cf England may have 
troops around Oxford, and thereby render their meeting leſs free : they 
talk of coming there ſufficiently well accompanied not to apprehend an 
inſult, This is a propoſal which has been made amongſt them; if it is 
executed, it will be in ſome meaſure taking up arms on both ſides ; what 
appears to me the beſt ſymptom for the King of England at preſent, is, 


that the city of London 1s quiet enough, and the richeſt merchants are 
afraid of troubles.” 


0 


Charles kept this treaty in ſuſpence from December until the 26th 
of March, probably provoked by the exorbitancy of ſome of the terms 
demanded of him, and in hopes that the two parliaments which ſat in 
that interval might have furniſhed him with ſupplies to relieve his ne- 
ceſſities. But the impatience of the Duke of York increaſed in proportion 
to his diſtance from the ſcene of action, and the importance of his own 
intereſt, as appears from the two following letters, T 
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Lettre de Duc d'York à Mr. Barillon, 1681, ſans date, recue le premier Mars, 


icy n'y eſt pas encore arrive; mais nonobſtant cela, je crois qu'il 
eſt en votre pouvoir d' ẽtablir preſentement les affaires dans le lieu ou 
vous Etes, fi vous voulez ſeulement parler au Roy mon frere, et lui en 
faire la propoſition; il eſt tems à preſent ou jamais de conclure ce marche, 
car autrement le Roy d'Angleterre ſera oblige de ſe mettre entre les mains 
du parlement et du Prince d'Orange, et il ſeroit trop tard alors, et le Duc 
d' Vork ſeroit infailliblement ruins. Je ſcai que quelques perſonnes qui 
ont étẽ dans la confiance du Roi d' Angleterre ont pris grand ſoin de 
lui perſuader qu'il ne pouvoit pas compter fur l'amitiẽ du Roi votre 
maitre, et que ſi il ctoit preſſe ſur cela, il trouveroit qu'il ne ſeroit pas 
ſincerement ni veritablement ſon ami: je ſcai bien que cela a &te dit 
autrefois au Roi d' Angleterre, et qu'on peut encore lui dire la meme 
choſe; c'eſt pourquoi c'eſt a vous a Paſſurer du contraire; de forte qu'il 
n'y a point de tems à perdre en cette affaire, car ſi elle n'eſt pas com- 
mencẽe preſentement, c: pendant que Churcheil It à Londres, je crains 
qu'il n'y ſurvienne encore quelque difficulte; mais j'eſpere que vous y 
aurez fait quelque progres avant ſon retour. Vous pouvez tre ſur que le 
Duc d' Vork fera ſon devoir pour preſſer le Roi d' Angleterre, car fi on ne 
conclut a cette heure, et fans perdre de tems, le Duc d' Tork eſt perdu : 
conſiderez cela, et reſſouvenez vous que quand autrefois on a fait des dif- 
ficultcs, je vous ai toujours prẽdit ce qui arriveroit, et vous avez vu que je 
ne me ſuis pas trompẽ; mais preſentement je vous aſſure et vous affirme, 
que i on perd le tems tout eſt perdu; c'eſt pourquoi je vous conjure de 
faire votre poſſible pour terminer cette affaire. Faites connoitre au Roi 
votre maitre, que s'il a quelque bonte ou conſideration pour le Duc 
d' Vork, il eſt tems de lui tẽmoigner. Sa Majeſte ſcait à quelque point il 
eſt ſenſible aux graces qu'on lui fait, et je puis repondre qu'il fera tous ſes 
efforts pour les meriter. Je pourois me ſervir de quelques autres raiſons 
pour vous engager a faire ce qui preſſe a preſent, mais cela n'eſt pas neceſ- 
ſaire puiſque vous ſavez toutes les miennes, et que vous en tes touche, 
Ce ſera une action tout a fait glorieuſe au Roi, de retablir le Roi d' Angle- 
terre, (car il en faut parler ainſi) et de ſauver les pauvres Catholiques, 
qui autrement ſeront ruines fans reſſource.“ 


In the Depot. 1 E gentilhomme que vous m'avez mande étre en chemin pour venir 
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« Tranſ/lation. 


Letter from the Duke of York to MF. Barillon, 1681, without- date, received 
the Iſt of March. —Preſſes bim extremely to get a treaty concluded. 


* 1 E gentleman you informed me was on the road to come here is 
not yet arrived; but nevertheleſs I believe it is in your power to 


put matters to rights at preſent in the place where you are, if you will only 
ſpeak to the King my brother, and make the propoſal to him; it is time 
now or never to conclude this bargain, for otherwiſe the King of England 
will be obliged to put himſelf into the hands of parliament and of the 
Prince of Orange ; it will then be too late, and the Duke of York infallibly 
ruined. I know that ſome perſons who have been in the King of England's 
confidence have taken great pains to perſuade him that he could not reckon 
upon the friendſhip of the King your maſter, and that if he was preſſed, 
he would find that he would not be ſincerely nor truly his friend : I know 

well that this was ſaid formerly to the King of England, and that the ſame 
thing may again be ſaid to him; it is therefore your part to aſſure him of 
the contrary ; ſo that there is no time to loſe in this affair, for if it is not 
begun at preſent, and while Churchill is in London, I fear ſome difficulty 
may yet occur; but I hope you will have made ſome progreſs in it before 
his return, You may be ſure the Duke of York will do his duty to preſs 
the King of England, for if it is not concluded now, and without loſs of 
time, the Duke of York is loſt : conſider this, and remember that hereto- 
fore when difficulties were made, I always foretold what would happen, 
and you have ſeen that I was not miſtaken, but at preſent I aſſure you and 
affirm, that if time is loſt, all is loſt; for this reaſon I conjure you to do all 
in your power to end this affair. Let the King your maſter know, that if 
he has any goodneſs or conſideration for the Duke of York, it is time to 
ſhew it. His Majeſty knows to what a degree he is ſenſible of the favours 
done him, and. I can anſwer that he will uſe all his efforts to deſerve it. 1 
could make uſe of ſome other reaſons to engage you to do what preſſes at 
preſent ; but that is not neceſſary, ſince you know all mine, and are 
touched with them. It will be an action altogether glorious for the King 
to re-eſtabliſh the King of England (for thus it muſt be ſpoken of) and 
to ſave the poor Catholicks, who otherwiſe will be ruined without reſource,” 
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In the Depot. 
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Lettre du Duc d' Tork d Mr. Barillon, 1681, ſans date, recue le 16 Mars, 
avec la depiche de Mr. Barillon du 10. 


6 E ſuis fort aiſe des aſſurances que vous me donnez de la continuation 

de la bontẽ que le Roi votre maitre a pour moi; Ceſt ce qui m'a 
oblige (mes affaires preſſant fort) de lui ecrire, et de lui depecher un ex- 
pres car s'il ne veut prẽſentement me temoigner ſon amitie, et Ecouter les 
propoſitions que je lui ai faites, mes affaires ſeront entre cy et peu de tems 


dans un fort mauvais état, et la royaute entierement ruinee. Ce que je 


lui ai propoſe eſt, qu'il veuille recommencer un traitẽ avec le Roi d' Angle- 
terre à peu pres ſur la meme plan que celui qui fur une fois ſi pres d'ttre 
conclu; je ſouhaite de plus que vous recommandiez cette affaire autant que 
vous le pourrez ; car fans cela je ne puis eſperer detre rappelle par le Roi 
d' Angleterre; ce que ne pouvant obtenir, il faut de neceſſitẽ que je ſois 
ruinẽ; c'eſt ce que Jeſpere que le Roi votre maitre ne verroit pas volon- 
tiers, et vous en connoiſſez les conſequences, qui ſeroient d'avoir une re- 
publique en Angleterre, Je n'ole nvetendre ſur cette matiere autant 
qu'il ſeroit neceſſaire: vous m'entendez aſſez pour ſavoir ce que je penſe.” 


Letter from the Duke of York to Mr. Barillon, 1681, without date, received 
the 16th March, with Mr: Barillon's diſpatch of the 10th. 


wy I AM very glad of the aſſurances you give me of the continuation of 

the King your maſter's goodneſs towards me; this has obliged me 
(my affairs preſſing much) to write to him, and diſpatch an expreſs with 
the letter, for if he will not now ſhew his friendſhip, and hearken to the 
propoſals I have made him, my affairs will be between this and a little 
time in a very bad condition, and the Monarchy entirely ruined. What 
I have propoſed to him is, that he will ſet on foot again a treaty with the 
King of England much upon the ſame plan as that which was once ſo near 


being concluded; I moreover wiſh that you will recommend this affair as 


much as you can, for without that I cannot hope to be recalled by the 
King of England; and if that cannot be obtained, I mult infallibly be 
ruined, But this I hope the King your maſter will not willingly ſee, and 


you know the conſequences, which would be to eſtabliſh a Republick in 


England. I dare not dwell upon this matter ſo much as would be nece{- 
ſary : you underſtand me enough to know what I mean.” 
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In the mean time Charles had been trying to ſoften his two parliaments, 

firſt by an offer of limitations upon the powers of a popiſh ſucceſſor, and 

next by a ſcheme for ſettling the government, during the Duke's life, 

upon the Princeſs of Orange, as regent. The houſe of commons rejected 

both, and not only refuſed money for the ſupport of government, but 
prohibited private perſons to lend it to the King. Charles, upon this, 

haſtily ſtruck up a treaty with France on the 24th March, 1681, and * rillon's 
few days after diſſolved his parliament, with a reſolution never to... : rely 


, in the 
call another. Det. 


This is the private treaty, of date 1ſt April, 1681, which Mr. Hume 
firſt produced to the world, from the ſame ſource at Verſailles from which 
I have drawn fo many others. Barillon's account of the treaty contains, 
as Mr. Hume juſtly ſtates it, three things; that Charles ſhould diſengage 
himſelf by degrees from the Spaniſh alliance; ſhould take meaſures to 
prevent parliaments from counteracting his engagement; and ſhould 
receive a penſion of two millions for one year, and 500,000 crowns for 
two. others from France, Barillon had ſtruggled hard that the treaty 
ſhould be put into writing, and ſigned by the two Princes, for which he 
gave this reaſon to his court in his letter of 3d March, 1681. © Il me in the Depor. 
ſemble auſſi que ce Prince n'oſeroit jamais rendre publique un traits dans 
lequel il Seſt engage à ne point aſſembler le parlement; ce ſeroit une choſe 
fort perilleuſe pour 1a perſonne, et enticrement contraire aux loix d' Angle- 
terre.” —** It alſo appears to me that this Prince would not dare to make 
a treaty public in which he has engaged himſelf not to aſſemble a parlia- 
ment; this would be a very dangerous thing for his perſon, and entirely 
contrary to the laws of England.” But Charles refuſed, and it was only 
verbally* agreed upon. No one, except Lord Hyde, was privy to the 
conditions; for theſe were concealed even from Lord St. Alban's, though 
he knew of the treaty. Barillon writes, on the 14th April, 168 1, that In ,,. Deper. 
the King deſired it ſhould be Kept ſecret from the Dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, aſſigning this courtly reaſon for doing fo, that if the treaty ſhould 
ever tranſpire, and ſhe be blamed for it, ſhe might have it in her power to 
aſſert with a ſafe conſcience her innocence. 


The French account of the treaty, copied by Mr. Hume, contains ſome 


general expreſſions of Barillon, which implied that France was not to attack 
oy 
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the Low Countries or Straſburg ; but as the treaty was only verbal, this 
part of it, and even that which related to the quantum of the penſion came, 
as all verbal pactions do, at an after period, to be the ſubject of diſpute, 


Notwithſtanding the various declarations which Charles made to parlia- 
ment of his readineſs to conſent to the ſcheme of limitations, he (who of 
all men was certainly the molt inſincere) gave aſſurances underhand to the 
Prince of Orange, that it was not his intention to conſent to it; it is pro- 
bable, therefore, that he propoſed it only with a view to divide the exclu- 
ſioniſts. The Prince of Orange ſcems to have been ſenſible of this, and 
therefore, even after he was informed of the King's intentions to diſappoint 
the ſcheme, he {till inſiſted that it ſhould not be permitted to be moved 
in at all. In one of his applications on this head, he expreſſed himſelf, 
that he would conſent to any other expedient to reconcile the King and 
parliament ; words, from a perſon ſo cautious as he was, which perhaps 
explained ſufficiently that the expedient he pointed at was the excluſion, 


On theſe heads there are in the Paper office the following letters from 


the Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins, during the laſt great heats 
about the Excluſion, | 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. 


A Honſlaerdyck, ce 26 de Juillet, 1680. 

6 UO que Pincartade de milord Scaffſburi ne m'a pas paru 
Q « grande importance, cela n'a pas empeche qu'il n'aye fait grand 
bruit en ce pays comme partout ailleurs, et a donné une mechante im- 
preſſion au gens, comme Sil y avoient plus de deſordres à craindre en 
Angleterre, Jeſpere que le temps les en deſabuſera, quoyque pour le 
preſent la mauvaiſe intention de milord Schaffſburi a cu ſon effet en don- 
nant cette mechante impreſſion, qui eſt aſſuerement nuiſible au ſervice du 
Roi et à la tranquillitẽ de l Europe. Nous le ſommes fort ici, quoyque le 


voyage du Roi de France nous inquiette un peu. Le temps nous faira 


voir en peu ce que nous avons à en attendre; cependant je ſuis tousjours 
entierement a vous.” 


Tranſlation. 
The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins — Upon Lord Shafteſbury's pre- 
ſenting the Duke of York as a Popiſh recuſant. 


Honſlaerdike, 26 July, 1680. 

P „ Lord Shafteſbury's ſally does not appear to me to 

be of great conſequence, that does not prevent its having made a 
great noiſe in this country, as well as every where elſe, and has given 
people bad impreſſions, as if there were ſtill more troubles to be dreaded 
in England. I hope that time will open their eyes, although at preſent 
the bad intentions of Lord Shafteſbury have had their effect in giving this 
bad impreſſion, which is certainly hurtful to the King, and to the tranquillity 
of Europe. We are quiet here, although the King of France's journey 
gives us a little uneaſineſs. Time will ſhow us what we have to fear; in 
the mean time I am always entirely yours.” 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins, 


A Honſlaerdyck, ce 13 de Sep. 1680 · 
By O que Fon ſoit ici fort aiſe que le parlement gaſſemblera ſi 
Q. Pon eſt dans une extreme apprehenſion pour le ſucces; il 
neſt tel que l'on doit Peſperer, je ne vois aucune reſource pour les 
affaires de l'Europe qui ſeront en un pitoiable etat. Dieu veuille que le 
Roi et ſon parlement s' accorde, ſans quoy tout eſt perdu. Celle ici ſera 
la dernierẽ que je vous eſcrirai de ce lieu, eſtant d' intention de partir Lundi 
prochain pour aller voir Mr. le Duc de Cell, qui m'en à fort ſouvent 
pris. Je croi que je ſerai cinq ou fix ſemaines en mon voyage, et que 
peut Eſtre je pourai voir Mr. PElecteur de Brandenburg. Si je puis 
aſſiſter en leur nẽgotiation Meſſ. les Chevaliers Soutwell et Sylvius, vous 
pouves eſtre aſſcurẽ que je n'y manquerai pas, mais je crains qu” aucun 
Prince en Almagne ne voudra ſe declarer avant que voſtre traité ne ſoit 
acheve avec PEmpereur. En fin, je ne negligerai rien qui dependera de 
moy pour ſervir la cauſe commune, et ſur tout le Roi. A mon retour je 
vous fairai ſavoir ce qui fe ſera paſſẽ en mon voyage; cependant, je vous 
prie de me croire tousjours entierement à vous.“ 
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APPEND 1 . 


Tranſlation. 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. — Upon the approaching meeting 
of the third parliament of King Charles. 


Honſlaerdike, 13 Sept. 1680. 

6 Fo pag we are glad here that the parliament will be fo ſoon 

aſſembled, we are in an extreme apprehenſion for its ſu-c:{8 , 
if it is not ſuch as we hope for, I do not ſee any reſource for the affairs of 
Europe, which will be in a lamentable ſtate. God grant that the King 
and his parliament may agree, without which all is loſt. This will be 
the laſt I ſhall write you from this place, having an intention to ſet off 
on Monday next to ſee the Duke of Zell, who has often aſked me. 1 
believe I ſhall be five or ſix weeks in my journey, and perhaps I ſhall ſee 
the Elector of Brandenburgh. If I can aſſiſt the Chevaliers Southwell and 
Sylvius, you may be aſſured I will not fail; but I am afraid that no 
German Prince will incline to declare himſelf before our treaty is finiſhed 
with the Emperor. In fine, I will neglect nothing that depends upon me 
to ſerve the common cauſe, and above all the King. At my return I will 


let you know what has paſſed in my journey; in the mean time I beg you 
will believe me to be always your's.“ 


Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. 


A la Haye, 12 de Novembre, 1680. 

« TE ſuis de retour icy depuis hier au ſoir, et ce matin Pai receu deux 

de vos lettres à la fois du 26 et 29 v. ſ. du paſſe. Je vous remercie fort 
de ce que vous m'informes de ce qui ſe paſſe au parlement, et vous prie 
d'y vouloir continuer. Je ſuis extremement marri d'apprendre que la 
ſeſſion commence avec tant de chaleur et d'emportements. Dieu veuille 
rendre les gens ſages et moderẽs, car aſſeurement de Paſſemblee prẽſente 
du parlement depend le bien ou le mal de toute l'Europe. Jai eu aujourd'- 
hui tant affaires ſur les bras, comme c'eſt le premier jour de mon arrivee, 
que la poſte eſtant ſur le point de parti, je ne vous puis dire d avantage pour 
cette fois, ſi non que je ſuis toujours entierement à vous.“ 
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_ Tranſlation. 
The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins, upon the beats in the beginning 
of the third parliament. 


Hague, 12th November, 1680. 

RETURNED here Jaft night, and this morning I have received 

two of your letters at once of the 26th and 29th old ſtile. I thank 
you for letting me know what is paſſing in parliament, and beg you will 
ſtill continue to do ſo, I am extremely ſorry to learn that the ſeſſion 
begins with ſo much heat and paſſion. May God make people wiſe and 
moderate : for ſurely on this meeting of parliament depends the good or 
1] fortune of all Europe. I have ſo many things to do to-day, which is 
the firſt day of my arrival, and the poſt being juſt going, I cannot ſay any 
thing more now, than that I am always entirely your's.“ 


Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. 


A la Haye ce 22 de Novembre, 1680. 
E vous ſuis tres oblige que vous continues i m'informer de ce qui ſe 
paſſe chez vous; mais je ſuis bien marri d'apprendre avec quelle 


animoſitẽ Fon procede à la maiſon baſſe contre Mr. le Duc. Dieu le beniſſe, 


et faſſe que le Roi et ſon parlement puiſſe &accorder, ſans quoi je prevoi in- 
failliblement un danger evident pour ſa Majeſte, la maiſon royale, et la-plus 
grande partie de PEurope. Tous les affaires icy comme auſſi par tout ſont 
en ſurcois pour voir iſſue de cette grande ſeſſion, La bonte divine la 
veuille faire determiner a ſa gloire, au bien et à la ſatisfaction du Roi, de 
ſa maiſoh royale, de la nation, et du bon parti dans PEurope. Je ſuis et 
ſerai tousjours ſans reſerve entierement a vous.” 


Tranſlation. 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. —On the heats of the excluſion. 


Hague, 22d Nov. 1680, 
60 8 AM much obliged to you for continuing to inform me of what paſſes 

in England, but I am vexed to learn with what animoſity they proceed 
againſt the Duke. God bleſs him, and grant that the King and his par- 


lament may agree, without which I foreſee infallibly an imminent danger 


for the King, the royal family, and the greateſt part of Europe. All 
Qq 
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affairs here are, as every where elſe, in ſuſpence to ſee the iſſue of this 
great ſeſſion. May the Divine Goodneſs end it for his own glory, the 
good and ſatisfaction of the King, of his royal family, and of the good 
party in Europe. I am and always will be without reſerve entirely your's.“ 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. 


A la Haye ce 10 Decembre, 1680. 

« 8 ſavez comme Jay tousjours ſouhaitẽ une bonne intelligence 

entre le Roi et ſon parlement, et que JPaurois ſouhaite d'avoir eſte 
capable d'y avoir peu contribuer; ainſi vous jugerez facilement en quelle 
peine et chagrin je ſuis de voir qu'un fi grand bien n'eſt pas encore ſelon 
mes ſouhaits. Il faut que je vous advoue auſſi que Pay eſte bien ſurpris 
Papprendre, que l'on parle des mitigations de Pautorite royale, fi la cou- 
ronne venoit a eſchoir ſur un Roi Papiſte. P'eſpere que fa Majeſté re 
voudra point ſouſfrir que Pon faſſe une choſe qui eſt ft prejudiciable à toute 


la fainitle royale: et quoique Pon debite que cela n' auroit lieu qu'a Vegard 


d'un Roi qui füt de cette religion, et ſans conſequence a ceux de la religion. 
Proteſtante, il ne faut point s'imaginer ſi une fois Pon avoit des preroga- 
tives à la couronne auſſi conſiderables que ceux dont on parle, qu'ils y re- 
viendroit jamais. Ainſi je vous prie de repreſenter cecy en mon nom au Roi; 
et ſupplier de ma part ſa Majeſte, qu'il ne veuille point conſentir a une 
choſe qui eſt ſi prejudiciable à tous ceux qui ont Phonneur d'eſtre de fa 
famille. C'eſt ce qui m'oblige en conſcience de parler. Je ſuis et ſerai 
tousjours à vous. G. Prince d' Orange. 


Je vous prie de me faire ſavoir la reponſe que vous aurez eu.“ 
Tranſlation. 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Fenkins. — Againſt King Charles s offer of 
limitations upon a Popiſa ſucceſſor. 


| Hague, December 10, 1680. 
« vor know how I have always wiſhed a good intelligence between 
the King and his parliament; and that I wiſhed to have been able 
to contribute to it. You will therefore eaſily judge in what trouble and 
chagrin I am, to ſee that fo great a bleſſing is not as yet according to my 
wilhes. I mult allo own to you that I was much ſurprized to learn at 


A r n N 


mitigations of the royal authority being ſpoken of in caſe the crown ſhould 
fall to a Papiſt. I hope that his Majeſty will not incline to ſuffer a thing 
to be done ſo prejudicial to all the royal family: and although they ſpread 
about that this will not take place except with regard to a King of that 
religion, and would be of no conſequence to Kings of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, it muſt not be imagined, that if they had once taken away from the 
crown ſuch conſiderable prerogatives as are talked of, that they would ever 
return again. Therefore I intreat you to repreſent this in my name to the 
King; and to beg of his Majeſty on my part, that he will not conſent to 
a thing ſo prejudicial to all thoſe who have the honour to be of his 
family. This, as a matter of conſcience, I am obliged to ſay. I am and 
will be always your's. G. Prince of Orange. 
I intreat you to let me know what anſwer you get.” 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. 


A la Haye ce 27 de Decembre, 1680. 
« E vent contraire qu'il a fait 2 * temps eſt cauſe que je 


n'ay receu que hier la voſtre du L. Les aſſurances que vous me 
donne de la part du Roi, que ſa ck ne conſentira point a des limi- 
tations dans Pautorite royale me conſole fort. Mais je crains ſeulement 


que par des voies indirectes l'on pourroit venir a une choſe qui eſt {1 rui- 
neuſe a la Monarchie. 


Pour toute ſortes d'expedients, exceptẽ ceux la, Jaurois une joye tres 


ſenſible, ſi l'on les pouvoit trouver pour reunir le Roi et ſon parlement. 
Vous ſavez Vinteret que toute l'Europe y a, et particulierement moy. 
Dieu veuille que Pon les trouve bientoſt, et faſſe terminer cette ſeſſion 
heureuſement en une bonne union, ſans quoy nous ſommes tous perdus. 
51 Pon continue a parler des limitations, je vous prie qu' aux occaſions qu'il 
icra neceſſaire, de repreſenter au Roi de ma part, les aſſeurances qu'il m'a 
donnees de ne pas vouloir conſentir a une choſe qui eſt {i prejudiciable à 
toute la maiſon royale, et qui entraineroit apres ſoĩ la ruine de la Monar- 
chie. Je ſuis tougjours entierement à vous. G. Prince Orange.” 
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Tranſlation. 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins.—The King bas promiſed not to 
conſent to the ſcheme of limitations. -I e Prince hints he will agree to any 
other expeatent. 

| Hague, December 27, 1680, 
ce . contrary wind for ſome days paſt prevented me from receiving 


till yeſterday your's of the no, The aſſurance which you give 


me on the King's part, that the King will not conſent to the limitations 
of the royal authority, comforts me much. But I am only afraid that by 
indirect means they may come at a thing ſo ruinous to Monarchy. 


With regard to all forts of expedients, except thoſe, I ſhould have a 
very ſenſible joy if they could be found out, to re-unite the King and his 


' parliament. You know the intereſt which all Europe has in this matter, 


and particularly me, God grant that theſe expedients be ſoon found, and 
that this ſeſſion may be happily ended in a good union, without which we 
are all loſt, If limitations continue to be ſpoke of, I entreat you upon all 
neceſſary occaſions, to repreſent on my part to the King, the aſſurances he 
gave me of his not conſenting to a thing ſo prejudicial to all the royal family, 
and which would draw after it the ruin of the Monarchy. 


I am always entirely your's, G. Prince of Orange.” 


Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. 


A la Haye, ce 28 de Janvier, 1681. 
OUT le monde ici à eſts fort ſurpris de la prorogation du par- 
lement, quoyqu'ils peuvent bien comprendre que le Roi y a eſte 
oblige en quelque maniere par leur procedes fi vehements: mais je ne 
vous puis aſſez exprimer la grande crainte en laquelle nous ſommes d'une 
plus longue prorogation ou une diſſolution; quels en ſeront les effets dans 
le royaume, vous en pouvez mieux juger que moy; nonobſtant que d'ici 
nous avons ſujet de craindre qu'elles ſeront tres funeſtes pour les affaires 
de la Crẽſtienẽtẽ. Je les tiens entierement perdues, et abandonnes a ceux 
qui ont intention de sen rendre maiſtres; et fi Von ſe perſuade quien appel- 
lant un nouveau parlement ils ne ſeroient en les meme ſentiments, eſt une 


„„ 


choſe qui ne peut entrer en moy; et Vexperience du paſſe à fait voir 
aſſes clairement, qu* au lieu d' etre plus moderes ils ont tousjours voult 
pouſſer les choſes plus loin. Je croi etre oblige en conſcience de vous 
ecrire ſi franchement mes ſentiments, eſperant que ſa Majeſte ne trouvera 
pas mauvais que je lui repreſente une choſe d'ou, à mon avis, depend la 
conſervation de toute là Chrẽſtienẽtẽ, de ſa perſonne, et ſes royaumes, 
L'intereſt que Veſtat et ſurtout moy y avons, n'eſt pas petit; ainſi qu'il 
n'eſt pas eſtrange que je ſuis dans une inquiẽtude extraordinaire de ſavoir 
comme le jour d' après demain ſe paſſera, qui eſt le temps que le parlement 
doit ſe raſſembler, puiſque c'eſt un jour qui pourroit contribuer à nous 
ſauver ou à nous perdre entierement. Dieu aye pitiè de tant de pauvres 
gens et beniſſe avec plus de proſperite les reſolutions du Roi qu'il n'a fait 
juſques ici. 
G. Prince d' Orange. 
Je vous prie de repreſenter tout cecy a fa Majeſtẽ, et me faire reponſe.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Tenkins.—Preſſes the parkament fhall nat 
be diſſolved. 


Hague, 28 January, 1631. 

«TP VERY body here was ſurprized with the prorogat.on of the par- 

liament, though they can very well underſtand that the King was 
forced to it in ſome manner by their vehement proceedings, Pur I cannot 
ſufficiently expreſs to you the great fear we are in of a longer prorogation 
or a diſſolution. What will be the effects of it in the kingdom you can 
judge better than me, although here we have reaſon to fear they will be 
very fatal to the affairs of Chriſtendom. I hold theſe affairs to be entirely 


ruined, and abandoned to thoſe who have any intention to make them- 


{elves maſter of them : and if people perſuade themſelves that when a new 
parliament is called it will not have the ſame ſentiments, that 1s a thing 
which cannot enter into my mind ; the experience of the paſt has ſhewn 
clearly enough, that inſtead of . being more moderate they have always 


puſhed things a greater length. I think myſelf obliged in conſcience to. 


write you my ſentiments ſo frankly, hoping his Majeſty will not take it ill 


that I repreſent to him a matter on which, in my opinion, depends the 


preſervation of all Chriſtendom, of his perſon, and of his kingdoms. 
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The intereſt which the ſtate, and above all I have in it, is not little, ſo 
that it is not ſtrange that I am in an extraordinary uneaſineſs how the day 
after to-morrow will paſs, which is the time when the parliament is to 
meet; ſeeing that is a day that may ſave or ruin us entirely. May God 


have pity on ſo many poor people, and bleſs the reſolutzons of the King 
with more proſperity than they have hitherto had. 


G. Prince of Orange. 
I entreat you to repreſent all this to the King, and to give me an anſwer.” 


Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. 


A la Haye, ce 11 de Fev. 1681. 
95 8 ANS un voyage que Pai fait à Amſterdam, je vous aurois repondu 
pluſtoſt aux lettres que vous m'avez eſcrit par ordre du Roi. Je 
ne vous diray point de quelle maniere, n'y avec quelle furpriſe Pon a regeu 
ici la nouvelle de la diſſolution du parlement, puiſque vous en ſerez 
entierement informe avant ce temps, et que vous Paurez peu juge par mes 
precedentes. L' on eſt ici fort en doute fi le parlement s'aſſemblera à 


Oxford au temps preſcript; et ſi elle s'aſſemble Pon eſt entierement per- 


ſuade qu'ils ſeront de mèſme ſentimens, puiſque ſe ſeront la pluſpart les 
meſmes perſonnes. La propoſition que vous me mandez que ſa Majeſte 
leur faira, et qui ne me peut deſplaire, Padvoue que je ne puis comprendre 
ce que cela pourroit eſtre; et ſi vous me la pouvez faire ſavoir, vous 
obligerez beaucoup celui qui ſera tousjours à vous.” 


Tranſlation. 


Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Fenkins,— His vexation at the diſſolution of 
Parliament. Curious to hear a new N which the King is to make him. 


Hague, 11th February, 1681, 
" 1 F I had not been upon a journey to Amſterdam, I would have 
ſooner anſwered the letters which you wrote me by the King's orders. 
I will not tell you in what manner, nor with what ſurpriſe the news of the 
diſſolution of the parliament was received here, ſince you will be 
fully informed of it before this time, and that you could judge of it by 
my former letters. People are much in doubt here if the parliament 


will meet at Oxford at the time fixed; and if it does meet, they are per- 


faded that it will have the ſame ſentiments, ſince the members will be 
moſtly the ſame men. With regard to the propoſal which you intimate to 
me, and which cannot diſpleaſe me, I confeſs that I cannot comprehend 


what it can be; and if you can make me know it, you will oblige him who 
will be always yours.” 
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The propoſal mentioned in this laſt letter was to make the Princeſs of 
Orange regent during her father's life. 


Barillon writes his court, on the 14th April, 1681, that this was a In the Peper. 
project of Lord Hallifax and Lord Arlington. 


Inſincerity and ſteadinefs ſeldom go together. Charles, in the courſe 
of theſe ſtruggles with parliament, ſtained his memory for ever by giving 
up to the vengeance of party the old and innocent Lord Stafford. Ir is 
a very falſe idea in political ſcience, to permit a diſtinction between the 
Prince and the man in matters of feeling. The Duke of York,. with all 
his faults, thought more juſtly than his brother on this ſubject. 


In Lord Dartmouth's notes on biſhop. 'Burnet's hiſtory, there is the 
following paſſage. 


Extraf from Lord Dartmouth's notes on Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory. 


P. 492. The Duke, in one of his letters, ſays, „I was informed by 
Fielding of Lord Stafford's being condemned, which ſurprized me, 
though I knew the malice of ſome againſt him, and the government would 
make them preſs it to the utmoſt : And beſides all other conſiderations 
am very ſorry that his Majeſty will be ſo hard put to it; for I hope he 
will remember the continual trouble it was to the King his father, the 
having conſented: to the death of the Earl of Strafford, and not have ſuch 
a burthen on his conſcience; and on the other hand, I know he will be 
hard preſt to ſign the warrant againſt, this unfortunate Lord.“ 


I was particularly anxious, in peruſing the French diſpatches, to dif- 
cover the principles upon which Algernon Sidney could poſſibly reconcile 
to his own pride, his intrigues with France. From the foliowing paſſage 


4 
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in one of Barillon's diſpatches, it appears that Mr. Sidney's public objects 
in theſe intrigues were a republic, and the moſt unlimited toleration in 
religion. 


Extrait de la lettre de Mr. Barillon au Roi, 30 Septembre, 1680. 


x I L y en a qui s'appliquent depuis quelque tems i me faire entendre, 

que c'eſt une v.cille erreur de croire que Pintereſt de la France ſoit 
entierement oppoſe à ſouftrir que Angleterre ſoit en rẽpublique; ils pre- 
tendent prouver par de bonnes raiſons, et par Pexemple du paſſe, que la 
re-union de PAngleterre ſous un Koi Proteſtant, autoriſe comme feroit le 
Prince d'Orange, eſt beaucoup moins conforme au veritable intereſt de la 
France que ne ſeroit une rẽpublique, qui feroit plus occupee du commerce 
que d' aucune autre choſo, ct qui croiroit comme a fait Cromwel pouvoir 
plutot profiter ſur l' Eſpagne que {ur la France. Ils ajoutent que Vintereſt 
de I Angleterre, en republique, et celui de la Hollande, gouvernce comme 
elle eſt, peuvent difficilement s'accorder enſemble, au lieu que Mr. le 
Prince d' Orange peut reunir en ſa perſonn la puiſſance des ẽtats generauxet 
de P Angleterre : en fin on ẽtablit pour un fondement certain que la maiſon 
de Stuard, et celle d' Orange fant unies inſeparablement, que leur interèt 
commun les engage a augmenter lieur pouvoir en Angleterre et en Hol. 
lande, et que Vinterct de la France eſt de maintenir les libertes et les privi- 
leges des deux nations, et de travailler plvttot a la ruine de ceux qui les 
veulent opprimer : on croiroit meme que la ſureté de la religion Ca- 
tholique pouroit s'établir en Angleterre, fi Yon ne craignoit plus 
qu'un Prince Catholique fut en ctat de changer le gouvernement et les Joix; 
et on voit par Vexemple de la Hollande, combien la condition des Catho- 
liques eſt meilleure qu'en Angleterre. Votre Majeſtẽ connoit mieux que 
perſonne ce qu'il y a de ſolide dans ces reflections, et pourra me donner ſes 
ordres pour me conduire dans les occaſions qui ſe prẽſenteront; je me ren- 
fermerai preſentement & ce qui me paroit de ſon ſervice ſans porter ma vue 
plus loin ; mais il ne me paroit pas inutile de faire enviſager à votre Majeſte 
juſqu'ou les affaires d' Angleterre peuvent ſe porter. Monſieur de Sidney e ſt 
un de ceux qui me parlent le plus fortement et le plus ouvertement ſur 
cette matiere.“ 3 
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Tranſlation. 


Extract of Mr. Barillon's letter to Louis the XIV ih, Sept. 30, 1680.—The 


Principles on which Algernon Sidney ated. A Repudlick and uniimited 
toleration. 


HERE are ſome who have applied themſelves for ſome time to 

make me underſtand that it is an old error to believe that it is 

againſt the intereſt of France to ſuffer England to become a Republick ; 
they endeavour to prove by good reaſons and the example of the paſt, that 
the re- union of England, under a Proteſtant King, authorized as the 
Prince'of Orange would be, is much leſs conformable to the true intereſt 
of France than a Republick, which would be more occupied with trade 
than any other thing, and would believe, as Cromwell did, that it ſhould 
gain rather at the expence of Spain than of France: they add, that the 
intereſt of England as a Republick, and that of Holland governed 
as it is, could not eaſily agree; whereas the Prince of Orange can re- 
unite in his perſon the power of the States General and of England to- 
gether. In fine, they eſtabliſh for a fundaniental principle that the houſe 
of Stuart and that of Orange are inſepirably united; that their common 
intereſt engages them to augment their p6wer in England and in Holland, 
and that it is the intereſt of France to maintain the liberties and privileges 
of both nations, and to endeavour rather at the ruin of thoſe who would 
oppreſs them: they even believe that the ſafety of the Catholick reli- 
gion might be eſtabliſhed in England, if people were not afraid that a 
Catholick Prince would be in a condition to change the government and 


laws; and they obſerve by the example of Holland, how much the con- 


dition of the Catholicks in Holland is better than in England. Your 
Majeſty knows better than any body what ſolidity there is in theſe re- 
flections, and can give me your orders for my conduct in the occaſions 
which may preſent, I ſhall confine myſelf to what appears to me to be 
for your ſervice at preſent, without carrying my views further; but it 
does not appear uſeleſs to ſhew'your Majeſty how far affairs may be carried 


in England. Mr. Sidney is one of thoſe was talks to me with the moſt 


force and the moſt openneſs on this matter,” 
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Although in the Ambaſſadors diſpatches ſeveral accounts of money laid 
out by them in political ſervices in England between the years 1677 and: 
1681 are mentioned, yet I found in-the Depot only. three.of them. 


The firſt. is Monſieur Courtin's account, mentioned in page 129 of this 
part of the appendix, and is dated 15th May, 1677. The ſecond is re- 
ferred to in Barillon's letter of 14th December, 1679, page 257 above, 
and is of that date. The laſt.is referred to in his letter of December 5th, 
1680, Vide p. 280 above, and. is of that date. 


It has been ſeen above that the French money laid out in political pur- 
poſes when Courtin was Ambaſſador, was diſtributed by Charles. For 
this reaſon Courtin's account of what was laid out by himſelf is very low, 
conſiſting only of the following articles. 


SGuineas. 
Lord Barker — 25 2 1000 
Chevalier Herbert. : 8 - 600 - 
Chevalier Min 2 - 2 600 
Doctor Carey . - 8 500 
Coleman - - 6: — 300 
Green - . — = 200: 
Denize a - — — 20 


The perſon here called Lord Barker was Lord Berkſhire, becauſe in 
otlier parts of the diſpatches he is ſaid to have been of the Howard family, 
and a © grand haranguer” in parliament. 


The next account runs as follows. 


Etat de Pargent employs par Mr. de Barillon, Ambaſſadeur du Roi en Angle- 
terre, depuis le 22 Decembre, 1678. 


Ko 6 P AR le mẽmoire que p ai envoye a la cour le 22 Decembre, 1678, il 
me reſtoit tant en lettre de change quꝰ en argent comptant la ſomme de 
21915 livres, ſeize. ſchelins, ſept penins ſterlings, qui font monnoye de 
France 2922111. 
Depuis le dit jour 22 Decembre juſqu' à ce jourd'huy 14 Decembre, 
8 1679, Jai donné ſavoir à Mr. le Duc de Bouquinkan 1000 guinces, qui 


APPEN D 1 X, 


Font 1087/. dir ſchelings ſterlings. 


A Mr. de Sidney 500 guinees, qui font 5437. quinze ſchelings dns: 

Pour .maintenir le Sieur Bulſtrode dans ſon TO A Bruxelles 400 
guinees, qui font 4354. ſterlings. 

Au Sieur Beber 500 guinces, qui font 534 l. quinze ſchelins ſterlings. 

Au Sieur Littleton 500 guinees, qui font 343 l. quinze ſchelins ſterlings. 

Au Sieur Powle goo guinces, qui font 5437. quinze ſchelins ſterlings. 

Au Sieur Harbord 500 guinees, qui font 5437. quinze ſchelins ſterlings, 

Total de la depenſe que Jai faite Juſqu' a ce jourd'hui 14 Decembre, 
1679, 4241 l. cinq ſchelins ſterlings, qui font monnoye de France 56550. 

Le 22 Decembre, 1678, il m'ẽtoit refte 21915 J. ſeize ſchelins, ſept 
penins ſterlings, qui font monnoye de France 292211 J. 

Depuis le dit jour 22 Decembre Jai donne 42417, cinq ſchelins, qui 
font monnoye de France 56550 J. 

Partant il ne me refte aujourd'hui 14 Decembre, 1679, que la ſomme 
de 17674 1. onze ſchelins, ſept penins ſterlings, qui font monnoye de France 
245661 J. de laquelle ſomme j'ai en argent comptant 2674 J. onze ſchelins, 
ſept penins ſterlings, qui font monnoye de France 3566 1 J. Le reſte, qui 
eſt de 15 mille livres ſterlings, ou de deux cents mille livres monnoye de 
France eſt en lettres de change qui n' ont point ẽtẽ entamces,” 


Tranſlation. 


State of the money employed by Mr. Barillon, Ambaſſador from Louis the 
XIV th in England, fince the 22d December, 1678. 
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6 B* the memorial which I ſent to court the 22d December, 1678, I. 
had remaining in bills of exchange and ready money the ſum of 
21,9151. 165. 94. ſterling, which makes in French money 292211 /. 


Since the ſaid 22d December to this day the 14th December, 1679, 1 


have given, to wit, to the Duke of Buckingham 1000 guineas, which 
makes 1087 J. ten ſhillings ſterling. 


To Mr. Sidney 300 guincas, which makes 5437. 15 s. ſterling, 
For the ſupport of the Sicur Bulſtrode in his employment at Bruſſels 
400 guineas, which makes 43 5 l. ſterling. 
Rr 2 
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To the Sieur Beber 300 guineas, which makes 343 J. 155. ſterling, 

To the Sieur Lyttelton 300 guineas, which makes 5437. 155. ſterling. 

To the Sieur Powle 500 guineas, which makes 5431. 155. ſterling. 

To the Sieur Harbord 500 guineas, which makes 343 L. 155. ſterling. 

Fotal of the expence made to this day 14th December, 1679, 42417. 
5s. ſterling, which makes in French money 56550 J. 

The 22d December, 1678, I had remaining 21915 J. 168. 7d. ſterling, 
which makes in French money 292211 /. 


Since the ſaid! 22d December I have given 42417. 5s. which makes in 
French money 56550. | 


Thus I have remaining this 14th December, 1679, only the ſum of 
17674. 11s. 7d. ſterling, which makes in French money 245661 J. of 
which ſum I have in ready money 26741, 115. 7d. ſterling, which makes 
in French money 356617, The remainder, which is 15,0001. ſterling, or 
200,000 livres French money, is in bills of exchange which have not been. 
negoclated,” 


In the Deper. The laſt account conſiſts of the following articles. 
Guineas. 
William Harbord. Barillon deſcribes him thus : Qui a beau- 
coup contribue à la ruine de Comte de Dambi.“ — Who 


contributed greatly to the ruin of Lord. Danby.” - 500 
Mr. Hamden, - - $7. - - 500 
Colonel Titus, - - — 500 


Hermſtrand: This muſt have been Sir 8 Armſtrong, 
becauſe when Barillon gives afterwards an account of Arm- 
ſtrong's execution for the Rye-houſe plot, he calls him 


Chevalier Thomas Hermſtrand, - - 500 
Bennet, Barillon deſcribes him to have been formerly ſecretary 
to Prince Rupert, and now to Lord Shafteſbury, "T5 300 


Hodam. This muſt have been Hotham, for Barillon deſcribes 
bim, “Fil de Chevalier Hodam qui étoit gouverneur de 
Hull.“ —“ Son of the Chevalier Hotham who was governor 
of Hull,“ — - 8 — 300 
Hicdal, - 300 
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Garoway, + - - - - Guineas 
Francland, - * 4 4 | 
Compton, - 

Harhe. 


This muſt 15 been Sir Edward W becauſe Ba- 
rillon deſcribes him, * Ci devant gouverneur de Dunquerque.“ 


—< Formerly governor of Dunkirk,” _ - 
Sacheverel, - - g 2 
Foley, - - - - 
Bide. He deſcribes him thus: „Fort riche et accredite.” — 

« Very rich and in great credit,” — 9 — - 
Algernoon Sidney, === - 2 ; 
Herbert, > A 


Baber. This muſt have been the famous Sir John Baber. Ba- 
rillon deſcribes him thus: © Qui weſt pas du parlement, mais 
qui a beaucoup des liaiſons avec les membres de la chambre 
baſſe, et qui avoit fait ma liaiſon avec milord Hollis.“ 
« Who is not in this parliament, but who has many connec- 


tions in the lower houſe, and who formed my connection 
with Lord Hollis,” - 
Hil. This was probably Sir Roger Hill 


was formerly one of Cromwell's officers, 
Boſcawen,, - 


Barillon ſays he 
Du Croſs, This was the de Croſs, envoy from the Duke of 


Holſtein, mentioned by Sir William Temple, 
Le Pin. 


Barillon calls him one of Lord Sunderland's clerks, 


The names of almoſt all the above perſons are to be found in the 


300 
300 
300 


300 
300 
300 


300 


500 
500 


500 


500 
500 


150 
150 


Journals of the Houſe of Commons, as active perſons at that time. 


Barillon could not poſſibly chuſe a fitter perſon to intrigue with the 
diſſenting intereſt than Sir John Baber; for Charles had formerly em- 
ployed him in the very ſame way. Mr. North! in his Examen, p. 361, 


gives an account of this as follows. 


Sir John Baber was a man of fineſſe, and in poſſeſſion of the protec- 
torſhip at court of the diſſenting teachers, and after the pattern. of the 


Cardinals, for nations at Rome.” 
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'« The King finding the Diſſenters, inſtigated by their teachers, ever 


active in all ways of oppoſition to him and his intereſts, thought it the 
cheapeſt way to take off (as they called it) thoſe bull-weathers the teachers, 


and accordingly employed people to treat with them; and terms were 


adjuſted that they ſhould keep their party generally quiet, and that they 


might not oppoſe his Majeſties affairs in parliament; and for that conſi- 
deration, conventicles ſhould be connived at, and good annual penſions 
paid to them; ſo the ſtipulation was made, and the penſions ſettled and 


duely paid. The plenipos, in this ſtate negociation, were Sir John Baber, 


one well known for a buſy body in ſuch tricking affairs; and ſome ſaid 
Sir R. Buller, who was a famous tool of the Papiſts afterwards : but the 
former made no ſcruple to declare all this to his acquaintance, of whom 
J had the honour to be one: And he was a witneſs how honeſtly the King 


dealt on his part; paying the penſions as they became due.“ 


With regard to Dr. Owen, whom Barillon, in one of the above letters, 


calls the patriarch of the independents, ſee Wood's Athenæ Oxonienſes, 


p. 555 to 564. He died at Ealing, 1683, and ſeventy-ſeven coaches 


attended his funeral. 


In Barillon' s letters there are ſeveral relations of money ſought by 
Buckingham and Mountagu, and ſometimes given, but oftener refuſed to 


them. So far as I could diſcover in the papers at Verſailles, Mountagu 


did not receive more than 50,000 of the ioo, ooo crowns promiſed him 
for ruining Lord Danby. 


While the private treaty, which was afterwards fruſtrated, was going 


on in the year 1679, Barillon, in his letter of 21 September, 1679, pro- 
poſed that preſents ſhould be given to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth and 
Lord Sunderland; and in his letter of the 26th October, he propoſes to 


give them a penſion. 


On the goth November, 1679, Barillon writes that the Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland hinted that they expected gratifications 
from France, 


On the 1ſt and 15th January, 1680, Louis the XIVth, in his letters 


to Barillon, ordered him to offer 10,000 piſtoles to Sunderland, and 300 
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to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, with a promiſe of a renewal of theſe pre- 
ſents, if they would keep Charles in the intereſts of France. 


Barillon writes on the iſt and 2 1ſt January, 1680, that the Dutcheſs of Ia the Depor. 
Portſmouth had ſaid to him that Sunderland could not be ſecured to 
France without a great deal of money. 


Barillon writes, on the 19th February, 1680 : © Milord Sunderland et In the Depor. 
madame de. Portſmouth ont fort bien regu les offres des gratifications que 
je leur ai fait eſperer. Lord Sunderland and the Dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth have received with a very good grace the offers of gratification 
which I made them hope for.” Probably theſe offers did not take effect, 
becauſe the treaty which they were intended to. bring about broke off. 


On the 21ſt April, Barillon writes that Lord St. Albans had expreſſed In the Depee, - 


his expectation of receiving a preſent for the ſervices he had done, in giving 
a beginning to the private treaty of the year 1681,. and Barillon propoſes 
to give him 1000 or 1500 J.: And from Barillon's letter, of 2d May, 
1681, it appears that he had received orders from Lovis the XIVth to 
give him the diamond box, in value, 1500 J. which had been formerly 
. refuſed by Lord Hollis, who died before it could be again offered to him, 


Several of the letters mention gratuities of a few hundred pounds, given 


at different times, to Mountagu's ſiſter, madame Harvey, and to a few 
others of. Mountagy's friends. | 


This profligacy extended itſelf. Barillon writes, on the 4th April 
1680, that Charles was on a project of making a proteſtant league with 
the Dutch and Swiſs againſt Prance; that Mr. Herbert (whoſe wife he ſays 
was couſin german to Lady Sunderland) was to go ambaſſador to conduct 


it in Swiſſerland; but that Herbert had offered for. 50001. to ſerve the 
intereſts. of. France in his ambaſſy. 


Lord Keeper North, who was of opinion that the fiction of the Popiſh 
plot did not ariſe from the accident of Tongue's and Oates's informations, 


but from a preconcerted deſign, gives the following reaſons in his manu-- 
ſcript tor that opinion. 4 


In the Depot. 
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Extraft from Lord Keeper North's manuſcript memorandum. * 


« 1ſt, The parliament was to meet the beginning of October, and the 


diſcovery was in the middle of Auguſt, time enough to blazon it abroad 
to irritate the minds of men, but not to do any thing for the trial, 


2d. Dr. Tong (the firſt mover) would not have it expoſed 0 much as 
to the council before the parliament met, but ſaid it was fitter for the par- 
liament: and when it was objected that Papiſts might kill the King in 
the meantime, he ſaid, care ſhould be taken, for that they ſhould be 
watched ſo narrowly they ſhould not be able to do it. 


3d. There was but one witneſs before the parliament met, which is 
not ſufficient in treaſons, ſo the council could not order a trial, though 


they might commit, except in caſe of Coleman, whoſe letters were pro- 
duced under his own hand. 


4th. No Lord or perſon of quality, but only inferior people and 
prieſts were named betore the parliament met, that the court might nor be 
ſtartled, but might engage 1n the proſecution of thoſe deſpicable people, 


for whom no man would have regret, but they might be bountifully 
thanked for it by the houſe of commons. 


5th. To make the miniſters of ſtate leſs ſuſpicious and more eaſy, they 
were courted, not only in the applications of the diſcoverers, but in the 
diſcovery, viz. that the Papiſts intended to kill the King, Duke of Lau- 
derdale, Duke of Ormond, &c. which made the earl of Danby not only 


give way to the proſecution of it, but to preſs the belief of it in all places 
and to all perſons; and the Duke of York was not only acquitted of all 


deſign, but was to be killed himſelf if he did not comply. 


In the month of September it (the plot) had its full courſe, and fo 
much countenance at Whitehall, that a great many thought it a court 


ſtratagem to pretend fears and dangers to keep up the army that had been 
raiſed, and was by act of parliament to be diſbanded before 26th Auguſt. 


And within a little time, by the murder and expoſing the body of Sir 
Fd. Bury Godfrey in the middle of October, the violence and rage of the 
people was grown to that height againſt the Papiſts, that no reaſon could 
be heard, but every fooliſh ſtory againſt them paſſed for Goſpel ; and when 
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all force ſeemed bent againſt the papiſts, it was reported Sir Ed. Bury 
Godfrey was ſeen - laſt, at Somerſet-Houſe, and by others at Arundale- 
Houle (the Duke of Norfolk's); it was alſo whiſpered that he was ſeen at 
the Cockpit (the Earl of Danby's) and threatened by the Earl of Danby. 


It was cunningly done to ſpread theſe reports, that it might be known 
what theſe perſons could ſay in defence of themſelves, and that they might 
be ready (eſpecially the Cockpit and Arundale-Houſe) to toſs the fire 
from one to the other. It was wondered at that the Lord Treaſurer was 
lo ſoon glanced at, who had been ſo earneſt to follow the diſcovery. But 
afterward he was found to be forward in it to carry it to the parliament for 
fear he ſhould be ſtruck at directly, and it ſhould find belief. It is certain 
the Church of England men joined in this cry as heartily as any elſe, for 
they were always moſt eager againſt Popery, although they had friendſhip 
with the Cavalier Papiſts, and many conſidering men ſeeing an army kept 
up againſt an act of parliament were really zealous that fetters might be 

put upon the king, and therefore would join in ſhewing any diſcontent. 


By this means the outcry was ſo very great that the court, who thought 
before, they might play with the plot, now ſaw plainly it would be no eaſy 
matter to get rid of it, and therefore it was thought the beſt way to ſhew 
a confidence in this loyal houſe of commons, who would be ſure to 
take notice of it themſelves; and therefore the King mentioned it in his 
ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament as a plot of the Jeſuits, 
but with that caution that he would leave it to law, and give no opinion 
of it for fear of ſaying too little or too much. 


And therefore it was an unpardonable folly to give force to a deſign that 


was formed and conducted by the oppoſite party, as this muſt be con- 
cluded to be.” 


Lord Keeper North in his manuſcript gives the following deſcriptions of 
the ferments in the nation during the time of the Popiſh plot and the 
Excluſion bill. | | 


Extract Firſt. | 
„They let none know the bottom of the accuſation; for then no 
further uſe can be made of it; but they let the people preſs to have it 
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ſearched to the bottom; and then they can manage and improve it as they 
pleaſe, and bring whom they will into the ſnare: and at firſt the diſcovery 
muſt not be made to the Miniſters of State, but to ſome juſtice of peace, 
Mayor of a great city, as London, Briſtol, &c. or committees of parliament 
for the better noiſe, and that it may not be ſuppreſſed, and they take care 
to have ſome forenſical ſcioliſt, a lawyer, who ſhall manage and direct the 
accuſations, ſo as they may be ſkilfull and agree with the rules of law.” 


Extract Second. 
« Godfrey's murder they ſhall contrive as a ſtratagem of miſchief : ſo 
that if there be two or three adverſe parties, they may all be thought 
guilty, Then will they to avoid the odium, quarrel, and lay it upon one 


another; and laying it upon which the faction pleaſeth, they ſhall have the 
help of all the reſt.” 


Extra? Third. 

« They took advantage of Popery by a good law to exclude the Popiſh 
Lords out of parliament, and by working upon ſome great families to 
come into the Church of England, as Norfolk's heir, Shrewſbury, Car- 
digan's heir, Lumley, &c.“ | 
Extract Fourth. 

And the anti-court party was very great even in the court itſelf: and 
all trimmers then were called the party volant in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and now declared and voted againſt the court in all things; 
and no wonder; for the King's affairs were looked upon at home as 
very declining, and moſt men thought if there ſhould break out any 
troubles, it might endanger the Monarchy ; and men were willing to be 
ſafe at leaſt, if they could not find their account in a change.” 


Eietract Fifth. 
The moſt loyal pretence that ever was thought of was that of the 
King's ſafety : Who could be ſure of that but ſuch as had him in pol- 
ſeſſion ? which directly tends to his deſtruction.“ 


Extratt Sixth. 
The republicans applied themſelves to all methods of ſedition, and 
were ſo open in it that they had publick councils for carrying it on, as the 
King's Head club in Fleet-ſtreet was, (though I doubt not but they had 


cabals of a more dark and dangerous nature) and many coffee-houles both 
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in city and country where they vented news and libels, and proceeded with 
that ſucceſs, that in 24 hours they could entirely poſſeſs the city with 
what reports they pleaſed, and in leſs. than a week ſpread it all over the 
kingdom. 


They could give out that any man. who was averſe to them was a Papiſt: 

and when the King did any thing pleaſing to the people, they would diſ- 1 
credit it before it could be known; and could put what colour they pleaſed. J 
upon foreign affairs, which they did by the help of foreign miniſters. | 
They had correſpondents in all parts of the kingdom of the moſt active 

and greateſt credit, ſo that when any members of parliament were to be 

choſen, they could diſgrace every loyal perſon, and recommend whom they 

pleaſed; and they were moſt induſtrious in parliament time, when by 

having divers members in their councils, and. thoſe who were not members | 
being always near the-bars poſſeſſing the world with news they had fitted for | 
the time, and arguing the queſtions that were in debate in the houſe, and 
taking care that all the members ſhould be minded to repair to their ſeats 

before the queſtion ſhould be put. 


By theſe means they influenced elections not only in the country, but | 
upon diſputes in the houſe. And they came to that boldneſs, that when i 
this parliament could not be prevailed upon to paſs an act of Comprehenſion, i 
or to undermine the crown, they poſſeſſed the people that it was time to 

diſſolve them, that the minds of the people were changed ſince their choice, 
and that they were a grievance and were about to have grand juries to re- 
preſent it to the judges at the aſſizes; but that was not ventured for fear 
when the parliament fat it ſhould be puniſhed, But upon a prorogation 
of more than a twelvemonth, they attempted to have the parliament 
declare themſelves diſſolved; but the members would not drive that nail 
into their own fleſh, which ſet. the game a little back. 


I thought it wonderful that when theſe things were viſible, the houſe 

ſhould ſuffer ſuch a combination of men to ſit openly, who made it their 

buſineſs not only to traduce the King's government but even their actions: 

and I concluded that when they were ſo negligent of their own frontiers, 

and did not preſerve their credit by deſtroying theſe enemies of it, they 

could not be long laſting, and ſo it happened: For they (that is the 
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major part of them) joined in thwarting the King in every thing he de- 


ſigned, and in laying obloquies upon his government to that degree that it 
was not to be borne; and at laſt procured their diſſolution to their great 
ſurprize, who thought the King would fever have made ſo bold a ſtep, 
and to the great joy of the King's Head club, who fell to work with all 
diligence to N e the next houſe of commons by their W 


in the country.“ 


4 
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Extract Seventh. 


That incredible fictions ſhould ever paſs in courts of juſtice, without 
tlie courts making juſt obſervations upon them, was extraordinary: but 
care was taken to terrify the judges with ſhouts and acclamations on the 
one part, and hiſſings on the other, by which they were to be perſuaded, 
not only of the ſenſe of the people, but of their violent deſires, whereby 
they might imagine dangers to themſelves if they ſhould appear to check 
the ſtream.” 


Extract Eighth. 


&« Tradeſmen, if ſuch are not conſiderable, they are not worth notice; 
but if one be he who hath great power by the many that live under him, 
and having grown in riches by outwitting other men, and arrived at 
the government of the place, as mayor, alderman, &c. the faction may 
eaiily perſuade him that the world is beſt governed that way, which 
makes him a comionwealths- man: when they have their ends, and raiſed 
a force, they may fright him into any thing ; for know that he is the moit 
inſolent fool and cow.rdly knave that is in nature.“ 


I underſtand that Lord Shafteſbury's family complain of me for injuring 
the memory of their anceſtor, and particularly for founding upon an 
account of his death in the Paper office, written by one Maſſal, who they 
lay was a perſon of a worthlels character; and for alledging that he died 
in the arms of Ferguſon. 


Upon het ring this, I enquired at the Paper office if there were any papers 
in it relating to Maſſul. It is a piece of juſtice to this noble family to ſay, 
that if I had known Maſſal's character to have b-en ſo bad as I now find it 
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to have been, I certainly ſhould not have given credit to any thing ſaid 
by him. 


With regard to the fact of Lord Shafteſbury's dying in Ferguſon's arms, 
it is a common tradition among, Ferguſon's relations in Scotland; and 
« The Life of Lord Shafteſbury,” contained in the Lives printed for 
Took, 1704, Vol. II. p. 253, contains theſe words: *The gout ſeized 
him, which flying upwards to his ſtomach ſoon became mortal, and on 
the 22d of January he expired in the arms of his chaplain, in the 62d 
year of his age.” | 


It has been a misfortune to Lord Shafteſbury's memory, that every 
thing has been written againſt him and nothing for him; upon which 
account I am happy to hear that his family have thoughts of endea- 
vouring to vindicate his memory in public. Far from the intention to 
injure it, I flatter myſelf that the papers publiſhed in this Appendix will 
ſet his character in ſeveral reſpects in a new light to the world: They will 
ſhow that he had no hand in the Dutcheſs of Orleans's treaty made at Dover 
tor the intereſts of Popery; that Charles firſt broke the ties of honour 
with him, by deceiving and betraying him into the ſecond treaty with 
France, in the year 1671, while he concealed from him the firſt, which 
had been made in the year 1670; and that Shafteſbury took no money 
ſrom France, at a time when moſt of his friends of the popular party were 
doing it. If his Lordihip's family in their publication ſhall ſatisfy me 
that I have injured him in any other reſpect, I will own it as freely as 
] have done my miſtake about Maſſal. 
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PON the diſſolution of King Charles's laſt parliament, and his appeal 

to the people, which were conſidered as total breaches between him 

and parliaments, the Prince of Orange came over to England; but he 

previouſly ſent Mr. Sidney to aſk the advice of Sir William Temple and 

Mr. Godolphin about his coming. Their anſwers are in King William's 
box. | 


Sir William Temple to the Prince of Orange. In anſwer to the Prince's ein 
his advice about a viſit to King Charles. 


Sheen, June 28, 1681. 


I Did not think to have met with any thing likely to engage me in any 

further public thoughts for the reſt of my life, after my laſt return 
to my own domeſtick here, nor could any thing elſe have done it for fo 
much as an hour, but an abſolute command Mr. Sidney brought me from 
your Highneſs upon his arrival here. -He tells me, ſome few days before he 
came away, you fell into ſome thoughts whether a journey at this time to 
our court might contribute any thing towards the redreſs of that ill poſ- 
ture wherein the public affairs of Chriſtendom ſeem to be at preſent, and 
which your Highneſs apprehends will ſoon grow more deſperate; and whe- 
ther it may not be neceſſary to prevent the effects of ſome ill offices which 
you think have lately been done between his Majeſty and your Highneſs; 
and that upon this point you are pleaſed to deſire my opinion, and that I will 
write it to you myſelf, I muſt tell your Highneſs in the firſt place, that 
{ſince I came down hither about the time I left the council, which is near ſix 
months ago, I have never been once at court, and but once in town, upon 
a domeſtick occaſion, and that my converſation here has gone no fur- 
ther than my own houſe, or ſome few common vilits of the neighbour— 
hood, by which your Highneſs will eaſily gueſs how ill I can judge of a 
matter that depends upon the diſpoſition of a court, which has been apt 
to many changes in a ſhorter time than I have been abſent from it, 
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though perhaps they may be deceived who in that very point ſhall take a 
meaſure of what is to come by what is paſt. Beſides, whatever opinion I 
ſhall be of, I cannot at this diſtance give your Highneſs my reaſons for 
it, which muſt make it look very lame, perhaps, how well ſoever it may 
be grounded. Yet after this, and much more which might ſerve to ex- 
cuſe me, ſince Mr, Sidney ſays you will abſolutely have my opinion upon 
it, I will tell your Highneſs freely, I am not apt to believe you will find 
at this time what you may propoſe to yourſelf by a journey into England, 
nor that any diſcourſes between his Majeſty and your Highneſs are likely 
to end in any mutual ſatisfaction or agreement upon the preſent ſtate of 
public affairs. And thoſe conſiderations will, I doubt, have an influence 
upon perſonal diſpoſitions between you. So that all I think can be pro- 
poſed from your meeting is, to know more certainly what you are to ex- 
pect or truſt to from one another, in the courſe of future events and 
revolutions. 


If your Highneſs thinks the knowledge of this, or a trial of the other, 
be worth your journey, you may I think make ſome judgment of the 
fucceſs by reſolving to make it a thing of perſonal confidence between - 


his Majeſty and your Highneſs only. You may write to him in a private 


letter, how ſenſible you are of ſeveral ill offices that you believe have been 
done you towards his Majeſty ; how deſirous you are to juſtify yourſelf, 
and preſerve his kindneſs and good opinion; and that you can think of no 
way towards it, without ſeeing him, and having at leaſt ſome few hours diſ- 
courſe in private with him. That though you can be ill ſpared in Holland, 
and have but little time, yet you will not fail to attend him, if he gives 
you leave, though it be but for an hour : But in caſe he does, you will 
owe it wholly to his kindneſs, and beg it may be without communicating 
it to any perſon about him: That to this end you have ordered Mr. Sid- 
ney to deliver him your letter privately, and to beg his anſwer upon it: 
That in caſe he approve it, he may pleaſe to diſpatch Mr. Sidney over in a 
yacht, as if it were upon the affuir of the troops, and you will come away 
immediately in it, and hope it may be for his Majeſty's ſatisfaction as well 


as your own, 
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I confeſs I am of opinion that if it be done or attempted at this time, 
it ſhould be this way and no other. And whether it ſucceed or no, that 
your Highneſs may in a great meaſure judge from his Majeſty's anſwer, what 
iſſue you were to have expected from it. From this place your Highneſs can 
expect nothing elſe beſides this bare diſcharge of your commands, and the 
conſtant wiſhes and prayers for your ſafety and health, and the encreaſe of 
your honour and your family, wherein no man can be concerned, with a 


more hearty devotion and truth, than your Highneſs's moſt obedient, and 
molt faithful humble ſervant. 


Lord Godolphin to the Prince of Orange—upon the ſame ſubjeF. 


London, June 28, 168r. 
M R. Sidney has told me that your Highneſs dces me ſtill the honour 


to preſerve me in your good opinion, and are fo juſt as to believe 
me as full of zeal for your ſervice, and as much devoted to your intereſts, 
as truly and ſincerely from my heart I am, and I hope always ſhall con- 
tinue to be; but I am not very good at compliments and great expreſ- 
ſions, and if I am not deceived your Highneſs cares as little to be troubled 
with them ; Mr. Sidney has told me farther that your Highneſs had ſpoken 
to him of a thought you have lately had, that it might be of good uſe 
for you to come over into England at this time, and had given him leave 
to acquaint me with it and to know my opinion of it: I confeſs I was 
very well pleaſed to hear him ſay it was your Highneſs's own thought, and 
that you ſeem'd to have an inclination to it; for my part I have wiſh'd for 
it a great while, and I think it more neceſſary now than ever, for I am ſa- 
tisfied there is nothing that can ſo infallibly reitore that good underſtanding 
between the King and your Highneſs which is ſo neceſſary for you both, 
and which every day (to my great trouble) I ſee more and more likely to 
decline, and I am afraid will be quite loft at laſt, if your Highneſs will 


not pleaſe to make uſe of all your prudence, and all your temper, (and 


perhaps ſome of your addreſs too) to prevent this misfortune. Thus far 
Mr. Sidney and I were of a mind. We agreed that it muſt needs be well 


for your Highneſs to come over at this time, but we differed a little upon 


the pretext you were to take for it; he ſeem'd to think it would be beſt 
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for your Highneſs to aſk the King's leave that you might come over to 
wait upon him, as a viſit of compliment only, without pretending any 
buſineſs at all, which at another time might perhaps be the beſt way: 
but at this time, conſidering how things ſtand between the King and 
your Highneſs, the difficulties that have riſen about Mr. Skelton's going 
into Holland, and Mr. Sidney's commanding the troops there, I was of 
opinion that it would look a great deal better, and I thought be more 
agreeable to your inclinations, to ſpeak out plainly upon this occaſion, 
and to write to the King that you found yourſelf ſo much troubled and 
concerned for the diſſatisfaction which his Majeſty ſeemed to have at your 
proceedings in the buſineſs of Mr. Skelton, and ſo apprehenſive leſt any 
other occaſion might happen to increaſe it, that you could have no ſatiſ- 
faction in your own mind till you had begg'd his Majeſty's leave to come 
and wait upon him, and endeavour to ſet yourſcif right in his gocd opi- 
nion; and if your Highneſs would pleaſe to add to this, ſuch aſſurances 
of your zeal for the King's ſervice and his greatneſs as you ſhall think fit; 
of your deſire to be acquainted with the meaſures he propoſes to take, tha: 
you might be able to aſliſt him in them as far as hes in your power; and 
of your deſire likewile to eltabliſh a good correſpondence with thoſe whom 
the King is pleaſed to truſt and employ in his buſineſs ; upon theſe ad- 
vances to the King I am perſuaded your Highneſs might come over hi- 
ther with great advantage; and the countenance and the Kindneſs which 
the King will ſhew you, finding you in this temper, join'd to the love 
and eſteem and the natural inclination which people have for you here, 
would preſently give your Hi-hneſs ſuch an influence upon every body 
(even the miniſters themſelves) that you would be able to give what turn 
you pleaſed to moſt of our affairs he:e that are of the greateſt importance: 
at leaſt this is my opinion of the matter, which if I have given too bluntly 
or impecfectly to your Highneſs, I do moſt humbly beg your pardon 
for it. I ſhould not have preſumed to do it at all, but that Mr. Sidney 
made me underſtand it was your Highneſs's expreſs plezfure and com- 
mand, which ſhall always be moſt readily obeyed by me with the greatclt 
reſpect and duty imaginable. DES 
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This viſit gave an alarm to the Duke of York in Scotland, who ſuſpect- 
ed it might have created a reconciliation between the King and the Prince 
of Orange at his expence. In the Depot at Verſailles, there is the follow- 
ing letter from him to Monſieur Barillon on this ſubject. 


Lettre du Duc d Tork d M. Barillon.— Sans date, 1681—recue le 26 Juillet 
avec la dipèche de M. Barillon. 


Vos croiez aiſement que J'ai appris avec beaucoup de ſatisfaction que 
les affaires ſe ſont ſi heureuſement conclues entre le deux Rois; jeſpere 


qu'il ny aura plus a P avenir aucune miſintelligence entre eux. On peut 
' aſſurer, que je ferai toujours mon devoir pour empecher que cela rarrive, 
et que ceux qui ſeront amis des deux ou les miens ſeront de meme avis. 


Jai ete fort ſurpris d' apprendre que le Prince d' Orange <etoit ſur le 


point de partir pour Londres; je n' en ai rien ſgu que par la derniere poſte, 
par la qu'elle Þ at regu une lettre du Roy d' Angleterre, qui m' ordonne 
de ne prendre aucun ombrage de ce voyage, parceque le Prince d' 


Orange ne I obligera pas à changer les meſures qu'il a priſes. Je lui ai 


crit de nouveau ſur ce ſujet, comme je Þ ai cru convenable pour mes in- 
tẽrèts en la maniere que vous le pouvez defirer : j' ai averti auſſi mes 
amis d*etre alerte ; ainſi Þ eſpere que ce voyage ne nous cauſera aucun 
prejudice. Soyez perſuade que je ferai toujours mon devoir pour le ſervice 
de votre maitre. 


Tranſlation. 


In the Depot. 


Letter from the Duke of York to Mr. Barillon, without date, 168 1; received 
26 July with Mr. Barillon's diſpatches. —tHis joy at the late ſecret treaty, — 


His uneaſineſs on account of the Prince of Orange's coming to England. 


D bg will eaſily believe it was with a great deal of ſatisfaction I learnt 

that affairs are ſo happily concluded between the two Kings ; I hope 
there will be no miſunderſtanding for the future. You may be aſſured, 
I ſhall always think it my duty to prevent its happening; and that their 
friends and mine will be of che ſame opinion. 
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I was much ſurpriſed to learn that the Prince of Orange was upon 
the eve of his departure for London; I knew nothing of it, till by the 
laſt poſt I received a letter from the King of England, which orders me 
not to take any umbrage at this journey, becauſe the Prince of Orange 


| ſhall not oblige him to change the meaſures he has taken. I have 
wrote to him afreſh on this ſubje&, as I thought convenient for my in- 
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In the Depot. 


tereſt, and in the manner you could wiſh: I have alſo adviſed my 
friends to be alert; ſo ] hope this journey will not occaſion any prejudice 
to us. Be perſuaded that I will always do my duty for your maſter's ſervice, 


—I 


The French court were equally uneaſy at this journey. 


July 21, 1681, Barillon writes that Charles had made an apology to 
him for conlenting to the Prince of Orange's viſit, adding that the French 
court ſhould ſee it would make no difference upon the meaſures he had 
taken. 


On July 24, Barillon writes, that having expreſſed his fears to the 
King about this viſit, Charles, among other things ſaid, © Je vous prie 
d'ᷣëtre mon garant aupres du Roy mon frere, et de repondre pour 
moi, que je n' entreray en rien qui puiſſe lui deplaire ; preſuppoſe tou- 
jours qu'il ne veut pas attaquer le Pays-bas; vous ſcaves que c' eſt le 
* fondement de notre alliance. I entreat you to be my pledge with 
the King my brother, and to anſwer for me that I will not enter into 
« any thing which can diſpleaſe him; it being always underſtood, that he 
© js not to attack the Low countries; you know that that is the foundation 
© of our union.” 


Barillon writes Auguſt 11, 1681, that the Prince of Orange had 


preſſed the King for a parliament, and that the King and he were on bad 
terms. 


Auguſt 25, 1681, he writes that the Prince of Orange was often locked 
up with Lord Ruſſel and Sir William Jones, that he was much in publick, 
and was become very popular by his journey. 


. 


September 23, 168 1, he writes, that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth told 


him, that the Prince of Orange, whilſt in England, had preſſed her to 
help on the excluſion. 


October 1, 1681, he writes, that the Prince of Orange, whilſt in Eng- 
land, had in vain ſollicited the King for an union of England and Hol- 
land againſt France. 


November 19, there is in the Depot, a letter from the Duke of York 
from Scotland to Barillon, entreating him to prevent the King from call- 
ing a parliament. 


The Prince of Orange's viſit could not fail to be unſucceſsful, not 
only on account of Charles's connections with France, but on account of 
private piques between the King and the Prince. The following letter 
from Mr. Sidney (afterwards Lord Romney) to the Prince will beſt ex- 
plain theſe. 


Letter Mr. Sidney (afterwards Lord Romney) to the Prince of Orange, — 
State of King Charles's court. —Pigues between the King and Prince. 


London, June 28, 1681. 

1 Writ to your Highneſs by the laſt poſt, but had ſo little time to do it in, 

that I doubt I gave you but an imperfect account of our affairs; I 
ſhall now ſay ſomething more to your Highneſs, and will begin with what 
concerns yourſelf, It is very plain, that you have had very ill offices done 
you to the King; they make him believe that your Highneſs is of the 
party that is moſt againſt him; that you have a conſtant correſpondence 
with thoſe (they call) his enemies; that you drive a contrary intereſt 
in ſhort, I believe there are ſome in the cabinet council that are deſirous 
enough to ſee a breach between the King and your Highneſs. I told my 
Lord Halifax and my Lord Hide, in plain terms, that I was of that 
opinion; they anſwered, that they could not imagine there was ſuch a 
villain and ſuch a fool too amongit them, for it would not only deſtroy 
this nation and all the royal family, but all Europe. I am apt to believe 
that theſe two Lords are not ſo inclined, but that they would be glad to 
ſee a good underſtanding between the King and your Highneſs, eſpecially 
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my Lord Halifax; who a Saturday morning did to me make great pro- 
feſfions of his being entirely in your intereſt, and ſaid, you were the only 
foundation one could build upon: that what he had done laſt winter was 
to carry on your intereſt, and for his part he would never think of any 
other. I told him, I was very glad to hear him ſay fo, for that I was ſure 
he could do your Highneſs conſiderable ſervice if he would; upon which 
he folemnly promiſed he would do his beſt. I then informed him how 
matters had paſſed between your Highneſs and this court within theſe ſix 
months, and left him to judge whether you had reaſon to be ſatisfied or 
no, eſpecially in their laſt proceedings about Mr. Skelton :: he ſaid, as to 
that matter, all was reſolved of before he came to town. I anſwered, all 
was not yet concluded, and if he had any reſpect for you, he would do 
well to ſhow it; he anſwered me, he would try what could be done.—. 
He and my Lord Hide do both complain of your letters being too high 
and too ſharp, and ſay that if you. had writ in a more gentle ſtile, it 
would have had a better effect with the King. I told them that I thought 
your Highneſs was not much to be wondered at, for taking that buſinefs 
of Mr. Skelton's and ſeveral others, ſomething to heart, and if they would 
ſpeak ſincerely, I was ſure they would be of my mind. Theſe Lords 
ſay, that I am very likely to contribute a. great deal towards a breach 
between the King and the Prince: I told them I had rather be hanged. 
Their reaſon is, that the King is reſolved never to give his conſent to my 
having the command of the troops; that if your Highneſs and I did per- 
fiſt in it, his Majeſty would take it ill of your Highneſs, and never be kind 
or reconciled to me. As to the firſt, I told him, the King could not be ſo 
unjuſt as to be angry with your Highneſs for giving me an employment, 
when you thought I was in his favour, and being you had given it me, 
you could not well take it away without my doing ſomething to deſerve 
it, which as yet your Highneſs was ignorant of. As to myſelf, I had 
little reaſon to expect much kindneſs from the King, being changed as he 
was in nine months time, without having any reaſon for it ; that in Sep- 
tember laſt, his Majeſty told me he had rather have me at the head of 
the troops than any man in England; and many other things he promiſed 
towards the advancement of my fortune, which he hath not obſerved, but 
hath done much the contrary, and nobody hath yet told me how I have 
deſerved it: I added, that I had ſpent a great deal of money and time 


nl. 


in his ſervice; had ventured my life as often as moſt people had done for 
him, and now was very ill requited; therefore I hoped his Majeſty 
would not be diſpleaſed at my keeping an employment that was an honour 
to me, and would be a ſubſiſtance, being he did not think of doing any 
thing for me himſelf. This and a preat deal more I told them I would 
ſay to the King, when he would do me the honour to ſpeak with me, 
which he hath not done yet, and I imagine he ſtays till he hath an anſwer of 
his laſt letter to your Highneſs, for they think that will prevail much upon 
you. I ſhall be guided and governed in this and in every thing by your High- 
neſs, as long as I am upon earth, therefore pray let me have your commands. 


The King and his miniſters ſeem to be very kind to me, I doubt it is not 


real; but they hope by fair words to perſuade me to lay myſelf and all that 
I have at the King's feet, which I confeſs I have no mind to do. I hope 
your Highneſs kindneſs to me will never be prejudicial to you, for that 
would be an eternal affliction to me; hitherto I know it hath not, for 
though the King and his miniſters are a little angry for the preſent, yet 
I can aſſure you it hath done you no harm in the nation, but a good deal 
the contrary ; and the King's ſending Mr. Skelton, and your oppoſing 
him, hath done the King more hurt, and your Highneſs more good, than 
any thing that happened theſe twelve months. 


I will now make your Highneſs a ſhort deſcription of our court, and of 
the perſons in it. Mr. Godolphin, Mr. May, and two or three more, are 
{till very honeſt, but have little power with the, King ; the others are 
great rogues, and betray their maſter every day: they make him believe 
by their addreſſes that his affairs in the kingdom are in a very good poſture ; 
which is all wrong, for now I underſtand them, I find they ſignify nothing, 
and they grow every day more and more ridiculous ; nobody hath any 
credit but the Duke's creatures, and they ſtudy what is good for the Duke 
and themſelves, but do not conſider what is good for the King or the na- 
tion, and the affairs abroad never enter into their heads. My Lord Hali- 
fax is highly incenſed againſt the Houſe of Commons, and muſt ſtick to 
the court (for he hath not a friend any where elſe) and therefore he is 
obliged to comply ſometimes againſt his inclination; my Lord Hide is for 


what the Duke would have, right or wrong. Mr. Seymour is very violent, de- | 


ſpairsof being well with the King, if he be well with his people; and therefore 
B 2 
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does endeavour every day by his counſels to make the breach irreconcil- 
able, and I do verily believe he does all he can to make the King and your 
Highneſs fall out. All theſe things I have talked over with Sir William 
Temple and Mr. Godolphin, who I am confident are as much yours as 
ever, and by their letters you will find they are of opinion that your 
coming over will be of great advantage to you ;—they differ ſomething in 
the manner, but we all agree that there being a miſunderſtanding between 
the King and your Highneſs, and it being likely to grow worſe and worſe, 
your preſence will be neceſſary to ſet all things right, which may do 
great good, and we do not ſee which way it can do you any harm; we all 
think that the miniſters would not be glad of it, and therefore it will be 
requiſite that this buſineſs paſſes only between your Highneſs and the 
King. My Lord Halifax I believe would not oppoſe it, becauſe he 
ſaid the other day that he thought your coming over might be of uſe. 
I took no notice of it, and it quickly paſs'd over; it may be he will never 
think more of it; but by what he ſaid you may ealily ſuppoſe that he 
would not be againſt it if it ſhould be propoſed to him. I delivered a com- 
pliment from your Highneſs to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, which ſhe 
took extreamly well, but it will do you little good, for ſhe hath no more 
credit with the King, and theſe miniſters are perſuading the King to ſend 
her away, and think by it to reconcile themſelves to the people. My 
Lord Feverſham hath more of the King's perſonal kindneſs than any body, 
Mr. Legge hath a great deal ; but which is moſt extraordinary is the 
favour the Queen is in. It was all about the town that the King would not 
{ee me, and was reſolved to break the troops if I had the command of 

them. Mr. Seymour ſays, By God the King muſt break them, and the 
Prince of Orange muſt not gain his point; my Lord Hide ſays no ſuch 
thing, for he knows the King cannot do it, but he endeavours ſtill to per- 
ſuade me to ſubmit to the King; tells me I ſhall have great matters done 
for me; that it will be unpleaſant to me to have this command againſt 
the King's conſent, and what is moſt to be conſidered, it will be prejudi- 
cial to your Highneſs, I cannot make any certain judgment of this at- 
fair till the King hath ſpoke to me, which I think he does not know how 
to do; I have been perpetually at his clbow expecting what he would ſay, 
but he cannot bring it out; I fancy it goes againſt his nature to ſay he 
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was very kind to me laſt year, but hath changed his mind, he does not 


The Duke of Albemarle makes ſure of having the command, and hath 
already told Sir Harry Bellaſis that he would give the firſt regiment that fell 
to his lieutenant colonel. He intends to new model the troops with the 
help of Mr. Skelton. This is the longeſt letter I ever writ in my 
whole life, and I doubt I have quite tired you; but you know it is out 
of my zeal for your ſervice, which I have more at heart than any man 
living, and will have fo, as long as I am capable of ſerving you. 


I ſend your Highneſs a copy of a petition to my Lord Mayor, which 
paſſed yeſterday in the Common Hall, where there was 5000 men, and 
very few went about to oppole it. 


——_— 


— 


One of the views of the Prince of Orange's journey was to bring 
the King to join in an aſſociation with the Dutch, the Emperour, 
Spain, and many German Princes, to ſtop the farther encroachments 
of France. After the Prince was gone, Vanbeuningen the Dutch, and 
Ronquillo the Spaniſh ambaſſadours renewed the propoſal to King 


Charles. Barillon writes, Nov. 13, 1681, that Charles was to concert ja the Deer. 


with him the anſwer he ſhould give them. 


The following diſpatch will ſhow what that anſwer was, as well as the 
erooked ways of Charles's politicks. 


Extrait d' une lettre de M. Barillon au Roy. 


Novembre 13, 1681. 


A eu une longue conference avec milord Heyde ſur les termes aux In the Depot» 


of quels la reponſe de ſa Majeſté Britannique à Vanbuning doit étre 
concũe: il m'a dit, que quoique le Roy d' Angleterre n'entrat point prẽ- 
ſentement dans la ligue, il ne pouvoit s empẽcher de s expliquer comme 
$1] eu avoit le deſſein a Vavenir. Pour cela il ſe croit oblige de rẽpondre 
que quand Pempereur, le Roy de Dannemark, et les principaux Princes 
de Empire ſcront entrees dans la ligue d'Affociatian, il ſera pret auſſi 
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4˙ y entrer de ſa part, Jai inſiſtẽ qu'au lieu des principaux princes do 
Vempire, on mit, que quand PEmpereur et PEmpire conjointement auroient 
entre dans la ligue, le Roy d'Angleterre ſeroit auſh diſpoſe à faire la 
meme choſe. | 


Milord Heyde m'a repondu que Vintention du Roy ſon maitre étant 
toujours la meme a Fegard de votre Majeſte, et ne voulant en aucune fagon 
entrer dans la ligue, ni aſſembler ſon parlement comme le demandoit Van- 
beuning, il la fallu choifir des termes qui ne fiſſent pas connoitre claire- 
ment PFeloignement ou il eſt decouter de telles propoſitions, et que ce 
qu'il dit le laiſſe en liberte de faire ce qu'il voudra. 


Tranſlations 


Extra#t of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th.-Charles's deceiving 


anſwer to a propoſal for an aſſociation to ſtop the further encroachments of 
France. 


November 15, 1681, 


1 Have had a long conference with my Lord Hyde upon the terms in 
which his Britannic Majeſty's anſwer to Vanbeuning ſhould be con- 
ceived. He told me, that though the King of England did not enter into 
the league, he could not avoid explaining himſelf as if he intended it here- 
after; and for this reaſon he thought himſelf obliged to anſwer, that when 
the Emperor, the King of Denmark, and the principal Princes of the 
Empire ſhall have entered into the league of aſſociation, he will be ready 
alſo on his part to enter into it. I inſiſted that inſtead of the principal 
Princes of the Empire, they ſhould ſubſtitute that when the Emperor and 


the Empire jointly ſhall have entered into the league, the King of Eng- 


land would be alſo diſpoſed to do the ſame thing. 


My Lord Hyde anſwered, that the King his maſter's intention being al- 
ways the ſame with regard to your Majeſty, and he not willing in any 
manner to enter into the league, nor to aſſemble his parliament as Van- 
beuning deſired, it was neceſſary to make choice of terms which did not 
clearly ſhew how far he was from liſtening to ſuch propoſals, and that 
what he ſaid left him at liberty to act as he pleaſed. 
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In the above letter of the 13th of November, 1681, Barillon writes 
that Charles had avowed to him, that he had promiſed to Spain to call a 
parliament, and give them aſſiſtance, but that he intended neither. 


And in another letter of the 22d of December, 1681, Barillon ſays, that 
Charles in talking of his promiſe to the Spaniards to call a parliament, 
uſed theſe words: Je rai aucune intention d'aſſembler le parlement; ces 
ſont des diables qui veulent ma ruine.” © I have no intention to call a par- 
liament; theſe are devils who intend my ruin. 


During the ſummer of the year 1681, the French were making continual 
encroachments on the ſide} of Germany and Flanders. It appears from 
Barillon's diſpatches, that during theſe, the King and Lord Hyde, who 
alone knew of the late money treaty, were in the moſt cruel diſtreſs between 


the Spaniards preſſing for the help to which they were entitled by their 


treaty with Charles, and France threatening that if it was given, ſhe 
would withdraw her ſubſidy promiſed by the late verbal treaty. The 
diſpatches are full of Charles's ſtrong, but fruitleſs remonſtrances of the 
engagement of the French court in the late verbal treaty, that the Low 
countries ſhould not be touched, and of the diſgrace and unpopularity at 


home, both with his miniſters and people, which he ſaid he knew he was 
drawing upon himſelf by his inactivity. 


The extreme meanneſs to which he was reduced, may be ſeen in the 
following diſpatch concerning Luxemburgh, the key to- Germany and 
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the Netherlands, which the French reſolved to add to their other uſur- 


pations, and to give a new bribe to procure Charles's conſent. 


Extrait d'une lettre de M. Barillon au Roy, 


Novembre 1 7, 1681, 


E recus avant hier, fort tard, la depeche de votre Majeſte du 12 No- 
J vembre; elle contient des eclairciſſemens qui etoient fort ne- 
ceſſaires pour regler ma conduite icy. Je ne ſaurois encore repondre du ſuc- 
ces de la negociation dont votre Majeſte m'a charge, mais je ne ſuis pas 
ſurpris de trouver des difficultẽs que j'ai du attendre, vi I ẽtat au quel 
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les affaires ẽtoient reduites icy avant hier. J'crivis ce jour là une lettre 
dont le courier que j' envoye ſera charge, et qui pourroit ſervir a fair voir 
à votre Majeſtẽ qu'elle eſt la ſituation preſente de la cour, et des affaires 
d'Angleterre. 


Il me paroit que pour executer les derniers ordres de votre Majeſte, ce 
que j'ai a faire principalement eſt d' engager le Roy d' Angleterre à ne point 
traverſer le deſſcin que votre Majeſte a d'avoir Luxembourg pour 
l' equivalent de toutes ſes pretentions ſur les Pays- bas. Je n'ai obmis aucune 
des raiſons qui fondent la juſtice de ce que votre Majeſtẽ pretend, non 
plus que celles qui rendent Pacquiſfition de Luxembourg neceſſaire à la 
conſervation de votre royaume. Je me ſuits etenqu ſur le peu de jalouſfic 
que devroit donner a PAngleterre, et aux Etats Generaux, cette place ſituce 
comme elle eſt, 


Je parlai hier a milord Heyde; Jai cru que le tems ne permettoit pas de 
laiſſer languir la nẽgociation, et que je devois faire enviſager à ce miniſtre 
les avantages que le Roy d' Angleterre tireroit de votre Majeſte en favo- 
riſant ſa pretention : je lui ai dit auſſi, qu'il auroit entre les mains le 
repos des Pays-bas, et que votre Majeſte le rendroit Parbitre du traitẽ qui 
ſe feroit pour cela; Jai montrẽ les inconveniens qu'il y auroit de s oppoſer 
aux deſſeins de votre Majeſte, dont Pexecution ſeroit difficile à empecher ; 
en fin, j'ai fait voir tous les inconveniens d'un parlement et d'une guerre, 
et en meme tems la ſuretẽ et Putilite d'une haifoa avec votre Majeſtẽ. Te 
ne me ſuis pas encore explique netteinent de la ſomme que j'ai pouvoir 
d'offrir: il me parut que c*ctoit aſſes faire d'engager la nẽgociation, et de 
faire entrer, ſi je puis, le Roy d' Angleterre dans un concert ſecret avec moi 
ſur affaire de Luxembourg Je ne laiſſerai pas echaper Foccafion de 
conclure quand elle ſe prẽſentera; jen connots bien la conſequence. Mi- 
lord Heyde nva-t:motens d' abord beaucoup d'inquiẽtude de ce que je lui 
ai dit touchant la reſolution ou c toit votre Majeſtẽ d'avoir Luxembourg: 
1] me voulut faire enviſager toutes les ſuites d'une guerre, dans laqu'elle 
Europe preſqu? entiere ſeroit unie contre votre Majeſtẽ. Je lui ai repondu, 
que je doutois que quand les intentions de votre Majefte ſeroient bien 
connues, les Princes de PEmpire, ni les Rois de Suede et de Dannemark, 
ni meme les Etats Generaux vouluſſent entrer en guerre, pour empècher 
votre Majeſte d'avoir Luxembourg: que votre rẽſolution toit priſe ſur 
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cela, et qu'elle ne changeroit pas; et qu'il y avroit lieu de croire que fi 
on faiſoit la guerre a votre Majeſte pour cette ſeule ville, fituce comme 
elle eſt, on la feroit ſans meme que votre Majeſtẽ ſe mit en devoir de l'ac- 
querir; qu'ainſi il valoit mieux prevenir les deſſeins de vos ennemis. Mi- 
lord Heyde m'a repreſentẽ que fi le deſſein que votre Majeſte a pris d'a- 
voir Luxembourg jette le Roi d' Angleterre (comme il le craint) dans la 
nẽceſſitẽ d' aſſembler un parlement, c' eſt la plus dangercuſe choſe qui 
puiſſe arriver pour M. le Duc d' Vork, et que i ſa ruine s'en enſuivoit, 
votre Majelte feroit une perte plus conſiderable que ne lui peut etre la 
ville de Luxembourg. Partout ce que me dit milord Heyde, il me parut 
que ſon avis ſeroit que le Roy ſon maitre ſe fit un merite auprès de votre 
Majeſtẽ d'une choſe qu'il aura de la peine a empècher; il m'a pourtant 
fait voir une grande crainte que l'avis de milord Halyfax, et des autres 
miniſtres que le Roi d' Angleterre peut conſulter, ne prevale ſur le ſien, 
et ne mette icy les affaires en un etat au quel on ne pourra plus remedier. 


Jai entretenu aujourdhuy le Roy d' Angleterre chez Madame de Portſ- 


mouth, je Pat trouve prepare par milord Heyde a ce que Pavols a lui dire; 
il m'a temoignẽ un grand chagrin de ſavoir que votre Majeſte avoit pris 
la reſolution d'avoir Luxembourg pour Pequivalent de ſes pretentions : 
il m'a dit que cela decongerteroit entierement toutes les meſures qu'il 
avoit priſes pour ſes affaires, et que tous les embarras et inconveniens qu'il 
pouvoit prevoir de Paſſemblee d'un parlement, ẽtoient moindres que le 
peril au quel il s'expoſeroit de ne le point aſſembler, Vorſqu'il paroitra 
que votre Majeſte a reſolu de faire tomber la ville de Luxembourg ſous 
ſa puiſſance : que s'il ne ſe rẽſolvoit alors d' aſſembler ſon parlement, on 
diroit qu'il auroit trahi Pinteret de PAngleterre, et vendu la plus impor- 
tante place des Pays- bas a votre Majeſte, Jai repreſente a ce Prince com- 
bien peu de raiſon ont ceux, qui ſoutiennent que Luxembourg eſt un 
poſte {i conſiderable, n'etant fur aucune riviere, et ne pouvant ſervir à la 
defenſe du reſte de Pays- bas, mais ſeulement à nuire à votre Majeſtẽ. Je 
lui ai dit librement et fortement mon avis ſur Paſſemblee du parlement, 
et que c*<toit pas un bon moyen pour rẽtablir ſes affaires, ni pour conſer- 
ver ſon autorite ; que les gens mal intentionnes contre lui ne laiffero:ent 
pas perdre Poccaſion de Favoir entre leurs mains: que s'ils lui donnoient 
quelque choſe d' abord ſans lui impoſer de conditions trop rudes, ils le 
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feroient auſſitot qu'ils le pourroient, Je lui ai fait enviſager les avantages 
qu'il tireroit d'une liaiſon Etroite avec votre Majeſtẽ, et combien cela le 
feroit craindre et reſpecter de ſes ennemis; Jai ſoutenu qu'on parleroit 
trois jours de Luxembourg, comme on a fait de Straſbourg, et qu'enſuite 
nonſculement l' Angleterre, mais le reſte de Europe verroit avec plaiſir 
que la paix $ctabliroit par tout; qu'il pouvoit etre Parbitre de la ſuretẽ 
des Pays- bas, et que votre Majeſte entreroit fans cela dans tous les ex- 
pediens qui pourroient en Etablir le repos a Pavenir : ce que j'ai dit ne 
m'a pas attire d'autre reponſe, et je me ſuis retire aprẽs avoir dit a ſa Ma- 
jeſtẽ Britannique que je dirois encore quelque choſe a milord Heyde ſur 
quoi elle auroit a faire reflexion. 


Je m'attendois bien de trouver d'abord beaucoup de difficulte ; je m'ex- 
pliquerai inceſſament de Poffre que votre Majeſte me permet de faire 
d'un million d'augmentation pour le ſubſide de Pannee prochaine : je ne 
ſaurois repondre du ſucces, et Jai vu fi ſouvent prendre icy mauvais 
parti, qu'il y auroit beaucoup d' imprudence me promettre de perſuader 
le Roy d' Angleterre. Ce qui me donne lieu d'eſperer, c'eſt que milord 
Heyde ne m'a pas cache que ſi fon avis eſt ſuivi, le Roi ſon maitre en- 
trera dans un congert ſecret pour faire avoir a votre Majeſte la ville de 
Luxembourg. J' aurois ce me ſemble un grand avantage dans cette ne- 
gociation, ſi je pouvois faire enviſager que votre Mayeſte voudra bien 
que Paugmentation de deux cent cinquante mille livres pour chaque 
payement commence a courir des le premier October paſſẽ; ce ſeroit cinq 
cent mille francs pour les deux derniers paymens de cette annce, Si jen 
al le pouvoir, je ne Pepuiſerai qua l' extremite, . 


Tranſlation. 


Extratt of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Lewis the X. -A million of livres 
to be given to Charles, for allowing France to ſeize Luxembourg. 


November 17, 1681. 
of Soc day before yeſterday, very late, I received your Majeſty's diſpatch 
of the 12th November. It contains explanations very neceſſary for 
regulating my conduct here. I cannot yet anſwer for the ſucceſs of the. 
negociation with which your Majeſty has charged me, but I am not ſur- 
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priſed to find the difficulties I ought to expect, ſeeing the ſtate to which 
affairs were reduced here the day before yeſterday. I wrote that day a 
letter which the meſſenger I ſend 1s charged with the care of, and which 
will ſhow your Majeſty the preſent ſituation of the court and the affairs 
of England, 


It appcars to me that to execute your Mzjeſty's laſt orders, what I have 
principally to do 1s to engage the King of Encland not to oppoſe your 
Majeſty's deſign of having Luxembourg as an equivalent for all your pre- 
tenſions on the Low Countries. I have not omitted any of the reaſons 
on which the juſtice of your Majeſty's pretenſion is founded, any more 
than thoſe which render the acquiſition of Luxembourg neceſſary to the 
ſecurity of your kingdom. I enlarged on the trifling jealouſy which this 
place ſituated as it is, ought to give to England and the States General. 


I ſpoke yeſterday to Lord Hyde; thinking the time would not ad- 
mit of the negociation being prolonged, and that I ought to point out to 
this miniſter clearly the advantages the King of England might obtain 
from your Majeſty by favouring his pretenſion; I alſo repreſented to him 
that the King of England would have in his own hands the repoſe of the Low 
Countries, and that your Majeſty would make him arbitrator of the treaty 
which ſhould be made for that purpoſe; I ſhewed him the inconveniences 
that would attend an oppoſition to the deſigns of your Majeſty, the exe- 
cution of which would be difficult to prevent; in ſhort, I ſet forth all the 
inconveniences of a parliament and a war, and at the ſame time the ſafety 
and utility of an union with your Majeſty. I have not yet explained my- 
ſelf clearly upon the ſum that I am impowered to offer; it ſeemed to me 
ſufficient to commence the negociation, and to get the King of England, 
if I can, to enter into a ſecret concert with me upon the affair of Luxem- 
bourg. I ſhall not let the occaſion ſlip to conclude whenever it preſents z 
I know well the importance of it. Lord Hyde ſhewed immediately 
his uneaſineſs at what I had ſaid to him about your Majeſty's reſolution of 
having Luxembourg ; he endeavoured to ſhew me the conſequences of a 
war in which almoſt all Europe would be united againſt your Majeſty. 
I ſaid to him, that I much doubted when your Majeſty's intentions 
ſhould be well known, whether the Princes of the Empire, the Kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, or even the States General, would enter into a 
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war to hinder your Majeſty from having Luxembourg; that your reſolu- 
tion was taken, and that you would not change it; that there was reaſon to 
believe that if a war was made with your Majeſty for this ſingle town, ſitua- 
ted as it 15, they would make it although your Majeſty had not attempted. 
the acquiſition, and that therefore it was better to prevent your enemies, 
deſigns. Lord Hyde reprefented to me, that if your Majeſty's de- 
ſign of having Luxembourg ſhould put the King of England under the 
neceſſity of aſſembling the parliament, (as he feared it would) it was the 
moſt dangerous thing that could happen to the Duke of Vork; and if 
his ruin followed it, your Majeſty would ſuffer a much greater loſs than 
that of the town of Luxembourg. By all Lord Hyde ſaid, it appeared 
to me to be his opinion, that the King his maſter ſhould make a merit to 
your Majeſty of a thing which he would have a good deal of trouble to 
hinder; he nevertheleſs made a ſhew of a great apprehenfion leſt the advice 
of Lord Halifax, and the other miniſters, whom the King of England 
might conſult, ſhould prevail over his, and put affairs here in a condition, 
to be without remedy. | 


I converſed this day with the King of England at Lady Portſmouth's, 
I found him prepared by Lord Hyde upon what I had to ſay to him; he 
expreſſed a great chagrin to hear that your Majeſty had taken the reſolu- 
tion to have Luxembourg as an equivalent for your pretenſions; he told 
me it would entirely difconcert all the meaſures he had taken in his at- 
fairs, and that all the inconveniences and embarraſſments he could foreſee 
from aſſembling the parliament, were leſs than the danger to which he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf by not calling it, when it ſhould appear that your 
Majeſty had reſolved to make the town of Luxembourg fall under 
your power: that if he did not then reſolve to aſſemble his parliament, ic 
would be ſaid he had betrayed the intereſts of England, and ſold your 
Majeſty the moſt important place in the Low Countries. 


I repreſented to this Prince how little reaſon they had, who maintained 
that Luxembourg was ſo conſiderable a poſt, not being on any river, and 
incapable to ſerve as a defence to the reſt of the Low Countries, but only 
fit to hurt your Majeſty. I gave him freely and ſtrongly my opinion upon 
the aſlembling the parliament, and that it was not a good means for re- eſta- 
bliſhing his affairs, or preſerving his authority; that the perſons who Were. 
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evil intentioned to him, would not loſe the occaſion of having him in 
their hands : that if they gave him ſomething immediately, without im- 
poſing too hard conditions on him, they would impoſe them as ſoon as they 
could, I ſhewed him the advantages he would draw from a ſtrict union with 
your Majeſty, and how much it would make him be feared and reſpected 
by his enemies. I maintained they would make a three days wonder only 
of Luxembourg, as they had done of Straſbourg ; and that afterwards, not 
only England, but the reſt of Europe, would ſce with pleaſure a peace eſta- 
bliſhed every where; that he might be arbitrator of the ſafety of the Low 
Countries; and that your Majeſty, independant of that, would enter into all 
the expedients which could be thought of to eſtabliſh its repoſe for the future. 
What I ſaid obtained me no other anſwer, and I retired after having told 


his Britannick Majeſty that I ſhould yet ſay ſomething to my Lord Hyde, 
upon which he would have reaſon to reflect. 
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I expected to find a great many difficulties at firſt. I ſhall explain myſelf 
unmediately on the offer your Majeſty has permitted me to make of a mil- 
lion in addition to the ſubſidy for next year ; I cannot anſwer for the ſuc- 
ceſs, and I have ſo often. ſeen them take wrong ſteps here, that it 
would be very imprudent in me to flatter myiclt with being able to 
perſuade the King of England: what gives me room to hope is, that 
Lord Hyde has not hid from me, that if his advice is followed, the King 
his maſter will enter into a ſecret concert with your Majeſty for your 
having the town of Luxembourg. I think I ſhould have a great advan- 
tage in this negociation, if I could let it be known that your Majeſty is wil- 
ling the augmentation of two hundred and fifty thouſand livres to cach 
payment ſhall commence from the firit of laſt October; this would be 
five hundred thouſand for the two laſt payments of this year. If I have 
the power, I will not make uſe of it till the laſt extremity.” 


After much haggling, Charles agreed to allow the French to ſeize Luxem- 
bourg, and received a million of livres in return, Barillon writes thus 
to Louis the XIVth, on the 1ſt of December, 1681: © Apres pluſieurs con- 
© ferences que Jai cues avec le Roy d'Angleterre et milord Heyde, les 
* propoſitions que j'ai faites de la part de votre Majeſtẽ ont cte acceptes.” 1 

After many conferences which I have had with the King of England 
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* and Lord Hyde, the propoſals which T made from your Majeſty have 
been accepted.“ This bargain was alſo unknown to all but Hyde. 


— 


ven private perſons in Britain were prevented by French money at 
this time from interpoſing againſt the encroachments of France. Ba- 
rillon writes, June 9th, 1681, that Lord Arran, fon to the Duke of IIamil. 
ton, had offered to raiſe a Scotch regiment for the ſervice of Spain, but 
that he had ſtopped him by the hopes of money from France. 


After the ſtrict union which was formed between Lewis, Charles, and 
the Duke of York, by the private verbal treaty of the year 1681, Lewis 
became in:lifferent about keeping up his connexions with the popular 
party in England, and informed Barillon of it. Barillon in anſwer wrote 
him the following letter. 


Extrait d' une Lettre de M. Barillon au Roy. 


Septembre 22, 1681, 


J/ majeſtẽ m'ordonne par fa derniere deptche du 12, d' agir avec 

grande retenũe pour ne point donner d' ombrage et de defiance au Roy 
d'Angleterre, par le commerce que } aurois avec M. de Montaigu, et les 
autres amis de M. le Duc de Montmouth ; j'aurai ſur cela tout la precau- - 
tion poſſible, mais je ne puis m' empècher de repreſentera votre Majeſtẽ, qu'il 
eſt à ce que je crois fort important a ſon ſervice, de ne pas mẽcontenter les 
gens avec qui Pai eu des liaiſons et des commerces intimes. Votre Majeſts 
ſcait de quel uſage cela lui peut ctre encore à Pavenir, et combicn les 
cabales oppoſces à la cour ſont utiles à maintenir les affaires d' Angleterre en 
P etat qui convient a Votre Majeſtẽ. Le commerce que j'ai avec eux les rend 
plus diſficiles a I egard de la cour, et c'eſt peut ètre le meilleur moyen et 
le plus aſſure d' empèẽcher que le Roy d' Angleterre ne change conduite a 
Pegard de votre Majeſtẽ: car tant que P accommodement ſera rempli de diffi- 
cultes, et que les chefs des cabales ſe tiendront ferms, et croiront qu'il faut 


qua la fin le Roy d' Angleterre ſe ſoumette a ceux, l' accommodement ne 


ſera pas aĩſẽ: mais s'ils s' appercoĩvent d' une liaiſon entre votre Majeſtẽ et ſa 
Majeſtẽ Britannique, et qu'en meme tems le Roy d' Angleterre veuille ſe re- 
lacher, la rcunion eſt poſſible: c'eſt pourquoi mon ſentiment ne ſeroit 
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pas de demeurer ſans mouvement à leur egard ; c'eſt ce qui pouroit da- 


vantage leur perſuader que votre Majelte a pris d'autres meſures, et qu'elle 
ne croit plus avoir beſoin d' eux. 


M. de Montaigu me demanda un rendezvous il y a deux jours; et 
après de longs diſcours ſur le ſervice qu'il pretend avoir rendu a votre Majeſté, 
il me dit qu'il etoit en ẽtat prẽſentement d'en rendre un auſſi conſiderable 
que celui de Paccuſation du grand threſorier; qu'il le feroit avec beau- 
coup de zele, mais qu'il ne pouvoit s'engager en de nouvelles affaires 
que la premiere ne fut finie, et qu'il ne fe vit aſſure d'un entier 
et parfait payment. Qu'il voudroit pas s'expoſer i paroitre fri- 
vole i votre Majeſte, et que ce qu'il avoit i me dire alloit a mettre 
votre Majeſte en ẽtat que PAngleterre ne lui pouroit nuire de longtems; qu'il 
ne capituleroit point avec votre Majeſte, et qu'il ſe remettroit à elle de la re- 
compenſe qu'elle croiroit qu'elle meriteroit pour ce qu'il avoit à propoſer ; 
mais il ſe tint toujours ferme a vouloir des aſſurances poſitives de ce qui lui 
reſte du, et que ſans cela il ne pouvoit hazarder encore ſa fortune et {a tète. 
Je le preſſai fort de s'ouvrir davantage, mais il me fut impoſſible d'en 
tirer autre choſe, ſi ce neſt que quand il ſeroit aſſure d'un entier payement, 
votre Majeſtẽ verroit qu'il n*'etoit pas un charlatan, et qu'il ne voudroit 
pour rien du monde perdre l'eſtime et les bonnes graces de votre Mai eſté. 


J'ai eu dabord quelque ſoupęon que M. de Montaigu vouloit penetrer 
(par la maniere dont j'entrerois avec lui) ſi votre Majeſtc a pris des liaiſons 
avec le Roy d' Angleterre qui Pempechaſſent de prendre aucune autre 
meſure; mais depuis il m'a paru qu'il a quelque choſe de ſolide i pro- 
poſer qui iroit à detruire les cabales et les intrigues du Prince d' Orange, 
et empècher qu'elles ne ſoient a la fin afſez fortes pour le mettre en état de 
donner la loy au Roy d' Angleterre et a M. le Duc d' Tork. 


Votre Majeſtẽ jugera ce qui convient i ſon ſervice ; ce n'eſt pas beaucoup 
hazarder d'avancer de quelques mois le payement de ce qui reſte du a M. 
de Montaigu. On pouroit peutètre croire que quand il ſera entierement 
payé, il ſeroit moins zélé pour agir, et ne ſe ſoucieroit pas de $8*cxpoſer 
pour Pintcret de votre Majeſte, mais auſſi je ne vois pas de poſſibilits de le 
faire agir ſans le contenter, et je ne crois pas qu'il trouve ſon avantage à 
abandonner les intẽrèts de votre Majeſtẽ, dont il eſpercra toujours une pro- 


tection puiſſante, et d'autres avantages en rendant de nouveaux ſervices. 
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Jer'ai pu m'empecher d' entrer dans la propoſition de M. de Montaigy, et 
de la diſcuter avec lui, autrement il m'auroit cru entierement engage avec 
la cour. Je lui ai pourtant repreſente que ce qu'il diſoit etoit trop grand, 
et Vai fort preſſẽ de s' expliquer davantage, mais il m'a dit qu'il atten- 
droit ce que votre Majeſtẽ m' ordonneroit, et que s il etoit bien traitẽ, je 
verrois quel ſervice il etoit capable de rendre. 


Pai eſſaye de penctrer, par Madame Ferve, ce que M. de Montaigu 
vouloit propoſer, mais il ne lui a pas voulu confier ce detail, a ce qu'elle 
m'a dit: je vois bien que cela va a empecher quelque choſe d' important 
que M. le Prince d'Orange voudroit entreprendre, lorſqu'on s' attendra 
le moins; et ce pouroit bien ëtre un projet de reunion de toutes les cabales, 
et une amniſtie generale, par laqu'elle les milords Catholiques, milord 
Damby, et milord Schatbery ſortiroient de priſon, et le Roy d' Angle— 
terre ofiriroit de tout oublier de fon coic, pourvu que du cote de par- 
lement on voulut auſſi entrer dans une autre conduite a fon egard, 


Je wat fur cela que des ſoupgons, mais Pai étẽ averti que milord Hali- 
fax à ce projet en tcte, et qu'il parle en tout occaſion comme un homme 


qui n'a point d'autre deſſein que de racommoder le Roy d' Angleterre 
avec fon peuple. 


Je regois preſentement la depeche de votre Majeſté du 15 Septembre, i 
jaqu'elle Etoit joint l'extrait d'une lettre de M. d'Avaux; je dirigerai 
ma conduite ſelon ce que votre Majeſte me preſcrit. Il ne faut pas 
douter que M. le Prince d'Orange ne faſſe tous ſes efforts pour établir 
une ctroite liaiſon entre PAngleterre et les Etat Generaux, qui ſerviroit 
enſuite de fondement à une ligue avec les autres princes jaloux de la gran- 
deur de votre Majeſte : comme M. le Prince d' Orange ignore ce qui 
s' eſt paſſe il y a quelques mois entre votre Majeſtẽ et le Roy d' Angleterre, 
il travaille ſur un faux principe, et croit que pourvu que les Etats Gene- 
raux entrent fortement dans des engagemens contre votre Majeſtc, ſa 
Majelte Britannique n'aura aucune raiſon de ne pas faire la meme choſe, 
et que le meilleur moyen de ſe raccommoder avec le parlement, ſera de 
faire une ligue qui ſera agreable a toute la nation; c'eſt ce qu'il eſt nẽcẽſſaire 
d' empècher, et pour cela il me ſemble que votre Majeſte ayant traitẽ avec 
le Roy d' Angleterre, ou du moins, Vayant engage par un ſecours 
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d'argent à ne ſe pas ſeparer de ſes interets, il reſte ſeulement à menager 
le parti qui lui eſt oppoſe, en ſorte que le Roy d' Angleterre, et ceux 
qui ont ſa confiance, ne ſoient pas entraines, et ne trouvent pas leurs avan- 
tages à manquer aux engagemens qui ont ẽtẽ pris. | 


Je crois que ce qui eſt faire preſentement, eſt de traverſer tout ſorte 
d' accommodement entre les meEcontens et la cour, et faire enſorte que 
cette reunion que M. le Prince d'Orange a en tete ne fe faſſe pas. Les 
gens avec qui je ſuis en commerce peuvent beaucoup pour Vempecher, 
et je ſerai toujours bien recu a entrer avec eux dans des meſures conformes 
a ce qu'ils deſirent; car ce qu'ils craignent principalement eſt que votre 
Majefte ne ſoutienne le Roy d' Angleterre. J'agirai avec beaucoup de 
prẽcaution, et je connois l' importance de ne fournir aucun pretexte a ſa 
Majeſtẽ Britannique de manquer à votre Majeſte; mais auſſi je ne penſe pas 
qu'il faille demeurer les bras croiſes dans une conjoncture comme celle 
cy, et laiſer M. le Prince d' Orange parvenir a ſon but ſans $'y oppoſer. 


En attendant que je recoive les ordres de votre Majeſte ſur ce que 
m'a dit M. de Montaigu, j'eſſayerai de menager ſon eſprit, et de tirer 
de lui quelque choſe de plus que ce qu'il m'a dit: c'eſt un homme qui 
peut &re d'un fort grand ſecours, et par qui je puis faire davantage 
que par pluſieurs autres. Pour dire la verite, il n' eſt pas content et 
croit avoir ẽtẽ negligẽ, mais tout cela ſera repare, ſi votre Majeſte donne 
{es ordres pour achever le payement de ce qui lui eſt du, 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the Mtb. —Adviſes Louis not 
to let the intrigues with the popular party be dropped on account of his late 
treaty with Charles, —New propoſals from Mr. Mountagu. 


September 22, 1681. 
VOR Majeſty orders me by your laſt diſpatch of the 12th to be very 
circumſpect not to give umbrage or miſtruſt to the King of England 
by the connection I have with Mr. Montagu and the other friends to the 
Duke of Monmouth. I ſhall take every poſſible precaution ; but I can- 


not forbear repreſenting to your Majeſty, that in my way of thinking it is 
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very important to your ſervice not to put out of humour thoſe perſons 
with whom J have had particular and intimate connexions. Your Majeſty 
knows of what uſe it may be to you hereafter, and how much the cabals 
in oppoſition to the court are neceſſary to keep the affairs of England in 
a ſtate convenient for your Majeſty, The correſpondence I have with 
them renders them more difficult with regard to the court; and is per- 
haps the beſt and moſt certain means to prevent the King of England 
changing his conduct to your Majeſty ; for as long as the reconciliation is 
filled with difficulties, and the chiefs of the cabals hold themſelves firm; 
and believe that in the end the King of England muſt ſubmit himfelf to 
them, the reconciliation will not be eaſy ; but if they perceive a connexion 
between your Majeſty and his Britannick Majeſty, and that at the ſame 
time the King of England may be brought to make conceſſions, the re- 
union is poſſible. *Tis therefore my opinion not to be inactive with re- 
gard to them. Beſides, inactivity might perſuade them ſtill more, that your 
Majeſty has taken other meaſures, and has no farther need of them. 


Mr. Montagu two days ago afked a meeting with me ; and after a long 
diſcourſe upon. the ſervice he ſays he has done your Ma eſty, he told 
me that he was at preſent in a capacity to do you as conſiderable i ſervice 
as he had done in accuſing the high Treaſurer ; that he would do it with 
a great deal of zeal, but could not engage in any new affair till the firſt 
was finiſhed, and till he ſaw himfelf certain of entire and complete pay- 
ment. That he would not expoſe himſelf to appear frivolous to your 
Majeſty, and what he had to ſay to me was to put you in a con- 
dition not to be hurt by England for a long time: That he would not 
capitulate with your Majeſty, but refer himſelf to you for ſuch a recom- 
Pence as you might think he deferved for what he had to propoſe : But 
he ſtuck falt to having poſitive aſſurances of being payed what was due to 
him, and that without it he could not again hazard his fortune and his head. I 
preſſed him much to open himſelf further, but it was impoſſible for me to get 
any thing more from him, except that when he was ſure of his entire pay- 
ment, your Majeſty would find he was not an impoſture, and that he would 
not for any thing in the world loſe your Majelty's eſtecm and good graces. | 


I had at firſt ſome ſuſpicion. that Mr. Montagu: wanted to diſcover 
(from the manner I ſhould enter upon matters with him) whether your 
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Majeſty had made alliances with the King of England that could hinder 
him from taking any other meaſure; but it has appeared ſince to me 
that he has ſomething ſolid to propoſe which might tend to deſtroy the 
cabals and intrigues of the Prince of Orange, and prevent their being in 


the end powerful enough to give law to the King of England and the 
Duke of York. 


Your Majeſty will judge what 1s convenient for your ſervice ; it is not 
hazarding much to advance a few months the payment of what remains 
due to Mr. Montagu. It may be thought that if he ſhould Le entirely 
paid, he would be leſs zealous to act, and would not care to expoſe him- 
ſelf for your Majeſty's intereſt ; but on the other hand, I do not ſee 
a poſſibility to make him act without ſatisfying him, and I believe he will 
not find his advantage in abandoning your Majelty's intereſts, from whom 


he will always expect a powerful protection, and new advantages when 
he does new ſervices. 


I could not help entering into Mr. Montagu's propoſition, and diſcuſ- 
ſing it with him, otherwiſe he might have believed me entirely engaged with 
the court : I nevertheleſs repreſented to him that what he ſaid was of too 
high a nature, and preſſed him ſtrongly to be more explicit; but he told 
me he ſhould wait for the orders your Majeſty ſhould give me, and if 
he was well treated, I ſhould ſee what ſervice he was capable of doing. 


I endeavoured to penetrate, through Mrs. Hervey, into what Mr. Mon- 
tagu had to propoſe, but by what ſhe ſaid,- I find he will not truſt her 
with the matter. I plainly ſee it aims at hindering ſomething important 
which the Prince of Orange wants to atteinpt, when 1t 1s the leaſt ex- 
pected, and this may probably be a project of reunion of all the cabals, 
and a general amneſtie, by which the catholic Lords, and Danby and 
Shafteſbury may get out of priſon, and the King of England offer on his 


part to forget all, provided the parliament on theirs will change their con- 
duct with regard to him. 


I only ſuſpe& this: but I have been informed Lord Halifax has this 
project in his head, and that he talks on every occaſion, like a man who 


has no other deſign than to reconcile the King of England with his people. 
| D 2 
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I have juſt received your Majeſty's diſpatch of the 15th of Sep- 
tember, to which was added the extract of a letter from M. d'A- 
vaux; I ſhall direct my conduct agreeably to what your Majeſty 
preſcribes. There is no doubt but the Prince of Orange will uſe 
all his efforts to eſtabliſh a ſtrict union between England and the 
States General, which may hereafter ſerve as a baſis for a league with 
other Princes, jealous of your Majeſty's greatneſs : as the Prince of 
Orange is ignorant of what has paſſed for ſome months between your Ma- 
j-{kty and the King of England, he works upon a falſe principle, and be- 
licves, that provided the States General enter ſtrongly into engagements 
againſt your Majeſty, his Britannick Majeſty will have no reaſon not to do 
the ſame thing; and that the beſt means of reconciling himſelf to his parlia- 
ment, will be to make a league agreeable to the whole nation. This it is 
neceſſary to prevent, and for that purpoſe it appears to me, that your 
Majeſty having made a treaty with the King of England, or, at leaſt ha- 
ving engaged him by a ſupply of money not to ſeparate himſelf from your 
intereſts, it only remains to manage properly the party which oppoſes 
him, in order that the King of England, and thoſe who have his confi- 


dence, may not be drawn on, nor find their advantages in failing in the 


engagements which have been formed. 


I think what ought at preſent to be done, is to counteract every ſort of 
reconciliation between the malecontents and the court, and prevent this 
reunion which the Prince of Orange has in his head. The people I have 
dealings with can do much to prevent it. They always receive me well. 
when I enter with them into ſuch meaſures as they deſire; for what they 
principally fear is your Majeſty's ſupporting the King of England. I ſhall 
act with a great deal of precaution, and know the importance of not fur- 
niſhing any pretence to his Britannic Majeſty ; but I alſo think we ſhould 


not at ſuch a juncture as the preſent remain with folded arms, and let the 


Prince of Orange attain his ends without oppoſition, 


In waiting for the receipt of your Majeſty's orders upon what Mr. 
Montagu ſaid to me, I ſhall endeavour to manage his ſpirit, and draw from 
him ſomething more than what he has as yet told me: he is a man who 
may be of very great help, and by whom I can do more than by many others. 
To ſpeak the truth, he is not contented, and thinks he has been neglect- 
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ed; but all this may be removed, if your Majeſty gives orders for the 
payment of what is due to him.“ 


Whilſt Charles was trafficking with France for yielding to her one of 
the chief barriers of the Low Countries, one of the heads of the popu- 
lar party in England was attempting the fame traffick with regard to the 


fame object. The following letter from Monſieur Barillon to Louis the 
XIVth, on this ſubject, is in the Depot at Verſailles. 


Extrait d' une depiche de M. Barillon au Roy. 


Novembre 24, 168r. 

Al vu M. de Montaigu depuis deux jours. La reponſe qui a ete don- 

J nee a Vanbeunning a difſipe une partie de ſez ſoupęons, et il m'a 
parlè comme un homme qui avoit fort envie d'entrer dans une nouvelle 
affaire. Il m'a dit qu'il paroiffoit par toutes les demarches qui ont été 
faites depuis quelque tems, que votre Majeſte avoit forme le deſſein 
d'avoir Luxembourg, que ſi cela Etoit, et que je lui puiſſe parler con- 
fidement, il ſe fairoit fort avec ſes amis d'empecher que le parlement 
n'entrat en rien contre votre Majeſtẽ, et ne donnat pas un fol pour ſecourir 
les Eſpagnols ; que pour cela il falloit prendre des meſures de bonne heure, 
et ne pas attendre que les miniſtres et le Prince d' Orange euſſent forme 
toutes leurs cabales pour faire reuſſir leur deſſcin. Que je ſavois comme il 
avoit agi dans Paffaire du grand treſorier, et du licentiement de Varmde ; 
me celle ci Etoit moins difficile pourvu qu'on prit bien ſes meſures. Qu'il 
f:}loit sꝰentendre avec cinq ou ſix perſonnes des plus accreditces de la cham- 
bre baſſe, et les engager a traverſer les deſſeins de la cour; mais qu'on ne 
youdroit point faire une affaire a demi: et qu'il falloit prendre une liaiſon 
qui durat, et qui mit le parlement d' Angleterre en tat de ne pouvoir nuire 
de longtems à votre Majeſte: que cela ſe pouvoit en gagnant les principaux 
du parlement, et en faiſant quelque choſe de favorable pour le commerce 
en general de l' Angleterre. La concluſion de fon diſcours fut que votre 
Majeſtẽ pourroit prendre Luxembourg, et peut étre quelqu' autre place, 
$5 on vouloit concerter cela avec ceux qui peuvent conduire la chambre des 
communes, ou empcecher les rẽſolutions que la cour y voudroit faire pren- 
dre, Je dis a M. de Montaigu que ce temoignage de fa bonne volonte ne 
pouvoit qu? Etre agrẽable à votre Majeſtẽ; que je Paſſurois qu'on entreroit 
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fort volontiers avec lui dans une intelligence ſecrette; que quoique je 
cruſſe que votre Majeſtè ne S loigneroit pas de recevoir Luxembourg 
pour l' equivalent de ſes pretentions, je ne ſavois pas qu'elle cut un deſſein 
formel de s' en emparer, ct que je ne crotols pas qu'elle voulut le faire par 
force: que quoique je connuſſe par experience ce que peuvent dans le parle- 
ment cinq ou ſix des principaux quand ils agiſſent de concert, je doutois 
qu'ils puſſent retenir Vimpctuoſite de la chambre des communes, quand 
elle ſeroit animce par les plaintes des Eſpagnols, et par les artifices de 
ceux qui voudroient faire prendre des refolutions contre la France; que 
ce qu'il me diſoit Etoit fort important, et mcritoit beaucoup de reflexion; 
qu'il devoit bien croire que je ne neghgerois pas Poccaſion de rendre un 
ſcrvice lignalc a votre Majeſte, et d'entrer dans une affaire qui pourroit lui 
etre ſi agreable : M. de Montaigu me repondit, que les affaires de ce pays 
cy n'ctoient jamais fi ſures qu'on put $'cn promettre un ſucccs infallible 
que ce ſcroit une imprudence à lui de s'engager legerement, et de pro- 
mettre des choſes qu'il ne pourroit pas tenir; qu'il connoiſſoit la pente de 
la nation contre la France, et la difficulté de retenir la chaleur des Anglois 
ſur cela, mais que Pon pouvoit par des voyes preſque ſures detourner 
Peffet de tout ce qui ſeroit propoſe contre la France: que d' abord on ac- 
cuſeroit le Duc d' Tork et les trois miniſtres, et qu'on rcloudroit de ne 
point donner d' argent que le parlement n'eut cte ſatisfait ſur cela; qu'on 
demandleroit la condemnation de milord Damby, et qu'on mettroit le Roy 
d' Angleterre en ctat de ne rien obtenir, et en neceſſite de caſſer le parlement, 
ce qui rendroit inutiles toutes les declarations qu'il auroit faites. Jai cri 
ne devoir point rebuter Ja propoſition de M. de Montaigu; il pourroit ar- 


river de telles choſes que votre Majrſté te ſerviroit de lui utilement, et ren- 


verſeroit les projets qui auroicnt ctc faits contre ſes intérèts. Il me paroit 
cependant que la propoſition de s'engager avec les principaux du parle— 
ment peut ctre ſujette a des inconveniens; et tant que le Roy d' Angleterre 
ne prendra point le parti des ennemis de votre Majeſte, une liaiſon avec ce 
Prince eſt plus raifonnable et plus legitime, qu'une aſſociation avec les 
mecontens ; mais ſi je trouvois toujours icy de l'impoſſibilitẽ à faire entrer 
le Roy d' Angleterre dans la propoſition de faire avoir Luxembourg a vo- 
tre Majeſtẽ, et qu'il ſe laiſſat entrainer à ceux qui veulent s'unir à vos en- 
nemis, je ne crois pas qu'il fallut refuſer les offres qui fait M. de Mon- 
taigu. Mais fans entrer dans une liaiſon trop generale, je croirois qu'on 
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pourroit traiter pour une affaire particuliere comme ſeroit celle de Luxem- 
bourg, et je ne penſe pas qu'il fut impoſſible d'y reuſlir en la maniere que 


M. de Montaigu le propoſe : je me tiendrai en etat Mexecuter ce que 


votre Majeſte m' ordonne; je crois cependant devoir menager M. de 
Montaigu avec ſoin, parcequ'il peut par la ſuite étre utile au ſervice de 
votre Majeſtẽ: il eſt neceſſaire pour cela de le faire bientot payer de ce 


qui lui eſt du, et je ne vois point de moyen de Yen ſervir ſans le contenter 
ſur le paſſc. 


Je ne néglige pas les autres gens avec qui Pai eu commerce; je connois 
combien cela importe; car des qu'on eſt trop longtems ſans leur rien dire, 


le ſoupgon les prend d'une reunion entre votre Majeſte et fa Majeſté Bri- 
tannique. Je ſuis, &c.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Extra? of a diſpatch from M. Barillon to Louis the XIVth, Nev. 24, 


1681.—Montogu prepoſes that France ſhould get Luxembourg by means” of 
the popular party in England. 


* 1 Saw Mr. Montagu two days ago. The anſwer given to Vanbeuning, 


has partly diſſipated his ſupicions, and he talks to me like one who 
has a great deſire to enter into ſome new affair. He told me it app-ared, 


from all the ſteps taken for ſome time paſt, your Majeſty had formed a 
deſign of having Luxembourg; that if it was fo, and I could ſpeak con- 


fidentially to him, he would do his utmoſt with his friends to hinder the 


parliament from doing any thing againſt your Majelty, or giving one far- 
thing to help the Spaniards; that to this end meaſures ovght to be taken in 
good time, and things not delayed till the miniſters and the Prince of Orange 
had formed all their cabals to cauſe their deſign to ſucceed... That I knew 
how he had acted in the affair of the Treaſurer and diſbanding the 
army, that the preſent matter was leſs difficult, provided they took their 
meaſures well. That it was neceſſary he ſhould connect himſelf wi.h five 
or ſix members of the greateſt credit in the Houſe of Commons, and 
engage them to oppoſe the deſigns of the court; but they would not do 


a thing by halves. That an union ſhould be made which would laſt, and: 


. 


which might put the parliament in a ſtate of not hurting your Majeſty 
for a long time: That this might be done by gaining the principal people 
in parliament, and doing ſomething favourable for the commerce in ge- 
neral of England, The concluſion of his diſcourſe was, that your Ma- 
jeſty might take Luxembourg and perhaps ſome other place if it was 
concerted with thoſe who could lead the Houſe of Commons, and hinder 
the reſolutions which the court wiſhed ſhould be taken there. I told Mr, 
Montagu that this teſtimony of his good will could not but be agreeable to 
your Majeſty, that I could aſſure him a ſecret intelligence would be very 
willingly entered into with him; that though I believed your Majeſty would 
not be againſt receiving Luxembourg as an equivalent for your pretenſions, 
I did not know that you had a formal deſign to become maſter of it, 
nor did I think you would do it by force : that though I knew by ex- 
perience what five or ſix leading men could do in parliament when they 
acted in concert, I doub:ed if they could be able to reſtrain the impetuo- 
ſity of the Houſe of Commons, when they were animated by the com- 
plaints of the Spaniards, and by the artifices of thoſe who wanted them 
to take reſolutions againſt France; that what he ſaid was very important, 
and merited much reflection; that he might well believe I would not ne- 
glect the occaſion of doing your Majeſty a ſignal ſervice, and entering in- 
to an affair which might be fo agreeable to you. Mr. Montagu anſwered, 
that the affairs of this country were never ſo ſure that one could promiſe 
an infallible ſucceſs; that it would be imprudent in him to engage 
himſelf lightly, and promiſe things he could not perform ; that he knew 
the bent of the nation againſt France, and the difficulty of reſtraining the 
heat of the Engliſh upon that head, but that the effect of whatever could 
be propoſed ag-init France, might be obviated by means almoſt certain; 
that to this end they might immediately accuſe the Duke of York and the 
three miniſters, and reſolve not to give any money till the parliament had 
been ſatisfied upon that head: that they might demand Lord Danby's 
condemnation, and put the King of England in a condition to obtain no- 
thing, and reduce him to the neceſſity of diſſolving the parliament, which 
would render all the declarations he might make of no uſe, I did not 
think it proper to reject Mr, Montagu's propoſal ; incidents may happen 
to make him ſerviceable, to overturn the projects that have been formed 
againſt your intereſts. It appears however, that his propoſal of engaging 
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himſelf with the principal men in parliament may be ſubject to inconveni- 
ences; and as long as the King of England does not take part with your 
Majeſty's enemies, an alliance with this Prince is more reaſonable and 
lawful, than an aſſociation with the malecontents; but if I find it impoſ- 
ſible to make the King of England enter into the propoſal of your Ma- 
jeſty's having Luxemburgh, and that he ſuffers himſelf to be led by thoſe 
who would unite him to your enemies, I think Mr. Montagu's offers ſhould 
not be refuſed. But withour entering into a connexion too general, I imagine 
a particular affair like that of Luxembourg may be treated of, and I do 
not think it impoſſible to ſucceed in the manner Mr. Montagu propoſes. 
I ſhall keep myſelf ready to execute what your Majeſty orders; and think 
that in the mean time I ought to manage Mr. Montagu with care, becauſe 
he may in the end be uſeful to your Majeſty's ſervice. For this purpoſe it 
is neceſſary to pay him ſoon what is due to him; and I ſee no other way 
to make him ſerviceable for the future than to ſatisfy him for the paſt. 


I do not neglect the other perſons with whom I have had commerce. 1 
know the importance of it; for if I ſhould continue too long without ſay- 


ing any thing to them, they will ſuſpect a re- union between your Ma- 
jeſty and his Britannick Majeſty.” 


——— — — — 


The French however choſe rather to deal with King Charles than with 
Mr. Montagu about Luxembourg. Barillon writes on the 25th of 
December 1681, that Charles had propoſed to be arbiter in the affair of 


Luxembourg, in order that he might have an opportunity of giving it 
to France, 


This probably occaſioned the public offer which Louis made to Spain, 


of referring the diſpute about Luxembourg to Charles, but which Spain 
refuſed. 


This refuſal afforded a pretence to Charles to give himſelf no trouble 
for the protection of Luxembourg. 


Among Lord Preſton's diſpatches, who was ambaſſadour in France at 


this time, there are the three following letters on this head. 
Part I, E 


la the Deper. 


In Mr. Gra- 
ham of Ne- 
therby's poſ- 
ſeſſion. 
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A'P P-E'NUD-1 X. 
Letter Lord Preſton to the Marquiſs of Halifax.—Complains of the Spaniards 
For refufing the arbitration of King Charles. 


My Lord, mh Paris, Dec. 23, S. N. 82. 

1 I Received the honour of your Lordſhip's of the 4th current, S. V. up- 

on Monday laſt, for which I am to return my moſt humble acknow- 
ledgements. I found by it, as indeed I have upon all occaſions, the continu- 
ance of your Lordſhip's favour and kindneſs to me, which though I could 
never merit from your Lordſhip, yet I ſhall always highly value, and never 
fail to endeavour to make ſome return by my moſt faithful, and conſtant 
{crvice to you. 


Your Lordſhip judges very right, that the prolongation of the term lately 
obtained by his Majefty, is the likelieſt means to preſerve the peace of 
Chriſtendom, and the world hath reaſon to wonder that the Spaniards and 
their allies, either do not or will not ſeem to fee it. I have frequent oe- 
caſions here of converſing with the miniſters of Spain, of which there 
are now three in this court, and in their diſcourſes they ſeem ſtill to be 
averſe from accepting the arbitrage of our Maſter, and urge the ſame 
things which their Envoy at the Hague hath lately offered in a memorial, 
The advices which they have for ſome time given to their court, that 
France hath no mind to enter into-a war, I believe may have been one 


occaſion of its not accepting hitherto what hath been propoſed : But 
though it may be true that a year or two's repoſe would be very advan- 
tageous to this kingdom, yet it is as true, that if they will force a war 


upon this King, he is much better able to ſupport it, and to attack them, 
than they are to defend themſelves; and I wiſh they may not involve 
themſelves and their neighbours in blood by their opiniatrete, One of 
thoſe miniſters told me the other day, that he could wiſh with all his 
heart, that the King my Maſter would find out a temperament for the 
compoſing of thoſe differences. I aſked him, if he could propoſe any 
temperament, or any means more likely to produce the effect he intend- 
ed, than that of his Majeſty's accepting the arbitrage propoſed : He ſaid 
he believed, that if the King would call a parliament, it would put him 
into a better condition to bring this King to reaſon, whoſe cuſtom it 1s to 
obſerve no treaties longer than they appear to be for his advantage, un- 
leis he be forced to it. Your Lordſhip I know underſtands very well the 
meaning of this, and I ſuppoſe they have not failed to offer ſomething 
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fike this in England already, or at leaſt doubtleſs they will do.it ſoon. 
I anſwered, that his Majeſty was in very good circumſtances, and in a 
capacity to undertake the arbitrage, and alſo to ſee that what was con- 
cluded ſhould be obſerved. That I believed he would not be pleaſed that 
any one ſhould preſcribe to him the time of calling his parliament. - That 
he would do it when his affairs required it, and not before. But upon 
the whole, I find their great hopes are that another delay will not be re- 
fuſed after the expiration of this term, and they ſeem to flatter them- 
ſelves that the Emperour's affairs will be on a better poſture than they 
are at preſent; but for my part, I fee no great likelihood of that.” 
PRESTON. 


Lord Preſton to Secretary Jenkins, to the ſame purpoſe. 
SEN 9 515 Paris, December 26, 1682. 
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* COM E ſtreaks of lebe N now to appear, and one of the Spaniſh mini- In Cypher. 


ers hath of late explained himſelf on the affair of the arbitrage ; for being 
aſked, why it was not accepted in his court, he anſwered, becauſe they had no 
mind to part with Luxembourg, which they were ſure was to be ſacrificed if 


they did accept it; yet he ſaid he believed the propoſal would be received, i, 


the King of England would call his parliament. Being aſked, why they did 
not declare that now, he anſwered, that they knew well enough that France 
bad no mind to enter into a war at preſent ; but if it ſo happened that they 
came to be much preſſed, it would be time enough to declare it then. I hinted 
ſomething of this by the laſt poſt, to the Marquis of Halifax; but what I write 
wow, hath paſſed ſince. By this you will ſee what is aimed at, and how goodly 
a propoſition is likely ſoon to be made to his Majeſty.” 


Lord Preſton to Secretary Jenkins, to the ſame purpoſe. —The great imper- 
| tance of Luxembourg. 


S IR, Paris, February 3, S. N. 1683. 
6 M Delvall being with me the other day, fell to diſcourſe upon 
the preſent ſtate of the Spaniſh affairs. He aſked me if I had heard 
any thing out of England concerning a further prolongation of the term (tor 
the report hath been here that Mon/ieur de Barillon had privately acquainted his 
Majeſty that the King his maſter would accord a delay till the laſt day of the laſt 


nth. ) J told him that I had heard nothing of it, nor did expect to hear 
| E 2 
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any thing, ſince Spain ſeemed to deſire no ſuch thing. He faid that 
Monſieur de Ranquillos had received a reprimand from the Spaniſh court 
for defiring one the laſt time, he not having orders to do it; and he was 
ſure that it would not be demanded this time, becauſe it would be a tacit 
owning of the pretenſions 'of France, I anſwered, that I wondered the 
conduct of Monſieur de Ronquillos ſhould be diſapproved upon that oc- 
caſion, ſince I thought that it was the moſt conſiderable piece of ſervice 
that he was capable of doing to his maſter at that time. He ſays, that be 
was ſure that the miniſters of Spain would willingly hearken to an accommoda- 
tion, but that the arbitrage, as it was propoſed, could not be accepted. That 
Le could wiſh a temperament were found, and that they were willing to ſacrifice 
conſiderably for the aſſuring of a peace; but that they could not part with Luxem- 
bourg, which they were forced for the importance of it, to maintain at a very 
great charge. He ſaid, that four years ſince a miniſter of France who had 
been upon ſeveral embaſſies, (and he ſeemed to decypber Monſieur Courtin) bad 
told him that after all the propeſals and attempts of France, as well in the time of 
peace as war, Luxembourg was the place aimed at, and that no other thing 
would ſuit with this King's deſigns ;, for being already poſſeſſed of Straſbourg, 
if he had that city in his hands, be rendered himſelf maſter of the four Eleflors 
of the Rhine, whom he might ſoon force to declare him King of the Romans, 

and ſo poſſeſs himſelf of the Empire. He ſaid further, that though the houſe of 
Auſtria be low, yet it was not willing to help on its own ruin by this means, 
and fince Luxembourg is the thing aimed at, it were better for bim to give it 


up with a good grace, to be thanked for it by France, than. to loſe it by an 
arbitrage. | | 


To all this I replied, that the King my maſter, was induced to offer 
this arbitrage, by the great deſire only which he hath always ſhewn to 
have the peace and repoſe of Europe eſtabliſhed, and. that I ſhould not 
preſume to dive into the reaſons, which the miniſters of Spain had to re- 
fuſe ſo wholeſome, and ſo ſeaſonable a propoſition ; but that I could not 
think that their procedure was reaſonable in anticipating the judgment of 
the King my maſter, and in preſuming to advance that it ſhould be to 
their diſadvantage, ſince the hopes of each party contending ought to be 


equal from an indifferent arbitrator z and I did aſſure him that the King, 
my maſter, was one of thoſe.” 
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The refuſal of Spain to ſubmit to the arbitration of Charles, furniſhed 
France alſo with a pretence for making more encroachments upon the 
Spaniſh Netherlands. 


Among Lord Preſton's diſpatches are the two following on this head. 


Letter Lord Preſton to Secretary Jenkins, Paris, Fuly 15, 1682. France 
uſes Spain's refuſal to accept of Charles's arbitration, as an excuſe for 
further encroachments. 


SIR, 
a I Received by the laſt poſt the papers which were given you by the Spa- 

niſh ambaſſador, and yeſterday I went to Verſailles and delivered 
them to Mr. de Croiſſy, and told him that they contained matter of com- 
plaint of ſome infractions of the treaty of Nimiguen in the neighbourhood 
of Namur; that they had been delivered to the King, my maſter, by 
Don Pedro de Ronquillos, and by his command, tranſmitted to me : thar 
I was allo further ordered, to intimate the deſire of the King, my maſter, 
to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that he would give his orders, that no ſuch 
infractions as are complained of in thoſe papers, nor any other innovations 
of any kind may be ſuffered, much leſs authoriſed to the prejudice of the 
King of Spain, or of his ſubjects in thoſe countries. Mr. de Croifly 
told me, that he did. not believe that theſe complaints were better found- 
ed than many others that the Spaniards had of late made ; that he could 
ſay nothing to the particulars, but that he would acquaint the King, his 
maſter, with the ſubject of thoſe papers, and alſo of the deſire of his Ma- 
jeſty of Great Britain; but he believed no other anſwer could at this time 


be reaſonably given than this; that all matters in difference betwixt France 
and Spain of all kinds, were referred and ſubmitted to the King, my maſter , 


that if the Spaniards would accept of his mediation, this and all other 
things would eaſily be ended and compoſed ; but if they did not ſoon de- 
clare themſelves upon that ſubject, he believed his maſter would think 
himſelf no way engaged by any thing which he had done or promifed, 
for the ſettling of peace in Europe, which he paſſionately deſired ; but 
that he ſhould be at liberty to take thoſe meaſures. which he ſhould think 
would conduce moſt to his advantage.” 
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Lord Preſton to Sir Richard Bulſtrode. To the ſame purpoſe. 


SIR, Paris, November 8, S. N. 1683. 


6 1 de Croiſſy, by order of the King, told me the other day, that 
the ſmall inclination which Spain ſhewed to an accommodation, 

had obliged the King, his maſter, to ſend orders to the Marſchal de 
{Tumicres to beſiege Courtray ; but that as ſoon as it was taken, he was 
reſolved to ſubmit that, and all his pretenſions which he might have upon 
Spain, to the diſpoſition and determination of the King, our maſter ; that 
he had acquainted Monſieur Barillon with this reſolution, and the reaſons 
of it by a courter expreſs, which he was to impart to his Majeſty : that 
he had alſo done the ſame to Monſieur d' Avaux, and ſent him this King's 
order to notify it to the States General at the Hague, and to make his 
great deſign which he hath to eſtabliſh the peace of Chriſtendom, appear 
to the whole world. The King, his maſter, had ordered him further to 
declire to me, that if Spain would give him any equivalent for the juſt 
pretenſions which he hath upon the Pais d' Aloft and the View bourg de Gand, 
that he was willing to accept it, and that ,he would propoſe three ways 
for it; that Spain might chooſe that which ſhould be molt conve- 
nient to itſelf: the firſt is, that he will be willing to take Luxembourg 
with the walls and fortifications razed, with twelve or thirteen villages 
about it, ſuch as he ſhall name; or, in the next place, he will take Cour- 
tray and Dixmude, with ſome villages which depend upon them; or it 
the King of Spain be not willing to give him an equivalent in Flanders, he 
will accept of Purcerda in Catalogne, with that part of the county of 
Cerdaigne, which yet remaineth to the Spaniard. And to make it alſo appear 
that he hath no deſign to attack the Empire, when he ſhall have adjuſt- 
cd differences with Spain, he is willing to grant a truce to it for thirty, 
twenty-five, or twenty years, as the matter ſhall be regulated by the diet 
at Ratiſbon, This is what Monſieur de Croiſſy told me, but whether 
Spain will hearken to it or not, you are better able to judge than I.” 
I am with great ſincerity, yours, &c. 


France even prevailed with Charles to interpoſe his authority with the 


Prince of Orange, to prevail with the Dutch to perſuade Spain to make 
race with the loſs of Luxembourg. 


Nl. 


A letter from Lord Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange on this head, 
and alſo a copy of the Prince's anſwer to one which Charles had written 
him, are in King William's box as follows: 


Lord Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange. Adviſes him to peace, and not ta 
differ with France on account of Luxembourg. 


(@ He. been obliged to be ſome time at the waters at Tunbridge with 

my wife, who hath been very ill there, hath been the occaſion of 
my not preſenting my moſt humble thanks to your Highneſs for the great 
honour you were pleaſed to do me by your letter of the 16th inſtant from 
Diering. I think myſelf very happy that your Highneſs is pleaſed to take 
well any thing in the world that I can do. I am ſure no man living can 
have more duty to your perſon, and ] am extreamly obliged to Monſieur 
de Bentinck for having ſo repreſented me to your FHighnels as that you 
are not diſſatisfied ah. me; it is a great misfortune there ſhould be ſuch 
difference in opinion between the King and your Highnels, in ſome af— 
fairs relating to the public, on which the peace of Chriſtendom ſo much 
depends; which by the news that is now come of the marching of the 
French troops into the Pays d' Aloſt, ſcems to be very near broke. 1 
ſee by what your Highneſs ſays, it would be very hard, if not impoſſible, 
to perſuade you to conſent that the razing of Luxembourg ſhould be 
a means to preſerve it, upon which ſubject Monſieur Bentinck mult have 
told your Highneſs what the King's opinion is, to which I know not what 
to ſay, but that what hath happened ſince in the affairs of the world, hath 
not contributed any thing to make the condition of the peace more eaſy. 
I wiſh your Highneſs could bring your judgment to agree with the King's 
in this particular ; becauſe though I confeſs there may be difficulties even 
that way, yet without it, they ſeem to be inſurmountable, at leaſt to me, 
who have not a judgment clear enough to ſee the way out of them ; a little 
time will now ſhew what things muſt come to, and your Highneſs muit 
needs know, that it is in peace that the King can be moſt uſeful to his 
allies. I pray God direct your Highneſs and all great perſons concerned 
in i, to find out the means to preſerve it.” 


St. James's, Auguſt 28, 1681. 
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Lettre du Prince d' Orange au Roy d' Angleterre. 


Saerdyk, Novembre 5, 168 1. 

„' Ay receu avec le reſpect que je dois, la lettre que votre Majeſtẽ m'a 

fait l'honneur de m'ecrire par Monſieur Chudleigh. Il me ſera tres fa- 
cile à obeir a ces ordres, et pour perſuader à l Empereur et PEſpagne à la paix, 
puiſque je la puis aſſurer de certain ſience, qu' ils la ſouhaite autant que qui 
ce ſe ſoit, pourveu qu' elle ſoit generale; et je ne crois pas que votre Majeſtẽ 
la voudroit autrement, puiſqu' elle ne pouroit ètre d' aucune dure; et 
que je ſuis tres perſuade que ce n'eſt ni Vinteret de votre Majeſte, ni celuy 
de cet &tat, qui ne but qu'a une paix ſure et durable, i quoy ils contri- 
bueront ce qui ſera en leur pouvoir, ainſi que je ferai auſſi ; et quoique 
Je ſgay que la France me veut faire paſſer pour celui qui ſouhaite la 
guerre, jclpere que votre Majeſtẽ me faira la juſtice de n'y point adjouter 
de foy, quand elle voudra prendre la peine de conſiderer, qu'il n'y a pre- 
ſentement homme dans PEurope, qui à un interet plus contraire, quand 
on conſiderera toutes les circonſtances des choſes. Je fus tres marre de voir 
qu'on à voulu perſuader votre Majeſte, comme s'il y avoit de ces allies 
qui auroient Pimprudence de la vouloir menaſſer à la force à une guerre. 
Je ne puis croire que Pon pouvoit en trouver qui auroient ẽtẽ aſſez imper- 
tinents de tenir de tel language: mais certainement ces ſont des artifices de 
la France, qui indirectement à voulu le perſuadera votre Majeſte, pour 
les mettre mal avec beaucoup de raiſon dans ſon Eſprit. Je ne crois pas 
qu'il y a un de ces allies qui voudroit engager votre Majeſte, ou lui 
demander que ce qui eſt conforme au traites qu'ils ont avec elle; 
au moins j'en puis repondre au regard de cet état, qui ne ſouhait rien 
plus que de pouvoir faire ce qui ſeroit agreable à votre Majeſte, et lui 
temoigner Pattachement inviolable qu'ils auront pour ſes interets, et 
qu'ils n'auront jamais falu que de pouvoir contribuer a la grandeur et au 
pouvoir de votre Majeſte, ce qui eſt auſſi leur veritable. interẽt, et de quoi 
ils ne departiront jamais. Pour moy, une des plus grandes mortifications 
que Pay en ce monde, c'eſt de n'avoir juſgu'a preſent eu aucun occaſion 
pour faire voir votre Majeſte mon veritable zele pour fon ſervice et ſes 
interèts. J'eſpere qu” elle n'ajoutera jamais de foy aux perſonnes qui 
la voudrotent perſuader du contraire, n'y que Yon me pourroit faire à 
crore que votre Majeſte ne me faiſoit plus Phonneur d'avoir de Pamutic 
pour moy, comme je vois qu'elle ſoupgonne qu'il y arriveroit par la 
lettre qu'elle m'a fait la grace de mi'*Ccrire, puiſque ſi long tems qu” 


AY PEN D-F-X, 
elle m'aſſure le contraire, je ne pourois jamais avoir de telles penſces; 
ſartout voiant la bontẽ qu'elle a eu depuis peu de ſe vouloir bien in- 
tereſſer aux violences que la France m'a faite a l' Orange, et j eſpere qu'elle 
voudra bien continuer à me proteger, et à me faire avoir reparation et ſa- 
tisfaction de ce que Jy ai ſouffert ſi injuſtement. Si la nouvelle que je 


viens de recevoir eſt veritable, que la France m'a pris toute la principaute 


ſous prẽtexte d'une vielle pretenſion de la maiſon de Longueville, je 
ſerai entierement ruine ſi votre Mazeite ne m'aſſiſte avec vigueur, et me 
faſſe rendre ce que l'on me prend avec tant d'injuſtice, ce que Jattendrai 
de ſa bontẽ et des aſſurances qu'elle me fait la grace de me faire de la 
continuation de ſon amitiẽ; et puiſque je ſerai toute ma vie avec un pro- 
fond reſpect ſon tres humble et tres obeiſſant neveu et ſerviteur.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Letter from the Prince of Orange to the King of England. —In anſwer to the 


King's interpoſing with bim to get Spain to make peace with the = of 
Luxembourg, Endeavour to wipe off mutual ſuſpicions, 


Saerdyk, November 5, 1682. 

« I Have received with the reſpect that I ought, the letter which your 

Majeſty did me the honour to write to me by Mr. Chudleigh: it will 
be very ealy for me to obey your orders, and to perſwade the Emperor and 
Spain to peace, ſince I can aſſure you from my certain knowledge, that they 
deſire it, as much as any one can, provided it be general: and I do not 
believe that your Majeſty would wiſh any other, ſince it could not be of any 
duration; and I am perſwaded that any other is not the intereſt either 
of your Majeſty, nor that of this ſtate, which looks at nothing but a ſure 
and durable peace, to which they will contribute all that is in their power, 
as I ſhall alſo do. And although I know that France endeavours to make 
me paſs for one who wiſhes for war, I hope your Majeſty will do me the 
Juſtice not to credit it, when you take the pains to conſider, there is not a 
man in Europe who has an intereſt more contrary to it, conſidering all the 
circumſtances of things. I was very ſorry to ſee endeavours made to 
perſuade your Majeſty that there were allies, who could have the impru- 
dence to threaten to force you into a war. I cannot believe that any could 
be found who would have been impertinent enough to hold ſuch language. 


But aſſuredly, theſe are the artifices of France, which has indirectly endea- 
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voured to perſuade your Majeſty of it, in order to put them in a bad light 
with much reaſon, in your imagination. I do not believe that there are any 
of theſe allies who would engage your Majeſty, or aſk you to do any thing 
but what is agreeable to the treaties which they have with you. At leaſt, 
I can anſwer with regard to this State, which deſires nothing more than 
to do what is agreeable to your Majeſty, and to teſtify the inviolable attach- 
ment they have to your intereſts, and that they will never fail to contri- 
bute to your Majeſty's greatneſs and power, which is alſo their true inter- 
eſt, and from which they will never depart, With regard to me, one 
of the greateſt mortifications which I have in the world is, that I 
have never till this time had any occaſion to be able to make your 
Majeſty ſee my true zeal for your ſervice and your intereſts, I hope 
you will never give credit to perſons who would perſuade you to the con- 
trary, or think they can make me believe that your Majeſty does not do me 
the honour to have any longer a friendſhip for me, as I ſee you ſuſpect 
will happen by the letter which you have done me the favour to write me, 
ſince it is ſo long ago that you have aſſured me of the contrary, I can ne- 
ver have ſuch thoughts, eſpecially when I ſee the goodneſs which you have 
latety had to intereſt yourſelf in the violences which France hath com- 
mirted againſt me in Orange. And I hope that you will protect me, and 
get me reparation and ſatisfaction for what I have ſuſfered ſo unjuſtly 
there. If the news which I have received be true, that France: has taken 
all the principality of Orange, under pretence of an old pretenſion of the 
houſe of Longueville, I ſhall be entirely ruined if your Majeſty does not 
aſſiſt me with vigour, and cauſe to be given back to me what has been 
taken with ſo much injuſtice. I expect this from your goodnels, and the 
aſſurances which you do me the favour to give me of the continuation 
of your friendſhip, and becauſe I ſhall be all my life with a profound re- 
ſpect, your moſt humble, and moſt obedient nephew, and ſervant. 


In the courſe of the diſpute with Spain about Luxembourg, France 
ſeized the Principality of Orange under pretence that it belonged to the 
houſe of Longueville. Charles, as appears by the letter laſt cited, had 
Fattered the Prince of Orange with his protection in that matter. How- 
ever he never gave it, 


APPENDIX 


On this head there are the three following letters among Lord Preſton's 
diſpatches, in Mr. Graham of Netherby's poſſeſſion. 


Lerd Preſton to Mr. Secretary Jenkins. Ilas no orders to concur with the 
Dutch ambaſſador in aſking reareſs about the Principality of Orange. 


SIR, Paris, Dec. 23, S. N. 1682. 

2 I Have received two of yours of the 4th inſtant, S. V. in one of which 

you are pleaſed to let me know, that his Majeſty would be glad to 
know what offices the Dutch ambaſſador would engage me in, in the af- 
fair of Orange. I acquainted you ſome time ſince, by one of the 28th 
of November laſt, that the Dutch ambaſſador had ſent to me twice or 
thrice to know if I had received any orders in that affair; my anſwer 
was, that I had not, which was all that paſſed between us. I have ſeen 
him ſeveral times ſince, and he never of late hath ſaid any thing to me of 
it; but I believe he might have heard from Holland, that the Prince was 
reſolved to make application to his Majeſty, and ſo he might imagine that 
I had received his commands in it. I have it from a good hand, that it 
is reſolved, that Monſieur Heinſius ſhall come, but his journey is retarded 
at the preſent, till they know his Majeſty's reſolutions, it being hoped 
there, that I ſhall have his commands to a& in concert with him. Tr is 
my duty to repreſent all things, as truly as I can; and I muſt tell you, that 
I believe no manner of ſucceſs is to be hoped from any inſtances which 
may be made in that affair; for beſides what is perſonal betwixt this 
King and the Prince, they do fay that it is a private buſineſs, and that it 
doth no way regard the affairs of Europe; though in this caſe it may very 
juſtly be alledged, that ſince there is particular care taken of the Prince of 
Orange and his intereſts, by the treaty of Nimiguen, what hath 
been done againſt him of late, and the proceeding of the French at 
Orange, can be no other than a formal controverſion of that treaty.” 


Lord Preſton to Secretary Jenkins, —To the ſame purpoſe. 


Paris, March 31, S. N. 1683. 
2 U a Dutch ambaſſador brought Monſieur Heinſius the day after his 
arrival, to make me a viſit. He afked me if I had received any or- 
ders to act in concert with him in the affair of Orange. I told him I had 
received none, He told me that his Majeſty had promiſed that as ſoon as 
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he had notice of his Monſieur Heinſius's arrival here, that I ſhould: lave 
inſtructions in this affair, and that the States General had written to his 
Majeſty to ſignify his departure. If his Majeſty doth think of this, I 
muſt beg to have his punctual orders how far J am to engage with Mon- 
ſieur Heinſius; and that if I am to join with him, we may preſent no 
memorials but ſuch as are firſt ſeen and approved of by his Majeſty. I 
ſce very well that it will be a buſineſs of volume and of trouble enough. 
Monſieur Spankheim hath orders alſo from the Elector of Brandenbourg 
to act with Monſieur Heinſius. | 


Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Fenkias,—The Dutch ambaſſador has no ſuccefs. 


. Paris, October 24, S. N. 1683. 

Onſieur Heinſius finding that he can obtain nothing in this court, 

in the affair of Orange, did on Tueſday laſt demand his audience of 
Conge, and is preparing to leave this place in a few days. 


France had indeed little reaſon to be afraid of the interpoſition of Eng- 
land upon the continent at this time. Barillon writes, April 2, 1682, that 
having warned Charles not to be drawn into a war againſt France, that 
Prince anſwered, © Laiſſez moi faire. Je connois le peril dont je ſuis ſortis 
il ne ſera pas aiſe de me faire rentrer.— Leave me to myſelf, I know 
© the danger from which I have eſcaped ; and it will not be eaſy to makę 
me run into it again.” 


Soon after the ſecret treaty of the year 1681, between Charles 
and Louis, the Duke of York quitted his exile in Scotland, and - came 
to attend his brother. Louis the XIVth, knowing the Duke's attachment 
to France, and the weight he might have in keeping his brother 
ſteady to the ſecret treaty, ordered Barillon to a& in concert with him, . 
and writ the following letter to the Duke, 


Lettre du Roy au duc d' York, 


Fevrier 18, 1682. 

ON frere, j'ai appris par les dernieres lettres du Sieur Barillon, mon 
ambaſſadeur en Angleterre, que vous deviez vous rendre dans peu 
de jours à Newmarket aupres du Roy, mon frere; et cette nouvelle ma 


— - 


CC 
ete d autant plus agreable, qu outre ! intereſt que je prens a tout ce qut 
vous touche, par !' affection tres ſincere et tres cordiale que j'ai pour vous; 


je vois bien auſſi que vos conſeils et votre fermetẽ ſeront dorenavant tres. 


neceſſaires pour fortifier le Roy de la Grande Bretagne dans la reſolution 
de ſe ſervir des moyens que je lui offre d' affermir la paix, et de rendre in- 
ebranla bles les liaiſons d' amitie, aux quelles vous avez tant contribue, Le 
dit Sieur Barillon vous inſtruira plus amplement de mes intentions; et je 
m' aſſure que vous ajouterez d' autant plus de creance a ce qu'il vous dira 


de ma part, qu'il ne ſauroit aſſez vous exprimer a quel point je deſire de 


procurer votre ſatisfaction.“ 
Tranſlation. 


Letter from Louis the XIV th to the Duke of York, March 20, 1682, upon bis 


return from Scotland. Truſts to bis keeping his brother firm to the late 
ſecret treaty. 


6 Y brother, I have learnt by the laſt letters from Mr. Barillon, my 
ambaſſador in England, that you waz to be in a few days at New- 
market with the King, my brother ; this news was the more agreeable to 
me, as beſides the intereſt I take in all that concerns you, through the 
ſincere and cordial affection I bear you, I ſee alſo, that your councils and 
firmneſs will henceforth be very neceſſary to ſtrengthen the King of Great 
Britain in the reſolution to avail himſelf of the means I have offered him to 


confirm the peace, and render immoveable the ties of friendſhip, to which 


you have ſo much contributed. Mr. Barillon will more fully inform you 
of my intentions; and I aſſure myſelf you will the more readily believe 


what he ſhall ſay on my part, as he cannot expreſs ſufficiently to what a 
degree I wiſh to procure your ſatisfaction.” | 


In King William's box and in Doctor Morton's hands, there are many 
letters from the Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, in the period be- 


tween his return from Scotland, and the death of King Charles, concern- 


ing the diſputes of France with Spain, and with the Prince of Orange. 
I print them all, and: in the order of time, becauſe by that means the 
effects of his connexions with France will beſt appear, 


— —ů — — : — = 
- — —— = 
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' The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Is to intereſt himſelf about the 


Principality of Orange, Wiſhes for peace. 


London, December 26, 1682, 

1 evening I received yours of the firſt of January, by which I am 

very ſorry to find the ill uſage you have ſtill in the affair of Orange, and 
ſhall be ſure this night, ſo ſoon as I can ſpeak with his Majeſty, to ſhew him 
your letter, and to prels him to do his part, that thoſe extraordinary pro- 
ceedings may have an end; and ſhould be glad all things in Chriſtendom 
might end in peace and quietneſs. God be thanked, all things continue 
very quiet here, and are.on the mending hand, and like to continue ſo; 
for, what news is here, you will have it from other hands, ſo that I need 
ſay no more, but that "ow ſhall always find me as kind to you as you 
can deſire. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—To the ſame purpoſe. 


London, January 8, 1683. 

ce 1 flew now received yours of the 12th, and did put his Majeſty in 

mind again of your affair of Orange, who told me he would be ſure to 
move in it when it ſhould be a proper time. I agree with you, that no 
body has more reaſon to deſire peace than yourſelf, and ſince you are of 
that mind, I hope you will take thoſe meaſures that are neceſſary to ob- 
tain it ; and though you need not ſeparate from your allies, you may 
give them good advice, which I believe the Spaniards would follow, if 
you gave it them, they being no way prepared to make war; and I fear 
the Emperor will have enough to do to defend himſelf from the Turk. 
There is very little news ſtirring here at preſent, ſo that I have no more 
to ſay, but that I ſhall always be as kind to you as you can deſire. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Differs from the Prince as to 
| foreign politicks. 

3 Windſor, Auguſt 14, 1683. 

1 laſt poſt brought me yours of the 16th from Dieren, by which 
I am very well pleaſed to find you were fo well ſatisfied with the 

freedom I had uſed with M. Bentinck, and with the aſſurance I had given 

him of my real kindneſs to you; and though we differ in our opini— 

ons as to affairs on your ſide of the water, (which I am ſorry for,) that 


. 


ſhall not alter my Kindneſs to you: for people may be very good friends, 
I think, though they may differ in point of judgment, as well in matter 
of ſtate, as religion. As for news there is none ſtirring here at preſent, all 
things being very quiet; ſo that I ſhall ſay no more but that you ſhall {till 
find me as kind to you as you can deſire, | 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Blames the Spaniards for not 
accepting Charles's mediation. —Bitterneſs againſt the late conſpirators. 


Wincheſter, Sep. 2, 1683. 
Had not time to write to you by the laſt poſt, to let you know I had 


received yours of the 2d of September, for it was late before I came 
hither on Thurſday, ſo that except I had written that night, which I was 


realy too ſleepy to do, I could not do it till now, the poſt going very 
early from hence in the morning. I had, before I received yours, heard 
of the French troops being to march into Flanders; and ſince the Spani- 
ards will not fave all by demoliſhing of Luxembourg, I do not ſee what is 
to be done. Tis what they might have long expected, and I believe it had 
happened ſooner had not the King interpoſed ; and if where you are, peo- 
ple had been of this mind, and the arbitration had been accepted of, this 


invaſion had not been, and all Chriſtendom had been in peace, and free 


to have aſſiſted the Emperor againſt the Turk, We have as great de- 
vils to deal with here, for though ſome of the conſpirators have been 
taken and executed, yet that party are as malicious and fiery as ever: ſo 
that we here mult look to ourſelves, and not engage in any war beyond 
ſea. The weather has been very fair ever ſince we left Windſor, and I hope 
we ſhall now have a ſett of fair weather which will be very neceſſary here. 
I am to hunt tomorrow in the New Foreſt ; and have no more to ſay, 
but that you ſhall always find me as kind to you as you can deſire. 


Duke of V rk to the Prince of Orange.—T'o the ſame purpoſe about Spain, 


Wincheſte-, Sep. 9, 1683. 


I See by yours of the roth, which I received on Friday after I came 
from Portſmouth, that you were come back to the Hague, upon 
the news of the march of the French into Flanders, to conſider what was 
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to be done upon it. I could have wiſhed the Spaniards would have taken 
other meaſures to have prevented it, which they might have done, and 
not have put ſo hard a taſk on their allies to help them, 2gainſt ſo power- 
full a prince, as they have now to deal with, without hazarding all as 
they now do. I find by it you were to go to adjuſt matters with the Mar- 
quis de Grane ; and by the laſt letters which came from the Hague, that 
you was gone from thence to that purpoſe ; ſo that before this you will, I 
believe, have heard what is become of Vienn; and have taken your fi- 
val meaſures with him. I waited on his Majeſty to Portſmouth on Wed- 
neſday laſt, and came back with him on Friday; the voyage thither was to 
{ee that place, which is now in a pretty good condition, and the new 
ſhips that have been built there, which are very good ones. I have now 
no more to ſay, but that you ſhall always find me very kind to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Anxious for peace With France. — 
Algernon Sidney's Trial. 


London, Nov. 9, 1683. 


„Lx night I received yours by Mr. Borſtel of the 9th, and had 
before heard of the good news of the taking of Grane; and am 


as ſorry as any body can be that the war is begun in Flanders, and wiſh 


that while the winter laſts, ſome means of accommodation may be found, 
that all Chriſtendom may be in peace. As for this country all things go on 
very well, and Algernon Sidney has been tryed by the grand jury, the 
bill found againſt him, and Wedneſday come ſe'nnight appointed for his 
tryal. I. was this day a fox-hunting, and ſince that at the council, fo 
that now I have not time to ſay more, it being ME, only to aſſure you 
that you ſhall till find me as kind to you as ever.” 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Jo the ſame purpoſe. 


. | 5 London, April 7, 1684. 
Find by yours of the 11th that you are troubled at the laſt anſwer 

you had from the King concerning the propoſals had been made | 

to him by Mr. Citters, and we here are troubled that none of the propoſals 
made by the French have been hearkened unto, nor none made to them, 


which might Oey be accepted by them, there being nothing more de- 
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ſired, here, than that all Chriſtendom might be in peace, which I fear will 
hardly be brought about, now that the King of France ſets out ſo ſoon for the 
e rmy. As for news there is a rich Eaſt India ſhip come in, and has brought 
good account of the concerns of our company in thoſe parts, as to the 
interlopers, which went thither. I am a-going this afternoon for Windſor; 


and ſo have not time to ſay more, but that you ſhall {till find me as kind 
to you as you can deſire. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.— Anxions for peace with Prance.— 
Severity againſt the conſpirators. 


Windſor, April 15, 1684. 

lice n my coming laſt hither from London I received yours of the 18th, 

and though we have had ſome good days ſince we firſt came hither, 
am one of thoſe who think 'tis too ſoon in the year to be at this place; 
yeſterday and the day before were very warm, but this day 1s cold again ; 
to-morrow I am to go to London for two or three days, where one Hallo- 
way, one of the conſpirators, is to be tryed, though he might have been 
hanged without that ceremony, having been taken and already outlawed, 
but this way is choſen to make more public what he has confeſſed of that 
damnable conſpiracy. I am glad to find by our Flanders letters that the 
Spaniards begin to hearken to ſuch a truce as was propoſed by France. I 
wiſh all their allies may be of the ſame mind, and then there may be 
hopes of having a peace, which is very much wiſhed for here, and ought 
to be in my mind every where elſe, which is all I ſhall ſay now, and aſſure 
you, you ſhall ſtill find me as kind as ever to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Pretends to be diſpleaſed with the 
taking of Luxembourg. 


London, May 30, 1684. 


Had not yours of the zoth, which ſhould have come to me the poſt 
before, till Tueſday laſt, and that ſo late that I could not then 
anſwer it. I believe ſoon after you had written it, you had the news of the 
taking of Luxembourg: ſure it was a great neglect in the Spaniards to 
have ſo few men in it, eſpecially ſince they looked on it as a place of ſuch 


conſequence, I hope now they will make peace, and not ole all the reſt of 
Part I, G 
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Flanders, as they have done that important town. As for what paſſes here, 
on Wedneſday laſt, his Majeſty was pleaſed to call me again to the great. 
council ; the Dutcheſs was very ill of the griping in the guts on Wedneſ- 
day laſt, which obliged me to come back that day from Windſor, but 
now God be thanked ſhe is quite well of that, and free from a feveriſh 
diſtemper that came with it, and I hope will be well enough to go to 
Windſor by the end of next week. To-morrowT intend to go thither, and 
I have not time to ſay more but to aſſure you, you ſhall find me as kind 
to you as you can defire. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Approves of the States advances of 
peace to France, 


London, June 26, 1684. 


N before I came from Windſor, I received yours of the 

zoth, by which I ſee you were a- going back to the Hague, and 
your troops to their ſeveral garriſons in Holland. I eannot be of your 
mind as to what the States have done, for I think they had nothing elſe to 
do, but to agree to what was propoſed to them by France, as the only 
means to have a peace, which I am ſure is the true intereſt of Holland as 
well as England, and therefore am glad at what they have done; and if the 
Spaniards be wiſe they ought to be ſo too, ſince by it Flanders is ſaved. 
The Dutcheſs intends for Tunbridge on Monday, my daughter the Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark deſig 1s to go thither alſo, to keep her company, but not 
to take the waters: I am to go to-morrow early to Hampton-court to coun- 
cil, ſo that I write this night, fearing not to have time to-morrow, It is 


late, and I muſt end, which I do with aſſuring you of my being as kind 
to you as ever. 


Duke of York to. the Prince of Orange. Wiſbes France's offer of a twenty 
years truce to be accepted. 


London, February 15, 1684. 


& Sees morning I had yours of the 18th, and by it ſee you had had 
three pacquets from hence, but wanted ſome of an older date, 


which I hope at laſt will have got ſafe to you, though they were then 


miſſing. As for matters here, all things go very well and qui-tly, and 


his Majeſty's authority encreaſes every day. I could wiſh with all my 


1 


heart, that where you are, the French propoſals of a truce for twenty 
years were hearkened to, being perſuaded that would be much better for 
all Chriſtendoom than a war. The Newmarket journey is named for the 
firſt of March, which 1s all I ſhall ſay now, but to aſſure you of my being 
as bound to you as you can defire. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orauge.—Partial to French terms of peace. 
— Newmarket races. 


Newmarket, March 10, 1684. 

J* was Saturday laſt before I received yours of the 10th, by which I 

ſee it had begun to freeze again, and I believe it continues to do ſo 
with you, for it does ſo here, and the wind has been north eaſt ever ſince 
his Majeſty's being here, which has much taken off from the diverſions of 
this place, one being very ſenſible of cold in this place, and the froſts 
have been ſo hard, that one could not well hunt till near noon. I have 
been twice a fox hunting, and have had very good ſport both times, for 
all it was ſo cold, there has been but one conſiderable horſe race ſince we 
came; and on Wedneſday the two famous horſes Dragon and Why-not are to 
run. As for other news, this place affords none ; and God be thanked 
all things are very quiet in our country; I am ſorry they are not ſo on your 
ſide of the water, I ſee the King's anſwer to the propoſals that were given 
him by Monſieur Citters from the Allies, was not then come to you, but 


long before this it is; I could have wiſhed they had been more reaſonable, 
that ſome good might have come of them. I have no more to ſay at pre- 


ſent, but to aſſure you, you ſhall ſtill find me as kind to you as ever. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Anxious for peace with France,— 
partial to French terms, 


London, March 25, 1684. 

Find by yours of the 29th from the Hague, that you were come back 
I from the voyage you had made to Zeland and Antwerp. I hear by 
your letters, that you were making all the preparations for a war, and 
that you have ſent more troops into Flanders, beſides thoſe you have 
already there; but for all that, if what we hear from France be true, of the 
Empreſs having ſent a courier into Spain to adviſe the acceptance of the 
truce, I will hope there may yet. be a peace, I ſee by what you ſay, you 
are not ſatisfied with the anſwer his Majeſty made to the propoſals made 
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by Mr. Citters in the name of the Allies; I am ſorry for it, ſince his 
Majeſty can give no other anſwer. All things God be thanked go very well 
here, which is all I ſhall fay now, but to aſſure you that I ſhall ever be as 
kind to you as you can deſire, 


— 


Partly in King William's box, and partly in Doctor Morton's hands are 
many letters from the Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, concerning 
the invaſion of the liberties of the City, and the Rye-houſe plot. I print 
all theſe alſo, and in the order of time. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Ihe ſucceſs in the city mortifying ta 
the Whigs. | 

London, October 24, 1682. 

1 Had yours of the 23d at Newmarket before I came from thence, but 
could not anſwer ſooner than now ; I ſee by it you were ſenſibly 
touched with the loſs I had made of my little daughter, which is but 
what I had reaſon to expect from you that are ſo concerned at all 
that happens to me. As for news, all things go very well here, and Pritch- 
ards has carried it againſt Gold and Corniſh; to-morrow it is to be declared 
at the Common Hall, ſo that we ſhall have a good and loyal Lord Mayor, 
as well as two Sherriffs of the ſame ſtamp, which is a mighty mortifica- 
tion to the whigs. I have been at a play this day, and it is now late, ſo 


that I have not time to ſay more but this, you ſhall ever find me to be as 
kind to you as you can expect. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Verdict againſt Lord Gray and Pil. 
kinton mortifying to the ſeditious. 
| London, November 28, 1682. 
I Have had your's of the firſt of December, and by it ſee you had then 
taken no reſolution as to Grietſziel, but that by the next I might 


bear it. As for the news of this place, you have already heard what has paſt 


as to Lord Gray and Pilkinton laſt week, that I need not repeat it again 
to you; what was done to the laſt has mortified very much that ſeditious 
and turbulent party which now loſe ground every day. It is ſaid Lord 
Shaftſbury is gone over into Holland; if it be ſo, you will have heard of 
it before this. I have now no more to ſay, but that you ſhall always 
find me as kind to you as you can deſire, 


K F-80101. 


Since the writing of this, I have had word brought me that Prince Ru- 
pert is ſo ill of a pleuriſy that tis believed he will not outlive to-morrow. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. His opinion of Shafteſbury and Lord 
Keeper North. 


Windſor, December 18, 1682. 

1 by yours of the 22d, which I had yeſterday at London, that 

Lord Shafteſbury was at Amſterdam, and do eaſily believe that you 
will have nothing to do with ſuch a kind of a man as he, that is fo very 
- great an enemy to all our family in general, as well as a particular one to 
me. I am told that many of the fanatic party flock to him, and no doubt, 
to his power he will do his part to do what harm he can to us. We 
came from London this morning, where I do not know whether the Lord 
Chancellor were alive or dead, he being ſpeechleſs laſt night ; tis believed 
that Lord Chief Juſtice North will ſucceed him, who is both able and 
bold, as well as very loyal. We have had hitherto a very gentle winter, 
and *tis like to continue ſo, I have no more to ſay now, but that I ſhall 
ever be as kind as you can deſire, 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, = Monmouth owns the conſpiracy. 


London, November 27, 1683, 
5 cs you will hear the news I am going to tell you from 
other hands, *tis too conſiderable a one for me not to write it to 
you ; *tis that the Duke of Monmouth on. Saturday laſt, came and de- 
lvered himſelf up to the Secretary, and deſired he might ſpeak with the 
King and myſelf alone ; ſo ſoon as the Secretary had advertiſed his Majeſty, 
he went down to the Secretary, taking me along with him; where the 
Duke of Monmouth, after having aſked his Majeſty's pardon in the 
humbleſt manner imaginable, and owned his knowledge of the whole 
conſpiracy, except that part of the aſſaſſination, aſked pardon of me alſo, 
and ſaid as much to me upon that ſubject as I could expect of him, with 
all the promiſes of his good behaviour for the future, a man could ſay : 
after his Majeſty had heard all. he had to ſay, he ordered the Secretary to 
Put him into the cuſtody of a Serjeant at Arms, till further pleaſure 
the next day his Majeſty ordered his releaſe, and has ordered his pardon 
to be prepared, having pardoned him, and permits him to be at court again, 
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Algernon Sidney's ſentence was pronounced this day, and he will be 
ſoon beheaded ; the day is not yet named. I have not time to ſay more 
now, but aſſure you, you ſhall ſtill find me very kind to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Algernon Sidney's death aud Mon- 
mouth*s cenfeſſion, will give the lie to the Whigs. 


London, December 4, 1683. 

1 Have received yours of the ſeventh of this month, and before that 

had heard of the Prince de Monteſartio being taken by the French 
near Toulon. As for news here, Algernon Sidney is to be beheaded on 
Friday next on the Tower-hill, which beſides the doing juſtice on ſ 1il a 
man, will give the lie to the whigs, who reported he was not to ſuffer, The 
Duke of Monmouth, alſo, I am told, will ſome way or other give them the 
lie, by owning in a more public way, than he has done yet, his knowledge 
of the conſpiracy z which that rebellious party, and ſome of his dependers, 


_ endeavoured to perſuade the world he knew nothing of. Till this day we 


have had no conſiderable froſt, but laſt night it froze ſo very hard, that 
this morning the boys began to ſlide upon the Canal in the Park, though 
laſt night at ſun-ſet, there was not one bit of ice on it; *tis like to con- 
tinue, the wind being north eaſt, which is all I have to ſay now, but to 
aſſure you of my being as kind to you as ever. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Duke of Monmouth retrafs,— Account 
| of Algernon Sidney's death. 


London, December 7, 1683. 
I Believe you will be as much ſurpriſed with the news of the Duke of 


Monmouth's being ordered to go out of Whitehall, and not to ap- 
pear in his Majeſty's preſence, as you were at his coming in, and being 
permitted to ſtay at court. His Majeſty ſent this morning the Vice 


Chamberlain with that meſſage to him, being very much diſpleaſed 


with his not owning by a letter or paper under his hand, his know- 
ledge of the conſpiracy, as he had done it, by word of mouth, to his 
Majeſty and myſelf ; beſides which, ſome of his ſervants and dependers 
reported every where, that what was in the Gazette concerning him was 
falſe, for that he hail never owned any knowledge of the conſpiracy, which 
diſingenuous proceeding of his did ſo anger his Majeſty, that it obliged 
him to ſhew his diſpleaſure to him, as he has done; and now 'tis viſible 
to all the world, that he only deſigned by his coming in, to get his par- 
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don, and to keep his credit with his party ſtill, both which he has now 
done; and though his coming in and being pardoned as he was, has done 
ſome harm; I hope this good will come of it, that his Majeſty will now 
never believe any thing he ſays again, and then he can do but little harm. 
Algernon Sidney was beheaded this day, died very reſolutely, and like a 
true rebel and republican. I have not time to ſay more, but that you ſhall 
{till find me as kind as cver to you, 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —- Monmouth in diſgrace. Ihe 
Duke of York vexed at war breaking out againſt France again. 


London, December 14, 1683. 

1 Received yeſterday yours of the 18th, and by it ſee you were ſurpriſed. 

with the news of the Duke of Monmouth's being come to court, and 
believe you were no leſs ſurpriſed with his behaviour ſince, and what hap- 
pened to him upon it, of all which I have already given you an ac- 
count, On Wedneſday his Majeſty told the council all that had paſt in 
that affair of the Duke of Monmouth, and ſhewed them the letter he 
would have had that Duke have ſigned, and ordered the letter, and 
what he had ſaid, to be regiſtered in the council books, to ſatisfy the world 
of the truth of all that paſt, and that the Duke of Monmouth had own- 
ed to him the knowledge of all the conſpiracy, except the aſſaſſinating part, 
of which he ſaid he knew nothing; and after the Duke of Monmouth's. 
behaviour, it was neceſſary for his Majeſty to ſay what he did in coun- 
cil. Before I had had your laſt letter, I had heard of the Spaniards ha- 
ving declared war againſt France; I was ſorry to hear it, being an enemy 
to war, and fear moſt of you on your ſide of the water will be engaged in it; 
We here ſhall keep out on't, I hope, as well as we can, for we will not 
be drawn into it, having enough to do at home. Mr. Chudleigh, as Lord 
Sunderland tells me, will have a copy of the letter I have. mentioned ſent 
to him, which when you have ſeen, you will I believe wonder he, the 
Duke of Monmouth, refuſed to ſign it; which is all I ſhall ſay now, and. 
aſſure you, you ſhall ſtill End me as kind to you as ever. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. His opinion of Algernon Sianey's. 
laſt Speech, and of the Duke of Monmouth.. 
London, January 4, 1684. 


7 Have received yours of the TIRED and by it ſee you had read Algernon: 
Sidney's paper, and though it. was a very treaſonable and. inſolent: 
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one, yet, *twas thought fit to have it printed, that the world might ſee 
what his principles were, and what both he and the reſt of the conſpira- 
tors drove at, and its being publiſhed has really done good. His trial alſo 
is come out, and I have ſent it to my daughter, by one who goes 
with the pacquet boat. I do very eaſily believe you were ſurpriſed 
at the extraordinary carriage of the Duke of Monmouth, and fince he 
was no truer a convert, *twas very well he ſhewed himſelf fo ſoon, for 
had he ſtayed and diſſembled, he might have. done much miſchief ; but 
now he can do but little, for all the world is now ſatisfied, he is never to 
be truſted, and then he has all his vain fancies in his head. Tis not now 


certain where he is; his wife and ſome others of his friends ſay, he is gone 


beyond ſea, and by a letter out of Zealand, they give an account of two 
Engliſh gentlemen which landed there, and went for Antwerp, and 
by the deſcription they make of them, one of them ſhould be he; if he 
be in Flanders, I ſuppoſe by that time you have this you will have heard 
of it, Poor Lord St. Alban's died on Wedneſday laſt, and I believe by 
this Lord Peters, who has lain ſo long in the Tower, is dead alſo; for 
at noon he was ſpeechleſs. The weather is ſo very ſharp and the froſt ſo 
great, that the river here 1s quite frozen over, ſo. that for theſe three 
days laſt paſt, people have gone over it in ſeveral places, and many 
booths are built upon it between Lambeth and Weſtminſter, where they 
roaſt meat and fell drink. This is all the news I have to tell you now, 
and ſo ſhall end, with alluring you, that you ſhall find me as kind as 


ever to you, 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Complains of his ſeeing the Duke of 
. Monmouth. ö 


Windſor, May 20, 1684. 

1 Had your's of the 23d laſt week, but not time enough to anſwer it 

by the laſt poſt. I ſee by it you were come back from Vilvord, and 
had received one I wrote to you at the ſame time his Majeſty did, to 
which I ſee by the anſwer you have returned, there is no more to be ſaid 
at preſent, I find by the ſame letter, that the Duke of Monmouth had 
been to ſee you: I do not at all wonder that he did not ſend to advertiſe 
you of his coming to you, but do think it odd enough for him to preſent . 
himſelf to you, after his having been engaged in ſo horrid a conſpiracy, 
for the alteration of the government, and ruin of the King and our Fa- 
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mily; and his refuſing ſince he had his pardon to own that under his 
hand, which he confeſſed to the King, I being by, is ſure in its ſelf, as 
offenſive to his Majeſty and myſelf, as any thing can be, and ſhews he 
did it to keep up his credit with his rebellious party, and his vain preten- 
fions to the crown. For what elſe could have made him refuſe to ſign, what 
he had owned himſelf to the King and me, which is the greateſt reflection 
imaginable upon both -of us, as if he had not owned that to us, which 
his Majeſty required him to ſign? When I began my letter, I did not think 
to have ſaid ſo much to you concerning the Duke of Monmouth; and let 
him give what reaſons he pleaſes for the occaſion of his being at Bruxelles, I 
can never truſt to what he ſays or believe him, and I think you will be to 
blame if you do. There is little news ſtirring amongſt us, all things being 
very quiet, ſo that I have no more to ſay, but that you ſhall ſtill find 
me as kind to you as you can delire. 


Duke of York to the Princeſs of Orange. —Complains of her huſband for ſee- 
ing Lord Brandon, and the Duke of Monmouth. 


Windſor, June 6, 1684. 

1 Had not your's of the gth till Wedneſday, by which I find you have 

received mine. I wrote to you upon the ſubje& of Lord Brandon, 
and I eaſily believe, that you might have forgotten for what he had been 
in the Tower, yet others could not be ignorant of it, nor have ſo ſhort 
memories; and I muſt need tell you, it ſcandaliſes all loyal and monarchical 
people here, to know how well the Prince lives with, and how civil he 
is to the Duke of Monmouth, and Lord Brandon; and it heartens ex- 
ceedingly the factious party here, which are a fort of people that one 
would think, the Prince ſhould not ſhew any countenance to; and in this 
affair methinks you might talk with the Prince; (though you meddle in no 
others) the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Brandon, and the reſt of that party, 
being declaredly my mortal enemies. And let the Prince flatter himſelf as 
he pleaſes, the Duke of Monmouth will do his part, to have a puſh with 
him for the crown, if he, the Duke of Monmouth, outlive the King and 


me. Some poſts ſince I wrote pretty freely to the Prince upon this ſub- 


ject in general, to which I have yet had no anſwer : However, it will be- 

come you very well to ſpeak to him of it. I was yeſterday a ſtag-hunting 

for the firſt time, and came hither after it; to-morrow I am to dine at Rich- 
Paz I. H 
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mond with the Dutcheſs, and come back with her to this place. I have no 


more to ſay at this time, but to aſſure you, you ſhall find 1 me as kind to 
you as you can deſire. Eg 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—One conſpirator tried, and another to 
be tried. 


| St. James 8, Nov. 18, 1684. 
11 night I had your's of the 2 iſt from the Hague, where I find you 

intend to ſtay all this winter. It began yeſterday to freeze again, 
which hindered me from hunting, and it has frozen very hard again the laſt 
night, and I fear it will continue, the wind being got into the cold corner; 
and if Mr. Citters do not come ſoon away, he may chance to be frozen 
up there. This day one Roſwella Preſbyterian miniſter was tried, for preach- 
ing a-*feditious ſermon at a conventicle, and found guilty of high treaſon ; 
on Friday one Hays of the ſame rebellious tribe is to be tried for corre- 
ſponding with Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and furniſhing him with money; 
which is all I ſhall ſay now, but to aſſure you of my being kind to you 
as you can expect. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Believes Monmouth is in England. 


St. James's, Dec. 2, 1684. 
Ar night when 1 came from hunting I received your's of the 5th, 


and at the ſame time had letters of the 8th from Holland, ſo that if 
Mr. Cutters keep his time of ſetting out from thence you mentioned in 
your's, he may be arnved here by this, and when he comes I ſhall know 
what it is you have to ſay by him. The weather has been very uncertain, 
but now it looks as if it would ſett into freeze. As for news, there is little 


returning amongſt us, all things being very quiet here; what is moſt talked 


on is, about the Duke of Monmouth to know where he is; *tis believed 
he is here for ſeveral reaſons, beſides that he was neither in Holland 
nor Flanders when the laſt letters came from thence, I have been at the 
artillery feaſt in the city, and its now late; fo that I have not time to ſay 


any more but to aſſure you, you ſhall till find me as kind to you as you 
can expect. 


FFP EEND FX poet, 

Amidſt the dark and miſchievous cloud of policy which the diſpatches at 
Verſailles ſhow France had ſpread over England, during the reign of 
Charles the IId, I was happy to fee the tenderneſs of the friend, and the | 
generoſity of the Monarch ſhine athwart. From Barillon's letter of 19th In the Peet. 
July 168 3, it appears that upon Lord Ruſſel's condemnation, the younger 
Rouvigny, who was a relation to the Bedford family, and had been obliged 
to it for every hoſpitable civility in England, begged the life of his friend 
from Louis the XIVth; that Louis conſented to write to Charles in favour 
of Lord Ruſſel; that Barillon told Charles, Rouvigny was coming over 
with the letter; but that Charles with a polite inhumanity anſwered : © Te 
ne veux pas empecher que Monſieur de Rouvigny ne vienne pas ici, mais 
Milord Ruſſel aura le col coupe avant qu'il arrive.“ © I do not wiſh to 


prevent Monſieur de Rouvigny from coming here, but my lord Ruſſel's 
head will be off before he arrives.“ 
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Men who look into the true, becauſe the ſecret ſources of hiſtory to be 
found in the writings of the actors of the times, will generally find them 
filled with the animoſities of their anceſtors againſt each other, and upon 

that account many of thoſe who are called prudent men, and who think 
themſelves ſo, are apt to ſay that a veil had better be drawn over them. Yer 
in inquiries of this kind we ſhall always find, even amidft the fierceſt con- 
tentions of party, a degree of private virtue on which the mind of the 
inquirer repoſes itſelf with joy. The deſcendents of Lord Ruſſel will feel 
pleaſure in hearing that Lord Dartmouth, though of all others the moſt 
perſonally attached to Charles and James, and the moſt intereſted in any 
misfortune which could befal them, begged the life of Lord Ruſſel from 

that ſovereign whom he had offended. Strangers to theſe families will 
read it with pleaſure, becauſe it confirms one of the molt pleaſing of all 
truths, that tenderneſs of mind and courage go continually together, In 
the manuſcript notes upon Biſhop Burnet's hiftory by the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, ſecretary of ſtate to Queen Anne, which the preſent Earl of Dart- 
mouth was ſo good as to ſhow me, there is the following paſſage. 


« My father told the King, the pardoning of Lord Ruſiel would lay an Obſervation 
eternal obligation upon a very. great and numerous family, and the taking 
his life would never be forgotten ; and his father being alive it would have 
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on Burnet, 


p. 556. 
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little effect upon the reſt of the family beſides reſentments; and certainly 
there was ſome regard due to Lord Southampton's daughter, and her chil- 
dren. The King anſwered, All that is true; but it is as true, that if I do not 
take his life he will ſoon have mine; which would admit of no reply.” 


The petitions of the Earl of Bedford and of Lord Ruſſel to King Charles, fer 
Lord Ruſſel's life, mentioned in the- Memoirs, are in theſe words, 


Ta the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 
The humble petition of William Earl of Bedford, 


Humbly ſheweth; 


T2 AT could your Petitioner have been admitted into your preſence, he 

would have laid himſelf at your royal feet in behalf of his un- 
fortunate ſon, himſelf and his diſtreſſed and diſconſolate family, to implore 
your royal mercy ; which he never had the preſumption to think could be 
obtained by any indirect means. But ſhall think himſelf, wife, and children, 
much happier to be left but with bread and water, than to loſe his dear ſon 


for ſo foul a crime as treaſon againſt the beſt of Princes, for whoſe life 
he ever did, and ever ſhall pray more than for his own; 


May God incline your Majeſty's heart to the prayers of an 
afflicted old father, and not bring gray hairs with ſorrow 
to my grave. 
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To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 
The humble Petition of William Ruſſell, 


Moſt humbly ſheweth ; 


T H AT your petitioner does once more caſt himſelf at your Majeſty's 
feet, and implores, with all humility, your mercy and pardon, ſtill 
avowing that he never had the leaſt thought againſt your Majeſty's life, 
nor any deſign to change the government; but humbly and ſorrowfully 
confeſſes his having been preſent at thoſe meetings, which he is convinced 
were unlawful and juſtly provoking to your Majeſty ; but being betrayed 
by ignorance and inadvertence, he did not decline them as he ought to have 
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done, for which he is truely and heartily ſorry; and therefore humbly 
offers himſelf to your Majeſty to be determined to live in any part of the 


world which you ſhall appoint, and never to meddle any more in the affairs 
of England, but as your Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed. to command him. 


May it therefore pleaſe your Majeſty, 


To extend your royal favour and mercy to your petitioner, by which 


he will be for ever engaged to pray for your Majeſty, and to devote 
his life to your ſervice. 


WIL I. RussEL I. 


It is probable that Charles was not ignorant of a fact hinted at by Alger- 
non Sidney, at his trial; to wit, that he had been the cauſe of preventing 
a ſcheme to aſſaſſinate the King in his youth From two letters of Colbert 
to his own court, dated 4th, and 25th Auguſt 1670, it appears, that the 
French court gave information to Charles, of Sidney's being then at Paris, 


and deſired to know how they ſhould act with regard to him; that Lord 


Arlington propoſed to Charles, that a penſion ſhould be given by France 
to Mr. Sidney, becauſe he was in ſtraits; and that Charles conſented to it. 
Charles at firſt alſo agreed, that he ſhould be at liberty to continue at Paris, 
but afterwards changed his mind, and deſired he might be removed from it. 
The preſcience which Charles, even in the plenitude of his power at this 
period, had of the conſequence of this man, then an exile, and in want, is 
ſweetly flattering to thoſe who enjoy this our Temple of Liberty, becauſe 
it ſhows, that the true greatneſs of every individual depends upon himſelf. 
Upon this head Colbert, in his letter of 4th Auguſt 1670, relates Charles's 
expreſſions with regard to Sidney, thus: * Le Roy (Charles) me dit 
encore, qu'il ne ſe ſoucioit pas que le dit Sidney demeuroit en Paris ou 
Languedoc, ou en tel autre lieu qu'il lui plairoit, pourvu qu'il ne revient 
pas en Angleterre, ou dit il ſes pernicieux ſentimens ſoutenus d'autant 
d' eſprit et de courage qu'il en a pourroient beaucoup puire.” —« The 
King (Charles) ſaid to me again, that he did not care whether the ſaid Sid- 
ney lived in Paris, Languedoc, or any other place he pleaſed, provided he 


did not return to England, where, ſaid he, his. pernicious ſentiments, 


ſupported with ſo great parts and courage, might do much hurt.” And 
in Colbert's letter of 25th Auguſt 1670, he ſays, Charles ſaid to him of 


Sidney, qu'il etoit à propos de le laiſſer retourner en Languedoc, er: 
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In the Depot. 


In the Depor, 
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qu'il ne pouvoit Etre trop loin de Angleterre,” That it was proper to 
let him return to Languedoc, and that he could not be too far from Eng- 
land.” And in other letters J obſerved, that wherever Charles ſpoke of 
Sidney, he called him “ un homme de coeur et d' eſprit:“ which may 
perhaps be tranſlated ** a man of heart and head.” 


In King William's box, there is in Lord Portland's hand-writing, the 
following copy of a letter from the Prince of Orange to him, concerning 


the Prince's having ſeen the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Brandon, after 
the Rye-houſe Plot. 


The Prince of Orange to Monſieur Bentinck. 


A la Haye, ce 7 Juillet, 1684. 
<6 I Ly a longtems que je ne vous ay pas importune de mes lettres, n'ayant 
eu rien de bon a vous ecrire ſur les affaires publiques, qui ont pre- 
ſentement pris le chemin que vous ſavez, mais je ne peus me diſpenſer 
maintenant de vous donner part d'une affaire qui m'eſt arrivee, Il y a deux 
jours que Monſieur Chudleigh nveſt venu dire qu'il avoit ordre du Roy, de 
me temoigner que ſa Majeſtẽ trouvoit mauvais que j'avois veu Monſieur le 
Duc de Monmouth et Mylord Brandon; et apres lui avoir dit mes raiſons 
que je ne croyois pas d'avoir failli en cela, il me fait une reprimande de 
ce que j avois fait faire des civilites à l'armẽe a Monſieur le Duc de Mon- 
mouth, d'une maniere ſi inſolente, et m'advouant qu'il n'en avoit point 
d'ordre, que ſi je n'avois pas eu conſideration pour fon caractere, je ne 
Faurois pas ſouffert comme je Pay fait. Il en a uſe a mon egard en diverſes 
occaſions fort impertinement, etant un fort ſot et impertinent homme; mais 
je ne m'en ſuis pas voulu plaindre, ni auſſi en ce rencontre, ſachant bien 
qu? en cette conjoncture je n'aurois pas ẽtẽ ecoutẽ. Jay creu vous en devoir 
ſeulement informer, afin que ſi vous le juges neceſſaire, et que vous en 
ayez Poccaſion, vous en puiſſiez donner connoiſſance i ſa Majeſtẽ, comme 
auſſi de ce que je ne crois pas d'avoir donne ſubjet i ſa Majeſtẽ d' etre mal 
ſatisfait de moy d'avoir veu Monſieur le Duc de Monmguth et My lord 
Brandon. Le premier eſt ſon fils, à qui il a pardonnẽ ce qu'il pouvoit avoir 
commis; et quoi qu'il Pait fait eloigner de ſa preſence, je ſcay que dans le 
fond du coeur il a toujours quelque amitiẽ pour lui, et que le Roy ne peut 
etre fache que je lui aye fait des civilites. Pour Pautre, il eſt vray qu'il 
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a été dans la Tour, mais il a ẽté mis en liberté ſans qu'il n'y a rien de 
prouvẽ contre lui, à moins que je ſcay. Je vous aſſeure que je ne voudrois 
jamais voir, bien moins donner quelque ſorte de protection, à des gens 
qui auroit commis aucune crime contre ſa Majeſtẽ. Je ſuis trop attache 
par devoir et inclination a ſon ſervice, pour lequel je n' epargnerai ni vie ni 
bien, dont je vous prie d'aſſurer ſa Majeſtẽ quand vous le jugerez con- 


venable, et ne pas trouver mauvais cette peine que je vous donne; mais. 
Pamitie, &c. : 


Tranſlation. 


Complains of Chudleigh's inſolence.— Ilis reaſons for ſeeing the Duke of 
Monmouth, and Lord Brandon. 


Hague, 7th July, 1684. 

« I isa long time ſince I troubled you with my letters, having nothing 

good to write you about public affairs, which have taken the turn 
you know of; but I cannot help communicating to you an affair which has 
happened to me. Two days ago, Mr. Chudleigh came to tell me, that 
he had an order from the King to inform me, that his Majeſty took ill 
my having ſeen the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Brandon; and after 
having given him my reaſons why I did not think I had been in the fault, 
he gave me a reprimand for the honours of war which I had cauſed to be 
paid to the Duke of Monmouth, in a manner ſo inſolent, and at the fame 
time owning that he had no order for it, that if I had not had conſideration 
for his character, I would not have ſuffered it as I did. He has behaved, 
on many occaſions, very impertinently with regard to me, being a very 
fooliſh and impertinent man. But I have not liked to complain of it, not 
even upon this occaſton, knowing well that in the preſent conjuncture I 
ſhould not have been liſtened to. I thought it right to inform only you 
of it, that if you think it neceſſary, and fee an occaſion, you may let his 
Majeſty know of it, as alſo that I do not think I have given any occaſion 
tor his being diſſatisfied with me for ſeeing the Duke of Monmouth and 
Lord Brandon. The firſt is his ſon, whom he has pardoned for the faults 
which he may have committed ; and though he has removed him from his 
preſence, I know that in the bottom of his heart, he has always ſome 
friendſhip for him, and that the King cannot be angry with him. With 
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regard to the other, it is true he has been in the Tower, but he was 
ſet at liberty without any thing having been proved againſt him, at leaſt ſo 
far as I know. I aſſure you that I would never ſee, much leſs give any 
ſort of protection to, people wno have committed any crime againſt his 
Majeſty. I am too much attached by duty and inclination to his ſervice, 
to do it, for which ſervice I will ſpare neither my life nor my fortune. Of 


which I intreat you to aſſure his Majeſty when you think proper, and not 
take amiſs the trouble which 1 now give you.” 


— 
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Lord Keeper Guildford deſcribes thus the impreſſion which the diſcovery 
of the Rye-houſe Plot made upon the minds of the people. 
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Extract from Lord Guildford's Manuſcript, page 7. 


66 QI obſervation I then made of the temper of the time : that 

whereas before there was never any diſcovery made at Whitehall, 
bur preſently there was a counter report, the witneſs was be-rogued, and 
pamphlets came daily out to outface the buſineſs; now all was as dumb as 
could be, all the Whigs hung down their heads, .and ſaid, If there be ſuch 
villainy, in God's name let all concerned ſuffer for it; and there was not 


one ſeditious pamphlet came out for a good while, hardly till the Lord 
Ruſſell's execution.“ 


From Barillon's diſpatches in the Depot at Verſailles, it appears, that 
after the Rye-houſe Plot, King Charles and the Duke of York were on 
the very worſt terms with the Prince of Orange; that they even ſuſpected 
him of having encouraged that part of it in which the great men were 
engaged; that they refuſed a viſit which he offered them; and that, when 
Van Citters was ſent by the Prince of Orange in the end of the year 1684, 


to vindicate his conduct from the different accuſations brought againſt it, 


he was received with coldneſs. 


The following letters, in King William's box, from the Duke of York 


at that time to the Prince, correſpond with Barillon's relations. 
R | 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Much out of humour with bim. 


London, October 3, 1684. 


Have had your's of the 2d, and you may be ſure that I ſhall do my 
part in what concerns you, but it is neceſſary you do your's to ſatisfy 
the King; and pray conſider, whether he has had reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
ſeveral things you have done for ſome time paſt. I could ſay more to you 
upon this ſubject, but am not encouraged to do it, ſince I have found 
that you have had ſo little conſideration for things I have ſaid to you, 


which I thought of concern to our family, though you did not; which is 


all I have time to ſay at preſent, and ſhall till be as kind to you as you 
can expect. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Anſwers with indifference to the 
apology for the Prince's conduct, with which Van Citters was charged. 


St. James's, Dec. 12, 1684. 

JEEDESAD AY morning I had your's by Sir Gabriel Silvius, and 
laſt night another from you by M. Citters. He had ſome diſcourſe 
with me about what you had charged him with ; he told me he had given 
the King an account of it alſo, and I ſuppole will write you word what his 
Majeſty ſaid to him upon it, which is all I can ſay at preſent of that affair, 
till I have diſcourſed with him more upon it. I am glad to find that both 
you and my daughter are ſatisfied with Sir Gabriel, and you may be ſure I 
will ſhew him what kindneſs I can, when any occaſion offers, and have now 
no more to add, but to aſſure you, you ſhall ſtill find me as kind to you as 
you have reaſon to expect. ; 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — To the ſame purpoſe, 


St. James's, Dec. 26, 1684. 


1 Had yours of the 26th on Wedneſday, and as to what M. Citters had 
to ſay here, he will have before this given you an account of it, ſo 
that I need not repeat it to you. As for news, we have had five Eaſt India 
ſhips arrived this week in the river, which is very well for our company. 
The laſt packet-boat which came from Calais, was ſunk accidentally by a 
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Dutch ſhip bound for Zealand, running againſt her in the night; all the 
ſeamen and upwards of thirty paſſengers were ſaved by the Dutch ſhip, only 
four paſſengers were loſt, with the two mails from France, and all the 
goods and eleven horſes which were on board; which is all I have to ſay 
now, but to aſſure you, you ſhall {till find me as kind to you as you can 
expect, 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Out of humour with the Prince.— 
Account of Bailey of Ferviſwood's execution. 


Whitehall, Jan. 2, 1684. 


I Had this night after I came from the play your's of the gth, in which 

you repeat to me what was in your's of the 2d. To both which, all 
I can ſay is, that it is neceſſary you do your part, before you can expect 
the King can be ſatisfied with you. As for news, one Bailey of Jerviſwood, 
one of the conſpirators that was taken here, and ſent to Scotland, being a 
Scotchman, was hanged, drawn, and quartered there laſt week, as being 
found guilty of it, by ſufficient witneſſes. It is ſo late, that I have not 


time to ſay more; aud you may be ſure I ſhall be as kind to you as you 
have reaſon to expect, 


All true Engliſhmen were unhappy at the differences between Charles 
and the Prince of Orange. Among others who wrote to the Prince of 
Orange on this ſubject, Lord Godolphin took the liberty to do it. 


Lord Godolphin to the Prince of Orange. —Laments his differences with King 
Charles. 


| Whitehall, April 18, 1684. 

I T was - wh abundance of joy and ſatisfaction that I received the ho- 

nour of your Highneſs's letter, and the aſſurance you are pleaſed to 
give me, that you ſtill preſerve ſome remembrance of me, and ſome re- 
mainder of that goodneſs which you have expreſſed to me on ſo many occa- 
fions. I will not trouble your Highneſs with any compliments, knowing 
very well how little you care for them. But I imagine your Highneſs will 
eaſily believe, I am extremely and particularly ſenſible of our general. 
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unhappineſs from the want of that right underſtanding between the King and 
your Highneſs, which is ſo neceſſary for both your intereſts, that I ſhould 
hope, and moſt humbly beſeech your Highneſs, that you would never loſe 
any occaſion of endeavouring to reſtore yourſelf to that kindneſs and affec- 
tion which the King is ſo naturally inclined to have for you. I dare not 
preſume to enter into particulars, or to trouble your Highneſs with my 
reaſonings upon this ſubje& : I beg only that you will be pleaſed to pre- 
ſerve me ſome ſmall place in your favourable thoughts, which I ſhall ſtudy 


to deſerve on all occaſions, as becomes your Highneſs's moſt obedient, 
humble, and moſt faithful ſervant, 


S. GODOLPHIN. 


— ——— — —  — CC — — 


The apathy of the Duke of York's character is ſtrongly marked in the 
two following letters to one of his friends, on two very intereſting ſubjects, 
to wit, the Earl of Argyle's condemnation, and the Duke of Monmouth's 
mercy to the Covenanters. With regard to the firſt he writes thus : 


« Edinburgh, Dec. 13, 1681. Lord Argyle's trial began yeſterday, and 
their forms in the juſtice court are ſo tedious, that they could not make an 


end of it then, but will as I believe this evening: and have reaſon to be- 


lieve the jury will find the bill and not ignoramus; and that little Lord 
will be once again at his Majeſty's mercy. 


Since I wrote this, I have had an account, that the jury, of which 
Marquis of Montroſe was Chancellor, as they call them here, have found 
Lord Argyle guilty of treaſon, and other crimes, ſo that he is abſolutely 
in his Majeſty's hands.” 


And with regard to the Dake of Monmouth's mercy to the Covenanters, 
the Duke of York writes thus from Edinburgh : « I find the gene- 
rality of the beſt men here, much troubled at the indulgence the Duke of 
Monmouth got for the Fanatics here, after they had been beaten; and ſay 
it will encourage them to another rebellion.” 
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It is very ſingular, that in all the Duke of York's printed letters in this 
Appendix, and in above an hundred more, which are either in King 
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William's box, or in Doctor Morton's poſſeſſion, there is ſcarcely one 
ftroke either of genius or of ſenſibility to be found. 


— CCcqeneeOLOCCC— 


But while we form a judgment of James's character from intrinſic evi- 
dence, that of his own letters, let us not condemn him by the lies of party. 
Biſhop Burnet, in giving an account of the Duke's ſhipwreck, in the year 
1682, imputes the loſs of above one hundred perſons of the nobleſt blood 
in Britain, to the inſenſibility of the Duke of York and Lord Dartmouth; 
and would have it believed, that while the Duke neglected his friends, he 
ſaved his dogs and his prieſts. 


I have fortunately copies of two letters which diſprove the imputation; 
one of which I got from Sir Alexander Dick of Prieſtheld, and the other 
from the preſent Earl of Dartmouth, the grandſons of the perſons who 
wrote the letters. 


Sir James Dick of Prieſtſield, Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, to Mr. Patrick 
Ellis, merchant in London. — Account of the Duke's ſhipwreck, 


SIR, May 9, 1682. 


1 PO N Sunday laſt at eight o'clock. at night, his Royal Highneſs and 

his retinue, that were alive, arrived ſafe here, there being a moſt 
ſad diſaſter upon the Saturday before. At ſeven o'clock in the morning, 
the man of war called the Glouceſter, Sir John Berry captain, where his 
Highneſs was, and a great retinue of noblemen and gentlemen, whereof I 
was one; the ſaid ſhip did ſtrike in pieces, and did wholly fink, upon the 
bank of ſand called the Lemon and Orre, about ſome twelve leagues from 
Yarmouth. This was occaſioned by the wrong calculation and ignorance 
of a pilot, which put us all in ſuch conſternation, that we knew not what to 
do, the Duke, and the whole that were with him, being all in bed when 
ſhe ficlt ſtruck; the helm of the ſaid ſhip having broke, and the man being 


killed by the force thereof, at the ſaid firſt ſtroke. When the Duke had 


got his clothes on, he enquired how things ſtood, ſhe being ſunk nine feet 
of water in her hold, and the ſea faſt coming in at the gun-ports, and all the 
ſeamen and paſſengers were not at command, every man ſtudying his own 


Jafety, forced the Duke to go out at the large window of the cabin, where his 
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little boat was ordaine4 quietly to attend him, left the paſſengers and ſeamen 
ſhould have thronged ſo in upon him, as to drown the boat; which was ac- 
cordingly ſo conveyed, as that none but Earl Winton, and the Preſident of the 
Seſſion, with two of his bed-chamber men went with him, but were forced to 
draw their ſwords to hold people off. We ſeeing his Highneſs gone, did 
cauſe tackle out with great difficulty the ſhip's boat, wherein the Earl 
Perth got in, and then I went by jumping off the ſhrouds into the boat; the 
Earl Middleton immediately after me did jump into the ſame upon my 
ſhoulders; withal there came the Laird of Touch, with feveral others, be- 
ſides the ſeamen that were to row, which we thought a ſufficient number 
for her loading, conſidering there was going fuch a great ſea, occaſioned by 


the wind N. E. and that we ſaw that at the Duke's boat there was another 


overwhelmed by reaſon of the greatneſs of the ſea, which drowned the 
whole in her except two men whom we ſaw riding upon her keel, which 
they ſay were ſaved. This made us deſire to be gone, but before we were 
aware there leapt from the ſhrouds about 20 or 24 ſeamen in upon us, which 
made all the ſpectators and us to think we were ſinking ; but not being able 
to come at, being ſo thronged, and all having given us over for loft, did 
hinder 100 more to leap in upon us. Among them that were left were 
my lord Roxburgh and laird Hopeton, and Mr. Littledale, Roxburgh's 
ſervant, and Dr. Levingſton, and the Preſident of ſeſſions man; all being 
at the place where I jumped would not follow, ſince it ſeems they con- 
cluded more ſafety to ſtay in the veſſel, than to expoſe themſelves to any 
other hazard, all which perſons in an inſtant were waſhed off and all 
drowned. There periſhed in this diſaſter above 200 perſons ; for I reckoned 
there were above 250 ſeamen, and I am ſure there were 80 noblemen 
and gentlemen, their ſervants being excluded: my computation was we were 
about 330 in all, of which I cannot underſtand 130 to be found. 


Our difficulties and hazards that were in that boat were wonderful to 
be all ſaved, for if they had not thought us all dead men I am ſure there 
would have many more jumped into the boat above us, for we were fo 
throng we had no room to ſtand ; fo when we were forcing ourſelves off 
the ſhip, ſhe being ſinking by degrees, all the time was like to fink our 
boat down, and beſides the waves were ſo boiſterous that we were like to 
be ſtruck in pieces upon the wreck fo ſinking : this was not but with great 
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difficulty we forced out the boat from the ſhip ; and when we came to 
row to the neareſt yacht the waves were ſuch and we overloaded that we 
every moment thought to have been drowned; and being about mid way 
to the yachts, there were a great many ſwimming for their lives who catch- 
ed all a dead gripe of our boat, holding up their heads above water crying 
Help ; which hindrance was kept off and their hands looſed, telling them 
they would both loſe themſelves and us. This would not do to make them 
looſe their grips ; but they were forced by ſeveral in our boat, except one 
that took hold of me which I cauſed catch into the boat, leſt I ſhould 
have been pulled down; and when it pleaſed God to bring us wonderfully 


to one of the yacht's ſides, being much Jeſs as one quarter mile diſtant 


they not daring come nearer by reaſon of the bank of ſand upon which 
we were loſt. And if it had not been that there had been guns ſhot 
from our ſhip, ſhewing them our diſtreſs by that ſign, the other men of 
war that were immediately following would have come into that ſame diſ- 
aſter, but they immediately did bear off, and the four yachts came up as 
near as they durſt, and ſent off their boats to help; but all that could be 
done could not prevent this great loſs of 200 men, as I have ſaid, 


I was in my gown and flippers lying in bed when ſhe firſt ſtruck, and 
eſcaped as I have ſaid in that condition, when unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully we came to the yacht's ſide called captain Saunders; we were like to 


be cruſhed in pieces by the yacht, which by reaſon of the great ſeas was like 


to run us down, till at length a rope was caſt which was ſo managed that 
we came to the lee ſide, and there every man clam for his life, and ſo did 
I taking hold of a rope, and ſo made ſhift upon the ſides till I came with- 
in men's reach, when at laſt I was hauled in. When TI looked back I 
could not fee one bit of the whole great ſhip above water, but about a 


Scotch ell of the ſtaff, upon which the royal ſtandard ſtood, for with her 


ſtrik ing ſhe came off the ſand bank which was but three fathom, and 
her draught was 18 feet, ſo there was 18 fathom water on each fide where 
ſhe ſtruck, for ſhe broke in the deepeſt place. Now if ſhe had continued 
on the three fathom, and broke in pieces there, all would have had time 
to ſave themſelves ; but ſuch was the misfortune, that ſhe wholly over- 
whelmed and waſhed all into the ſea that were upon her decks expecting 
relief by boats which certainly would have been if ſhe had but ſtaid half 
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an hour more. So that to conclude this melancholy account, all the above 
perſons our countrymen that were cf reſpect I have told. There are of Eng- 
liſhmen of reſpect dead, my Lord, Qbryen, and my Lord Hyde's brother, 
who was lieutenant of the ſhip, —There are a number of noblemen and 
gen:lemen's ſervants dead which I cannot name, but I hardly can ſpeak 
with any but they have loſt of ſervants either more or leſs. God make 
me thankful for this wonderful deliverance ! Notwithſtanding of the dii- 
aſters his Highneſs has met with in this laſt ſea voyage, yet he deſigns 
within five or ſix days with his Dutcheſs and . Anne to take e ſhipping 
for London. 


Yeſterday his ond Highneſs called the King's council, and there the 


King's will was declared for his chancellor who was preſident of the ſeſſion, 


and my lord Queenſberry treaſurer, and my _ Fend Jullice A 
which Queenſberry had before. 


Earl of Dartmouth to Eraſmus Lewis Eſq;—Account of the Duke's ip 
wreck. 


SIR, i 316171 2010 ' © Sandwell, Jan. 25, 1723-4- 
af Ek is only in anſwer to the laſt paragraph in yours of the 21ſt. My 


father was on board the Gloceſter, but ſo little deſerved to have the 


drowning of a 150 men (which the Biſhop has fo liberally beſtowed upon 
him) laid chiefly to his charge, that it was in great meaſure owing to him, 
that any eſcaped atter the ſhip had ſtruck. He ſeveral times preſſed the 
Duke, to get into the boat, who refuſed to do it, telling him, that if he 
were gone, no body would take care of the ſhip, which he had hopes 
might be ſaved, if ſhe were not abandoned. But my father finding ſhe 


was ready to ſink, told him if he ſtayed any longer they ſhould be obliged 


to force him out: upon which the Duke ordered a ſtrong box to be lifted 
into the boat, which beſides being extremely weighty, took up a good 
deal of time, as well as room. My father aſked him with ſome warmth, 

if there was any thing in it worth a man's life. The Duke anſwered that 
there were things of ſo great conſequence both to the King and himſelf 
that he would hazard his own rather than it ſhould be loſt. Before he went 
off he enquired for Lord Roxborough and Lord Obrian, but the confu- 
Gon and hurry was ſo great that they could not be found: when tlie 
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Duke and as many as ſhe would hold with ſafety were in the boat, my 
father ſtood with his ſword drawn to hinder the crowd from overſetting of 


her, which I ſuppoſe was what the Biſhop efteemed a fault; but the 


King thanked him publicly for the care he had taken of the Duke; and 
the Dutcheſs, who was not apt to favour him much upon other occaſions, 
ſaid upon this, that ſhe thought herſelf more obliged to him than to any 
man in the world, and ſhould do ſo, as long as ſhe lived. I cannot gueſs 
what induced the Biſhop to charge my father with the long-boat's not be- 
ing ſufficiently manned, for if that were true (which I much doubt) it was 


not under his direction, he being on board in no other capacity, but as a paſ- 


ſenger and the Duke's ſervant : and I believe the reflection upon the Duke 
for his care of the dogs to be as ill grounded, for I remember a ſtory (that 
was in every body's mouth at that time) of a ſtruggle that happened for 
a plank between Sir Charles Scarborow, and the Duke's dog Mumper, 
which convinces me, that the dogs were left to take care of themſelves (as 
he did) if there were any more on board, which I never heard till the 
Biſhop's ſtory-book was publiſhed. This is all in relation to that affair, 
that ever came to the knowledge of, Sir, your moſt faithful, humble fer 


vant, | 


DARTMOUTH. 


ma. 
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The dependance of the two royal brothers upon France was at this time 
ſo extreme, that Barillon writes, 18th July, 1683, that King Charles had 
thoughts of a marriage between the Princeſs Anne and Prince George of 
Denmark ; but that he and the Duke of York would take no reſolution 
till they knew how far it would be agreeable to Louis; and that Lord 
Sunderland had propoſed ſhe ſhould rather marry the Prince of Rhode ſur 
Yon, in order to tie Charles and Louis faſter together. 


France at this time meddled in almoſt every the moſt domeſtick affair 
of England. Barillon, as appears by his letters of the 1oth and 28th of 
February, 1684, was uneaſy that Lord Danby, however ſunk in the ca- 
pacity of hurting France, ſhould be releaſed from the Tower. But the 


Puke of York, who ſaw better the contempt of parliament which was im- 


plied in admitting a perſon to bail who had been committed by parlia- 
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ment, expreſſed himſelf thus: « Monſieur le Duc de York m'a dit on par- 
lant ſur cela, qu'il ne craignoit en facon du monde, que Milord Danbi ſor- 
toit, parceque ce ſerolt une aſſurance encore plus grande qu'il n'y auroit 
point de parlement de long temps.” *The Duke of York told me, on ſpeak- 
ing on that head, that Lord Danby's releaſement could give him no fear, 
becauſe it would be a ſtill greater ſecurity that there was to be no parlia- 
ment for a long time.” 


Barillon writes on the 13th November 1684, and 8th January 1685, 
that the ſcheme was communicated to him of reforming the Iriſh army, 
by bringing Papiſts into it, and making it a ſecurity for the King to truit 
to againſt his other ſubjects. And at an after period, to wit, on the 24 
of April, 1685, he writes, that King James had given the Duke of Or- 
mond's regiment of cavalry to Talbot (afterwards Lord Tyrconnel, and a 
Papiſt) becauſe his brother had intended it. 


Between the diſſolution of Charles's laſt parliament and his death, Ba- 
rillon's diſpatches having no great political objects, are full of the intrigues 
of the court. They ſnow that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, after the diſſo- 
lution of the parliament, changed her conduct intirely, owned to the King 
ſhe had been miſled by the popular party in the affair of the excluſion, 
believing that it would procure quiet to the King, whereas ſhe was now 
convinced that it was he who was aimed at through his brother, connected 
her intereſts with thoſe of the Duke of York, and brought Lord Sunder- 
land again into adminiſtration on his promiſe of doing the ſame. 


— oh. — — „ 


I was at much pains to find out, whether there was any evidence among 
Barilton's diſpatches of an intrigue, by the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, at the 
end of Charles's reign, to bring the Duke of Monmouth to court at the 
expence of the Duke of York, who was to be ſent away to Scotland; and 
another by Lord Halifax to bring about a reconciliation of the King with 
the Prince of Orange at the expence of France. 


Barillon writes on the 7th of December 1684, that the Duke of York 
had then told him, that it was intended he ſhould go to Scotland ſoon, to 
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hold a parliament there. He writes on the 14th and 18th December of 
that year, that the Duke of Monmouth was ſecretly in London : And a 


marginal note in Barillon's account of the death of King Charles here- 


after to be printed ſays, that the King had then ſeen him. Barillon writes 
on the 8th January 1684, that Halifax was at that time at great pains to 
perſuade the King to be reconciled to the Prince of Orange, and Duke of 
Monmouth. It appears from Barillon's diſpatch of the 26th of July 
1685, to be printed in Appendix to Part I. Book 2d, that Louis the 
XIVth had in the year 1684, diſcontinued the ſubſidy due to Charles by 
the ſecret treaty of the year 1681; the reaſon of which probably was, 
either becauſe he thought he ſtood no longer in need of the friendſhip 
of Charles, or becauſe he thought a reconciliation between him and the 
Prince of Orange impoſſible : and perhaps this might have irritated 
Charles againſt France, towards the end of his life. Theſe things make it 
not impoſſible that ſome change was in agitation. But the evidence rather 
lies that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, whom Charles often duped as well 
as he did his miniſters, was ignorant at leaſt of that part of the intrigue- 
which regarded the intereſt of the Duke of York. For on the: goth of 
November, 1684, Barillon writes, that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
thinking herſelf dying, had adjured the King to ſtand by his brother, and 
had made him fwear to do fo; and that Charles told this to the Duke of 
York, who delired Barillon to thank her. And Barillon in a letter in the 
next reign ſays, that the firſt viſit which King James-payed after his bro- 
ther's death, was to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth. 


— 


King Charles, two years before his death, came to know, that Louis 
the XIVth, in pretending to be his friend, had been intriguing againſt him 
with that part of his ſubjects which oppoſed him: and perhaps the conſci- 
ouſneſs that he was unpopular at home, diſtruſted by foreigners, and be- 
trayed by that very Prince in whoſe cauſe he had ſuffered, brought on the 
melancholy which was obſcrveft in him towards the end of his reign. 

The following three letters from Lord Preſton, concerning the King's 
indignation at Faliſſeau, the perſon who had ſome. years before been ſent 
by the Whig party to form meaſures with the French court, are in Lord 
Preſton's copy book of letters, 3 ; 
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Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Jenkins, — King Charles refuſes to receive Fa- 


liſſeau as Envoy, who had formerly been ſent by the Whig party to the 
French court. 


SIR, Paris, December 16, S. N. 1682. 

M ONS. Spanheim, the Envoy of Brandenbourgh, drawing me 

aſide yeſterday, told me that he had of late been very uneaſy, with 
the apprehenſion that his Majeſty may have an ill opinion of him for the 
part which he hath ſeemed to have borne in the buſineſs of Monſ. Fa- 
liſſeau, and that the great honour he hath always teſtified for him, and 
the great obligations which he hath to him, do oblige him to endeavour to 
juſtify and clear himſelf from having any deſign contrary to his ſervice 
in whatever he hath done in that affair. He ſaid, that when he was in 
England, the Elector, his preſent maſter, writ to him to find out a man, 
who would weekly give him a good account of what paſſed there, and that 
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he would allow him a good penſion for it. That accordingly he recom- 


mended one Mr. Eglionby, who for ſome time continued to write z but 
his news being generally not very authentic, and often very ſtale, he was 
ordered to diſcharge him, and to find out another who might correſpond 
more exactly and more faithfully with him. He then caſt his eyes upon 
Monſ. Faliſſeau, as one qualified to give the Elector ſatisfaction on this 
matter, he having alſo a year before recommended him to him as one ca- 
pable of ſerving him at home. It is true, he ſaid, that when he named 


him, he aſſured him he had known him in that employment, but that he 


had no dependance on any one; and that for himſelf, he had had no manner 
of habitudes or familiarity ever with any perſon in whoſe ſervice he had 
been. Monſ. Faliſſeau embracing the propoſal, continued to write to 
Berlin for eight months entire, in which time the Elector was ſo well 
ſatisfied with his advices, that he wrote him word, he was reſolved to 
make him his reſident in England, fo far was he from being the firſt mover 
of this thing. It could not then be imagined, he ſaid, that he ſhould be 
ſent thither as an incendiary under the protection of a character, the 
Elector, his maſter, never having concerned himſelf in the intrigues of 


any court, it being alſo an inſtruction to all his miniſters which he ſent 
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abroad, not to be of any cabals, or to countenance any factions in the 
court where they reſide. He ſaid more, that he found by his letters, that 
his Majeſty would be moved again in this affair, and deſired to receive the 
credentials of Monſ. Faliſſeau. That the Elector was concerned at what 
had paſſed, and thought, that he not being born a ſubject of England, 
could not well be refuſed as a miniſter there, without ſome good cauſe 
aſſigned. However, he was very ſure, that he being owned once one, if 
his Majeſty had the leaſt occaſion to be diſſatisfied with his conduct, upon 
intimation of it, he would forthwith be recalled. I anſwered, that I had 
heard what had paſſed concerning that perſon in England, but that I had 
not much enquired, why he was not owned as the Elector's reſident ; but 
perhaps the ſame reaſon that had obliged his Majeſty to refuſe him at firſt, 
might ſtill be ſtrong againſt his receiving of him now. He ſaid, he hoped 
not; and that though he had no order to ſpeak this to me, yet he was 
very glad of the opportunity of juſtifying himſelf in ſome mealure in this 
matter to me, | 


Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Fenkins.—Charles orders Faliſſeau to leave the 
King dom. 
IX. Paris, December 23, S. N. 1682. 


M ONS. Spanheim took an occaſion again yeſterday to ſpeak to me 
on the affair of Monf. Faliſſeau, he having received an account 


from England of his Majeſty's laſt orders to him to depart the kingdom, 


as alſo the copies of the letters which paſſed betwixt the King and the 
Elector, which, I ſuppoſe, were tranſmitted to him from Berlin: by the 
tavour of Mr. Blathwayte I was alſo adviſed of what had paſſed, and had 


| allo the copies of thoſe letters which enabled me the better to juſtify the 


reaſons which his Majeſty had to do what was done. He proteſted much 
that he had no other deſign than what was innocent; however, he could 
have wiſhed that his Majeſty would not have expreſſed his reſentment fo 


ſuddenly againſt Faliſſcau, upon the receipt of the Elector's letter. 


I anſwered; that he had more reaſon to be ſatisfied with the civility and 
reſpect which his Majeſty had expreſſed to the Elector on the proceeding, 
becauſe that whilit he bore the character of his reſident, he was ſuffered to 
continue in England purely out of that conſideration, though the reaſons 
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were, at that time, as ſtrong for ſending him away as now, and was 
never ordered to depart the kingdom, till the Elector had, · by his letter to 
his Majeſty, declared that he had ordered him to deſiſt from preſſing to be 
acknowledged as his miniſter. He could not ſay much to this, but ſeemed 


to lay great blame upon the Imperial and Spaniſh miniſters, as being the 
occaſion of what had happened. 


Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Jenkins. —On the ſame ſubjef. 


S I R, Paris, February 10, S. N. 1683. 


M ONS. Spanheim yeſterday, at Verſailles, told me, that he was 

commanded by the Elector, his maſter, to acquaint me, that he 
was troubled, that he had given a character to Monſ. Faliſſeau, ſince he 
was a perſon ſo unacceptable to his Majeſty; if he had known that he 
would not have been agrecable to him, he would by no means have ſent 
him; and he deſired me to aſſure his Majeſty of this. He ſaid further, 
that his Electoral Highneſs was troubled and ſurpriſed at one expreſſion 
in his Majeſty's laſt letter to him, which ſeemed to intimate that he had 
held correſpondence with his diſaffected ſubjects, and given them encou- 
ragement to continue in their diſobedience; and did aſſure me in his name, 
and did deſire me to do the ſame to his Majeſty, that he never had had 
any commerce with them, and that he had given no commiſſion to his 


miniſter to entertain it, nor that ever he would: but that he did not 
think fit to anſwer the letter, becauſe it might occaſion new diſputes, and 


rather hinder than promote that good intelligence which he would endea- 
vour to have with his Majeſty. Monſ. Spanheim alſo, upon his own ac- 
count, made profeſſions of ſervice to his Majeſty, having received great 
obligations and favours from him. I told him, I ſhould not fail to repre- 
ſent what he had told me to the King, my maſter, who, I doubted not, had 
the ſame deſire of living well with his Electoral Highneſs, and that he 
would be ready, upon any occaſion, to make it appear. You will be 
pleaſed to let me know in your next, if his Majeſty will have any thing 
ſaid in return to Monſ, Spanheim. 


2 


Charles was alſo informed by Lord Preſton of the intrigues of 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Montague, and Dr. Burnet, in France at this time. 
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Lord Preſion to Mr. Secretary Fenkins.—Mr. Hampden recommended tp 
Barillon to the Archbiſhop of Paris. | 


1 Paris, January 20, S. N. 1683. 


1* AVE received the honour of two of yours, of January 1ſt, S. V. 

in anſwer to my letter concerning Mr. Hampden, and I moſt heartily 
thank you for it; you may be aſſured that I ſhall always acquaint you 
with any thing of conſequence which comes within my knowledge, when 
I can ground my belief well. I own that at firſt ſight, the circumſtance of 
Mr. Hampden being recommended to the Archbiſhop of Paris is a little 
unaccountable ; but if you will conſider that there is not a more intriguing 
man in the world than the Archbiſhop, and alſo that he and father Le 
Chaiſe are employed under-hand to carry on all forts of deſigns, as well 
temporal as other, by this King's miniſters ; and allo that there can be 
nothing of more advantage to their religion, than to keep on foot the 
diſputes amongſt the Engliſh proteſtants, and the diviſions in our church, 
for which no perſons are fitter than thoſe of Mr. Hampden's principles; 
you will not find it ſtrange that he ſhould have been addreſſed to him: Be- 
ſides you will imagine that things of this kind being not ſo much avowed, 
yet it would be a little too plain to have given him recommendations to 
Monſ. de Louvois or to Monſ. de Colbert. Upon the whole matter, 
have much reaſon to believe that the thing is true. 


Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Jenkins. — To the ſame purpoſe. 


'S 1 R, Paris, January 2, S. N. 1683. 


HAVE been endeavouring for ſome time to trace Mr. Hampden 

the younger in his travels through France, Swiſſerland and Germany, 
in all which places he hath been extremely induſtrious to vilify and miſre- 
preſent our governors and government, both in church and ſtate, and 
here in particular he hatli blown up the Proteſtants, and given them ſtrange 
impreſſions of the King and his miniſters. At this, however, I ſhould 
not have wondered much, becauſe I know it is the principle of his family 
to hate their Prince, and to endeavour to ruin our monarchy. But I mult 
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confeſs I am furpriſed at this, with which I ſhall acquaint you, and which 
I certainly know to be true, and can prove it by one of undoubted worth, 
who had it from his own mouth, which is, that he had a letter of recom- 
mendation from Monſ. de Barillon to the Archbiſhop of Paris, and that he 
was at leaſt four or five times with him during his ſtay here. "This matter 
got wind amongſt the Proteſtants, which made them entertain ſome ſuſpi- 
cion of him, though before he was looked upon as one ſent from Heaven 
to ſave them. He hearing of this, was forced to own that he had ſuch a 
letter, but that he did not viſit the Archbiſhop, but ſent it by another hand. 
J muſt, Sir, ſpeak the truth to you, and tell you that it is evident to him, 
who obſerveth the leaſt, that the phanatick party is highly countenanced 
from hence, whatever may be pretended to the contrary; and that 
though the hand is at preſent inviſible that keeps the breach open, yet in 
time the effect will ſnew its cauſe. I hint this, Sir, only to yourſelf: 
I confeſs I do not know what uſe you can make of it, more than that per- 
haps you will think. fit to have an eye upon that gentleman, and that it 
may enable you to judge better of the proceedings of ſuch nien, who 


pretend to reform ſo. very throughly as he and his party do, and alſo of 
their ends, 


Lord Preſton to the Lord M. of Hallifax.— Former intrigues of Montague, 
and preſent of Burnet with France. 


My Lox p, Paris, November 3, S. N. 1683. 
8 IN CE my laſt to your Lordſhip, I had ſome more lights concerning 
Mr. Montague, and I have them from an original hand, and I dare 
aſſure your Lordſhip of the truth of them. He did twice, during his ſtay 
here, defire to ſee this King in. private, and twice it was refuſed to him, 
he being told the laſt time, that his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty did not think 
fit to ſee him at this time, when he had ſo good a correſpondence with the 
King, our maſter, and when he, Mr. Montague, was fo ill with him. 
When he could not obtain an audience, he then, by the ſame hand, defirec} 
to know, if he might not expect ſome. money as a gratification, he having 
at this time occaſion for it. He was denied that alſo, which made him 
make more haſte away. than he deſigned to do at his arrival here, I am 
told he intends to leave my Lady Northumberland at Montpellier, and to 
Pals the winter himſelf in Italy; at leaſt he pretends this. I remember 
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I took particular notice of the word gratijication, when this thing was 
told me, and I deſired to know if that was his term which he uſed, 
and the perſon who told me, aſſured me a ſecond time that it was. 
It need not be obſerved to your Lordſhip, that gratification pre-ſuppoſeth 
ſervice. I have, ſince I- had this account, conſidered why Mr. Montague 
ſhould have been treated worſe than Dr. Burnet, and I can only think of 
theſe reaſons for it. Firſt, he cannot be ſo u'eful at this time as the 
Doctor, who, if he be gone into England, may continue his former prac- 
tices with the diſcontented party. In the next place, if Mr. Montague 
had had a reception, it could not have been excuſed ſo to the King, our 
maſter, as that of Dr. Burnet was by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, pretend- 
ing not to know his character and circumſtances. Or, perhaps, another 


. reaſon might be, the preſent ſcarcity of money here, where they are begun 


In the Depot. 


to retrench in all ſorts of expences. It is a queſtion now often aſked at. 
this court in confidence, whether there has been really any ſuch thing as 
a late conſpiracy in England? Which I take to be one effect of the 
Doctor's late converſation here.“ 

Two years after this, Lord Preſton, in a letter to King James, dated 
April 28, 1685, to be printed in the Appendix to the next book, treats 
it as a thing known, that France had had penſioners in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in the reign of Charles the IId, againſt the intereſt of that prince. 


Charles received yet a more mortifying ſtroke, for Lord Preſton gave 
him intelligence that there had been a deſign in France, though afterwards 
ſtopped, to make his ſecret negotiations with the Dutcheſs of Orleans 
public. The circumſtances of it are as follow. 

It is known from Engliſh hiſtory, that Charles had been much preſſed 
by Lord Halifax and Lord Keeper North, to call a parliament after the 
diſſolution of his laſt one. In the Depot there is a letter from the Duke of 
York in Scotland, dated 27—17 November, 1681, to Barillon, lament- 
ing and complaining, that the King, in anfwer to a memorial from Van 
Beuningen, the Dutch ambaſſador, had promiſed to call a parliament : 
and it appears from Barillon's diſpatches, that France was alarmed with 


the fear of Charles's calling a parliament as well as the Duke of York. 


The power of diſcovering the original ſecret treaty, made at Dover in the 
year 1669, had given Louis a great ſuperiority over Charles, becaule it 
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laid that Prince at his mercy. One of Barillon's letters, dated 3d July, In the Drzcr. 
1680, to his own court, mentions that he had got a diſcretionary power to 
threaten Charles with that diſcovery, and © de regarder cet expedient 
comme un foudre, qu'il eſt bon de faire apprehender dans Fextreme ne- 
ceſſitẽ; © to regard this expedient as a ſtroke of thunder, which it is pro- 
per to make uſe of in extreme neceſſity.” I did not find in any of the 
papers at Verſailles that the French court gave orders to make a diſ- 
covery of Charles's ſecret negotiations with hig ſiſter, But the three follow- 
ing letters from Lord Preſton, in Mr. Graham of Netherby's poſſeſſion, 
make it not improbable that they did intend at, at the time when they 
were afraid of Charles's being perſuaded to call a new parliament. 


Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Jenkins, — Abbot Primi's book about Charles's 


ſecret negotiations with the Dutcheſs of Orleans, intended to have been fab. 
li ined by the French Ry 


S I R, | Paris, July 22, S. N. 1682. 
00 Abbẽ Primi, an Italian, having lately written, in his own language, 
an hiſtory of the late wars of this king, did the laſt week, at 

court, begin to preſent ſome copies of it, and amongſt other perſons did 
give one to Monſ. de Croiſſy; who the ſame day taking occaſion to look 
upon the book, fell by chance upon that part of it, in which he ſpeaks of 
the negotiations with England. He carried the book to the council, and 
having made a report to the King, in what manner Primi had ſpoken of 
thoſe negotiations, he ſeemed to be extremely ſurpriſed, and his Majeſty 
then gave order, that he ſhould be immediately arreſted and ſent to the 
Baſtile, as he then was, where he now femains, and that his papers ſhould 
be ſeized, and all the copies of his book ſuppreſſed, which was done 
accordingly ; but, however, ſome of them are diſperſed abroad, though \ 
I cannot yet, by any means, get one of them to ſend to you, but I have 

obtained liberty to tranſcribe a paſſage out of it which concerns England 

moſt, which I ſend incloſed to you to ſhew his Majeſty. The hiſtory of 
this Abbe Primi (as near as I can inform myſelf) is this: he came to the 

court ſome years ſince, upon no other account than to tell fortunes ; he pre- 

tending great ſkill in phyſiognomy and palmiſtry, and under that pretext, 

he inſinuated himſelf much into the company of the ladies, and amongſt 


the reſt, he became very particularly acquainted with Madame la Comp- 
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teſſe de Soifſons. After ſome time, he thought that writing the hiſtory of 
this King and his actions would be a very good way of making his court; 
having alſo that proſpect which others of his countrymen have, of ſucceed- 
ing Monſ. L'Abbe Syri in his employ of hiſtoriographer in the Italian 
tongue, for which he hath a penſion of 1000 crowns. But he having no- 
great ſtock of learning, nor being well acquainted with the elegancies of 
his own language, became acquainted with Monſ. de Roſe, Secretary of 
the Cabinet, with Monſ. d' Angeau, and with L*Abbe de Choiſy, which 
laſt was to tranſlate his hiſtory into French. Theſe his friends, have ob- 
tained for him ſeveral gratifications from the King, which have alſo been 
given him upon account of his work. With theſe ſupplies he was enabled 
to make an impreſſion of this book more than a year ſince, and hath 
ſhewed ſome parts of it to his friends, though he hath kept the firſt part of 
the hiſtory very cloſe till he publiſhed it within theſe three days. Upon 
the firſt notice that I had of this book, I was reſolved to have ſpoken to 
Monſ. de Croiſſy about it, but hearing at the ſame time that the author 
was in the Baſtile, and that the copies were ſuppreſſed, I reſolved to ſay 
nothing till I ſhould have the commands of the King, my maſter, in it. 
It is, I am told, reported about this town, that the King, my maſter, 
having notice of this bogk, ſent to the King here an account of it, and 
alſo deſired that the writer of it might be ſecured. All that I ſay to it 
is, that I do not believe the King, my maſter, hath yet ſeen or heard of 
the book, but that I do not doubt, but when he doth, he will demand 
ſatisfaction againſt the writer, finding himſelf ſo injuriouſly and baſely 
treated, and ſo impudently abuſed by a falſe and mercenary ſcribbler. If 
the King will have any thing done in this matter, I ſhall be ready to obey 
his commands, However, I think it my duty to give you as early notice 
as I can of any thing which may reflect upon my maſter or the government, 
as this doth. I am afraid this book is written with a deſign to diſturb us, and 
if any thing can make ſome people madder than they are, this will. *Tis ſaid 
ſome copies are gone into England, doubtleſs to be reprinted there ; therefore it 
would go well to have an eye upon the preſs. 


Three things are very cbſervable in this matter. 
I. He hath bad a penſion upon the account of writing of hiſtory. 
II. He ſays he had memairs from the miniſters by order. 
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III. The liberty of printing the book was obtained by an extraordinary way ; 
for the Chancellor ordered the privilege to be expedited at the requeſt of the 
friends of the author, pretending never to bave read it.” 


Lord Preſton to the Earl of Clarendon. —To the ſame purpoſe, 


My Lord, Paris, July 20, 1682. 
* I | Muſt return your Lordſhip many thanks for the honour of your laſt. 
I was very glad to find by it, that your lordſhip was in health, and 


that you continued your humble ſervant in your remembrance. I affure 


your lordſhip no one hath a more grateful remembrance of all your favours 
than I have; and no one ſhall be readier upon all occaſions to acknow- 
ledge them. I have ſent to your lordſhip by my brother that inſolent book 
of Abbe Primi's, which though diſavowed now, was certainly printed 
with the good leave of this court, but the man had the misfortune to pu- 
bliſh it unſeaſonably. For it was calculated for a parliament, and fo came 
out too ſoon, which obliged the miniſtry here to ſhew ſome reſ-ntmenrt, 
And I will only deſire your Lordſhip to peruſe the licence at the end of 
the hiſtory, and then I will aſk you, if you ever ſaw one more full and 
ample in your liſe. I could not get you the Italian one, but have ſent 
you the tranſlation, which is not near ſo full as the original. I could 
not get another in Paris; and when you have done with it, be pleaſed to 
ſhew it to Mr. Secretary Jenkins, 


I believe it will be ſoon printed in Holland; it was reprinting at Ge- 
neva, and I got notice of it, and acquainted Monſieur de Croiſſy with it, 
and deſired that orders might be taken to ſuppreſs it, which I hope is done,” 


Extras letter Lord Preſton to Mr. ſecretary Jenkins, 


Paris, December 16, 1682. 
ce E Abbe Primi is lately ſet at liberty, and as I am very ſure, hath a 
penſion ſettled upon him, and a ſum of ready money given him 

now.” 


The ſituation of King Charles was the more uneaſy at the end of his 
reign, on account of the miſerable diſorder in which his domeſtic finances 
were involved. A pamphlet written by the late Mr. Carte, called An 
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Anſwer io the Byſtander, proves to a demonſtration that Charles's re- 
venue, even though it had been managed with ceconomy, was inadequate 
to the expences of government; and it is a very mean as well as falſe 
policy in an Engliſh parliament to ſtarve an Engliſh King. But beſides 
this, the careleſs character of King Charles, and that of many of thoſe 
around him, who formed their characters on his, prevented this revenue, 
inadequate as it was, from going ſo far as it ought to have done, 
A Prince who depends upon his people, to be happy muſt be frugal, 


Among Lord Keeper North's papers, in the poſſeſſion of Doctor North, 
there is the following account, written by his Lordſhip, of the diſorders 
in the management of King Charles's revenue. 


An account of divers ſignal frauds in the conduct and diſpoſition of the public 
revenues in the time of Charles the IId, by reaſon of his remiſneſs, which 
turned vaſtly to the loſs of himſelf and the nation, Written by Lord 
Keeper North, 


I. In the Treaſury. 


It is a true ſaying, An empty treaſury and a rich treaſurer. For 
when there is a full Exchequer, there can be no pretences to 
delay payment, and there will be no extraordinary applications; 
all things go on even and juſt; and the King buys cheaper than other 
men, becauſe he buys more; and if he doth not, officers may be juſtly 
named that buy for him, and are without excule. 


But when there wants money, and men croud to be payed firſt, give 
great gratuitys for preference, cannot tell when they are abuſed, and ſo 
cannot complain, conſequently they muſt ſell dearer, and they who 
arc entruſted to buy, having a pretence to make a bigger price than the 
market, do allow greater than needs and take gratuitys, and preſume they 
ſhall excuſe themfelves by want of credit, 


The guards ſolicite for want of pay. The gentleman who is paymaſter 
offers, if they will allow 12d. per pound, he will fave them the trouble of 


loliciting, and pay them punctually. 


The King wants money to do it. The ſame perfon offers, if he may 


have good ſecurity and 8 per cent. he will ſupply the occaſion. He bor- 
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rows money at 6 and 3, nay by credit of the caſh is truſted with other men's 


running caſh without intereſt, and ſo makes greater advantage than any 
officer in England. | 


Another offers to lend a great ſum of money to pay off clamorous debts Richard Kent 
that lye upon the cuſtoms, ſo that they are anticipated for a great time, e caſhier. 
and no ready money to be expected, He finds out the creditors, and gives 
them his own ſecurity at time, or buys their debts beforehand. To ſecure 


him, he is made caſhier of the cuſtoms, and only advanceth with one 
hand. to receive with. the other. 


The ſame device ferves for other branches of the revenue: Charles Dun- 
comb. 
The clerks and officers know what is likely to be ordered for pay- Gay, Lonn— 


ment of any great debt, and give out things to make it deſperate, get the des, Oc. 
order revoked for that purpoſe, or any other way mortify the credi- Danby, 
tors, then buy the bills at one half per cent. Many times this advantage Hoandes and 
, i the Bertyes. 
is got by intelligence only. Making of debts very bad is very profitable, 

for they may be bought in very cheap, and the King may be perſuaded 


to pay them. The treaſurer who knows this may find his account in it; 
for the leeches will pay for favour. 


Earl of Southampton's profit lay in diſpoſing of offices when he was pan of Such- 
treaſurer. The King gives 8000 J. per annum in lieu of it. And after- ampton. 
wards the Lord treaſurers have the 8000 J. per annum and recommend 
alſo, and it is neceſſary they ſhould recommend. 


Tin was at L. 2 : 10 per cent. an endeavour was for a pre-emption by 
the act; So, ooo weight of Tin was bought. But the act did not paſs, 
then this Lin was the King's, and he was fain to fell it for loſs. And 


before it was the King's, the coinage was ſtopped to make Tin dear; but 
that. not doing it was the King's loſs. 


IT. In the Wardrobe. 


It is a way in the Wardrobe to get debts allowed as payed without 
vouchers by extraordinary warrant, and before the perfons concerned know 
of it, to buy them at half price, by perſuading them they are deſperate. 


Whenever debts are vendible, the buyers procure or ſhew hard uſage to 
make them cheap. 
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The Earl of Southampton Maſter of the Wardrobe died L. go, ooo, in 
debt to ſeveral people who gave credit to the office; for he had received 
money to pay them. By his great merit his ſon gets to be pardoned all ac- 
counts, and ſo the heir and the lands became free. The creditors peti- 
tioned the King to be payed, but could not obtain it, becauſe they had 
been already provided for by ſending money to the office. 


III. In Farms. 


Men will be commiſſioners of the revenue, and manage all, that they 
may farm with advantage. They will take their farms in the name of 
beggars that the covenants to the King may be invalid. 


IV. By Officers. 


Old officers couzen, and then it is ſaid to be worth while to check 
them by having a new officer for the purpoſe. And in a ſhort time he 
comes into the confederacy. And then it is a new charge without bene- 
fit. Or they will ſay that if their ſalary be mended there will be no need. 
But when that is done, they cheat again afreſh, 


A man in office fit for employment begs leave to ſell his office, and 
then is diſcontent for a new one, being deſtitute of employment. 


Men will have employments who will ſpend more than their profit, and 
then make account the King owes them what they ſpend as for ſervice, 
and therefore they mult have other employments, ſo ſea captains, ambaſ- 
ſadors, &c.; and to oblige noblemen, governments muſt be made very 
chargeable, Jamaica, Virginia, Sc.; whereas they would be better governed 
when cheaper. 


The great offices of the butlerage and impoſt were paid out of the 
rent of the priſage duty, and perhaps L. 300 per annum only reſerved out 
of which they were paid. But this L. 500 per annum was begged away, 
and they left in the lurch deſervedly. 


Old officers of the houſehold are obſolete ; ſo new officers are intruſted 
for perſonal diligence, and afterwards the place continues. Thus is the 
treaſurer of the houſchold and the maſter of the jewel houſe ſupplanted 
by the cofferer and by the treaſurer of the chamber, &c, And diverſe others 
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by the bed- chamber men. Theſe changes at court and the reaſon of them 
were worth a hiſtory, 


When the King is bent to put in a man for merit againſt the liking of 

his favourites, they will perſuade the Prince it is better to keep the place 

void; there are enough beſides; there needs no filling it; and ſo on; 
till they can incline the Prince to beſtow it as they pleaſe. 


When men cannot prevail with good natured Princes to remove com- 
miſſioners, their way is to make ſupernumerarys ſo many, that of neceſ- 
ſity they muſt be reduced, and upon the reducing them they in whoſe 
province it is may put out whom they pleaſe, 


If a man be an enemy to the thing for the perſon's ſake, and the Prince 
be for the perſon but will be adviſed of the thing; find a perſon grate- 
ful to the oppoſer, and that will allay him, and it may be make him 
promote it, and when he 1s engaged it may be turned to the old perſon. 


Never let the merit of the perſon prevail to have a thing done, that 
ought not to be, for who ſet upon ſuch projects, will never want per- 
ſons of intereſt to preſs upon that ſcore; and no ſtop can ever be put 
to ſuch grants. 


Princes ſhould make eſtabliſhments according to their own occaſions, 
and not keep up uſeleſs charges. King James affected hunting and hawk- 


ing, and had more officers relating to that than needed in another King's 
reign; and yet they were kept up. 


If there be an invention of ſheathing with lead, or nealing guns; take in ales. 
partners, thoſe who are to contract and to pay; fo you may not only have oe Joo 
fourteen years monopoly, but which is much better, the King will uſe it E. of Shafteſ- | 

for his fleet; and although it be the worſe way, or not worth the colt, the . Prince 


Rupert. 60 
arts of court and intereſt will prevail. per cent. 16 


reduced. 
Phe to avails and fees grow inſenſibly to great abſurdity, even a- 


gainſt common ſenſe; as that Woodwards ſhall have all windfall and dotard 
trees; and Farrier all incurable horſes, and the like ; and that whatever is 
preſented belongs to them that wait, This diſcourages the giver, and the 
other encourageth knavery, 
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AP PEN D I X. 
V. In Penſions. 


All men are againſt keeping up uſeleſs penſions. But when they fall, 
one or other that hath the power to get his friend into a place, for his ſake 


keeps up the penſion. 


The Lord Chief Juſtice of Wales hath a penſion, becauſe he doth not 
practiſe: after him a man that hath intereſt, wiio doth practiſe, gets the 
place, and hath the penſion continued, his companion being a favourite, 


George Johnſon gets a penſion likewiſe, and ſells the place with the pen- 
ſion ; ſo the King gives a penſion to be fold, and it muſt be continued be- 
cauſe it is bought. 


The maſters of Chancery muſt have penſions that they may be men of 
worth; and they buy and ſell their places; ſo that the penſion comes but 
to augment the price, and mends not the quality of the office at all. 


VI. By Boons and Grants, 
The King allowed LF. 100 per annum out of the cuſtoms at Lime in 
Dorſetſhire, for maintenance of the cobb, (that is mole) there. This was 


begged by Mr. Elleſden, a neighbour to the town. 


It was ſaid that the fee farm rents of the Iſle of Wight, and neceſſary to 
the government there, for the ſupport of 4t, muſt not be fold. And the 
governor, Sir Robert Holmes, oppoſed the ſelling them for the ſake of the 


government; and afterwards he begged them himſelf. 


Sir Robert Carr the chancellor of the Dutchy, begs 8 or goo I. per 
annum of the Dutchy rents. Then Sir Thomas Chieſly begs all the arrears 
of the revenue in the name of Mr, Windham, amounting to /. 3000, ſo the 
revenue was to be let run into arrear, on purpoſe to be begged. He would 
have been farmer of the whole revenue to make it maintain the officers, and 
thereby have had all the caſualties himſelf, as if the Dutchy were only to 


maintain the officers : Sure it were better to have the revenue annexed to 


the crown, 


How is it poſſible for a Prince to be out of debt, when it is the intereſt of 
all about him to have him in debt; and when it is ſo natural and eaſy to 
run in debt, and when it is a crime to perſuade him to be out of debt? For 
the parliament builds upon the needs of the Crown, 
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Sometimes a knave gets to be a receiver, or by ſome other means in the 
King's debt, and gets what he can, and hides: then if he'be in favour, 
pleads inability to pay. This muſt preſently be begged as a deſperate debt, 
and he underhand procures it for an eaſy compoſition. 


The ſure way for debts to be paid, is to have ſuch a contract, that what 
he (the receiver) binds himſelf ſhall be paid before tallies, and then when 
a debt comes to be paid, he can ſet it further off at pleaſure, This is ſaid 
to be at the cuſtom-houle, 


It has been an old trick of officers, to pretend to take no care of debts 
contracted before their own time, which makes applications warm, but is 
unjuſt, and deſtroys the Prince's credit. For the change of officers is at 
his pleaſure, and more hazardous than life. 


VII. In the Navy and Stores. 


Chief commanders to the Straits, command more ſtores out of the ſtore- 
ſhip than needs; the captain takes leſs, and the maſter of the ſtores ſells 
the reſt to the King again, and paſſeth his account according to bills and 
acquittances, and not according to actual delivery. Quære, What other 
ways they have to make ſuch vaſt advantages? 5 


The maſter of the ſtores, when there is great confidence with others, 
will give receipts for more than he actually receives, and the profit is di- 
vided. The remedy is beſt by ſhifting maſters, or frequent inventories, but 
eſpecially by ſpies that may betray them ſo as that they may not truſt any 
one. 


The Earl of Eſſex would have ſold timber to the King, but the com- 
miſſioners of the navy, or Sir Anthony Diar would not deal with him. 
But he was fain to ſell it to Sir Charles Bickerſtaff, who was their cuſtomer, 
and he ſold it after to the King. The reaſon is pn why they will not 
deal with any but acquaintances. 


The King's works muſt not be done by the great, but by the day; and 
reaſons are found for it, that it may be dearer: and therefore they work 
lazily, purloin, go by the bell, and leave off at the ſtroke of the firſt 
ſound, as if there was peril in the proceeding. This is not only to the 
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King's loſs, but prejudicial to the neighbourhood, that cannot have labourers 
diligent; and this charge alſo becomes the means of contracts by the great. 


VIII. In the Public Money. 


It hath been a plauſible thing to have the mint go gratis, and ſo a great 
deal of money will be coined; and as a good effect of this, liſts of great 
ſums of money coined, are produced. But it is a great charge upon the 
government, for, by ſome artifice, careleſs coining is produced of pieces 
which though not equal one with the other, put together in great quantities 
ſhall anſwer weight. Then do the perſons (not to ſay the goldſmiths) 


who brought in the bullion, take the weighty pieces and melt them down, 


and return them to the mint toties quoties, &c. whence it becomes a great 


policy to make the coin pay for the workmanſhip, and more to prevent 


melting, which will be practiſed, if money be cheaper than bullion. 


The people, no queſtion, wha receive fo much clipped money will endure 
it. But they who make this unjuſt profit will clamour at any ſuch regula- 
tion, Collect then the wiſdom of antiquity that went this way to work, 
and that forbade the taking of any clipped or counterfeit money.” 


In the Depot at Verſailles, there is the following diſpatch, which gives a 
very minute account of Charles the Second's behaviour in his laſt moments. 


Depeche de M. Barillon au Roy, 
Fevrier 18, 1685. 

| lettre que je me donne Phonneur d'ëcrire aujourdhuy à votre Ma- 

jeſtẽ, eſt ſeulement pour lui rendre un compte exact de ce qui S'eſt 
paſſe de plus important a la mort du feu Roy d' Angleterre. Sa maladie, 
qui commenca le lundi 12 Fevrier au matin, recùt divers changemens les 
jours ſuivans, quelquetois on le croioit hors de danger, et enſuite il arrivo:t 
quelqu* accident qui faiſoit juger que ſon mal toit mortel ; enfin le Jeudi 
quinzieme Fevrier fur le midi, je fus averti d'un bon endroit qu'il n'y avoit 
plus d'eſperance, et que les medecins ne croiotent pas qu'il dit paſſer la 
nuit; j'aillai auſſitot après i Withal; Mr. le Duc d' Vork avoit donné 
ordre aux officiers qui gardoient la porte de Pantichambre de me laiſſer 
paſſer à toute heure; il etoit toujours dans la chambre du Roy fon frere, 
et en ſortoit de tems en tems pour donner les ordres ſur tout ce qui ſe 
pailo:t dans la ville; le bruit fe repandoit pluſieurs fois par jour que le 
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Roy etoit mort: d'abord que je fus arrive, Monſieur le Duc d' Tork me 
dit, . Les medecins crotent que le Roy eſt en un extreme danger, je vous 
prie d' aſſurer votre maitre qu'il aura toujours en moi un ſerviteur fidele et 
reconnoiſſant.“ Je fus juſqu'à cing heures dans l'antichambre du Roy 
d' Angleterre; Monſieur le Duc d' Vork me fit entrer pluſieurs fois dans 
la chambre, et me parloit de ce qui ſe paſſoit au dehors, et des aſſurances 
qu'on lui donnoit de tous coſtẽs que tout Etoit fort tranquille dans la ville, 
et qu'il y ſeroit proclame Roy au moment que le Roy ſon frere. ſeroit 
mort. Je ſortis pendant quelque tems pour aller à appartement de Madame 
de Portſmouth; je la trouvai dans une douleur extreme; les medecins lui 
avoient òtẽ toute forte d' eſperance; cependant au lieu de me parler de ſa 
douleur, et de la perte qu'elle etoit ſur le point de faire, elle entra dans un 
petit cabinet, et me dit, * Monſieur PAmbaſſadeur je m' en vais vous dire le 
plus grand ſecret du monde, et il iroit de ma tete fi on le ſavoit: Le Roy 
d' Angleterre dans le fonds de ſon cœur eſt catholique, mais il eſt environne 
des eveſques proteſtans, et perſonne ne lui dit l'ẽtat ou il eft, ni ne lui 
parle de Dieu; je ne puis plus avec bienſcance rentrer dans la chambre, 
outre que la Reine y eſt preſque toujours; Monſieur le Duc d' Vork ſonge 
à ſes affaires, et en a trop pour prendre le ſoin qu'il devroit de la conſcience 
du Roy; allez lui dire, que je vous ai conjure de Payertir qu'il ſonge à ce 
qui ſe pourra faire pour ſauver Fame du Roy; il eſt le maitre dans la 
chambre; il peut faire ſortir qui il voudra; ne perdez point de tems, car 
fi on differe tant ſoit peu, il ſera trop tard.“ 


Je retournai i Vinſtant trouver Monſieur le Duc d' Vork; je le priai de 
faire ſemblant d' aller chez la Reine, qui ẽtoit ſortie de la chambre du Roy, 
et qu'on venoit de ſaigner parcequ'elle s' ẽtoĩt evanouie: la chambre com- 
munique aux deux appartemens; je le ſuivis chez la Reine, et je lui dis 
ce que Madame de Portſmouth m'avoit dit. Il revint comme d'une pro- 
fonde lethargie, et me dit, Vous avez raiſon; il n'y a pas de tems à per- 
dre; je hazarderai tout pluſtot que de ne pas faire mon devoir en cette occa- 
ſion.“ Une heure apres il revint me trouver, ſous pretexte encore d'aller chez 
la Reine, et me dit, qu'il avoit parle au Roy fon frere, et qu'il Pavoit 
trouve reſolu de ne point prendre la cene que les eveſque Proteſtans le preſ- 
ſoient de recevoir; que cela les avoit forg ſurpris, mais qu'il en demeu- 
reroit toujours quelques un d'eux dans fa chambre, gil ne prenoit un 
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pretexte de faire ſortir tout le monde, à fin de pouvoir parler au Roi ſon 
frere avec liberte, et le diſpoſer a faire une abjuration formelle de I hereſie, 
et à ſe confeſſer à un preſtre Catholique, 


Nous agitames divers expediens ; M. le Duc d' York propoſa que je de- 
mandaſſe à parler au Roi ſon frere, pour lui dire quelque choſe de ſecret 
de la part de votre Majeſte, et qu'on feroit ſortir tout le monde. Je 
m' offris à le faire; mais je lui repreſentai qu? outre que cela cauſeroit un 
grand bruit, il n'y auroit pas d'apparence de me faire demeurer en parti- 
culier avec le Roy d' Angleterre et lui ſeul, aſſez longtems pour ce que nous 
avions a faire, La penice vint enſuite a M. le Duc d' York, de faire venir 
la reine, comme pour dire un dernier adieu au Roy, et lui demander par- 
don ſi elle lui avoit deſobei en quelque choſe ; que lui feroit auſſi la meme 
ceremonie. En fin Mr. le Duc d' York ſe rẽſolut de parler au Roi ſon frere 
devant tout le monde, mais de faire enſorte que perſonne wentendroit ce 
qu'il lui diroit, parceque cela oteroit tout ſoupgon, et on croiroit ſeule- 
ment qu'il lui parleroit d' affaires d' etat, et de ce qu'il vouloit qui fut fait 
apres ſa mort; ainſi ſans autre plus grande precaution, le Duc d' York ſe 
pancha a Foreille du Roi ſon frere, apres avoir ordonnẽ que perſonne n'ap- 
prochat : j'ẽtois dans la ch:mbre et plus de vingt perſonnes à la porte qui 
etoit ouverte ; on n'entendoit pas ce que diſoit M. le Duc d' Vork; mais 
le Roy d' Angleterre difoit de tems en tems fort haut, Oui, de tout mon 
cœur; il faiſoit quelque fois repeter M. le Duc d' York ce qu'il diſoit, 
parcequ'il n' entendoit pas aiſcment ; cela dura pres d'un quart d' heure; 
M. le Duc d' York ſortit encore comme pour aller chez la reine, et me 
dit; < Le Roy conſent que je lui faſſe venir un preſtre; je noſe faire venir 
aucun de ceux de la Ducheſſe, ils ſont trop connus; envoyez en chercher 
un viſtement.” Je lui dis, que je le ferois de tout mon cœur, mais que je 
croiois que l'on perdroit trop de tems, et que je venois de voir tous les 
pretres de la reine dans un cabinet proche de ſa chambre. Il me dit, 
Vous avez raiſon; il apperciit en meme tems le Comte de Caſtelmelhor 
qui embraſſa avec chaleur la propoſition que je lui fit, et ſe chargea 
de parler a la Reine; il revint à Pinſtant et me dit, “ Quand je hazar- 
derois ma tete en cecy, je le ferois avec joie, cependant je ne ſgais aucun 
pretre de la Reine qui entende VP Anglois, et qui le parle.“ Sur cela nous re- 
ſolumes d'envoyer chez le Reſident de Veniſe chercher un pretre Anglois; 


mais parceque le tems preſſoiĩt le Comte de Caſtelmelhor alla ou etoient 


. 


les pretres de la Reine, et y trouva parmi eux un pretre Ecoſſois, nommẽ 
Hudelſton, qui ſauva le Roi d' Angleterre apres la bataille de Vorcheſter, 
et qui a ẽtẽ exceptẽ par acte du parlement de toutes les loix faites contre 
les Catholiques, et contre les prètres; on lui donna une peruque et une 
caſaque pour le deguiſer, et le Comte de Caſtelmelhor le conduiſit à la 
porte d'un appartement qui repond par un petit degre a la chambre du 
Roy; M. le Duc d' York, que Payois averti que tout etoit preſt, envoya 
Chiffins recevoir et conduire le Sieur Hudelſton: enſuite il dit tout haut, 
«© Meſſieurs, le Roy veut que tout le monde ſe retire a la reſerve du Comte 
de Baths, et du Comte de Feverſham.” Lun eſt le premier des gentils- 
hommes de la chambre, et le ſecond Etoit en ſemaine, et ſervoit actuelle- 
ment. Les medecins entrerent dans un cabinet dont on ferma la porte; et 
Chiffin amena le Sieur Hudelſton: M. le Duc d' York en le lui preſen- 
tant, lui dit, © Sire, voici un homme qui vous a ſauve la vie, et qui vient 3 
cette heure pour ſauver votre ime.” Le Roy repondit, qu'il ſoit le bien venu; 
enſuite il ſe confeſſa avec de grands ſentimens de devotion et de repentir. 
Le Comte de Caſtelmelhor avoit pris ſoin de faire inſtruire Hudelſton par 
un religieux Portugais Carme dechauſle, de ce qu'il avoit a dire au Roi en 
une telle occaſion, parceque de lui meme ce n'etoit pas un grand doc- 
teur: mais M. le Duc d' York m'a dit qu'il s acquita fort bien de ſa fonction, 
et qu'il fit formellement promettre au Roi d' Angleterre, de ſe declarer ou- 
vertement Catholique s'il revenoit en ſante : enſuite il recut PFabſolution, 
communia, et recùt meme l' extreme onction. Tout cela dura environ trois 
quarts d' heure. Chacun ſe regardoit dans Pantichambre, et perſonne ne ſe 
diſoit rien que des yeux ct a Poreille, La preſence de Milord Baths et de 
Milord Feverſham, qui ſont Proteſtans, a un peu raſſure les eveſques; cepen- 
dant les femmes de la Reine, et les autres pretres, ont vu tant d' allees et de 
venues, que je ne penſe pas que le ſecret puiſſe tre longtems garde. 


Depuis que le Roi d' Angleterre eut communis, il y eut un leger amande- 
ment a ſon mal. Il eſt conſtant qu'il parloit plus intelligiblement, et qu'il 
avoit plus de force; nous eſperions deja que Dieu avoit voulu faire un 
miracle en le guẽriſſant; mais les medecins jugerent que le mal n'etoit point 
diminue, et que le Roy ne paſſeroit pas la nuit: cependant il paroiſſoit 
beaucoup plus tranquille, et parloit avec plus de ſens et de connoiſſance 
qu'il n'avoit encore fait, depuis dix heures du ſoir juſqu' a huit heures du 
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matin. II parla pluſicurs fois tout haut à M. le Duc d' York avec des 
termes pleins de tendreſſe et d' amitiẽ; il lui recommanda deux fois Madame 


II Vavoit vu ge Portſmouth et le Duc de Richemont; il lui recommanda auſſi tous ſes 


un peu aupa- 
ravant en ſe- 
cret, et il re- 
tourna en 


Hollande. 


autres enfans; il ne fit aucune mention de M. le Duc de Monmouth, ni en 
bien ni en mal: il temoignoit ſouvent ſa confiance en la miſericorde de 
Dieu. L' eveſque de Baths et de Vels, qui ẽtoit ſon predicateur, faiſoit 
quelques priẽres, et lui parloit de Dieu; le Roy d' Angleterre marquoit de 
la tete qu'il l' entendoit: cet eveſque ne s'ingera pas de lui dire rien de 
particulier, ni de lui propoſer de faire une profeſſion de foi; il apprehen- 


doit un refus, et craignoit encore plus, a ce que je crois, d' irriter M. le 
Duc d' York. 


Le Roy d' Angleterre conſerva toute la nuit une enticre connoiſſance, et 
parla de toutes choſes avec un grand calme; il demanda a ſix heures, 
qu'elle heure il etoit, et dit, faites ouvrir les rideaux afin que je voye en- 
core le jour; il ſouffroit de grandes douleurs, et on le ſaigna a ſept heures 
dans l' opinion que cela adouciroit ſes douleurs; il commenca a huit heures 
et demie à ne plus parler que trẽs difficilement; et ſur les dix heures, il 
n'avoit plus aucune connoiſſance; il mourut a midi ſans aucun effort ni 
convulſion. Le nouveau Roi ſe retira a ſon apartement, et fut reconnù 
unanimement et enſuite proclame, 


Jai cru devoir rendre un compte éxacte à votre Majeſte du detail de ce 
qui s'eſt paſſe dans cette occaſion, et je m'eſtime bien heureux que Dieu 
myait falt la grace d'y avoir quelque part. Je ſuis, &c. 


Tranſlation. 


Mr. Barillon to the King. —Particular account of the death of Charles the IId. 


February 18, 1685. 
TS letter I do myſelt the honour to write to your Majeſty to-day is 
only to give you an exact account of what happened, of moſt im- 
portance, at the death of the King of England. His illneſs, which began 
on Mcnday morning the 12th of February, had diverſe changes the fol- 
lowing days ; ſometimes he was thought out of danger, and then ſome- 
thing happened that made it judged his diſorder was mortal; in fine, on 
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Thurſday 15 February about noon, I was informed from a good quarter, 
that there were no hopes, and that the phyſicians believed he could not hold 
out the night. I went immediately to Whitehall; the Duke of York had 
given orders to the officers who guarded the door of the anti-chamber to let 
me paſs at any hour; he was continually in the King his brother's room ; 
from time to time he came out to give orders upon what was paſling 
in the town. The report was more than once ſpread that the King was 
dead. As ſoon as I arrived, the Duke of York ſaid to me, + The phy- 
ſicians think the King in extream danger; I deſire you to aſſure your maſter, 
that he ſhall always have in me a faithful and grateful ſervant.” I was 
five hours in the King's anti-chamber. The Duke of York made me come 
into the bed-chamber ſeveral times, and ſpoke to me of what was paſſing 
without doors, and of the aſſurances given him from every quarter that all 
was very quiet in the town, and that he ſhould be proclaimed King the 
moment the King his brother was dead. I went out for ſome time to go 
to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth's apartment. I found her overwhelmed with 
grief; the phyſicians having taken all hopes from her: However, in- 
ſtead of ſpeaking to me of her affliction and the loſs ſhe was on the point 
of ſuſtaining, ſhe went into a ſmall cloſet, and ſaid to me : * Monſieur the 
ambaſſador, I am going to tell you the greateſt ſecret in the world, and 
my head would be in danger if it was known. The King of England at 
the bottom of his heart is a Catholic ; but he is ſurrounded with Proteſtant 
biſhops, and nobody tells him his condition, nor ſpeaks to him of God; I 
cannot with decency enter the room; beſides that the Queen is almoſt 
conſtantly there; the Duke of York thinks of his own affairs, and has 
too many of them, to take the care he ought of the King's conſcience ; 
go and tell him I have conjured you to warn him to think of what can 
be done to ſave the King's ſoul. He commands the room, and can 
turn out whom he will; loſe no time, for if it is deferred ever ſo little, it 


will be too late.“ 


I returned inſtantly to find the Duke of York, and begged him to make a 
pretence of going to the Queen, who had left the King's room, and who having 
fainted was juſt blooded. The room communicated with both apartments; I 
followed him to the Queen's, and told him what the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
ſaid to me. He recovered himſelf as from a deep lethargy, and ſaid, . You 
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are in the right; there is no time to loſe, I will hazard all rather than 


not do my duty on this occaſion.” An hour after he returned under 
the ſame pretence of going to the Queen, and told me he had ſpoken to the 
King his brother, and found him reſolved not to take the ſacrament which 
the Proteſtant Biſhops had preſſed him to receive; that this had ſurprized 
them much, but that one or other of them would remain always in the 
room, if he did not find a pretence to make every body leave it; in or- 
der that he might have an opportunity of ſpeaking to the King his bro- 
ther with freedom, and diſpoſing him to make a formal renunciation of 
hereſy, and confeſs himſelf to a catholic prieſt. 


We thought of various expedients. The Duke of York propoſed that 
I ſhould afk leave to ſpeak to the King his brother, to tell him ſome- 
thing in ſecret from your Majeſty, and that every body ſhould go 
out. I offered to do ſo, but repreſented to him, that beſides the great 
rumour it would make, there was no likelihood of my being; 
allowed to remain in private with the King of England and himſelf, 
long enough for what we had to do. The Duke of York then be- 
thought himſelf of ſending for the Queen, as if it had been to take 
her laſt farewell, and aſk pardon of the King, if ſhe had ever in any 
thing diſobeyed him, who was on his part to return the ſame cerc- 
mony to her. At laſt the Duke of York reſolved to ſpeak to the King his 
brother in preſence of the company, yet ſo as no perſon might hear what 
he ſaid to him; becauſe this would remove all ſuſpicion, and it would 
be believed that he ſpoke to him only of affairs of ſtate, and of what he wiſhed 
to be done after his death. Thus, without any further precaution, the Duke 
of York ſtooped down to the King his brother's ear, after having ordered 
that no one ſhould approach. I was in the room, and more than 20 per- 
Jons at the door which was open. What the Duke of. York ſaid was not 
heard, but the King of England ſaid from time to time very loud, 7es, 
with all my heart. He ſometimes made the Duke of York repeat what he 
ſaid, becauſe he did not eaſily hear him. This laſted near a quarter of an 
hour. The Duke of York again went out as if he had gone to the Queen, 
and ſaid to me: * The King has conſented that I ſhould bring a prieſt to 
him: but I dare not bring any of the Dutcheſs's, they are too well known 
lend and find one quickly.” I told him I would do it with all my heart, 
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but I believed too much time would be loſt; and that J had juſt ſeen all 
the Queen's prieſts in a cloſet near the chamber. He ſaid, You are right: 
at the fame time he perceived the Earl of Caſtlemethor, who with warmth 
embraced the propoſal made him, and undertook to fpeak to the Queen ; 
he came back in an inſtant and faid : “ Should I hazard my head, in this, 
I would do it with pleaſure; but I do not know one of the Queen's 
prieſts who underitands or ſpeaks Engliſh.” On this we reſolved to fend 
to the Venetian Reſident for an Engliſh prieſt, but as the time preſſed, the 
Earl of Caſtlemethor went where the Queen's prieſts were, and found 
amongſt them one Hudelſton a Scotchman who ſaved the King of England 
after the battle of Worceſter, and who by act of parl.ament had been 
excepted from all the laws made againit the catholics, and againſt the 
prieſts ; they put a.wig and gown on him to diſguiſe him: and the Earl 
of Caltlemethor conducted him to the door of an apartment that joined by 
a ſmall ſtep to the King's chamber. The Duke of York, to whom I had 
given notice that all was ready, ſent Chiffins to receive and bring in Mr. 
Hudelſton; ſoon after he faid aloud : “ The King wills that cvery 
body ſhould retire, except the Earls of Bath and Feverſham :** 'The 
firſt was Lord of the bed- chamber, and the other was in waiting. 
The phyſicians went into a cloſet, the door of which was immediately 
ſhut, and Chiffins brought Mr. Hudelſton in. The Duke of York in 
preſenting him, ſaid : © Sire, here is a man who ſaved your life, and is 
now come to fave your foul.” The king anſwered, * He is welcome :” 
He afterwards confeſſed himſelf with the great ſentiments of devotion and 
repentance. The Earl of Caſtlemethor had taken care to have Hudelſton 
inſtructed by a Portugueſe Monk of the barefooted Carmelites in what he 
had to fay to the King on ſuch an occaſion, for of himſelf he was no 
great doctor; but the Nuke of York told me he acquitted himſelf very 
well in his function, and that he made the King formally promile to declare 
himſelf opealy a catholic, if he recovered his health. He then received 
abſolution, the communion, and even the extreme unction; all this laſted 
about three quarters of an hour. In the antichamber every one looked at 
another; but nobody ſaid any thing but by their eyes and in whiipers : the 
preſence of Lord Bath and Lord Feverham, who are Proteſtants, has 
 farisfied the biſhops a little; but the Qucen's women and the other prieſts 
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ſaw ſo much going and coming, that I do not think the ſecret can be long 
kept. 


After the King of England received the communion, his diſorder became 
a little better; it is certain he ſpoke more intelligibly, and had more 
ſtrength ; we hoped that God was willing to work a miracle by reſtoring 
him ; but the phyſicians judged his illneſs was not abated, and that he 
could not outlive the night. He nevertheleſs appeared much more eaſy, 
and ſpoke with more feeling and underſtanding than he had done from 
10 at night to 8 in the morning. He often ſpokequite aloud to the Duke 
of York in terms full of tenderneſs and friendſhip : he twice recommended 
to him the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth and the Duke of Richmond. He re- 


He had ſeen commended to him alſo all his other children. He made no mention vf 
* 8 the Duke of Monmouth, good nor bad. He often expreſſed his confidence 


3 5 in the mercy of God. The biſhop of Bath and Wells, who was his chap- 
ee pi lain, read ſome prayers, and ſpoke to him of God. The king ſhewed by 


Holland.“ his head that he heard him. The biſhop was not officious in ſaying any 
thing particular to him, or propoſing that he ſhould make a profeſſion of 


his faith ; he was apprehenſive of a refuſal, but feared ſtill more, as I 
believe, to irritate the Duke of York. 


The King of England was perfectly ſenfible the whole night, and ſpoke 
upon all things with great calmneſs. At 6 o'clock in the morning he 
aſked what hour it was, and ſaid: * Open the curtains, that I may once 
more ſee day.” He ſuffered great pain, and at 7 o'clock they bled him 
in hopes it might leſſen his pain. At half an hour after 8 he began to 
ſpeak with great difficulty: at 10 his ſenſes were quite gone; and he died 
at noon without any ſtruggle or convulſion. The new king retired to his 
apartment, was unanimoufly acknowledged, and then proclaimed. 


I thought it my duty to give your Majeſty an exact account of what 


paſſed on this occaſion; and I eſteem myſelf happy that God granted 
me the favour to have ſome part in it. I am, Sc. 


Notwithſtanding that Charles the IId, during more than two thirds of his 


reign, acted againſt the general inclinations of his ſubjects, yet he died 
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extremely lamented by them. It is not impoſſible that the following ſtroke 
of his character in the manuſcript notes of the Earl of Dartmouth upon 
biſhop: Burnet's hiſtory, may account for this. 


« J was told by one that was very converſant with him, that he had 
a conſtant maxim, never to fall out with any body, let the provocation be 
never ſo great. Which he ſaid he had found great benefit by all his 


life. And the reaſon he gave for it was, that he did not know how ſoon 


it might be neceſſary to have them again for his beſt friends.” 


Perhaps a review of the whole of this Prince's conduct, as it appears 


from the papers above referred to, may ſhow, that in Princes as well 


as in private perſons, the common maxim is a true one, That honeſty 
is. always the beſt policy.” 
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II E. firſt converſation which King James had after his brother's 
death with Barillon, was a lure prognoſtic of his future fate, 
Barillon relates it as follows : 


Extrait d'une depiche de M, Harillon au Roy, 1685, Fevrier 19. 


E.- Roy d' Angleterre me Gt hier au ſoir entrer dans ſon cabinet, et apres 

m'avoir paiJe de diverſes chotes de ded ns qui ne ſont pas de grande 
importance, il me dit, vous allez peutctre Ctre ſurpris, mais Pelpere que 
vous ſerez de mon avis quand je vous aurai dit mes raiſons. J'ai rẽéſolu de 
convoquer ingeſſamment un pariement, ct de Vaiſembler au mois de Mai. 
Je publicrai en mcine tems une declaration pour me maintenir dans la 
jouiſſances des nicimes revenus qu'avoit le Roy mon frere. Sans cette procla- 
mation puur un parlement, je hazarderois trop de m'cmparer d'abord de 
ce qui $'cil ctabli pendant la vie du feu Roy: cet un coup déciſif pour 
moi d'entrer en poſi. ſſion et en jouiſſance; car dans Ia fuite, il me ſera 
bien plus facile qu dcloigner le parlement, ou de me maintenir par des 
autres voyes qui me paroitroient bien plus convenables. Beaucoup de 
gens diront que je me determine trop promptement a convoquer un parle- 
ment; mais ft Pattendois d'avantage, Jen perdrois tout le mérite: je con- 
nois les Anglois; il ne faut pas leur temoigner de crainte dans les com- 
mencemens; les gens mal incentionnes auroient forme des cabales pour 


? 


demander un parlement, et fe ſeroient attire la taveur de la nat.on dont ils 
zurgient abuſe dans Ja ſuite; je ſęai bien que je trouverai encore des diffi— 
cult; „ fu nenter; mais Pen viendrai about, et me mettrai en état de re- 


connec le obligatiins infinies que j'ai au Roi votre maitre. 


e connois en quels embarras le feu Roy mon frere s'eſt jettèé quand il 
eld } ito cbranler à Vegard de la France: Pempecherai bien qu'un parie- 
ment ne ſe mcle des aſtaires ctrangeres z et je le ſeparerai des que je verrai 
gabs leront paroitre aucune mauvaiſe volonté. 


Cell à vous à expliquer au Roi votre maitre ce que je vous dis, afin 
qu'il ne wouve pas a redire que q'aie pris {i promptement une reſolution fi 
I 


importante, et ſans le conſulter, comme je le dois et le veux faire en tout; 
mais Pavrois gat extremement mes affaires, fi Pavois differs ſeulement de 
huit jours, car je ſerois demeure prive'des revenus que je conſerve ; ct la 
moindre oppoſition, de la part de ceux qui auroient refuſe de payer les 
droits, m'autoit engage A les lever par force, aulieu que je protendrai 


avoir la loy pour moi prẽſentement; et il me ſera fort aiſe de reduite ceux 
qui voudront s'oppoſer à ce que je fais. 


Le Roy d. Angleterre a ajoutè a cela toutes ſortes de proteſtations de re- 


connoiſſance et d attachement pour votre Majeſtẽ; il me dit que ſans fon 


appui et ſa protection, il ne pouvoit rien entreprendre de ce qu'il avoit 
dans Veſprit en faveur des Catholiques; qu'il ſavoit aſſez, qu'il ne ſeroit 
jamais en ſuretẽ que la liberte de conſcience pour eux ne fit entierement 


&tablic en Angleterre, que c'elt a cela à quoi il travaillera avec une entiere 
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appliquation des qu'il y yerra de la poſſibilite; que Pavois vu avec quelle 
facilite il avoit ẽtè reconnu ct proclame Roy; que le reſte arrivera de la 
meme manicre en ſe conduiſget avec fermete et ſageſſe. 


Je dis à ſa Majeſte Britannique que je ne prendrois pas le parti de re- 
pondre ſur le champ à ce qu'il me faiſoit Phonneur de me dire; que je ne 
pouvois jam iis douter de la ſinceritè de ſes ſentimens a Vegard de votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ; et que je le croiois trop habile et trop ſage pour rien faire qui put 
alte rer une liaiſon fondẽe fur tant d' experience et de raiſon; que je rendrois 
compte à votre Majeſtꝭ de ce qu'il m'avoit dit; et que quand Jy aurois 


penſẽ, je lui dirois librement mes ſentiments, qui ne devoient Etre d' aucun 


poids juſques a ce que je parlaſſe de la part de votre Majeſte ; que je lui 
dirois cependant de moi meme, et ſans y penſer d'avantage, que votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ eſt en un tel ctat qu'elle n'a rien a deſirer pour Paugmentation de ſa 
puiſſance et de ſa grandeur; qu'elle a donné des bornes a fes conquctes 
dans le tems qu'elle auroit pu facilement les augmenter : que ſon amitié 
pour le feu Roi d' Angleterre et pour lui q qui j'avois Phonneur de patler, 
Pavoit engage i ſoutenir leurs intereſts et ceux de la Royaute en ce pays 
cy z que Dieu avoit benit les deſſeins de votre Majeſtẽ par tout; et que 
Jetois aſſurẽ qu! elle auroit une joie ſenfible de ſon Clevation au government 
de trois royaumes z que je ne doutois point que ſa conduite ne fut toujours 
conforine à ce qu'il devoit à ſa reputation, et à ſes veritables intereſts, qui 
ſeront de conſerver Pamitic de votre Majeſtẽ; et qu'il eſt juſte de ſe rap- 
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porter de ſes affaires pour le dedans a ce qu'il en jugera lui meme. Je ai 
pas cru, ſire, devoir combattre, ſans y avoir penſẽ murement, une rẽſolu- 
tion deja priſe, et que mes raiſons n' auroient pas fait changer: Pai mẽme 
eſtime qu'il ẽtoit de la dignitẽ de votre Majeſte que je ne paruſſe pas in- 
timide d'une aſſemblẽe de parlement, pour les feuls intereſts de votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ, quand le Roy d' Angleterre temoigne n' en rien apprehender. Milord. 
Rocheſter m' eſt venu trouver ce matin de la part de ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique, 
pour m' expliquer plus au long les motifs de la convocation d'un parlement; 
it a ajoute A tout ce que le Roi "Angleterre m'avoit dit, que s'il n' avoit 
prevenu les requetes qu'on lui alloit faire, le garde des ſceaux et le Marquis 
d' Halifax n'auroient pas manque de le preſſer {aſſembler un parlement; 
qu'il avoit voulu les prevenir, et faire connoitre que ce qu'il fait vient de 
ſon pur mouvement; que Pavantage preſent qu'il tire de cette declara- 
tion eſt de ſe mettre en poſſeſſion du revenu quavoit le feu Roy d' Angleterre, 
auſſi bien que de ſa couronne; qu'il auroit ẽtẽ trop- à charge à votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ s'il avoit ẽtẽ oblige de lui demander des ſecours auſſi conſiderables 
que ceux dont il auroit eu beſoin; que ce qu'il fait ne Pexempte pas d'avoir 
recours X votre Majeſtẽ; et qu'il eſpere qu'elle voudra bien dans les com- 
mencemens de ſon regne Paider à en ſoutenir les poids ; que cette nouvelle 
obligation, jointe à tant d'autres, 'engagera encore d' avantage a ne ſe pas 
departir du chemin, qu'il a cru que le feu Roy fon frere devoit tenir à 
egard de votre Majeſtẽ; que ce ſera le moyen de le faire independent du 
parlement, et de ſe mettre en état de ſe ſoutenir ſans parlement, fi on lui. 
refuſe la continuation des revenus dont le feu Roi jouiſſoit. 


Milord Rocheſter n'a obmis aucune des raiſons qu'il a cru propres à me 
convaincre, que votre Majeſtẽ n'hazarde rien en ſecourant prẽſentement le 
Roi d' Angleterre d'une ſomme conſiderable; que c'eſt ſoutenir ſon ouvrage 
et le mettre en ẽtat de ne fe jamais dementir; que pour lui, il n'a point: 
change de ſentimens, et que ſon opinion ẽtoit que le Roi ſon maitre ne ſe 
peut bien ſoutenir ſans Vaide et le ſecours de votre Majeſtẽ; que ce ſeroit 
le laiſſer à la merci de ſon peuple, et en ẽtat d' etre ruinẽ, fi votre Majeſtẽ 
ne lui donnoit pas de nouvelles marques de ſon amitiẽ dans une occalion fi 
decifive; et que de ce commencement dẽpendoit tout le bonheur de ſon 
maitre. 
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19 15 Tranſlation. 
Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the X IV th. —Fames's apo- 
Ia to France for calling a parliament. His averſion to parliaments. — [is 


arbitrary VIEWS, His Zeal for Popery. — Gives a hint for money from 
France. 
February 19, 1685. 
b 0 evening the King of England took me into his cloſet, and 
after having talked to me upon ſeveral home affairs of no great im- 
portance; he ſaid, © You may be perhaps ſurpriſed, but I hope you will 
be of my opinion when I have told you my reaſons. I haye reſolved to 
call a parliament immediately, and to aſſemble it in the month of May. 1 
ſhall publiſh at the ſame time a declaration that I am to maintain myſelf 
in the enjoyment of the ſame reyenues the King my brother had. With- 
out this proclamation for a parliament, I ſhould hazard too much by ta- 
king poſſeſſion directly of the revenue which was eſtabliſhed during the 
lifetime of my deceaſed brother. It is a deciſive ſtroke for me to enter 
into poſſeſſion and enjoyment. For hereafter it will be much more eaſy 
for me either to put off the aſſembling of parliament, or to maintain 
myſelf by other means which may appear more convenient for me. Many 
people will ſay that I determine too haſtily in calling a parliament ; but 
if I waited Ionger I ſhould loſe the merit of it. I know the Engliſh ; 
you muſt not ſhew them any fear in the beginning; the malecontents 
would have formed cabals to demand a parliament, and thereby have gain- 
ed the favour of the nation, which they would afterwards have abuſed. 
I know very well that I ſhall yet find difficulties to furmount, but I ſhall 
get the better of them, and put myſelf in a condition to ſhow my grati- 
tude for the infinite obligations I am under to the King your maſter.” 


« ] know into what difficulties the deceaſed King my brother was 
thrown when he ſuffered himſelf to waver with regard to France: I will 
take good care to hinder parliament from medling in foreign affairs, and 
will put an end to the ſeſſion as ſoon as I ſee the members ſhow any * 
will.” 


3: It is your part to explain to the King your maſter what I ſay to you, 
that he may have no cauſe to complain of my having taken ſo haſtily, 
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ſo important a reſolution, without conſulting him as I ought to do, and 
will do in every thing; but I ſhould have hurt my affairs extremely if I 
had deferred it only eight days; for I ſhould have continued deprived of 
revenues which I now preſerve, and the leaſt oppoſition on the part of 
thoſe who refuſed to pay the duties, would have engaged me in levying 
them by force: inſtead of which, I ſhall pretend now that I have the 
law on my ſide, and it will be very eaſy for me to reduce thoſe who would 
oppoſe what J do.” | 


— 
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To this the King of England added all kinds of proteſtations of grati- 
tude and attachment to your Majeſty; he told me, that without your 
ſupport and protection, he could undertake nothing of what he deſigned 
in favour of the Catholicks; that he knew well enough he ſhould never 
be in ſafety, till a liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſhed firmly in their fa- 
vour in England: that it was to this he was wholly to apply himſelf as ſoon 
as he ſaw a poſſibility; that I had ſeen with what facility he had been 
acknowledged and proclaimed King; and that the reſt would come about in 
the ſame manner, by his conducting himſelf with firmneſs and wiſdom. 
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I told his Britannic Majeſty, I would not take upon. me to make an an- 
ſwer upon the ſpot to what he had done me the honour to ſay to me; that 
I could never doubt the ſincerity. of his ; ſentiments with regard to your 
Majeſty, and believed him too wiſe and too able to do any thing which 

might alter an union founded on ſo much experience and reaſon; that 
I would give your Majeſty an account of what he had ſaid, and when I had 
thought upon it, would tell him my ſentiments freely, which ought to be 
of no weight till I ſpoke to him on your Majeſty's part; that I could, 
however, tell him of myſelf, without thinking more of it, that your Ma- 
jeſty is in ſuch a ſituation, as to have nothing to defire for the augmen- 
tation of your power and grandeur ; that you had put limits to your con- 
queſts at a time, when you might eaſily have augmented them; that your 
friendſhip for the deceaſed King of England, and for him to whom I had 
the honour to ſpeak, had engaged you to ſupport their interetts and choſe 
of monarchy in this country; that God had bleſſed your Majeity's deſigns 
every where, and I was aſſured you would feel a ſenſible joy at his ele- 
vation to the government of three kingdoms ; that I doubted not but his 
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conduct would always be conformable to what he owed to his reputation, 
and to his real intereſts, which were to preſerve your Majeſty's friendihip ; 
and that it was juſt he ſhould act with regard to the interior affairs of his 
kingdom as he ſhould judge proper himſelf, I did not think myſelf, Sire, 
obliged to diſpute without mature deliberation, a reſolution already taken, 


and which my arguments would not have altered: I even eſteemed it for 


your Majeſty's dignity, that I ſhould not appear intimidated by a meeting 
of parliament, on account of your Majeſty's intereſts alone, when the King 
of England ſhewed ſo little apprehenſion of his own. 


Lord Rocheſter came to me this morning from his Britannick Majeſty, 
to explain more at large his motives for calling a parliament z he added, 
to what the King of England had ſaid, that if he had not prevented 
the requeſts whigh would have been made to him, the Keeper of the 
Great Seal and the Marquis of Halifax would not have failed to preſs him 
to aſſemble a parliament ; that his intention was to prevent them, and ſhew 
that what he did was of his own free motion; that the preſent advantage 
he means to draw from this declaration is, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
the revenue which the late King had, as well as of his crown; that it 
would have been chargeable to your Majeſty, if he had been obliged to 
aſk of you ſuch conſiderable ſupplies as thoſe he would have had occaſion 
for ; that what he does, does not however exempt him from having recourſe 
to your Majeſty; and he hoped, that in the beginning of his reign your 
Majeſty would help him to ſupport the weight of it; and that this freſh obli- 
gation, joined to many others, would engage him ſtill more not to depart 
from the road which he uſed to think. the deceaſed King, his brother, 
ſhould have kept with regard to your Majeſty : that this will be the means 
to make him independant of parliament, and to put him in a condition of 


ſupporting himſelf without parliament, if they ſhould refuſe him the con- 
tinuation of the revenues which the deceaſed King enjoyed, 


Lord Rocheſter omitted none of the arguments which he thought would 
convince me, that your Majeſty hazarded nothing in ſupporting the King of 
England at preſent with a conſiderable ſum of money ; that it is ſupporting 
the work of this Prince, and putting it out of his power ever to ſwerve from 
it; that as for himſelf, he had not changed his ſentiments, and his opinion was, 


that the King, his Maſter, cc ild not ſupport himſclf without your Majeſty's 
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aid and fupplies ; that it would leave him to the mercy of his people, and in 
a condition of being ruined, if your Majeſty did not give him new marks 
of your friendſhip in ſo deciſive a conjuncture; and that from this begin- 
ning depended all his maſter's good fortune.“ 


Such were the views of James. Louis, on his part again, prepared 
to make the ſame uſe of that Prince which he had made of his brother, 
and by the ſame means. For without waiting for James's hints for mo- 
ney, mentioned in this letter of the 19th of February, he had, as ſoon as 
he heard of the death of Charles, ordered money to be remitted to Barillon, 
for the ſervice of King James. What effect that produced in the court of 
England will be ſeen in the following diſpatch. 


Extrait d'une depiche de M. Barillon au Roy, 1685, Fevrier 26. 


« FE. recùs avant hier la depeche de votre Majeſte du 20 de ce mois, par le 

J retour du courrier que Pavois depeche; Pallai à inſtant trouver le 
Roi d' Angleterre; je lui donnai la lettre de la main de votre Majeſté, 
qu'il etit la bontẽ de me faire lire; il me parut recevoir avec une enticre 
ſenſibilitè les temoignages de Pamitic de votre Majeſte ; je crus n'en de- 
voir pas faire a deux fois, et ne pas differer a Vinformer du ſoin que votre 
Majeſte avoit eu, d'aſſembler en fi peu de tems des lettres de change pour la 
ſomme de cinq cent mille livres, et de me les envoyer à fin que j'en puiſſe 
faire Puſage qui conviendroit a fon ſervice. Ce Prince fùt extremement 
ſurpris, et me dit, les larmes aux yeux, Il nèappartient qu*au Rot votre 
maitre d'agir d'une maniere {1 noble et fi pleine de bonte pour moi; je 
vous avoue, que je ſuis plus ſenſible à ce qu'il fait en cela, qu' à tout ce 
qui peut arriver dans la ſuite de ma vie; car je vois dairement le fonds de 
ſon cœur, et combien il a envie que mes affaires proſperent; il a etẽ au de- 
vant de ce que je pouvois deſirer, et a prẽvenu mes beſoins; je ne ſaurois 
jamais reconnoitre aſſez un tel procede ; temoignez lui ma reconnaiſſance, 
et ſoiez garant de Pattachement que Jaurai tout ma vie pour lui.“ 


Je ne ſaurois, Sire, exprimer quelle jote eat ce Prince de voir une ſi 
prompte et {i ſolide marque de Famitie de votre Majeſte, et la prompti- 
tude avec la quelle votre Majeſtẽ avoit envoye une ſomme auſſi conſide- 
rable. Je lui dis, que pour ne rien derober a ce qu'il deyoit a votre Mas 
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jeſtẽ, je lui avouerois franchement, que dans le trouble ou je me trouvois 
au moment de la mort du feu Roi d' Angleterre, je n'avois ſongs qu' a de- 
pecher un courrier pour en informer votre Majeſte, et que je ne lui avois 
pas repreſentẽ combien il importoit de lui envoyer un prompt ſecours; 
que ſi en cela j'avois fait un manquement, 11 ẽtoit bien rẽparẽ par ce que 
votre Majeſte a fait. Le Roy d' Angleterre m'interrompit, et dit, qu'il 
ne pouvoit aſſez admirer la prevoyance de votre Majeſtẽ, et le ſoin de lui 
donner fi promptement une marque fi eſſentielle de fon amitiẽ; que votre 
Majeſt- n'y feroit point trompee ; et qu'il ſe ſouviendroit de ce qu'elle fai- 
ſoit pour lui affermir la couronne ſur fa tète. 


Des que je fus ſorti, il s'enferma avec milord Rocheſter, milord 
Sonderland, et milord Godolfin, et leur conta ce que je lui avois dit de 
la part de votre Majeſte, en des termes qui ajoutent encore a ceux dont il 
s' etoit ſervi avec moi. [ls vinrent Pun aprẽs l'autre me dire a Poreille que 
J Javois donne la vie au Roi leur maitre, et que quoi qu'il ſe tint aſſure de 
Pamitie de votre Majaſte, cette derniere preuve, donnee fi à propos, Vobli- 
geoit au dela de tout ce qu'on pouvoit croire. 


Je m'attendois bien, que ce que votre Majeſté a fait, produiroit un 
bon effet, mais je ne croiois pas en recevoir tant de temoignages de recon- 
noiſſance, et je vols par Ia, que peutetre avoit on voulu inſpirer au Roi 
d' Angleterre quelque crainte que votre Majeſts ne feroit pas de grands 
efforts pour le ſoutenir. Je dis pourtant cela de moi meme, car Jai vu 
dans tous les diſcours de ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique une grande confiance en 
Pamitic de votre Majeſte. 


Je dois lui rendre compte de ce qui s'etoit paſſe la veille; j'eus une 
conference avec les trois miniſtres. Milord Rocheſter, comme preſident du 
conſeil, m'expliqua en peu de mots ce qu'ils avoient charge du Roy leur 
maitre de me dire, qui ſe terminoit à repreſenter a votre Majeſte le beſoin 


de ſes affaires, et combien il lui importoit d'ctre ſecouru dans le commence- 
ment de ſon regne. 


Milord Rocheſter entra enſuite dans la diſcuſſion de traits fait avec le 
feu Roy d' Angleterre; nous convinmes de tout, meme de ce qui reſtoit 
Pour le parfait payement des-trois annees de ſubſide echiies. Milord Ro- 
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cheſter dit qu'il y avoit eu toujours entre lùi et moi un differend ſur le 


compte, en ce qu'il s' ẽtoĩt attendu, et avoit cru, que votre Majeſtẽ donne - 
roit deux millions par an, pendant trois ans; qu'il ẽtoit vrai que Pavois dit 
de mon cote, que je ravois jamais en pouvoir de promettre que quinze 
cent mille livres pour chacune des deux derniers annẽes; que cette difficultẽ 
n' avoiĩt pas etẽ terminẽe; et que Pon ravoit pas meme parle de la quatrieme 
annẽe, qui eſt preſqu' echiie, parcequ'on ne prevoyoit pas que votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ eut voulu diſcontinuer un ſubſide au feu Roy d' Angleterre, dont, la 
conduite en tout Etoit ſi agreable a votre Majeſtẽ, et s' etoit ſi peu dẽmentie 
en toutes occaſions. Je rẽpondis à cela, que je ne prendrois pas le parti de 
rien conteſter ſur des matieres de fait, à moins qu'elles ne fuſſent entiere- 
ment conſtantes; que je n'avois pu excẽder mes pouvoirs, et que je ne 
Pavois pas fait, ainſi qu'il n'y avoit qu? à ſe tenir à ce que dont nous etions 
con venus; et que je ne laiſſerois pas de repreſenter a votre Majeſte tout ce 
qui s' etoiĩt dit par eux, àfin qu'elle vit ce qu'elle jugeroit convenable i ſom: 
ſervice, et au bien des affaires du Roy d' Angleterre. 


Milord Rocheſter finit en diſant, nous n'avons jamais eu de conteſtation;, 
Monſieur PAmbaſſadeur et moi; car comme ce que le Roy ſon. maitre a 
fourni, etoit une gratification ſans conditions, je n'etois pas en droit de diſ- 
puter ſur le plus ou le moins; je crois pourtant, que ce que nous avons 
fait enſemble a ẽtẽ pour le ſervice des deux Roys, et que Pun et autre ne 
gen font pas mal trouves : il ajouta que ſon ſentiment etoit de traiter encore 
de la meme maniere, et d'ẽtablir une confiance et une liaiſon pareille à celle 
qui a deja ſi bien reuſſi. Je convins de ce qu'il avoit avance ; j'y ajoutai 
que quoique le feu Roi d' Angleterre ne ſe fut pas oblige formellement à 
renoncer à ſon: traits avec PEſpagne, il avoit neanmoins tenu ſur cela la 
conduite qu'on en devoit attendre; que le Roy d'àpreſent etoit encore plus 
libre; et qu'il n'etoit en aucune fagon du monde oblige ace traitẽ, de Pexe- 
cution du quel le Roy ſon frere avoit juge <tre ſuffiſamment diſpenſe. Les 
trois miniſtres convinrent de ce que je diſois, et me dirent, que le Roy leur 
maitre ſe tenoit entierement degage de I obligation, ou <toit entre le feu 
Roy, quelque legere qu'elle fut. | 


Je promis d'ecrire à votre Majeſte efficacement pour favoriſer la de- 
mande, que devoit faire milord Churchil à votre Majeſtẽ, d'un ſecours pre- 
ſent et conſiderable. Nous eumes hier une autre conference par ordre de 
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fa Majeſte Britannique, mais il ne fat plus queſtion de rien de ce qui avoit 
ẽtẽ craitẽ dans la precedente. Les miniſtres s'efforcerent, Pun apres l'autre, 
a me faire entendre, qu'ils ne croioient plus devoir ni capituler ni diſcuter 
les intereſts du Roy leur maitre avec moi; que votre Majeſte les avoit mis 
en etat de ne rien dire; et qu'un procede ſi franc et ſi genereux de ſa part 
avoit oblige le Roy leur maitre a leur donner ordre de me temoigner ſa re- 
connoiſſance, et de me prier de la repreſenter à votre Majeſte telle qu'il la 
reſſent; que milord Chercheil n'avoit autre charge que de remercier votre 
Majeſtẽ, et que pour le ſurplus, on ſe remettoit a ce que je connoiſſoĩs de 
Fetat des affaires pour porter votre Majeſte a faire ce qu'il lui plairoit, 
jugeant que Von ne devoit rien demander a un Prince qui a prevenu ce qu'on 
pouvoit attendre de lui. 


Le Roy d'Angleterre me parla hier pluſieurs fois, et me dit, qu'il eſt 
penetrẽ de reconnoiſſance, et qu'il fe croit en etat de ne rien craindre, etant 
aſſure comme il Veſt de Pamitie de votre Majeſte. Je me ſuis peut etre 
trop etendu ſur tout cela, mais il eſt, ce me ſemble à propos, que votre 
Majeſte connoiſſe combien ſa Majeſte Britannique et ſes miniſtres ont ẽtẽ 
fenſibles à ce que votre Majeſte a fait. Je n'ai point encore donne d'argent, 
il faut quelques jours pour Pecheance des lettres de change, dont on ne 
veut pas mème que je preſſe trop le payement, pour ne pas faire ſoup- 
conner a la bourſe ce qui ſe paſſe; ainſi je recevrai encore des ordres de 
votre Majeſte, avant que je fois en etat de faire aucun payement conſider- 
able. It ne me paroit pas meme qu'on ait aucune inquietude icy de toucher 
de argent; on ſe fie tellement a votre Majeſtẽ, que l'on croit l'argent auſſi 
bien chez moi que gil etoit a Withal. Je ſuis peutẽtre trompẽ, mais 
je ne penſe pas que votre Majeſtẽ puiſſe rien faire qui lui ſoit de plus grande 
utilite pour Pavenir, que d'avoir prevenu ce que Von pouvoit deſirer en une 
occaſion ſi importante. 


Sa Majeſtẽ Britannique me dit encore hier au ſoir. Je ne regarde pas 
Petat ou je ſuis, mais Petat ou je pouvois Etre. Tout eſt paiſible en 
Angle terre et en Ecoſſe; mais le Roy votre maitre m'a ſecouru dans un tems 
qu'il ne pouvoit ſavoir sil y auroit une ſedition à Londres, et ſi je nen ſe- 
rois pas chaſſc.“ 3 


Al. 


Tranſlation. 


Extraft of a diſpatch from Monſieur Barillon to Louis the XIVth.—Touis 
ſends James 500,000 livres. — James receives it with tears in his gyes,—The 
Joy of Sunderland, Rocheſter, and Godolphin.—Churchil! ſant to France to 
aſk more money. 

February 26, 1685. 

& Received the day before yeſterday your Majeſty's diſpatch of the 2oth 

of this month by the return of the courier Iſent. ] went that inſtant 
to wait on the King of England. I gave him the letter of your Majeſty's 
hand, which he was ſo good as to make me read: he ſeemed to receive 

your Majeſty's teſtimonies of friendſhip with the greateſt ſenſibility. I 

thought I could not delay informing him of your Majeſty's care in getting 

in ſo ſhort a time, bills of exchange for the ſum of five hundred houſand 
livres, and ſending them to me, in order to my making ſuch uſe of them 
as ſhould be moſt conducive to his ſervice. This Prince was extremely 
ſurprized, and ſaid with tears in his eyes, It is the part of the King your 
maſter alone, to act in a manner ſo noble, and ſo full of goodneſs to me. 


I own to you that I feel more ſenſibly what he has done in this, than any 


thing that may happen to me in the courſe of my life: for I plainly ſee the 
bottom of his heart, and how deſirous he is that my affairs may proſper, 
He has even outrun what I could poſſibly wiſh, and has prevented my 
wants. I can never enough acknowledge ſuch a proceeding. Inform him 
of my gratitude, and be my pledge for the attachment I ſhall for ever have 
to him.” 


I cannot, Sire, expreſs what joy this Prince had to ſce ſo ſpeedy and fo 
ſolid a proof of your Majeſty's friendſhip, and the readineſs with which 
you had ſent ſo conſiderable a ſum. I told him that not to detract from 
what he owed to your Majeſty, I would frankly own'to him, that in the 
trouble I was in at the time of the deceaſed King of England's death, 1 
had thought of nothing further than diſpatching a courier to inform your 
Majeſty of it; and that I had not repreſented how much it imported to 
ſend him a ſpeedy ſupply; and if in this I had been guilty of a neglect, it 
was well repaired by what your Majeſty had done. The King of England 
interrupted me, and ſaid, he could not ſufficiently admire your Majeſty's 
foreſight and care in giving him fo ſpecdily ſuch an eſſential mark of your 
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friendſhip; that your Majeſty ſhould not be deceived, and that he would 
remember what you had done to fix the crown upon his head. 


As ſoon as I was gone, he ſhut himſelf up with the Lords Rocheſter, 
Sunderland and Godolphin, and informed them of what I had told him on 
the part of your Majeſty in terms which added ſtill to thoſe which he had 
uſed tome: they came to me one after the other to whiſper in my ear, that 
I had given life to the King their maſter ; and that though he had aſſured 
himſelf of your Majeſty's friendſhip, this laſt proof of it given ſo apro- 
pos, obliged him beyond all that could be believed. 


I expected that what your Majeſty has done would produce a good 
effect, but could not believe I ſhould receive ſo many teſtimonies of gra- 
titude; and I ſee by it that people were willing to have created a fear in 
the King of England that your Majeſty would not make any great 
efforts to ſupport him: I ſay this, however, of myſelf; for I have ſeen, 


from all the diſcourſes of his Britannick Majeſty, a great confidence in 
your Majeſty's friendſhip, 


I muſt give your Majeſty an account of what paſſed in the evening: I 
had a conference with the three miniſters : Lord Rocheſter, as Preſident of 
the council, explained to me in few words what they had in charge from 
the King their maſter to ſay to me, which ended in repreſenting the ne- 
ceſſity of his affairs, and how much it imported him to receive ſupplies in 

the beginning of his reign. 


Lord Rocheſter then entered into the diſcuſſion of the treaty made. with 
the deceaſed King of England, We agreed on every thing, even as to 
what remained for the complete payment of the three laſt years ſubſidy, 
Lord Rocheſter ſaid, there had always been a difference between him and 
me in accounting. Becauſe he always expected and believed that your Ma- 
jeſty would give two millions a year during three years ; that it was true I 
had always ſaid on my ſide that I had never had a power to promiſe more 
than fifteen hundred thouſand livres for each of the two laſt years; that 
this difficulty had not been ended; and that they had not even ſpoken of 
the fourth year which was now almoſt elapſed, becauſe they did not foreſee 
that your Majeſty would have diſcontinued the deceaſed King of 
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England's ſubſidy, whoſe conduct upon the whole was fo agreeable to 
your Majeſty, and been fo uniform on all occaſions. To this I anſwered, 
that I could not take upon me to diſpute any thing on matters of fact, 
unleſs they were quite plain ; that I could not exceed my powers, and 
had not done it, ſo that we could only keep to what was agreed on; 
and that I ſhould not fail to repreſent to your Majeſty all that they had 
ſaid, to the end you might judge what was convenient for your ſervice 
and the advantage of the King of England's affairs, 


Lord Rocheſter finiſhed by ſaying, The ambaſiador and I never had 
a conteſt ; for as what the King his maſter gave was a gratification with- 
out conditions, I had no right to diſpute upon the more or le; I believe 
however that what we did together has been for the ſervice of the two 
Kings, and that neither the one nor the other has been the worſe for it. 
He added, it was his opinion ſtill to treat in the ſame manner, and to 
eſtabliſh a confidence and union ſimilar to that which had already ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well. I agreed in what he advanced: and added, that though 


the deceaſed King of England was not formally obliged to renounce his 


treaty with Spain, he had nevertheleſs preſerved that conduct with regard 
to it which could have been expected; that the preſent King was ſtill 
more free from the treaty with Spain, and not in any ſhape obliged to a 
treaty, from the execution of which even the King his brother thought 
himſelf ſufficiently diſpenſed. The three miniſters agreed to what I ſaid, 
and told me that the King their maſter held himſelf entirely diſengaged 
from the obligation, however light it was, which the deceaſed King had 
entered into. 


I promiſed to write effectually to your Majeſty to favour the demand 
Lord Churchill is to make of a preſent and conſiderable ſupply. We had 
yeſterday another conference by his Britannick Majeſty's orders, but there 
was nothing more ſaid on what was treated of in the preceding one; 
the miniſters ſtrove one after another to make me underſtand that they 
did not think it their duty to capitulate, or diſculs the intereſts of the 
King their maſter with me; that your Majeſty had put it out of their 
power to ſay any thing; and that a proceeding ſo frank and ſo generous 
on your part had obliged the King their maſter to give them orders to aſ- 
fure -me of his gratitude, and to beg me to repreſent it to your Majeſty 


e 


ſuch as he feels it; that Lord Churchill had no other charge than to 
thank your Majeſty ; and for any thing further, they appealed to what! 
knew of the ſtate of affairs to induce your Majeſty to do what you ſhall 


pleaſe, judging that they ought not to aſk any thing from a Prince who had 
prevented what they might have expected from him, 
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The King of England ſpoke to me ſeveral times yeſterday and ſaid, 
that he is penetrated with gratitude, and that he believes he has nothing to 
fear, being aſſured as he is of your Majeſty's friendſhip. I have perhaps 
too much enlarged upon all this, but it appeared neceſſary that your Ma- 
jeſty ſhould know how much his Britannick Majeſty and his miniſters have 
been ſenſible of what you have done. I have not yet given any money, 
It will be ſome days before the bills of exchange become due, the pay- 
ment of which they would not have me preſs too much, leſt a ſuſpicion 
ſhould ariſe upon Change of what is paſſing; ſo that I may {till receive 
your Majeſty's orders again before I can make any conſiderable payment; 
it does not even appear that they have any uneaſineſs here about the 
money. They confide ſo much in your Majeſty that they believe the 
money as ſafe with me as at Whitehall; I may be deccived, but I do not 
think your Majeſty could have done any thing of greater uſe to you 
for the future, than having prevented what they might have deſired on ſo 
important an occaſion, 


His Britannick Majeſty ſaid again to me yeſterday in the evening, I 
don't regard the ſtate in which I am at preſent, but the ſtate in which 1 
may be. Allis peaceable in England and Scotland ; but the King your 
Maſter helped me at a time when it could not be known if there might 


not be a ſedition in London, and whether I ſhould not be driven out of 
it.“ | 


pe EEE — 


Upon the death of King Charles, the Prince of Orange endeavoured 
to bring about a reconciliation between King James and himſelf, and for 
this purpoſe ſent over Monſieur Overkerque from Holland, and wrote 
humſelf to the King's miniſter the Lord High Treaſurer Rocheſter to im 
treat his good offices. James received his advances with the ſame nfu- 


cerity with which he ſuſpected they were made. 
Parr I. P 
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Barillon writes on the 26th of February 1684-5, that it having been ſaid 
the Prince of Orange was to wait upon the King to vindicate himſelf, 
the King told Barillon that he would receive the viſit, if the Prince 
aſked leave to make it: Barillon adds; « Il y entre un peu de plaiſir, 
que ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique prendra de voir ce Prince reduit à ſe foumettre,”” 
«© There enters into the matter a little pleaſure, which his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty will take to ſee the Prince reduced to ſubmiſſion,” 


On the firſt March 1684-5, Barillon writes that James, on making an 
apology to him for having written to the Prince of Orange upon the death 
of King Charles, uſed theſe words: Qu'il lui avoir ecrit deux lignes de 
ſa main, pour lui donner ſimplement part de la nouvelle, ſans y ajouter 
aucune autre temoignage ny d' amitie ny de bienveillance.” „ That he 
had written him two lines with his hand, merely to inform him of the 


news, without adding any other teſtimony either of friendſhip or good 


In the Depot. 


will.” The letter of notification is in King William's. box, and confirms. 
Barillon's relation. It is in the following words. 


James the IId, to the Prince of Orange. — Noetiſies the death of King 
Charles. | 


TI Whitehall, February 6, 168 f. 
« I Have only time to tell you, that it has pleaſed God Almighty, to take 
out of this world, the King my brother. You. will from others have 
an account of what diſtemper he died of, and that all the uſual ceremo- 
nies were performed this day in proclaiming me King in the city, and 
other parts. I muſt end, which I do, with aſſuring you, you ſball find 
me as kind to you as you can expect.“ | 


On the 8th of March. 1685, Barillon writes to his court, that James 
told him he was. obliged to preſerve appearances with the Prince of Or- 
ange, in order to prevent the popular party from finding a head, and to: 
make them believe the Prince and he were united.; but that the King 
added, he knew the Prince too, well to. be deceived. by him. 


The following diſpatch gives a particular account of what paſſed be- 
tween King James, and Monſieur. Overkirk when the Prince ſent. him to 
England. 


1 APPEN DI X. 
| Extrait dunt dipiche de M. Barillon au Roy, | 
Mars 1, 1683. 
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* Arrive de Whithall : le Roy d' Angleterre tna mens ce ſoir dans ſon In che Depot, 


cabinet, et m'a dit que le Sieur Ouerkerque lui avoit fait demander 
une audience particuliere un peu avant fon ſouper; que l' aiant admis, il 
lui avoit dit, M. le Prince d' Orange non ſeulement ſe repentoit de ſa con- 
duite auprẽs du feu Roy d' Angleterre, mais qu'il reconnoifſoit de bonne 
foi les fautes qu'il aveit commiſes envers ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique à preſent 
tegnante; qu'il fera tout ce que ſera en fon pouvoir pour les reparer, et 
pour metiter ſos bonnes graces par une ſoumiſſion entiere a ſes volontss, et 
un attachement ſincere à ſes intereſts ; et qu'il ſuivroit ponctuellement ce 
qui lui ſeroit preſcrit. Le Roy d' Angleterre m'a dit que ſa reponſe avoit 
ẽtẽ, qu'il verfoit toujours avec plaiſir M. le Prince d' Orange dans ſon 
devoir et temoigner un veritable repentir du paſſe, mais qu'il ne pouvoit 
admettre ſes ſoumiſſions, ni croire les proteſtations qu'on lui feroit de ſa 
part ſincere, fi {a ſoumiſſion n' ẽtoit entiere et ſans exception; que le feu 
Roy d' Angleterre et lui avoient etabli une liaiſon avec votre Majeſte à la 
quelle M. le Prince d' Orange avoit toujours ẽtẽ oppoſe, et que s'il vou- 
loit changer de ſentimens à l' egard du dedans de Angleterre, il falloit 
le faire auſſi A I ẽgard de votre Majeſtẽ, et tenir une conduite differente 
de celle qu'il a tenue depuis longtems à ſon ẽgard; que ce premier 
pas etoit d' une abſolue nẽceſſitẽ, afin qu'il put ajouter quelque foi à ce 
qui lui ſeroit dit de la part de M. le Prince d' Orange.” 


Tranflation. 


Extra of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th—YJames refuſes 


to receive the ſubmiſſions of the Prince of Orange, unleſs he ſhall connett 
himſelf with France. a 

| March 1, 1685. 

1 Am juſt come from Whitehall: the King of England took me this 

evening into his cloſet, and told me that Mr. Overkerque had aſked 

a private audience of him a little before ſupper ; that having admitted 

kim, he ſaid, that the Prince of Orange not only repented of his con- 

gudt to the deceaſed King of England, but ſincerely ene * 
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faults he had committed towards his Britannick Majeſty now reigning; 
that he would do all in his power to make reparation, and to merit his 
good graces by an entire ſubmiſſion to his will, and a ſincere attachment 
to his intereſts; ; and would follow punctually what ſhould be prefcribed 
to him. The King of England told me his anſwer was, that it would 
always give him pleaſure to ſee the Prince of Orange in his duty, and 
ſnew a true repentance of what was paſſed; but he could not admit his 
ſubmiſſions, nor believe the proteſtations made on his part to be ſincere, 
if his ſubmiſſion was not complete, and without exception; that the de- 
ceaſed King of England and himſelf had maintained an union with your 
Majeſty, which the Prince of Orange had always oppoſed ; and if he 
inclined to change his ſentiments with regard to the home affairs of Eng- 
land, he mult allo do it with regard to your Majeſty, and obſerve a dif- 


ferent conduct from that which he had held for a long time paſt with re- 


gard to you; that this firſt ſtep was abſolutely neceſſary in order to his. 


being able to give any credit to what might be ſaid on the Prince of 
Orange's part,” 


Barillon writes to his court on the 5th and 19th of March, 1683, that 
James had deſired of Overkirk that the Prince ſhould remove the Duke of 
Monmouth from Holland, and his adherents from the Britiſh regiments 
in the Dutch ſervice, and had renewed his application for the Prince's 
attaching himſelf to France; that the Prince had conſented to the two 
firſt articles, but had avoided giving an anſwer upon the laſt, Part of this 
relation is alſo confirmed by the following letters from the King and his 
Queen to the Prince, in King William's box. 


King James to the Prince of Orange.—1s pleaſed with the conceſſions which 
the Prince has made: | 


Whitehall, March 6, 1685. 


HIS FER zuſt before dinner, as I came from ſeeing one of the re- 
giments of guards in Hyde Park, I received your's of the 113th, 


«T3 


with which, and what M. Overkerk ſaid to me ſince, I am fully fatisfied, 


and ſhall rely upon the aſſurance you gave me in your letter, and what he 
ſaid to me from you, which has had all the effect with me you can deſire. 
It is now very late, and I have had ſo much buſineſs all this day, till now, 


XK PEN PBI 

that I have not time to ſay all J intended; and as to the propoſing 
ſome officers to you, in the place of thoſe you have turned out, by the 
next I ſhall recommend ſome to you, and ſhall ſoon diſpatch Skelton into 
Holland to you, in the room of Mr. Chudleigh ; and you may be ſure, 
that ſo long as you keep thoſe meaſures with me which you profeſs, of 
which I make no doubt, you ſhall find me as kind to you as you can 
deſire,” _S 


King James to the Prince of Orange,—T 0 the ſame purpoſe. 


| | Whitehall, March 16, 1685. 
Would not let this- bearer, Mon. Overkerke, return back to you, 
without writing to you by him, and aſſuring you, at the ſame time, that 

it ſhall not be my fault if we do not continue upon very good terms. He 

can give you ſo true an account of all things here, I having informed hun 
the beſt I can of affairs here, ſo that I need ſay no more now, but to aſſure 
you, you ſhall ever find me as kind to you as you can deſire,” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. To the ſame * 


| Whitehall, March 17, 1685. 
WIUar you have written to me lately, and the aſſurances you have 
given by Monſ. Overkerk, have ſo fully ſatisfied me, that I have 
ordered this bearer, Mr. Skelton, (whom I ſend to ſucceed Mr. Chudleigh) 


to aſſure it you from me, and hope, for the time to come, the ſame confi- 


dence will be eſtabliſhed between us, as our near relation and the good of 
our family requires. What elſe I have to ſay, I refer to him, to whom 
you may give entire belief, and have charged him alſo to let you know 
what meaſures I intend to take as to affairs abroad, that there may be no 
miſtakes, and be aſſured I ſhall always be as kind to you as. you can 
deſire,” 


King James's * to the Prince of Orange. —7 the ſame purpoſe. 
Whitehall, March 16, 1685. 
* ES. line you ſent me by Mr. Overke, and the compliments he made 
me frorryou were ſo obliging, that I know not how to thank you 
half enough for it, but J hope you believe that all the marks you give me 
of your friendſhip are very agreeable to me, and ſo mult deſire the conti- 
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nuance of it, which I am ſure I ſhall always deſerve from you; for no- 
thing can ever alter me from being, with all ſincerity, and without com- 
pliments, truly yours, 
M. R. 
Pray follow my example, and write to me without any ceremony, for 
it is not to be minded between ſuch friends as we are.” 


In King William's box there are the two following anſwers from Lord 
Rocheſter to the letters which the Prince of Orange had written him con- 
cerning his deſire to be reconciled to the King. The firſt is without date, 
but muſt have been written before the other, becauſe he receives the 
Prince's advances with a diſtance, as to particulars, which, perhaps, was 
decent in the prime miniſter of another Prince. The other enforces the 
King's deſire of having Monmouth removed from Holland. 


Lord Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange. 


<c "he avec bien de la joye que je viens de recevoir de la part de votre 
Alteſſe des marques de ſon reſouvenir, et c'eſt avec toute le ſoumiſſion 


imaginable que je luy rends trẽs humbles graces de Phonneur qu'elle me 
fait de m'honorer de ſes commandemens, et de toute la bontẽ qu'elle te- 
moigne y avoir pour moy. Je puis aſſurer votre Alteſſe, qu'elle ne ſe trom- 
pera point, en me faiſant Phonneur de croire, que je ne manqueray point a 
mon devoir en tout ce qui ſera de ſon ſervice; tous mes ſouhaits ne tendants 
A rien plus dans ce monde, que de voir votre Alteſſe auſſi bien dans Veſ- 
prit du Roy qu'il convient à une perſonne fi etroitement unie i ſa Majeſts 
par naiſſance et par alliance; à quoi Feſpere voir de ſi grands achemine- 
ments depuis peu, que je ne puis douter d'un bon et heureux fucces. Et 
Je crois ne devoir pas celer i votre Altefſe qu'elle à en ſes mains propres, 
toute ce qu'elle demande; ne vous trompes en vous faiſant accroire que 
vous pouvez avoir beſoin de mes ſervices, ou que mes pauvres ſoins puiſſent 
etre utiles pour un ouvrage de ſi grand importance. Permettez moi de 
vous dire que votre Alteſſe ne doit pas avoir beſoin, et par conſequent ne 
veut avoir, d' entremetteur auprẽs du Roy, et que la forte inclination que 
votre Alteſſe temoigne pour faire ce que le Roy attend de vous, et la bontẽ 
que ſa Majeſtẽ a toujours eu a votre ẽgard, ne peuvent manquer de vous 


combler de joye et de contentement; dans laquelle perſonne au monde n'aura 
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plus de part, que celui qui avec toute forte de ſoumiſſion demande Phon= 


neur de vos bonnes graces, et qui ſera toute fa vie un de vos plus obẽiſſans 
et plus zeles ſerviteurs. 
ROCHESTER.” 


Tranſlation. 


Earl of Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange, written ſoot after the death of 
Charles.—In anſwer to one aſking his good offices with King Fames,— 
General aſſurauces of zeal for bis ſervice. | 


4 is with much j Joy that I have received marks of your Highneſs's re- 

membrance, and it is. with all the ſubmiſſion imaginable that I give 
you moſt humble thanks for the honour which you have done me of ho- 
nouring me with your commands, and for all the goodneſs which you ſhew 
to me in your letter. I can aſfure your Highneſs, that you will not de- 
ceive yourſelf in doing me the honour to believe, that I will never fail in 
my duty in every thing that will be for your ſervice; all my wiſhes tend- 
ing to nothing more in this world, than to ſee your Highneſs as well in 
the favour of the King, as is. proper for a perſon ſo ſtrictly united to his 
Majeſty by birth and by alliance, to which, I hope, I ſee ſuch great ap- 
proaches, within this little time, that I cannot doubt of a good and happy 
ſacceſs. And I think I ought not to conceal from your Highneſs, that you 
have in your own hands every thing you can aſk. Be not deceived in be- 
heving that you can have need of my ſervices, or that my poor cares can 
be uſeful in a work of ſo great importance. Permit me to ſay, that 
your Highneſs ought not to have need of, and conſequently cannot wiſh to 
have a mediator between you and the King, and that the ſtrong inclination 
which your Highneſs ſhews to do what the King expects of you, and the 
goodneſs which his Majeſty has always had with regard to you, cannot fail 
to fill you with joy and contentment: in which nobody in the world will 
have a greater ſhare, than he, who with all ſort of ſubmiſſion, afks the ho- 
nour of your good graces, and who will be all his life one of your moſt 
obedient and zealous ſervants.” 


3 | ROCHESTER. 
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Tord Rocheſter to \ the Prince of Orange.—Adviſes bim 70 remove the Date of. 
Monmouth from Holland. 


<c 1 IVE your Highneſs moſt humble thanks for the favourable ex- 
preſſions you are pleaſed to uſe towards me, in two letters of the roth 


and 13th inſtant, that your Highneſs hath lately honoured me with, and 


ſince you are pleaſed to encourage me in the freedom with which I ſpoke to 
Mom. d'Overkirke and writ to your Highneſs, I think it agreeable to your 
mind, as well as to your ſervice that I ſhould continue it; and therefore I 
beg leave to ſay this to you, as a thing that I cannot but think the King 


would take well of you, though I have not his orders to ſay ſo much ; and 


it is in relation to the Duke of Monmouth, who is ſaid to be always very near 
the Hague, if not in it: upon which I would offer you this in ſhort, that 
as it cannot be for your Highneſs s ſervice that it ſhould be imagined he 
is there with your, privity, ſo it may be preſumed, that conſidering the 
authority your Highneſs hath, and the good intelligence you cannot be ſup- 
poſed to want, that he can be there, and your Highneſs not know it. I hope 
your Highneſs will not be offended with me for ſtating the matter in this 
manner, which I may do the better, becauſe I do not ſuſpect your High- 
neſs is privy to his being there; but then, methinks, your Highneſs might 
let every body ſee, that if you knew he were ſo near you, it would be very 
diſagreeable to you; the conſequence of which would be, that he could 
not ſtay long there, 1 do not believe the King hath the intention of 
driving him from country to country, and to make all places uneaſy to 
him; but, on the other hand, it is not at all neceſſary, nor in truth de- 
cent, conſidering the circumſtances he hath put himſclf in, that he ſhould 
be hovering juſt over againſt England, and as it were always in a readineſs to 
tranſport himſelf. Your Highneſs may be pleaſed to make the beſt uſe 
you think fit of this humble advice that I preſume to offer you ; it is only 
for yourſelf I mention it, and I am the rather induced to it by your own 
commands to me, to advertiſe your Highneſs of any thing that I think 
you might do that would be agreeable to the King, and by an expreſſion 
in your own letter to me, that you do not love to do things by halves 
and fo I leave it to your Highneſs's judgment with all the ſubmiſſion 
that I owe, 


Whitehall, April the 14th, 1685.” 1 
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Theſe letters from James and Lord Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange, 


were ſoon followed by the King's recalling the Prince's favourite Mr. Sid- 


ney (afterwards Earl of Romney) from Holland, where he commanded . 


the Britiſh troops in the Dutch ſervice, and had been envoy from England; 
and by the appointment of Mr. Skellton to be envoy there. It appears 
from Barillon's letter to his court 2gth March 1685, that Skellton had 
orders from James to act in concert with d'Avaux, the French ambaſſador 
at the Hague, and from others of Barillon's letters, that Skellton was al- 
ways ready to irritate James againſt the Prince of Orange. The Prince 
therefore remonſtrated againſt both meaſures, but afterwards ſubmitted. A. 
copy of his letter to King James on this ſubject is in his box, as follows. 


Prince of Orange to James the Second. 
A Fortlandyck, ce 25 Juin, 1685. 
& FE raurois pas manque d'avoir repondu à la lettre que votre Majeſte 


m'a fait Phonneur de nyecrire par le dernier ordinaire, ſi Monſieur de 
Sidney n'avoit ẽtẽ ſur ſoa depart, Je ne puis diſſimiler à votre Majeſte 


que jaurgis fort ſouhaitẽ qu'elle eu trouvẽ bon de Vavoir laiſle icy 3 puiſque | 


je la puis aſſeurer, qu'il n'a jamais eu de miniſtre en ce pais qui y a mieux 
reüſſi, et qui lui a rendu de plus fidels ſervices; il eſt impoſſible auſſi qu'il 
y, aye perſonne qui ſoit plus zelẽ pour ſon ſervice, dequoi je puis repondre; 
et ce ſont là les raiſons qui me le font fort regretter et tous les honnetes gens 


du pais; et qui m'ont obligs à luy donner le regiment de feu Mr. le Comte 


d'Oſſeri, et le comme dement des troupes en chef des ſujets de votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ qui ſont en ce ſervice, meſſiours les Etats n' ayant point trouvẽ bon en ce 
tems de paix de diſpoſer de la charge de general, dequoi Monſieur Sidney 
informera plus particulierement votre Majeſtẽ, et de ce qui $'elt paſſe en 


cette affaire; ne doutant pas qu'elle n'approuve le choix que Jay fait, 


puiſquꝰ aſſeurement je n'aurois peu trouver perſonne qui lui auroit ẽtẽ plus 
hdele, ni plus attache à ſes intereſts: de quoy j oſe demeurer guarand. Je 


ſupphe votre Majeſtẽ de ne point trouver mauvais que je luy repreſente de 


nouveau, le tort qu'elle feroit i ſes intereſts en ce pais fi elle y envoye Mon- 
ſieur Skelton, Je way rien contre ſa perſonne, et meme veux eroire qu'on 
luy a fait tart de quoy on l'accuſẽ: mais c'eſt un choſe que l'on notera 


jamais icy des eſprits des gens, et j'ai encore d'autres raiſons, ſurquoy je | 
me ſuis expliquẽ au long, en un lettre que qᷣ ay ecrit -Pordinaire* paſſ᷑ a 
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milord Hyde, laquelle fans doute il aura communique à votre Majeſte : 
ainſi j eſpere qu'elle ne me voudra point donner cette mortification, d' en- 
voyer ici quelqu'un avec lequel je ne pouyois point vivre en bonne intel- 
ligence: cela n' empechera pourtant pas que je ne tache a ſervir votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ avec la meme ardeur et application que Pay toujours fait: et il n'y a 
rien qui puiſſe arriver, qui me faſſe changer Yinelination fixe et Pattache- 
ment que Jay pour ſes intereſts: et je ſerois Phomme du monde le plus 
malhereux ſi elle nꝰen etoit entierement perſuade, et qu'elle neut la bontẽ 
de me continuer un peu de part en ſes bonnes graces ; puiſque je ſerai 
jaſq'au dernier ſoupir de ma vie, avec plus de zele et de fidelitẽ que qui 
que ce ſoit de | 

Votre Majeſte, &c.” 


. Tranſlation. 


Prince of Orange to Fames the Second, Remonſtrates againſt recalling Sidney,, 
and ſending Skelton as envoy to Holland. 


Fortlaerdyke, June 25th, 1685. 

6 I Would not have failed to have anſwered the letter which your Majeſty 

did me the honour to write me by laſt poſt, if Mr. Sidney had: not 
been going away. I cannot diſſemble with your Majeſty that I could have 
wiſhed your Majeſty had thought proper to have left him here; ſince I can 
aſſure you that there never was a miniſter in this country who ſucceeded' 
better, or who did you more faithful ſervices; it is alſo impoſſible that any 
perſon can be more zealous for your ſervice, for which I can anſwer. And 
theſe are-the reaſons which made me and all the honeſt people of this coun- 
try regret him, and which have obliged me to give-him the regiment of 
the deceaſed Earl of Offery, and the command in chief of your Majeſty's 
ſubjects in this ſervice, the States not having thought proper in this time of 
peace, to diſpoſe of the charge of General, of which Mr. Sidney will in- 
torm your Majeſty more particularly, and of what has paſſed here upon 
that affair. I doubt not your Majeſty will approve of the choice I have 
made, ſince aſſuredly I could: not have found a perſon who would have 
been more faithful to your intereſts, for which I will remain- his pledge: 
L intreat your Majeſty not to take it amiſs, that I repreſent to you anew the 
hurt you will do your intereſt in this country, if you ſend Mr. Skelton to it. 
I have nothing to ſay againſt his perſon, and am even inclined to believe 
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they did him wrong in what he was accuſed of, but it is a thing that never 
can be removed from the imaginations of people here; and I have beſides 
other reaſons, upon which I explained myſelf at large, in a letter which 
I wrote laſt poſt to my Lord Hyde, which, without doubt, he will have 
communicated to your Majeſty ; ſo that I hope you will not mortify me ſo 
far, as to ſend any one here with whom I cannot live in good intelligence. 
That, however, will not prevent me from endeavouring to ſerve your 
Majeſty with the ſame ardour and application which I have always done, 
and nothing can happen which can make me change the fixed inclination 
and attachment which I have for your intereſts ; and I ſhould be the moſt 
unhappy man in the world if you was not perſuaded of it, and ſhould not 
have the goodneſs to continue me a little in your good graces, ſince I ſhall 
be, to the laſt breath of my life, with more zeal and fidelity than any one 
can be, Your Majeſty's, &c. 


* 


—__— Me 


The following letters from King James to the Prince of Orange during 
the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, are in King William's box. 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. —Warns him of Monmouth's intention 
| to rebel. 
St. James's, April 28, 1685. 
1 Received yours, of the zoth, by the laſt poſt, but had not time to let you 
know it on Friday laſt; and by letters, which came over by the ſame pacquet, 
have it confirmed to me, that ſome of the fugitive rebels, which have lurked 
long in Holland, have had a meeting with the Duke of Monmouth there 
very privately, and have ſome deſign in hand on Scotland, or elſewhere, 
and that they have bought arms, and are ſending them by the way of Am- 
ſterdam, for the Weſt Highlands of Scotland, with an intention of making 
a raiſing there; but of this Skelton will give you a further account; and 
this day I ſpake to the ambaſſadors here about the rebels and fugitives that 
are there, that they may be ſent away out of the country, according to 
| what is ſtipulated in the treaty, which, I hope, you will get done, it being 
very neceſſary to have thoſe turbulent traitors driven out of Holland, 
which is all I have to ſay now, but to aſſure you, I ſhall always be as kind 
to you as you can deſire, | 
2 
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James the IId to the Prince of Orange. On the ſame ſubject. 
St. James's, May 5, 1685. 
1 SEE, by the laſt letter I had from you from Loo, of the gth of this 
month, that you were to go very ſoon to the Hague. I hope that the 
ſhips which were to have failed from the Texel, with cannon, arms and 
ammunition for Scotland, have been ſtopped by your's, or the States or- 
ders, before they got out, or that ſome veſſels I have ſent that way may 


have met them; you ſee how buſy and reſtleſs that rebellious party are. 


I hear that Lord Argyle is already gone for Scotland, and that the Duke of 
Monmouth has deſigned to go either after him, or come over hither into. 
England, in a ſhort time, to make, if he can, ſome diſturbance ; but I am: 
preparing for him and the other in both kingdoms. I have reaſon to be- 
lieve that the Duke of Monmouth is ſtill in Holland, either at Rotterdam 
or Amſterdam. The parliament in Scotland have ſettled the Exciſe and 
Cuſtoms upon the crown for ever: tis a good beginning. I have not time 
to ſay more now, but to aſſure you, you ſhall always find me very kind. 
to you. 


8 the IId to the Prince of Orange.—Pexed that ar yle's ſhips have eſcaped. 


| May 12, 1685. 

Oo" Saturday laſt I had yours of the 15th, by which I ſee the orders 

were given. for ſending thoſe fugitives out of your country, and I 
make no doubt but that you will do your part to have it well put in exe- 
cution, you ſeeing how neceſſary it is it ſhould be done. I ſee, by the 
ſame letters, how vexed you are, that the three ſhips, laden with atms and 
ammunition, from Amſterdam, got out to ſea, notwithſtanding the or- 
ders you had given to ſtop them. I hope you will do your part that no 
more follow them, and that you will endeavour to know. whether the Duke 
of Monmouth be gone with them, or remains till in Holland, as it is 
reported. I have ſent all the neceſſary orders both into Scotland and Ire- 
land, in caſe they land there, and for England, I ſuppoſe, they will hard- 
ly think of doing it. As for other matters, all things continue very quiet 
here ; and the parliament being ſo near, I have ſo much buſineſs upon my 
hands, that I have not time to ſay more, but that you ſhall ſtill find me as 


| Kind as you can deſire, 


AP'P-E-N-D 1 X. 
James the Id to the Prince of Orange. —Or 2 ſame Kabel. 


Whitehall, May 19, 1685. 
6G AVE now W to anſwer, the one of the 22d, the other of 
the 25th, and do eaſily believe if you had been at the Hague, the Lord 
Argyle, with his three ſhips, had not got out; and ſee, by the ſame let- 
ter, that what I had deſired of the States, concerning my fugitive ſubjects, 
was ordered, which I take as kindly as can be deſired, and as you 
ſay, I am ſure you will look to its being well executed. Lord Treaſurer 
ſhewed me the paper you mentioned in yours of the 25th : I believe the in- 


„ 


telligence is true, and the rather, becauſe yeſterday I had letters from 


Scotland that gave me an account of Lord Argyle's having been at the 


Ille of Orkney, in his way towards the weſt of Scotland, or north of Ire- 


land: he failed from thoſe ifles the 8th, old ſtile, ſo that I expect every 
day to hear of his being landed. I have reaſon to believe the phanatick 
party have a deſign to riſe if they can in ſome part of England, and that 
the Duke af Monmouth is already privately here; I at taking the beſt 
care I can to prevent it; and now you ſee how little truſt is to be given to 
what the Duke of Monmouth ſays. The parliament meet this day, the 
Lords were all fworn, the Comtnons choſe their Speaker, I approved 


him, but it will be Friday before they can enter upon any buſineſs, for 
till then they will hardly have made an end of ſwearing and taking the teſt. 


F have not time to ſay more, but to aſſure you, you ſhall ways: n me 
as kind to 19 5 as you can defire. 


James the 2 2 110 e of Orange. —— ſi three Seotch Val to * 


ſent to len. 


Whitehall, May 22, 1685. 
V o vin heat from others how well the parliament have behaved 
it. This morning T had letters from Scotland, which gave me an account 
that Argyle was landed at a place called Dunſtafnage, in the ſhire of Lorne, 


in the weſt Highlands, where, with the help of the arms he carried with 


him, and the intereſt he had heretofore in that part of the country, I be- 
lieve he will get a good number of diſaffected men together; and though 


3 


themſelves this day, after I ſpoke to them, ſo that I need not repeat 
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I make no doubt, by God's help, that the rebels will ſoon be maſtered, 


yet there is no harm of providing for the worſt, and therefore I have 
charged Mr. Skelton to propoſe to you, the lending me the three Scotch 
regiments that are in your ſervice, to be ſent over into Scotland; and if this 
is a thing you can do, the ſooner it is done, the more reaſon I ſhall have to 
take it very kindly of you. What elſe I have to ſay I muſt refer to him, 


not having time to ſay more, but that you ſhall —_ find me as kind to 
you as you can deſire. 


fa mes the IId to the Prince of Orange.—Refuſes to accept the Prince s offer 
to go to Scotland with the Scotch regiments. 


Whitehall, June 2, 1685. 


L* ST night I had yours of the 5th, by which I ſee you had received 


mine, in which I deſired you to lend me the three Scots regiments to 
be ſent to Scotland, and was the next day to propoſe it to the States, which, 
I hope, by the next, to hear they have agreed to; for though I have reaſon 
to believe, that the rebels there will be in time reduced, yet ſuch a body of 
old good men as thoſe three regiments are, will help very much towards it. 
I take very kindly of you what you offer concerning yourſelf ; but belides 
that you cannot be ſpared from where you are, this rebellion of Argyle is 
not conſiderable. enough for you to be troubled with it; however, I am as 
much obliged to you, as if I had accepted of the offer you made me as to 
yourſelf, The laſt letters I had from Scotland were of the 28th, which 
gave me an account that Argyle was in Kintire, and had ſummoned all his 
men to come thither to him on the 26th; ſo that I am apt to believe, that 
if ſome of the frigates I ſent for that coaſt have not got thither by that time, 


that he is by this landed in Ayre or Galloway, or ſome of the weſtern ſhires, 


which is the only thing he has to do; but the parliament having done ſo 
well, and all things being ſo quiet here, will diſcourage all the rebels 
whereſoever they are. My daughter, the Princeſs of Denmark, was this 
day brought to bed of a girl. I have not time to ſay more now, but to aſ- 
ſure you I ſhall always be as kind to you as you can deſire. | 
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vine the Second to the Prince if Gwen of Areyles motions. 


Whitehall, June 5, 1689. 


O N Wedneſday night I ed bun of che gth, by which I ſee how much 

I am obliged to you and the States, for lending me the three Scotch 
regiments, which I ſhall always acknowledge to be a very great obligation. 
I ordered immediately a man of war from the Downs to make the beſt of her 
way to ſee if ſhe could get time enough to the mouth of the Maeſe to convoy 
them to Leith. As for the rebels in Scotland, by letters I had from thence 
yeſterday morning, of the 31ſt, from Edinburgh, and the goth from Aire, 


from Lord Dumbarton, I heard, that Argyle was making a ſhow to land- 


at Largs in Cunningham, which is about twenty miles from Glaſgow, and 
that Lord Dumbarton was marching thither with the troops he had with 


him; but I am apt to believe it is but a feint, and that Argyle only does it 
to draw Lord Dumbarton as far as he can from Galloway, and then go 
with all the men he has thither in his ſhips and boats, by which means he 


may get thither four or five days at leaſt before Dumbarton can be with him, 
and increaſe his numbers with the common people of that country, which 
are moſt of them of his mind; and this ſure is the beſt party he can take, 
if ſome of my frigates be not there time enough to hinder him. I expect 
this night, or to-morrow to hear more from thence, and very ſoon what is be- 
come of the Duke of Monmouth, and the ſhip he bought at Amſterdam. 
All things are, God be thanked, very quiet here, and the ſeveral coun- 
tries ſeem very ready to draw together and oppoſe him whereſoever he 
land. Yeſterday, a letter from Poole in Dorſetſhire, for an officer of the 
cuſtomhouſe, informed, that a frigate of mine on that coaſt had taken a. 


veſſel with four or five thouſand arms in it; but hearing nothing more of 
it this day, I doubt the truth of it. My daughter, the Princeſs of Den- 


mark, was taken ill this morning, having had vapours, and other accidents 
which ſometimes trouble women in her condition, which frighted us at 
firſt; but now, God be thanked, our fears are over: ſhe took fome ordi- 
nary remedies, and has ſlept after them moſt of this afternoon and evening, 
and is in a very good way; which is all I ſhall ſay to you now, but to aſſure 
Jou of my being as kind to you as you can defire. 
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James the Second to the Prince of Orange. — Account of Argyle and Monmouth. 


Whitehall, June 12, 168g. 

I Have received your's of the 15th, in which you give me an account of 

your having ſeen the Scotch regiments. I thank you for the care you 
took of appointing a convoy for them, though I believe, the frigate I ſent 
for the ſame purpoſe, got to the mouth of the Maeſe before they were 
ready to ſail. I do not hear any thing of the Duke of Monmouth ſince he 
failed from the Te tel; if he be gone through the channel for Scotland, 
ſome of my frigates, that I have ſent that way, may chance te light on 
him; if he had deſigned ta have landed any where in the Weſt of England, 


as ſome thought he intended, as the winds have been ſince he ſailed, I muſt 


have heard of it; fa that I think he muſt be gone for Scotland, through 
St, George's Channel, or intends to land ſomewhere in Cheſhire, or Lanca- 


hire, where I have taken the beſt care I can to hinder his doing much 


harm. From Scotland I had news; that Argyle, inſtead of landing at 
Largs on the main, was gone to the Iſle of Bute, and that three of my fri- 
gates were come to the road before Aire on the 5th; and that within two or 
three days they deſigned to attack Argyle's ſhips, of which I expect very 
ſoon an account, and believe, he, Lord Argyle, will bein an ill condition 
before Monmouth get up to join him. All things, God be thanked, con- 
tinue very quiet here. I thought to have ſaid more, but have not now time 
to do it, and aſſure you I ſhall always be as ind to you as you can a Gelire, 


James. the, Second ta the Prince of that = he Duke of Monmaul's motions. 


Whitehall, June 13. 1 1685. 


T HOUG H the Duke of Monmouth landed at Lyme in Dorſetſhire 

on Thurſday evening, I got not notice of it till Saturday morning 
he found nobody in the town, I mean of the militia, and ſo poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of it: beſides the ſhip he was in himſelf, there came with him two. 
other ſhips of about one hundred ton cach; and by what I have been 
yet informed of, I do not hear he brought on ſhore with him above 
two hundred men, ſince which ſeveral of the common ſort of people have 


flocked in to him, who he has armed, having brought with him great ſtore, 


and by a ſpy I had lately amongſt them, they give out they are three chou- 
ſand, but he tells me they are not half ſo ſtrong, and that then there was ne· 
ver a gentleman came in to him, but one Trenchard that I had ſent to ſeize 
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ſome days before Monmouth's landing, and had got away, and was one 
of the late conſpiracy with him, and had got out upon the Habeas Corpus 
act. The militia of the neighbouring countrys are by this got together, 
and marching to him, and I have ſent down nine companies of foot, four 
troops of horie, two of dragoons, which are all to be at Saliſbury by to- 
morrow night, with ſeven ſmall field-pieces, to march forward if occaſion 
be. There has been ſome little fighting already between the rebels and 
ſome of the Dorſetſhire militia, at a place called Bridport, ſome three 
miles from Lyme, into which quarter, ſome two hundred foot, and one 
hundred horſe of the rebels fell, and at firſt killed one Mr. Strangavais, 
and another gentleman, and took two or three more; but more help com- 
ing to the militia, they beat back the rebels, killed ſome, and took five, 
with ſeveral arms they flung away in their haſty retreat. This happened 
on Saturday, and every moment I expect to hear of ſome more action, and 
in a few days I hope to ſend you a good account of this affair. He now 
takes upon him to be King, as you will ſee by the declaration he has put 
out, which by order of the Lords was burnt by the hands of the hang- 


man. Sure there was never a more lying, malicious paper than that, I 


was this day at the parliament in my robes, to paſs two money bills, 
wo private ones, and another for attainting of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and J hope, in a few Hays he will not be in a very good condition. 
have not time to ſay any more, but to aſſure you of my being as kind to 
you as you can deſire, I had forgot to tell you I had received yours of 
the 19th.” 


James the Ild to the Prince of Orange, —Defires the three Engliſh regiments ts 
be ſent over, becauſe Monmouth is advancing. 


Whitehall, June 17, 1685. 

* WIEN I wrote to you yeſterday, I thought the militia would have 
kept the Duke of Monmouth ſhut up within Lyme, but by the 

fault of thoſe of Devonſhire or Somerſetſhire, he has opened his way to- 
wards Taunton, which is a very factious town, and where he may increaſe 
his numbers; and though with thoſe troops I have raiſed, and am raiſing, 
I make no doubt of maſtering him in ſome ſmall time, yet to make all ſure, 
I deſire you to lend me the three Engliſh regiments that are in your ſervice, 
Part I, Th | 5 
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and they may be ſent over with all poſſible ſpeed. I have charged Mr. 
Skellton to ſpeak to you at large upon this affair, and fo ſhall ſay no more 
but to aſſure you of my being as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. — Monmouth's motions. 


Whitehall, June 19, 1685. 


& HE rebels, by the fault of the country militia, have opened their way. 

to Taunton, where their numbers will no doubt increaſe. It was laſt. 
night, as I am informed, before the Duke of Monmouth got thither. The 
Lord Churchill with ſome of my horſe and dragoons, with the militia of 
Dorſetſhire, were to join the Duke of Albemarle with his Devonſhire men: 
to follow the rebels to-morrow. I intend to ſend Lord Feverſham with 
three battalions of the foot guards, one hundred and fifty of the horſe 
guards, ſixty grenadiers on horſeback, two troops of horſe, and two of 
dragoons, to march towards the rebels. I am raiſing ſtore of horſe and 
foot, and men come in very faſt, and the nobility and gentry are very 
zealous for my ſervice; and offer me to raiſe me men enough, they being 
very ſenſible, that they deſign nothing leſs than their deſtruction, as well 
as that of the monarchy ; but by God's aſſiſtance, I make no doubt in ſome 
time to put an end to this rebellion. I have not time to ſay more at pre- 
ſent, but that I ſhall always be as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. On the ſame ſubject. 


Whitehall, June 23, 1685. 

60 * Holland letters are not yet come, but the wind being now good, 

expect them every hour. As for news, the Gazette will tell you all 
that was here till it came out, concerning the Duke of Monmouth, who 
was then at Taunton; but by letters I had this morning from the Duke of 
Albemarle from Wellington, I. hear, that he, the Duke of Monmouth, 
was marched from Taunton to Bridgewater, and fo intended to continue 
his march towards Briſtol, where, I believe, he will find good reſiſtance, 
for by this, Lord Feverſham, with the horſe and dragoons with him, may 
be either at Briſtol or the Bath, as he pleaſes, and will have with him ſe- 
veral of the militia troops, who when alone do not do well, but will make 
a good ſhow and fight, when they have old troops to ſhow them the way. 


A EHE ND: 1K; 

Lord Churchill will be up with Lord Feverſham within a day or two, and 
then there will be likehhood of ſome action, which I make no doubt, 
by God's bleſſing, will be for my advantage. In the mean time I am 
getting what troops I can together here, to be in a good poſture. The 
Duke of Monmouta now has taken upon him the title of King, and ſigns 
as I do, and wrote the other day to the Duke of Albemarle to perſuade 
him to lay down his arms and ſubmit to him; which not being done, the 
Duke of Monmouth cauſed him to be proclaimed a traitor to him. As 
to the particulars of Argyle's being taken, you can fee it in this printed 
paper, ſent from hence, by which the rebellion in that country will ſoon 
have an end. I have not time to ſay more now, but to aſſure you, I ſhall 
always be as kind to you as you can deſire.“ 


James the Id to the Prince of Orange. —Declines accepting the Prince's 
offer to come over to England. 


London, June 3o, 1685. 


* TT O days ſince I had yours by Monſieur Bentinke, who has given 

me a full account of all you had charged him with, and I take very 
kindly from you all the offers you made me by him, and I make no doubt, 
but by God's help, your ſending me the three regiments I defired of you 
(the three Scotch being arrived this day at Graveſend) to put a ſpeedy end 
to this rebellion. As to your coming over, which he told me you were 
ready to do, if there were any neceſſity of it, I do not at all think it proper 
at this time for our common intereſt, it being as neceſſary for you to ſtay 
in Holland at this conjuncture, to keep all things well there, as it is for 


me to ſtay here in London. I have diſcourſed at large with M. Bentink 


upon this ſubject, who will alſo give you an account of it. However, I 
take it as kindly from you as if you had come, and am as ſenſ:ble as you 
can deſire, of what you have already done. As for news, Lord Feverſham 
followed the rebels the day after they marched from before Bath, and being 
advanced with ſome command of foot, and ſome of his horſe and dragoons, 
found the rebels at a place called Phillipſnorton. He ſent his foot on to ſce 
how they were poſted, and what could be done upon them; who found 
the rebels very well poſted in a very ſtrong ground, not to, be forced, with 
ſo few men; and ſo drew up before them, and hindered their march, and 
when the reſt of his men came up to him, thought it not fit to engage, and 
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went to Bradford, which was not far off, to refreſh his men, who were very 
much haraſſed, having marched nine days without any reſt. In this ſmall 
occaſion, the Duke of Grafton, who went on with, and commanded the 
detachment of foot, had like to have been cut off by a party of the rebels? 
horſe, who came out to fall into his flank, but were charged and beaten by 
the grehadiers on horſeback, and Mathews, that commanded the rebels? 
horſe, killed by Lieutenant Vaughan, Of my men only ſeven or eight 
were killed, and ſome twenty wounded ; not one officer had any harm, 
and but one volunteer killed. I have not time to ſay more, but aſſure 
you, ſhall ever be as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


James the Ild to the Prince of Orange. Much pleaſed with the regiments 
ſent by the Prince. Monmouth retreats. 


Whitehall, July 3, 1685. 


10 I Received on Wedneſday your's of the 6th, by which I ſee the Engliſh 


regiments were to be embarked by the beginning of this week, and 
mult again thank you for them, and if they be but as good as the Scotch 
regiments, which I ſaw this morning, I ſhall be doubly pleaſed ; for as to 
theſe I have ſeen, there cannot be, I am ſure, better men than they are, 
and they do truely look like old regiments, and one cannot be better pleaſed 
with them than I am, and muſt again thank you for them. They quarter 
this night in Southwark, and are to march to-morrow for Houndſlow, 
and ſo forwards, as I ſhall have news of the rebels* motion. I heard 
yeſterday they had been at Wells, which they had ſufficiently plundered, 
church and all, and were marching to Gaſenberry, I believe in their way 
to Bridgewater, to get near the ſea- ſide there, having a mind as I believe 
to ſpeak with his ſhip ſomewhere thereabouts; but it will be ill fortune if 
ſome of my ſhips do not light on her, for I have two, I cauſed fit out at 
Briſtol, going to look out for her that way, and others which are going 
about the Land's end after her. I have not heard from Lord Feverſham 
this day, but believe he marched yeſterday from Frome after the rebels; 
he did not march after them the day before to be ſure which way they 
bent, he being to cover Briſtol, and to ſee they give him not the ſlip this 
way ; if they go weſt, he will preſs them hard. They, the rebels, delert 


apace; which is all I ſhall ſay now but to aſſure you, I ſhall always be as 


kind to you as you can delire.” 


Rr Nn 
James the 11d to the Prince of Orange, — Monmouth defeated. 


Whitehall, July 7, 1685. 

I Am ſure it will pleaſe you very well to hear that it has pleaſed God, to 
give my troops good ſucceſs againſt the rebels here in England, as 

well as in Scotland, The Duke of Monmouth was got with all his troops 
to Bridgwater, and had ſummoned all the country to come in to him to 
fortify it; upon which Lord Feverſham' marched on Sunday laſt from Som- 
merton to a village called Weſton, which is within ſome two or three miles 


of Bridgwater, near which he camped, with what he had of my old 


troups, which conſiſted of about two thouſand foot, in ſix battalions, and 
ſome ſeven hundred horſe and dragoons, and eighteen ſmall field pieces : 
the Earl of Pembrok with ſome horſe and foot, of the militia were quart- 
ered in a village behind him, having not tents, to camp with. On Sunday 
night the Duke of Monmouth came out of Bridgwater over the bridge, 
with all his troops, himſelf at the head of the foot, and Lord Grey com- 
manded his horſe, and came on with that great order and ſilence, that our 
parties which were out to ſee if he marched, did not hear them, and 
drew in battle upon the plain, and advanced ſtraight on to our camp, 


hoping to ſurpriſe them, and about two in the morning cngaged our foot 


with great vigour, and were as well received; they had but three pieces of 
cannon with them, which they brought up, within piſtol ſhot of our foot. 
Our horſe in the mean time drew up on the right hand of our foot, the 
left being ſe covered that they could not be taken by the flank, and 
charged the rebels horſe, which conſiſted of fifteen troops, and beat them, 
at the firſt charge, but did not purſue them far, but fell back into the rear 
of the rebels foot, which made great reſiſtance, but at laſt were all cut 
to pieces, their cannon and two and twenty colours taken. How many 
were ſlain of them was not then known, nor how many priſoners : juſt now 
I have heard again from Lord Feverſham, of laſt night ten o'clock, in 
which he gives me an account that he was maſter of Bridgwater, that 
what horſe of the rebels which eſcaped, had taken-their way towards 
Briſtol, that he had ſent two parties of horſe, the one to Canſham and 


the other to Bradford, to ſee to intercept them; that as to the Dake of 


Monmouth, he believed he got off only with forty horſe. I have reaſon 
to believe now. that the countries will rife upon them, ſo that he will have 
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difficulty enough to get away. Lord Feverſham has left ſome men in 
Bridgwater, and is marched to Wells, where he is to be this night: 'tis fo 


Jate that I can ſay no more, but to aſſure you you ſhall always find me as 
kind to you as you can deſire.“ 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange, — Monmouth taken. 


Whitehall, July 10, 1685. 

„IN my Jail I told you how lord Feverſham had totally defeated the Duke 
of Monmouth. Now I can tell you that it hath pleaſed God to let 

the Duke be taken; he and lord Grey, ſo ſoon as their horſe were beaten, 
went away and left their foot; and ſome hours after, with two others, 


put themſelves in diſguiſe, and went as far as their horſes would carry 


them towards Poole; when they were tired, they quitted them, and en- 
deavoured to get on foot to the ſca- ſide; but lord Lumley, with ſome of 
the Suſſex militia, had the good fortune to take them both, the lord 
Grey on the 7th, and the Duke of Monmouth on the 8th, with a Bran- 
denburgher, that was with them, whoſe name I do not yet know. 1 
have ordered them to be brought up hither under a ſtrong guard ; which 


is all J have time to ſay to you now, but that you ſhall always find me as 
kind to you as you can deſire.” 


James the Id to the Prince of Orange. —Fis interviews with Monmouth 
and lord Grey. 


Whitehall, July 14, 1685. 


1 I Have had yours of the 13th, and now the Duke of Monmouth is 

brought up hither with lord Grey and the Brandenburgher. The two 
firſt deſired very earneſtly to ſpeak with me, as having things of import- 
ance to ſay to me, which they did, but did not anſwer my expeCtation, in 
what they ſaid to me: the Duke of Monmouth ſeemed more concerned 
and deſirous to live, and did behave himſelf not ſo well as I expected, nor 
lo as one ought to have expected, from one who had taken upon him to 
be King. I have ſigned the warrant for his execution to-morrow. For lord 
Grey, he appeared more reſolute and ingenious, and never ſo much as once 
aſked for his life : his execution cannot be ſo ſoon, by reaſon of ſome 
forms which are requiſite to be complyed with. *Tis ſo late that I have not 
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time to ſay more, but that you ſhall always find me as kind to you as 
yau can deſire.“ 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. Menmoutb's execution. 


Whitehall, July 17, 1685, 

on I Find by yours of the 21ſt, that you had heard of the defent of the 

rebels, and before this you will have been informed of the Duke of 
Monmouth having been taken and brought hither. He was very liditgus 
to have gained more time, and did many things towards it, not very de- 
cent for one, who had taken on him the title of King. He was beheade.l 
on Wedneſday on the Tower-hill. He died reſolutely, and a downright 
enthuſiaſt. Mr. Bentick will be ſoon with you, who will be able to in- 
form you of all the particulars, which are too long for a letter; Richard 


Goodenough is taken in Devonſhire, they are in hopes to have Farguſon 


alſo, ſo that few of the chief rebels are eſcaped. I have not time to ſay 
more, and be aſſured I ſhall always be as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


King James's Queen to the Prince of Orange.—Rejoices that. the rebellion is 
ended. 
Whitehall, July 19, 1685. 

1 kind meſſage you ſent to the King by Mr. Bentinck, and your 

good wiſhes, I believe brought us good luck, for God be thanked 
here is an end of all troubles, and in ſuch a manner as that we may hope 
never to ſee the like again as long as we live, I have deſired this bear- 
er to give you a thouſand thanks for all the marks you give me of your 
friendſhip, both by him, and in your letter. I am extremely pleaſed with 
it, and deſire nothing more than the continuance of it, of which I will 


not doubt, being reſolved to ſhow myſelf upon all occaſtons, truly and 


ſincerely yours.“ 7 
| | M. R. 
For my ſon, the Prince of Orange. 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. Lords Brandon and Stamford 
ſeized. 


; Whitehall, July 24, 1685. 
9 I Had this evening yours of the 27th, and certainly you are very much in 
the right, in what you ſay concerning the late Duke of Monmouth. I have 
now made further diſcovery, and have ſent this evening lord Stamford to 
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the Tower, and have ordered lord Brandon to be taken up and ſent thi- 
ther alſo, I was yeſterday at Houndſlow to ſee ſome ſix thouſand men 


were there. It is ſo late that I have not time to ſay more, but to aſſure 
you of my being as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſmooth letters from King James to the Prince of 
Orange, Barillon writes to his court 21ſt of May, 1685, that the King com- 
plained to him that the Prince of Orange had permitted lord Argyle to 
ſail, On the 7th of May he writes, that the King ſaid he was to keep on 
fair terms with the Prince only till the ſeſſion of parliament ſhould be over; 
and at an after period near the time of the revolution he writes, that tha 


King told him, 1t was very lucky there had been no occaſion for trying the 
fidelity of the regiments which the Prince of Orange had lent over in the 


Duke of Monmouth's rebellion; for that moſt of the officers were 


diſattccted, 


Lord Dartmouth's . manufcript-note on page 631, Vol. 1, of Biſhop 
Burnet's hiſtory, is in theſe words: „ Fletcher told me he had good 
grounds to ſuſpect, that the Prince underhand encouraged the expedition, 
with deſign to ruin the Duke of Monmouth.“ The authority is high. 
Fletcher was in a ſituation to know, and he was uncapable of lying. 


The effect of the King's ſuſpicion ſoon appeared in his inſiſting to ap- 
point the commander of the fix Britiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice, 
in the place of Mr. Sidney, whom he had recalled. At firſt he propoſed 
that lord Pembroke ſhould have the command, The Prince conſented ; 
but the appointment did not take place. Afterwards the King recom- 
mended lord Carlingford, a Roman catholic. But the Prince poſitively re- 
fuſed his conſent, and the King yielded in his turn. 


The correſpondence on this ſubject is in King William's box, as fol- 


lows. 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange.—Propoſes Lord Pembroke to com- 
mand the Britiſh troops in the Dutch ſervice. 


Whitehall, July 29, 1685. 

6 I Have ſpoken my mind ſo freely to this bearer Mr. Bentick, and ſo 
fully inſtructed him of all things here, that I need ſay little to you by 
him. Richard Goodenough is brought hither, and confirms very exactly 
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what the late Duke of Monmouth and Lord Gray have ſaid: I have not 
ſpoken to him yet, hut I am to examine him myſelf to-morrow, I need 
not ſay more to you now, but to aſſure you of my being as kind to you 
as you can deſire. | 


I have charged this bearer to make a propoſal to you concerning the 
Earl of Pembroke, who conſidering all things 1 think very fit for the com- 
mand I propoſe to you.“ 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. Preſſes for Lord Pembrole's com: 
mand. — Is to make a camp at Hounſlow, 


Whitehall, Auguſt 10, 1685. 

oy I Had not time the laſt poſt to let you know that I had received yours 

of the 6th from Dieren, by which I am glad to ſee you were ſo ſa- 
tisfied with what Mr. Bentick had ſaid to you from me, and ſhall not alter 
from it. As to what you deſire to have concerning ſome authentick proofs 
apainſt ſome in Amſterdam, at preſent I can ſay no more than the note I 
gave Mr. Bentick has informed you, but now when the trials come on of 
 teveral of the rebels, ſhall ſee what further light can be got. As to what 
concerns lord Pembroke's affairs which I recommended to you ſo earneſtly, 
I hope that if you preſs the States to it, they will agree to it, eſpecially 
when you may tell them no penſion will be defired, now in time of peace; 
and for a regiment, that as I keep Canon here, he lord Pembroke may 
have it. Tis true he has ſeen no ſervice, he is a ſtout, ingenious, and 
induſtrious man, and one on whom I can entirely rely, and ſo will be 
ſure to propoſe none, nor recommend any to you, but ſuch as are truly 
loyal, which is of great conſequence to me; for as they are yet compoſed, 
there are ſome officers, and many ſoldiers, were better out than in thoſe 
regiments ; and beſides that, he has really ſerved me eminently well in 
this laſt affair, againſt the Duke of Monmouth ; all which conſiderations 
will I hope prevail with you, to do your part to get it done, and then 
ſure the States will not be againſt it. As for news, all things continue 
very quiet here, and are like to continue ſo, though the republican and 
preſbyterian party are as willing as ever to rebel, only want an opportu- 
nity. I ſhall have moſt of my new foot at Houndſlow by the next week, 
where I intend they ſhall all camp, for ſome time; which is all I have 
to ſay, but to aſſure you of my being as kind to you as you can deſire.” 

ParT I, S 
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James the IId to the Prince of Orange. I banks for Lord Pemb rotes affair. 
— Commends the appearance of the troops encamped at Hounſlow, 


Windfor, Auguſt 25, 1685. 

10 I HAVE received yours of the 27th, by which I am very glad to find 

you do agree to what I propoſed to you concerning the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and thank you very kindly for doing it, and ſhall ſend to advertiſe 
him of it, that he may make what haſte he can over to you, to thank 
you for your kindneſſes to him. As for the names of any of the magi- 
ſtrates of Amſterdam, when I can get any authentic proofs againſt them, 
I ſhall let you have it, which, I fear, will be hard to be got, though *tis 
certain ſome of them knew of the Duke of Monmouth's deſign. On Sa- 
turday laſt I ſaw ſome of my troops at Hounſlow, they conſiſted of ten 
battalions of foot, of which three were of the guards, and the other ſeven 
new raiſed regiments; of horſe there were twenty ſquadrons, and one of 
grenadiers on horſeback, and one of dragoons, and really the new troops 
of both ſorts were in very good order, and the horſes very well mounted : 
I was glad that the Mareſchal d'Humieres ſaw them, for ſeveral reaſons, 


I have not time to fay more, but that you ſhall always find me as kind to 
you as you can deſire,” 
For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange. 


Prince of Orange to Monſ. Bentinck. 


« T E ſuis en un extreme embarras de ce que le Roy i trouve bon de me 

J nommer le Comte de Carlingford pour commander les ſix regimens 
de tes ſujets qui ſont en ce ſervice icy, puis qu'il n'y a rien au monde que je 
defire plus que de ſatisfaire ſa Majeſte en tout ce qui pouroit dependre de 
moy. Mais comme le dit Comte eſt Catholique, et que cela me fairoit un 
tort extreme en ce pais-ci ſi je donnois commandement de ces fix regimens 
a une perſonne de cette religion; et que vous vous ſouvienderez ſans doute 
que je fus oblige de faire la mEme repreſentation au feu Roy a Vegard du 
Comte de Dunbarton; et que ſa Majeſtẽ eut Ja bonte de n'y plus inſiſter, 
Je me trouve force de vous. prier de repreſenter cecy au Roy, eſperant que 
ſa Majeſte aura la meme bonte, et qu'elle ne voudra pas que je me faſſe 
un fi grand tort en ce pais, dont elle ne peut tirer aucune ſervice. Paurois 
fait directement cette repreſentation au Roy, ſi je n'ayois cru qu'il etoit 
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plus reſpectueux de le faire par votre moien ; dont je vous prie de prendre 


la peine, et cela de la maniere que vous jugerez le plus convenable; et 
vous obligerez extremement celui qui ſera toujours entierement à vous.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Prints of Orange to Monſ. Bentinck,— Refuſes to give the command * the 
Engliſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice to Lord Carlingford, recommended 


by the King. 


- I AM under an extreme embarraſſment from the King's thinking pro- 


per to name the Earl of Carlingford to me for the command of the ſix 
regiments of his ſubjects who are in this ſervice, becauſe there is nothing in 
the world I deſire more than to give ſatisfaction to his Majeſty in every 


thing that depends upon me. But as the Earl is a Catholick, and it 


would hurt me extremely in this country if I gave the command of theſe 
ſix regiments to a perſon of that religion; and as I was obliged, which 
no doubt you will remember, to repreſent the ſame thing to the deceaſed 
King with regard to the Earl of Dunbarton; and as his Majeſty had the 
goodneſs upon that not to inſiſt upon it any longer, I find myſelf forced 
to repreſent all this to the King, in hopes that his Majeſty will have the 
ſame goodneſs, and that he will not wiſh me to do ſo great an injury to my- 
ſelf in this country, without bringing any advantage to him. I would 
have made this repreſentation directly to the King, if I had not thought 
that it was more reſpectful to do it by your meaus. I intreat you to take 
the trouble of it, and that in whatever manner you think proper, and you 
will oblige extremely him who will be always entirely yours.” 


Lord Sunderland to the Prince of Orange. —Preſſes him, from the King, to 
give the command of the Britiſh "oy in the Dutch . to Lord Car- 
ling ford, a Papiſt. 


8 1 N obedience to your Highneſs's commands, which I received by your 

letter of the 19th of this month, I have repreſented to the King what 

you directed me concerning my Lord Carlingford, and the prejudice it 

would be to your Highneſs if he commanded the King's ſubjects in Hol- 

land; upon which his Majeſty has ordered me to aſſure your Highneſs that 

he will never deſire any thing of you that can poſſibly be diſadvantageous 
2 
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to you; and if my Lord Carlingford's being at the head of thoſe troops 
could be ſo, he would never have writ to you about it, nor would conti- 
nue to prels it as he does, His Majeſty not thinking it unreaſonable for 


him to recommend a man of quality and honour ſuch a one as he likes to 


be over his ſubjects, and that his being a Catholick is no argument 
againſt it, ſince men of that religion have been ſo often employed in Hol- 
land in all places and at all times. That when my Lord Dunbarton was 
propoſed by the late King, the noiſe of the plot and the clamour of the 
facton were at the height, which was the reaſon his late Majeſty preſſed it 
no further ; but all that being over long ago, and his preſent Majeſty em- 
ploying Catholicks where he finds they are fit, he cannot but deſire that 
my Lord Carlingford may command thoſe regiments, and thinks the al- 
terations of times and perſons ought to be conſidered. This his Majeſty 
has directed me to write to your Highneſs, to which I have nothing to 
add, but that I am ſure the King would be very well pleaſed if this might 
be done, and that he will take it extremely well of your Highneſs if you 


could comply with him in it. For my particular, I am very ſorry that 


you ſhould deſire any ſervice of me out of my power, being, with the 
greateſt reſpect and ſubmiſſion poſſible, | | 


Your Highneſs's 
Windſor, Moſt faithful, moſt humble, 
Auguſt 24, 1686. And moſt obedient ſervant, 


SUNDERLAND. P. 


Prince of Orange to Lord Sunderland. 


A Dieren, ce 12 de Sept. 1686. 


2 J Al recu, la jour avant mon depart de la Haye, celle que vous avez 


pris la peine de m'ecrire du HE par ordre du Roy ſur Paffaire 


de milord Carlingford. Il ne ſeroit pas bienſeant, et Pay trop de reſpect 
pour ſa Majeſtẽ, d' entrer plus avant en raifonnement ſur cette matiere z 
ainſi je n'ai qu'a vous prier de vouloir de ma part ſupplier ſa Majeſtẽ tres 
humblement d'avoir la bonte de ne plus inſiſter ſur cette affaire, et je le 
prendrai comme une grande grace. Je ſuis bien marri d'etre oblige de 
vous donner tant de peine; je vous prie de ne le pas trouver mauvais, et 
de me croire toujours, &c,” 
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Tranſlation. 


Prince of Orange to Lord Sunderland. —Refuſes poſitively to give the command. 
of the Britiſh troops, in the Dutch ſervice, to Lord Carlingford. 


Dieren, September 12, 1686. 
bo HE day before I left the Hague, I received the letter which you 
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took the trouble to write to me on 12 


upon my Lord Carling- 


ford's affair. It would be not decent, and I have too much reſpect for 
his Majeſty to enter further into reaſonings on that matter; and therefore 
I have only to beg you will humbly intreat his Majeſty, on my part, to 
have the goodneſs not to inſiſt upon this affair, and I will take it as a 
great favour, I am ſorry to give you ſo much trouble, and I crave you 
not to take it amiſs, and to believe me always, &c.” 


In the mean time, Lord Churchill not having ſucceeded at Paris in 
getting money for his maſter from the French court, King James and his 
miniſters renewed their attempts with Barillon. The following diſpatch re- 
lates the particulars. I print the whole of it, though long, becauſe, I pre- 
ſume, the effect of it will be, to make every Britiſh reader, even at this 
day, ſhudder, when he reflects what an eſcape from arbitrary power our 
anceſtors made at the Revolution. | 


Extrait d une depeche de M. Barillon au Roy, 1685, Mars 26. 


„ Al eu pluſieurs conferences depuis quelques jours avec le Roy 
d' Angleterre, et avec ſes miniſtres, dans les quelles j'ai ẽtẽ fort preſſe 
de repreſenter a votre Majeſte Petat au quel ſont les affaires de ce pays cy, 
et de lui demander en meme tems un ſecours qui puiſſe mettre ſa. Majeſte 
Britannique en Etat de ſe ſoutenir, et de ne pas ſuccomber ſous les efforts qu'on 
doit s' attendre que feront ſes ennemis des que Poccaſion s' en preſentera: mi- 
lord Rocheſter, milord Sonderland, et milord Godolfin me ſont venu trouver 
enſemble, et m' ont expliquẽ les beſoins qu'avoit le Roy d' Angleterre d'un. 
ſecours preſent; c'eſt à dire d'une ſomme conſiderable d' argent pour pou- 


voir ſe conduire avec la fermetẽ neceſſaire envers le parlement, et ne lui. 


accordex aucune des conditions prejudiciables a fon autoritẽ, qui lui ſeront 
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indubitablement propoſces en lui accordant le revenu dont le feu Roy 
d' Angleterre jouiſſoĩit. Ils me dirent que la reſolution etoit priſe de ne 
point accepter ce que le parlement voudroit accorder pour un tems limite, 
parceque ce ſeroit Etablir une neceſſitẽ d'aſſembler le parlement, qui 
changeroit la forme du gouvernement, et qui rendroit le Roy leur maitre 
entierement dependant de cette aſſemblẽe; que pluſtot que de tomber dans 
cet inconvenient il en faudra venir d'abord aux remedes extremes, caſſer le 
parlement, et ſe maintenir a force ouverte dans la jouiſſance des revenus 
accordes au feu Roy d' Angletere pour ſa vie ſeulement; qu'on ne doit pas 
preſumer que cela puiſſe ètre fait ſans oppoſition; et qu'il faut etre en ẽtat 
de reprimer d'abord les premiers troubles qui ſeront excitẽs; qu'on ne peut 
les prevenir en levant de nouvelles troupes avant la ſeange du parlement, 
ni en faiſſant venir des forces etrangeres qui, dans le commencement que 
le parlement ſera caſſe, cauſerotent plutot une revolte generale en Angle- 
terre, qu'elles ne ſerviroĩent a require les rebelles ; qu'ainſi le ſeul remede 
eſt que ſa Majeſte Britannique ſoit en ẽtat de faire un grand effort, et de ſe 
ſoutenir avec une ſomme d'argent qui facilitera tous ſes deſſeins, au lieu 
que s'il faut attendre le ſecours dont ou aura beſoin, le tems ſe paſſera 
avant qu'on en puiſſe tirer les avantages qui ſeront indubitables d'abord. 


Les trois miniſtres ꝰ etendirent ſur la gloire qu' auroit votre Majeſtẽ de 
* conſerver la couronne peu affermie encore ſur la tète du Roy leur maitre, 
l et n'obmirent aucune des raiſons qui doivent porter votre Majeſté à le 
mettre en ẽtat de lui devoir la conſervation et le bonheur de ſon regne. La 
concluſion fùt qu'ils ne doutotent pas que votre Majeſte ne voulut bien 
1 dans la ſuite accorder le meme ſubſide au Roi leur maitre qu'elle avoit ac- 
1 corde au feu Roy, et meme ne rien diminuer ſur les deux dernieres annees 
1 des trois comme on avoit fait; c'eſt i dire un ſubſide de deux millions par 
h | chaque annce pendant trois ans; qu'outre ce ſubſide, il etoit d'une abſolue 
1 neceſſitẽ que votre Majeſte voulut envoyer icy avant Vaſſemblce du parle- 
'1 ment un fonds de deux millions, qui feroient avec ce qui reſte du de Van- 
1 | cien ſubſide une ſomme de trois millions; que Vetat des affaires du Roi ne 
demandoit pas un moindfe ſecours; et que votre Majeſte, voulant lui te- 
moigner une amitiẽ ſincere et effective, feroit plus par ce ſecours preſent 
que par tout ce qu'elle pourroit faire dans la ſuite, 


fl | Je temoignai ètre ſurpris d'entendre la propoſition d'une ſomme ſi con- 
1 ſiderable, et en meme tems celle d'un ſubſide regle ; je leur dis qu'une 
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demande plus moderce ſeroit plus convenable dans les commencemens, 
puiſque l'on pouvoit etre aſſure que le ſecours de votre Majeſtẽ ne manque- 
roit pas au beſoin, et qu'on avoit vu que votre Majeſte avoit prevenu mEme 
la demande qu'on lui pouvoit faire, des qu'elle ayoit pu croire que ſa Majeſtẽ 
Britannique pouvoit en avoir beſoin : que je trouvois auſſi qu'il n'ẽtoit pas 
nẽceſſaire de rẽgler des à preſent un ſubſide, avant que de voir ce qu'il ar- 
riveroit de Paſſemblce du parlement, et ſans ſavoir fi il ne ſe porteroit pas 
a donner au Roy d' Angleterre la jouiſſance de tous les revenus pendant ſa 
vie, au quel cas il fe trouveroit en erat de ſe ſoutenir plus aiſement et de 


maintenir ſon autorite, La replique à cela fit, quoiqu'il arrivat du 


parlement on ne devoit pas s'attendre, que le Roy leur maitre fùt en etat 


de pouvoir ſubſiſter par lui meme en Petat od il devoit Etre pour ſa ſuretẽ; 


qu'il auroit beſoin de faire encore une augmentation dans ſes troupes, et 


de remettre ſes vaiſſeaux en bon ẽtat; que ſa reſolution Etoit priſe de de- 


meurer toujours attaches a votre Majeſte, et ainſi qu'il ne craignoit pas de 
Sengager à demander un ſubſide pendant pluſieurs annees, ſachant bien 


que votre Majeſte ſeroit contente de ſa conduite en tous les tems, et ne ſe 


repentiroit pas de le mettre en pouvoir de lui temoigner ſa reconnoiſſance. 
Le meme jour que j eus cette conference, le Roy d' Angleterre me mena dans 
ſon cabinet; il me repeta ce que ſes miniſtres m'avoient dit, et y ajouta tout 
ee qui peut perſuader un attachement inviolable de ſa part aux intereſts de 


votre Majeſtẽ. Je luĩ dis que je ne pouvois pas lui parler de la part de votre 


Majeſte ſur ce que ſes miniſtres m'avoient dit, ne Payant pas prevu ; que je 
le priois de mon chef de conſiderer ce que votre Majeſtẽ avoit fait d'abord 
pour prevenir ſes beſoins ; que je croiois que cette ẽpreuve le devoit porter 
plitot à laiſſer à votre Majeſte le choix de ce qu'elle deſiroit faire, que de 
lui demander avec empreſſement une ſomme conſiderable comme une choſe 
d'une abſolue neceſſite ; que la fixation d'une ſubſide me paroiſſoit auſſi- 


etre prematuree z et qu'une entiere confiance en votre Majelte ne Vengape- 


roit pas moins qu'une demande preciſe et formelle; que je croiois que la 
maniere d' agir de votre Majeſte a ſon egard, doit auſſi attirer de lui une 
maniere differente de ce qui ſe pratique ordinairement; et que fi j oſois le 
conſeiller, je croirois qu'il ne ſeroit pas necẽſſaire dans ce commencement 
de faire autre choſe que d'ẽtablir une confiance reciproque, et une entiere- 


intelligence ſur tout ce qui peut arriver. 
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La r&ponſe du Roi d' Angleterre a été, qu'il penſeroit à ce que je lu. 
diſois; qu'il me parleroit encore à fond; et que je viſſe milord Rocheſter, 
pour pouvoir convenir avec lui de ce qu'il ſeroit plus a propos de faire pre- 
ſentement. Je vis milord Rocheſter, et j'eſſayaĩ de lui perſuader que la 
demande d'une ſomme fi conſiderable, jointe a celle d'un ſubſide, ne feroit 
pas un ſi bon effet aupres de votre Majeſte, que ſi on fe contentoit de re- 
preſenter Ietat des affaires, qu' enſuite on ſe remit à ce que votre Majeſtẽ 
jugeroit plus convenable à faire de ſa part; qu'il importoit dans le com- 
mencement de ſon miniſtere d'ẽtablir une confiance entiere entre votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ et le Roi ſon maitre, et que rien ne fit refuſe de ce qui ſeroit de- 
mandẽ; que fi je ne connoiſſois ſes bonnes intentions par une longue expe- 
rience, je croirois qu'il auroit inſpire le conſeil d'une demande fi forte, pour 
jetter votre Majeſtẽ dans Vinconvenient de refuſer la premiere choſe qui lui 
eſt demande par ſa Majeſtẽ Britannique; qu'il devoit croire que je parlois 
de mon chef et ſans ordre, n'ayant pu prevoir que Paffaire dont il eſt queſtion 
dut ètre agitẽe; que Paimois mieux prevenir des difficultẽs qui pourroient 
ſurvenir que de faire eſperer icy plus qu'on ne doit attendre. 


Milord Rocheſter me dit qu'il croioit inutile de me parler de {a conduite 
paſſce, puiſque nous avions, lui et moi, pendant quatre ans menage ſeuls et 
ſans la participation d'autres perſonnes, des intereſts aſſez difficiles a conci- 
lier; que Jetois temoin de ſon procedẽ tant qu'il avoit eu la confiance du 
feu Roy d' Angleterre; qu'il eſperoit que je lui rendrois cette juſtice de 
n' avoir rien vu en lui de Vincertitude et des changemens ſi frequens en ceux 
qui Pavotent precede dans les affaires; qu'il ne pretendoit pas tirer vanité 
de ce qui gelt paſſe pendant les quatre dernieres annces ; qu'il croĩoit que 
le feu Roy d' Angletetre avoit fait fort ſagement et fort utilement pour ſes 
intereſts de s' unir ẽtroitement avec votre Majeſtẽ; que votre Majeſtẽ de ſon 
cote avoit trouve de la facilite a Pexecution de tous ſes deſſeins, pour ne 
rien dire de plus avantageux de fa liaiſon avec le feu Roy d'Angleterre; 
que tant que les finances ont ete entre ſes mains, il a laiffe aller les paye- 
mens des ſubſides en la maniere que je Pai voulu, et que par ce moyen, il 
S'elt paſſe une annee entiere ſans qu'il ait ẽtẽ queſtion de la continuation de 
ce ſubſide, quoique dans cette dernire annce Luxembourg ait ete pris, et la 
paix faite en la manicre que votre Majeſtẽ la voulù preſcrire a ſes ennemis : 
qu'en tout cela il croit avoir bien fervi ſon maitre, ſans avoir rien fait de 
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contraire aux intereſts de votre Majeſtẽ; qu'ainſi il merite qu'on prenne à 
preſent confiance en lui, et que ce qu'il peut conleiller ſoit bien interprets ; 

que ſon deſſcin n'elt pas de diminuer Yopinion que je puis avoir de ſon cre- 
dit, mais que je connois le Roy ſon maitre, et que je vois clairement qu'il 
agit en tout par lui meme, et que perſonne ne ſcait mieux que lui Petat de 
ſes affaires; que ſa reſolution eſt priſe de demeurer inviolablement attachẽ 
a votre Majeſtẽ; qu'il n'y aura ni changement ni variation dans ſa conduite, 
et que votre Majeſtẽ peut faire un fond aſſure ſur lui a Pavenir z qu'avec 
le ſecours preſent, et la promeſſe du ſubſide, le Roi ſon maitre ſera en &tat 
de rẽprimer les premiers efforts qui ſe feront contre lui, et qu'aprẽs S'tre 
bien etabli, il dirigera toute ſa conduite au dehors, pour ſe conſerver une 
amitiẽ et une protection a laqu'elle il devra ſa conſervation et la proſperite 
de ſes affaires; qu'a fon &gard de lui, je le connoiſſois afſez pour ſavoir qu'il 
ne crotolt pas de la dignite et des vrais interets de fon maitre de marchander 
avec votre Majeſte, ni de lui demander trois millions pour en obtenir deux; 
que le beſoin ẽtoit preſſant, ct qu'il n'etoit arrive de longtems une con- 
joncture pareille a celle: ci; que votre Majeſtẽ jouiſſoit d'une paix glorieuſe 
aprẽs avoir donne le repos a PEurope par une ſageſſe plus digne d'admi- 
ration encore que ſes conquetes z qu'il avodoit de bonne foi, que la conduite 
de votre Majeſte en tout, attire une profonde veneration, que perſonne n'en 
eſt plus rempli que lui; qu'il eſpere que votre Majeſtẽ ne voudra pas dimi- 
nuer quelque choſe de ce qui lui eſt demandẽ en une occaſion od il s'agit de 
tout pour le Roy ſon maitre. 


Pai eu depuis cela une longue conference avec le Roy d' Angleterre 
dans laqu'elle il m'expliqua a fond ſes deſſeins et l'état de ſes affaires; 
il me dit, qu'il connoiſſoit Paverſion que le peup'e d' Angleterre avoit 
pour la religion catholique, mais qu'avec le ſecours de votre Majeſté 
il eſperoit ſurmonter cet obſtacle; que ſon unique but Etoit My tra- 
vailler; et qu'il ſavoit afſez que jamais il ne ſeroit en une entiere ſureté 
que la religion catholique ne fut ẽtablie en Angleterre de fagon a ne pou- 
voir etre ruince ni detruite; que cela ne ſe pouvoit faire qu'avec le tems, 
et en prenant de grandes precautions pour l'avenir; qu'il avoit beaucoup 
de vũcs fur cela, dont je ſerois informe quand 1] en ſeroit tems; que pre- 


ſentement il s' agiſſoit de jetter les fondemens de ſon regne ct de Setablir z | 


que le ſecours dont il avoit beſoin m'avoit ẽtẽ expliqucy que ſon humcur 
Ctoit fort oppoſce à faire des demandes exceſſives, mais qu'il n'heſitoit pas 
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auſſi a expoſer ſes beſoins a votre Majeſte, ayant bien reſolu Metre tout ſa 
vie attache A ſes intereſts : que quand il ſaura ſur quoi il peut faire un 
fondement aſſure, il entreprendra des choſes à quoi il n'oſcra ſonger, s'il 
n'eſt pas en état de les ſoutenir. Que tout ce que votre Majeſte a fait 
de glorieux pour ſa perſonne, et d' avantageux pour ſon état, ne Veſt pas 
d'avantage que le ſeront les ſuites de ce que votre Majeſte fera preſente- 
ment en ſa faveur, parcequ*un ſecours preſent, et Popinion qu'on a deja de 
Pappui de votre Majeſte pour lui, le mettront en état de venir à bout de 
tous ſes bons deſſeins; qu'il les conduira avec la participation de votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ, et conformement i ſes intentions; que le rẽtabliſſement de la religion 
catholique en Angleterre ne peut reũſſir que ſous la protection et par les 
ſecours de votre Majeſte ; que Dieu la miſe en un etat de grandeur et de 
puiſſance, od aucune Roy de France ra ẽtẽ depuis pluſieurs ſiècles, pour 
etre le reſtaurateur de la religion en Angleterre. 


Je dis ace Prince que je repreſenterois i votre Majeſte ce qu'il me diſoit; 
que je le priois cependant de ſe remettre à ce que votre Majeſtẽ reſoudra, et 
de ne ſe pas tellement renfermer à aucune demande preciſe, que votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ ne connoiſſe qu'il ſoumet a ſon jugement ct à ſa deciſion la conduite 
d'une affaire de ſi grand poids, et qui demande tant de precaution et de fi 
puiſſans ſecours ; que je ſuis aſſez inform que votre Majeſte ne deſire rien 
d' avantage que le rẽtabliſſement de la religion en Angleterre, mais que 
cette entrepriſe eſt remplie de difficultẽs, et ſera traverſce fortement i elle 
n'eſt conduite avec tout la prudence poſſible; que c'eſt ce qui ſe doit concerter 
avec votre Majeſtẽ, et prendre des meſures ſolides qui ne puiſſent manquer ; 
qu'ainſi il eſt juſte de s' en rapporter à votre Majeſte. Je vis encore hier au 
loir le Roy d' Angleterre, il me preſſa de rendre compte a votre Majeſte de 
ce qu'il m'avoit dit, et me fit connoitre qu'il attendra avec impatience ce 
que votre Majeſte aura determine, parceque toute ſa conduite doit ètre di- 
rige ſur la reſolution que votre Majeſtẽ voudra prendre. 


J'ai eu une longue conference en particulier avec milord Sonderland ; il 
me paroit informe a fond des intentions et des deſſeins du Roy ſon maitre; 
11 le croit entierement reſolu de s'attacher à votre Majeſte, et de ne menager 
M. le Prince d' Orange qu'autant qu'il eſt neceſſaire preſentement, pour 
ne lui pas fournir des occaſions de faire eclater ſa mauvaiſe volonte; il 
m'a dit, que ceux qui voudroient reunir le Roy d'Angleterre et M. le 
Prince d'Orange ſcroient fort aiſẽ que votre Majeſtẽ ne fit pas preſentement 
pour le Roi d'Angleterre tout ce qu'il peut deſirer, pour pouvoir dans la 
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ſuite trouver quelque moyen de la faire pancher du cõtẽ du Prince d' Orange, 
ce qui deviendra entierement impoſſible, fi votre Majeſte repond à ce 
que ſa Majeſte Britannique attende preſentement de ſon amitié.“ 


Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to. Louis the Ab. James oſts a 
ſupply and. ſulſidy from France. —Ilis views. Conferences with Godolphin, 
Rocheſter, and Sunderland, and their views, 


March 26, 1685. 


ec W ITEHIN theſe few days, I have had many conferences with the 

King of England, and his miniſters, in which I have been much 
preſſed to repreſent to your Majeſty the ſtate of affairs in this country, and 
at the ſame time to aſk ſuch a ſupply of money as may put the King of 
England in a condition to ſupport himſelf, and not ſink under the efforts 
which it 1s expected his enemies will make, as ſoon as an occaſion offers. 


Lord Rocheſter, Lord Sunderland, and Lord Godolphin, came to me 


together, and explained the need the King of England had of a preſent 


ſupply, that is to ſay, of a conſiderable ſum of money, in order to enable. 


him to conduct himſelf with a neceſſary firmneſs towards his parliament, 
and not to grant any of thoſe conditions prejudicial to his authority, which 
undoubtedly will be propoſed to him at granting the revenue which the 
deceaſed King enjoyed. They told me the reſolution was taken not to ac- 
cept what the parliament would grant for a limited time, becauſe it would 
eitabliſh a neceſſity of aſſembling the parliament, which would change the 
form of government, and render the King, their maſter, entirely depen- 
dant on that aſſembly. That rather than fall into this inconvenience, it 
would be better to have recourſe directly to violent remedies ; diſſolve the 
parliament ; and maintain himſelf by open force in the enjoyment of the re- 
venues granted for life to the deceaſed King of England; that it ought not 
to be preſumed this can be done without oppoſition, and they ought to be 
in a condition of oppoling inſtantly the firit diſturbances which ſhall be 
raiſed : That they cannot prevent them by levying freſh troops beſore the 
ſitting of parliament, nor by bringing in a foreign force, which on the firſt 
diſſolution of the parliament would rather cauſe a general revolt in England, 


than ſerve to reduce the rebels; that thus the only remedy is, that his Britannic 
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Majeſty be in a condltion of making one grand effort, and of ſupporting 
himſelf with a ſum of money which would facilitate all his deligns: on the 
contrary, if he muſt wait for the ſupply he ſtands in need of, the time will 
be gone before any advantages can be drawn from it, but which are un- 
doubted, if the ſupply be immediate. 


The three miniſters enlarged upon the glory your Majeſty would ac- 
quire by preſerving the crown as yet but tottering on their maſter's head; 
and omitted no reaſons which could induce your Majeſty to put him on a 
foot of owing the preſervation and happineſs of his reign to you. The 
concluſion was, they did not doubt but your Majeſty would henceforth 
grant the ſame ſubſidy to the King their maſter, which you had given to 


the deceaſed King, and even not leſſen the two laſt years of the three, 


as had been done; that 1s to ſay, a ſubſidy of two millions per annum, for 
three years: That beſides this ſubſidy, it is abſolutely neceſſary that your 
Majeſty ſend here before the meeting of parliament a fund of two millions, 
which will make, with what remains of the old ſubſidy, a ſum of three 
millions: That the ſtate of the King's affairs required no leſs a ſupply ; 
and that your Majeſty, by ſhewing him a ſincere and effectual friendſhip, - 


would do more by this preſent ſupply, than by all that could be done 
hereafter. 


I ſhewed my ſurprize at hearing the propoſal of ſo conſiderable a ſum, 
and of a regular ſubſidy beſides. I told them a leſſer demand would have 
been. more proper in the beginning, ſince they might be aſſured that 
your Majeſty's aſſiſtance would not be wanting in time of need; and 
they had already ſeen, that your Majeſty had even prevented the demand 
that might have been made, as ſoon as you believed his Britannic Majeſty 
was in need: That, moreover, I did not think it neceſſary to regulate at 
preſent a ſubſidy before it was ſeen what would happen on the parliament's 
meeting, and without knowing if they were inclined to give the King of 
England the enjoyment of all the revenues during his life, in which caſe 
he would be in a condition to ſupport himſelf more eaſily, and maintain 
his authority, The reply to this was, that whatever might ariſe from 
parliament, it was not to be expected that the King, their maſter, would 
be able to ſubſiſt by himſelf in the manner he ought for his ſafety ; that it 


would be neceſſary to make an augmentation of his troops, and put his 
ſhips in a good condition; that his reſolution was taken to remain always 
attached to your Majeſty, and therefore he was not afraid to aſk a ſub- 
fidy for ſome years, well knowing that your Majeſty would, at all times, 
be contented with his conduct, and not repent putting it in his power to 
ſhew his gratitude. 


The ſame day I had this conference, the Ki of Englund took me into 
his cloſet, and repeated to me what his miniſters had ſaid, adding every 
thing that could perſuade me of the molt inviolable attachment to your 
Majeſty's intereſts. I told him, I could not ſpeak to him, on the part of 
your Majeſty, upon what his miniſters had faid to me, not having foreſeen 
it; that I begged of him, in my own particular, to conſider what your 
Majeſty had already done to prevent his wants; that I thought this proof 
ſhould rather lead him to leave your Majeſty the choice of what you inclined 
to do, than to importune you for a large ſum as a thing of abſolute neceſ- 
ſity; that the fixing of a ſubſidy appeared to me to be premature; and 
that an entire confidence in your Majeſty would not leſs engage you than a 
preciſe and formal demand ; that I thought the manner in which your Ma- 
jeſty had acted towards him, ought alſo to induce him to take different me- 
thods than are ordinarily practiſed; and if I dared to adviie him, I be- 
lieved it would not be neceſſary, in the beginning, to do any thing more 
than to eſtabliſh a reciprocal confidence, and an entire correſpondence 
upon future emergencies. 


The anſwer the King of England made, was, that Is wed think 
upon what I had ſaid; that he would ſpeak to me again fully, and that 
I ſhould ſee Lord Rocheſter to agree wit: him on what would be moſt pro- 
per at preſent. I ſaw Lord Rocheſter, and endeavoured to perſuade him, 
that the demand of ſo conſiderable a ſum, joined to that of a ſubſidy, 
would not have ſo good an effect with your Majeſty, as being con- 
tented with repreſenting the ſtate of affairs, and then referring to what 
your Majeſty may judge moſt fit to be done on your part; that it be- 
hoved him, in the beginning of his miniſtry, to eſtabliſh an entire confi- 
dence between your Majeſty and the King, bis maſter, and that no- 
thing which could be refuſed, ſhould be aſked ; that if I did not know his 
good intentions from a long experience, I ſhould have believed that he had 
adviſed ſo great a demand with a view to throw your Majeſty into the incon- 
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venience of refuſing the firſt thing his Britannick Majeſty had aſked 
of you; that he ought to believe I ſpoke from myſelf and without orders, 
not having been able to foreſee the affair in-queſtion would be agitated ; 
that I loved more to prevent difficulties which might ariſe, than to give 
greater hopes here than they ouglit to expect. | 


Lord Rocheſter ſaid, he believed it unneceſſary to ſpeak to me of his 
paſt conduct, fince he and I had for four years managed alone, and with- 
out the participation of any other perſon, intereſts ſufficiently difficult to be 
reconciled ; that I was a witneſs of his conduct as long as he had the con- 
lidence of the deceaſed King of England; that he hyped I would do him 
the juſtice to think I had never ſeen in him that incertainty and thoſe 
changes ſo frequent in the perſons who had prec-ded him in the manage- 
ment of affairs: that he did not pretend to be vain upon what had paſſed 
during the laſt four years ; he believed the deceaſed King of England had 
acted very wilely and very advantageouſly for his intereſts by uniting him- 
{elf ſtrictly with your Majeſty ; that your Majeſty on your ſide had found 
a facility in the execution of all your deſigns, to ſay no more of the ad- 
vantages of your alliance with the deceaſed King; that whilſt the finances 
were in his hands he let the payments of the ſubſidies be uſt as I pleaſed, 
and by this means a whole year had paſſed over without any mention 
being made of the continuation of this ſubſidy, although in this laſt year 
Luxembourg was taken, and the peace made in ſuch a manner as your 
Majeſty preſcribed to your enemies: that in all this he believed he had 
ſerved his maſter well, without having done any thing contrary to the in- 
tereſts of your Majeſty ; that he therefore deſerved to have confidence 
placed in him at preſent, and what he adviſes ſhould not be miſ-inter- 
preted: that he does not mean to leſſen the opinion I may have of his own 
credit, but that I knew the King his maſter, and clearly ſaw he acted in 
every thing of himſelf, and nobody knows better than he does the ſtate of 
his own affairs ; that his reſolution was taken to live inviolably attached 
to your Majeſty ; that there will be neither change, nor wavering in his 
conduct, and that your Majeſty might have a poſitive dependance upon him 
for the time to come; that with a preſent ſupply, and the promiſe of a 
ſubſidy, the King his maſter would be in a condition to repel the firſt 


efforts that can be made againſt him, and after being well eſtabliſhed 
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at home, a 1 his conduct will be directed abroad to preſerve a friendſhip 
and protection to which he will owe the preſervation and proſperity of his 
affairs; that as for himſelf I was well enough acquainted with him to 
know what he did not believe it was for his maſter's dignity or true in- 
tereſts to haggle with your Majeſty, nor to aſk oi yon three millions to 
obtain two; that the neceſſity was preſſing and for a long time there had 
not happened a conjuncture parallel to this; that your Majeſty enjoyed a 
glorious peace after having given repoſe to Europe by a wiſdom more 
worthy of admiration than your conqeuſts; that he ſincerely declared your 
Majeſty's conduct in every thing deſerved a profound veneration, and that 
nobody was more filled with it than himſelf ; that he hoped your Majeſty 
would not diminiſh any thing of what was aſked of you on an occaſion 
where the King his malter's all was at ſtake, 


Since that, I have had a long conference with the King of England, 
in which he explained to the bottom his deſigns, and the ſtare of his af- 
fairs; he told me that he knew the averſion the people of England had to 
the catholic religion, but with ſupport from your Majeſty he hoped to ſur- 
mount this difficulty; that his ſole aim was to bring it about, and that he 
ſufficiently knew he could never be in entire ſafety till the catholic religion 
was eſtabliſhed in England in ſuch a manner as not to be ruined or de- 
ſtroyed; that this could not be done but with time, and by taking great 
precautions. for the future ; that he had many views upon it, of which 1 
ſhould be informed when it was time; that at preſent the buſineſs was to 
lay the foundations of his reign and to eſtabliſh himſelf; that the aſſiſt- 
ance he ſtood in need of had been explained to me; that it was very op- 
poſite to his inclination to make exceſſive demands, but he alſo did not 
heſitate to expoſe his neceſſities to your Majeſty, having firmly reſolved to 
be all his life attached to your intereſts, That when he knew what he 
might certainly truſt to, he would undertake things which he would not 
dare to think of, unleſs he be in a capacity to 1..pport them, That all 
your Majeſty had done glorious for your perſon, and advantageous to your 
ſtate, will not be more ſo, than the conſequences of what your Majeſty 


ſhall at preſent do in his favour, becaule a preſent ſupply, and the opini- 


on already conceived of your Majeſty's ſupporting him, will put him in a 
condition to bring all his deſigns to ſucceed, That he will conduct thee 
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with your Majeſty's participation, and conformable to your intentions; 
that the re- eſtabliſnment of the catholic religion in England cannot ſucceed 
but under your protection, and by the help of your Majeſty's ſupplies; 
that God has put you in a ſtate of greatneſs and power, to which no King 


of France for many ages arrived, in order to your being the reſtorer of 
religion in England. 


I told this Prince, that I would repreſent to your Majeſty what he had 
ſaid; in the mean while I begged of him to refer himſelf to what your 
Majeſty might reſolve, and not attach himſelf ſo much to any preciſe 
demand, as to hinder your Majeſty from ſecing that he ſubmits to your 
judgement and deciſion the conduct of an affair of ſuch weight, and 
which requires ſo much precaution, and ſo powerful an aſſiſtance; that! 
am ſufficiently informed your Majeſty deſires nothing more than the re- 
eſtabliſhment of religion in England ; but that this undertakiug is full of 
difficulties, and will be ſtrongly oppoſed, if not conducted with all pol- 
ſible prudence; that as this is what ought to be concerted with your 


Majeſty, and ſuch ſolid meaſures taken as cannot fail, it is but juſt to re- 
ter himſelf to your Majeſty. : 


Yeſterday evening I again ſaw the King of England; he preſſed me to 
give your Majeſty an account of what he had faid to me, and told 
me that he ſhould wait with impatience for your Majeſty's determina- 


tion, becauſe all his conduct will be directed by the reſolution which 
your Majeſty will take. 


I have had a long conference in private with Lord Sunderland; he ap- 
peared to me to be informed to the bottom of the intentions and deſigns of 
the King his Maſter, He believes him entirely reſolved to attach himſelf 
to your Majeſty, and to keep meaſures with the Prince of Orange only 
as far as it is at preſent neceſſary not to furniſh him with occaſions for 
making his ill will break forth. He told me, that thoſe who were for re- 
uniting the King of England and the Prince of Orange would be very 
glad that your Majeſty ſhould not do at preſent what the King of England 
deſires of you, in order to be able hereafter to find ſome means of 
making him lean to the Prince of Orange's ſide, which will become en- 


tirely impoſſible if your Majeſty yields to what his Britannick Majeſty at 


preſent expects from your friendſhip. 
4 | 
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Several of Barillon's diſpatches beſides this one prove that James had 
formed a determined reſolution to levy the late King's revenue, whether 
parliament ſhould grant it or not. Barillon writes thus to his court, March 1, 
1686. © Cependant la poſſeſſion fait une eſpece de droit, et ſa Majeſté 
Britannique paroit fort reſolu de s' maintenir à quelque prix que ce 
« ſoit.” Poſſeſſion, however, gives a fort of right, and his Britannick 
Majeity appears very reſolved to maintain it, be the conſequence what it 
will.” On the gth April, he writes thus to his court. © Le Roy continue à 
agir avec beaucoup de fermete et d' hauteur, il ne me paroit point meme avoir 
d' inquietude de Þ avenir, quand le parlement ne lui accorderoit les reve- 
nues dont le feu Roy ſon frere jouiſſoit, et ſa reſolution ſemble priſe de 
s* y maintenir et d' en continuer la jouiſſance.“ „The King continues to 
act with much firmneſs and haughtineſs, he does not even appear uneaſy 
for the future, even though parliament ſhould not grant him the revenues 
which the King his brother enjoyed, and his reſolution ſcems determined, 
to maintain and continue the poſſeſſion of them.” 


Even when James ſubmitted to act by a parliament, he ſcorned to 


court the members. Barillon writes thus to his court on the goth of 


April, 1683. Ce reſt pas le chemin que ce Prince pretend tenir ; et 
rien n'eſt plus oppoſe à ce qu'il à deſſein de faire. Il aura une con- 


duite ferme et reſolue. L' introduction faite par le Comte de Danby 


d' acheter les voix du parlement à fi mal reuſſi, qu? on ne ſonge plus à gen 
ſervir; et à dire la veritẽ, fi on recommencoit à le mettre en practique on 
tomberoit dans les memes inconveniens. Le Roy d' Angleterre veut que 
ſes affaires ſe faſſent, par la neceſſitẽ ou le parlement ſe trouvera de lui ac- 
corder ce qu'il eſt reſolue de prendre, fi on ne lui I accorde pas; c'eſt à 
dire les revenues dont le feu Roy jouiſſoit.” © This is not the road which 
this Prince intends to follow; and nothing is more oppoſite to what he 
deſigns to do. He will keep a firm and reſolute conduct. The method 
introduced by the Earl of Danby of buying votes in parliament ſucceeded 
ſo ill, that it is no longer thought of, and to ſpeak the truth, if it ſhould 
again be attempted to be put in practice, the ſame inconveniences would 
attend it, The King of England wants to do his buſineſs by putting 
the parliament under a neceſſity of granting him what he is reſolved to 
Parr I, U 
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take, if they do not; that is, the deceaſed King's revenues,” And on 
the 13th of December 1685, he writes thus: © Le grand treſorier 
voudroit auſſi qu* on employat de l' argent a gagner des voix dans le par- 
lement, Le Roy de la Grande Bretagne a de la repugnance a prendre ce 
chemin, ayant connu quels inconveniens il en eſt arrive par le paſle, par- 
ceque tous ceux qui vouloient avoir de l' argent ou des charges fe ſigna- 
loient contre la cour pour y parvenir.” * The treaſurer was alſo for 
employing money to gain the votes in parliament. The King of Great 
Britain was againſt taking this ſtep, having formerly known the inconve- 
niences which happened from it; becauſe all thoſe who wanted money or 
poſts diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the court to obtain them.” 


_ 


Barillon's diſpatch of the goth of May 1685, mentions that he had 
ſome time before received a remittance of one million god, ooo livres, and 
that he had told King James it was to be employed in his ſervice if 
needed. But Barillon's private inſtructions were not to give it unleſs in 
the event of the King's diſſolving his parliament, and being obliged to uſe 
force againſt his ſubjects. For on the 17th of May 1685, Barillon writes 
thus: Votre Majeſtẽ me permet, par ſa derniere depeche, de donner toute 
la ſomme que je pourray avoir entre les mains, fi je vois le parlement caſle, 


et que le Roy d' Angleterre ſoit reduit à contraindre ſes ſujets par la 


force a ſe ſoumettre.“ © Your Majeſty permits me, by your laſt diſ- 
patch, to give all the ſum that I may have in my hands, if I ſee the par- 
liament diſſolved, and the King of On reduced to. make his ſubjects 


ſubmit by force.” 


It appears from Barillon's diſpatch of the 16th of April 1685, that 
his objects were to get the King to act without parliaments, and to ſeparate 


himſelf from Holland, and that the lures he threw out were the aſſiſtance 


of France to eſtabliſh the King's authority and the Roman catholic reli- 
gion; that James and lord Rocheſter converted theſe lures into reaſons for 
France's giving an immediate ſupply of money; but that Sunderland 
(who probably ſaw better where France pointed) went farther, and directly. 
propoſed an alliance with-France, and a total ſeparation from the Prince of. 
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Orange and the houſe of Auſtria; and that Lord Godolphin in all theſe 
matters ſteered a moderate courſe. In this diſpatch he ſays he had told 
James, that the intentions of France were * de I ayder à maintenir ſon 
autorite, et à etablir la religion catholique; que ces choſe parorſſotent 
untes, et ne fe pouvoient ſeparer ;”—< to aſſiſt him to ſupport. his autho- 
rity, and eſtabliſh the catholic religion; that theſe things appeared united 
and unſeparable :” That James preſſed for money from France ſaying he 
could not obſerve une conducte ferme et haute, fi on n' eſt bien aſſure 
d' un ſecours qui ne puiſſe manquer ;”—* a firm and high conduct if 
he was not ſecured of a ſupply which could not fail :” And that lord 
Rocheſter in aſking money alſo from France for his maſter, uſed theſe 
words: Qu'il etait queſtion preſentement d' etablir ſon autorite, et de 
donner une forme aſſure au government; que je connoiſſois aſſez combien 
il importe d' Etre en ẽtat icy, de donner la loy et non pas de la regevoir.“ 
« That the queſtion at preſent was, to eſtabliſh his (i. e. the King's) au- 
thority, and give a firm form to government; that I ſufficiently knew of 
what importance it was to be in a condition here of giving the law and 
not receiving it.“ 


The diſpatch then relates the ſentiments of Lord Sunderland and Lord 
Godolphin, as follows: 


Extrait d' une dipiche de M. Barillon au Roy. 


* lord Sonderland à compris d'abord qu'il toit bien plus à propos 

= de prendre des engagemens formels et reciproques; que le Roy fon 
maitre doit rechercher tout ce qui lui peut aſſurer  amitic de votre Ma- 
jeſs. Il poſe pour un fondement aſſure, que le parlement, le Prince d' 
Orange, et la maiſon d' Autriche doivent etre conſideres comme ayant des 
intereſts inſeparables, et qu'il eſt impoſſible de deſunir; qu' ainſi pour 
etre bien avec votre Majeſtẽ, il faut non ſeulement s'abſtenir de toute liaiſon 
avec cux, mais meme s'en ſeparer avec Eclat, et lever le maſque quand 
il en ſera tems; e'eſt à dire, aprẽs que le parlement aura accordẽ les revenus. 
Je ſuis demeure dans une grande retenue ſur les nouveaux engagemens qu 
on pourroit prendre; je me ſuis contentẽ d' inſinuer la propoſition que 
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votre Majeſtẽ m'a ordonne de faire a cet egard, et Jai cru devoir la 
faire naitre plus comme une ſuite naturelle de ce qui ſe traitoit, que comme 
une ouverture de la part de votre Majeſte, Milord Godolfin m'a parl6 
dans le mème ſens que milord Rocheſter ; quoiqu'il ſoit du ſecret, il n'a 
pas grand credit, et ſonge ſeulement a ſe conſerver par une conduite ſage 
et moderẽe. Je ne penſe pas que s'il en etoit cru, on prit des liaiſons 


avec votre Majeſtẽ, qui puſſent aller a ſe paſſer entierement de parlement, 
et a rompre nettement avec le Prince d' Orange. 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Monſ. de Barillan to Louis the XIV th.—Diferent 
counſels of Sunderland and Godolphin. 


April 16, 1685. 

ORD Sunderland was directly of opinion, that it was much more 

proper to take formal and reciprocal engagements ; that the King, 
his maſter, ought to court every thing which could enſure him of your 
Majeſty's friendſhip. He fixes it for a fundamental principle, that the 
parliament, the Prince of Orange, and the Houſe of Auſtria ought to be 
conſidered as having inſeparable intereſts, and that it is impoſſible to diſ- 
unite them; and that therefore to be well with your Majeſty, it is neceſſary 
not only to refrain from all alliance with them, but even to ſeparate from 
them with eclat, and take off the maſk when it ſhall be time, that is to ſay, 
when the parliament ſhall have granted the revenues. I kept upon the 
reſerve concerning the new engagements which might be taken; I con- 
tented myſelf with inſinuating the propoſition which your Majeſty ordered 
me to make on that head, and thought it was better to let it ariſe as a 
natural conſequence of what was treating, than as an overture on the pazt 
of your Majeſty. Lord Godolphin talked to me in the ſame ſtile with Lord 
Rocheſter; though he be in the ſecret, he has no great credit, and thinks 
only to keep himſelf in by a wiſe and moderate conduct. I do not think 
that if his opinion was truſted, that they would enter into engagements with 


your Majeſty to go. on entirely without a parliament, and to break totally 
with the Prince of Orange.” 


cc 


After Monmouth's rebellion was quelled, and the parliament had ſettled 
a vaſt revenue upon James, he ſtill continued, as Barillon relates, to beg 
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a ſubſidy from France. A diſpute between him and France, at this time, 
ſhews the minute attention of his genius to money. It was mentioned in 
chapter 3d of the Appendix to the Review, that James, when Duke of 
York, had offered to lend his own money in France, as a mark of his con- 
fidence in Louis, and to facilitate a money treaty with his brother, which 
was then in proſpect. Barillon now writes, on the 13th September, 1685, 
that the Duke's money had been lent out, in Courtin's name, to the Hotel 
de Ville at Paris, that James was demanding it from Courtin, that Courtin 
in accompting for the money, deducted ten or twelve thouſand livres be- 
cauſe the fund was fallen, but that James inſiſted the ſum lent ſhould be 
remitted without any deduction. Barillon adds, “II s'agit des dix ou 
douze milles francs de plus ou de moins. Cette perte quoique modique 
ſeroit regarde ici avec chagrin, et comme un manque de conſideration pour 
ſa Majeſte Britannique.“ „The diſpute is about ten or twelve thouſand 
livres, more or leſs. This loſs, although moderate, would be looked upon 
here with chagrine, and as a want of conſideration for his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty.” About the ſame time Barillon received orders from his court, to let 
James know, that they would give no ſubſidy at preſent, becauſe they 
thought he ſtood in no need of it. And Barillon writes, on the 25th 
October, 1685, that he had payed in all to James only 800,000 livres. 


The remittances from France above-mentioned, did not eſcape the vigi- 

lance of Lord Preſton, the King's ambaſſador at Paris, who had been 
kept ignorant of them by both courts. Among Lord Preſton's letters 
there is the following one, 
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Lord Preſton to King James. —Adviſes him of remiltances of money from France 


to England. —Speaks of French parliamentary penſioners in the late reign. 


A private advice to the King. | 

Paris, April 28, S. N. 1685. 
« * Our Majeſty may be pleaſed to remember, that ſome weeks ſince I ac- 

quainted you with an advice which I had received, that a conſiderable 
ſum of money was returned from hence into England immediately after the 
death of the late King; I am now, Sir, aſſured of the truth of it, and 
that it was remitted by the court banquier, Monſ. Gruſle. I cannot poſſibly 
align the ſum to your Majeſty, but by conjectures, which are ſomething 


In Mr. Gra» 
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probable, it ſhould have been about a million, of this money, which is 
about 83 or 84000 pounds of ours. I know alſo that one of Monſ. Gruſle's 
ſervants went about that time into England, he being not willing, as is 
likely, to have truſted ſuch an affair to the ordinary poſt. That I might 
have better grounds for what I inform your Majeſty of, I have privately 
informed myſelf by ſome banquiers how the exchange went about that time 
betwixt London and this place, and they all agree, that ſome weeks after the 
King's death, the exchange fell conſiderably, becauſe that the great need 
which they who remitted the money had of bills, obliged them to take 
them at any rate. But the remitting was quickly at a ſtop, and in eight 
or ten days the exchange mounted to its ordinary train. I will not preſume 
to write my conjectures to your Majeſty for what uſe this money may be 
deſigned, and I wiſh and hope, with all my heart, that my jealouſies may 
be vain. But, perhaps, your Majeſty will think fit to have an eye that no 
practices may be ſet on foot with our new members of parliament. I hope, 
however, no great ill of that kind can be done, ſince, by good fortune, 
we ſhall have very few of their old penſioners amonpſt us.” 


* 
— 


Soon after this, James. renewed the defenſive treaty with the Dutch, and 
Barillon, in his letters of 26th November, and 13th December, 1685, im- 
putes it to France's having refuſed him the ſubſidy he aſked. In the laſt 
of theſe letters he repreſents James as extremely out of humour with France 


on this account, and that he talked of holding the ballance of power in 
his hands. 


Theſe things created a coldneſs for ſome time between France and 
James. During this interval James applied to the court of France m 
defence of the principality of Orange; but Louis and his miniſters treated 
his application with a haughty diſregard. 


There are the following letters on this ſubje& in King William's box. 
Lord Sunderland to the Prince of Orange.—The King iuterpoſes about the 
principality of Orange. 


cc I HAVE received the honour of your Highneſs's letter of the 3oth of 

January, upon which the King commanded me to write to Sir 
William Trumball, and I did fo, in the following words. “ His Majeſty 
would have you let Monſieur de Croiſſy know, that he cannot think that 
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the anſwers you have received upon your memorials. and inſtances con- 
cerning the proceedings at Orange, are ſuch as he ought to be ſatisfied 
with ; and that therefore his. Majeſty hopes the moſt Chriſtian King will 
upon further conſideration, have more regard to the inſtances his Majeſty 
has made in behalf of the Prince of Orange's juſt pretenſions.“ This the 
King commanded. me to write as being fit, though he does not expect 
much from it. The greateſt happineſs I can ever propoſe: to myſelf, is to 
be able to ſerve your Highneſs on this or any other. occaſion, by which 
you might ſee with how much zeal and reſpect, I am 


Your Highnels's 
Whitehall, Moſt faithful, moſt humble, 
Jan. 26, 1685-6. And moſt obedient ſervant, 


SUNDERLAND P. 


Extract of ſeveral letters from Sir William Trumbull at Paris. Concerning his 
application in favour of the principality of Orange. 


a December 5, 1685. 
« HAVE communicated the affair of the principality of Orange to 
the Dutch ambaſſador, and received an account from him of the ſe- 
veral inſtances he has made from time to time to this court, but without 
any effect. The ſame day I entered into that matter with Monſ. de Croiſſy, 


who told me, that the Moſt Chriſtian King had ſent orders to Monſieur. 


Barillon to ſpeak with his Majeſty about it: that he could give me no 
other anſwer than what he had often given to the Dutch ambaſſador and 
others, which was, that the King acknowledged no ſovereignty there; that 
although he had left the Prince of Orange for ſome time in quiet, ſo long 


as his conduct might deſerve it, yet now having oppoſed his Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty ſo openly, he did not think fit to keep any longer the ſame mea- 
ſures, and that all was now done there, his troops being come away. When 
I urged the treaty of Nimeguen, by which the prince of Orange was re- 
ſtored to his ſaid principality, with all the rights, &c. in the ſame condition 
and the ſame manner that he had enjoyed before; and that I deſired the 
Moſt Chriſtian King to conſider further, the near alliance between his 
Majeſty and. the Prince of Orange, obliged his Majeſty to interpoſe in. 
a matter of ſuch conſequence ; he replied, that he would ſpeak to the 
King of it, and repreſent what I had ſaid.” 
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« As to the affair of Orange, he ſaid, this King could give me no other 
anſwer, than to the ſame purpoſe he himſelf had given me before, that all 
was now done there, and the troops come away ; that this King reſolving 
to have but one religion in his country, thought himſelf obliged, in conſci- 
ence and juſtice, to take order for their converſions in that place as he had 
done in others; which being done, the temporal juriſdiction was left in 
the ſame condition that it was before, That he hoped the King, my 
maſter, would be fatisfied with this anſwer, and not interpoſe in a thing 
wherein he had no intereſt, but leave this King free to do as he thought fit 
in his own dominions. 


This was the ſubſtance of his anſwer ; adding, that the right of ſove- 
reignty did not belong to the Prince of Orange, but to the houſe of Lon- 
gueville, which the King had taken care to put into a courſe of trial before 
a competent judicature, and would be determined in due time.“ 


« I gave in yeſterday ſeveral memorials : That concerning the Prince 


of Orange, Monſ. de Croifſy ſeemed extremely to reſent, that his 


January 9. 


Majeſty ſhould again interpoſe in a matter, which, he ſaid, did not at all 
concern him,” | | 


* The anſwer I received yeſterday about the principality of Orange, is, 
in all reſpects, the ſame I had before, whereof having given your Lord- 
ſhip an account at large, I need not repeat any part of it. The King's 
troops are come again into that town (as your Lordſhip will find by the 
extract I ſent the laſt poſt) and the miniſters ſtill detained in priſon, which 
procecding is more rigorous than the others received here, all the miniſters 


being ordered to go out of the kingdom, which is what thoſe of Orange 
deſire.” 


Lerd Sunderland to the Prince of Orange. — On the ſame ſubjef. 


Whitehall, February 12th, 1685-6. 


I Have acquainted the King with -what your Highneſs was pleaſed to 

write me in your letter of the 12th: upon which his Majeſty command- 
ed me to ſend to your Highneſs a copy of Sir William TrumbalPs laſt 
memorial; and to aſſure your Highneſs, that his Majeſty has done what 
he could poſſibly think fit to do in the affair of Orange, towards your ſa- 


tisfaction, having ſpoke to the ambaſſador of the French king here, as 
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warmly as his envoy had order to ſpeak there; and he does now deſire to 


know what your Highneſs would have done nn being "Op intent upon 
doing all he can; 2 © t 


It is a great mortification to me, 7; bulineſs Sick paſſes through 
my hands, and that is of ſo great concern to your Highneſs, ſhould have 
ſuch ill ſucceſs. If any pains or endeavours of mine could contribute to 
your ſervice, I ſhould think them all well employed, wiſhing for nothing 
ſo much in the world as to be able to let your Highneſs ſee how zealouſly 
and how truly I am, Sir, 
| Your Highneſs's 

Moſt faithful, moſt humble, 
And moſt obedient ſervant,. 
SUNDE R LAND, - P.“ 


Extract of a letter from Sir William 7. rumbull t to Lord Prefident Sunderland,— 
On the ſame ſubjet2. — France refuſes ſatisfaion. 


Paris, Feb. 17-27, 1685-6. 
*M Onſieur de Croiſſy continues ſtill indiſpoſed with the gout, and 
yeſterday gave audience in his bed concerning the memorial 
I had preſented about Orange. He told me he had repreſented it to the 
King, who continued ſtill in his former reſolution, that he acknowledged 


no ſovereignty of Orange to belong to the Prince, and that although, 


for ſome reaſons, he did forbear to have that right adjudged, yet that it 


was his inconteſtibly, and that he had no other anſwer to give me; adding 


this late occaſion of diſpleaſure, by reaſon of the Prince's refuſal to deliver 
the children of one Monſ. Boſe (a counſellor of the parliament of Tholouſe, 


and formerly of the proteſtant religion, but lately changed), Monſ. Boſe 


had ſent his children thither, intending afterwards to eſcape himſelf : But 
ſince he made inſtances by Monſ. d'Avaux to have them ſent back, which, 
he ſaid, the Prince denied, and inſiſted further to keep what money they 
had brought with them, as a proviſion. and ſubſiſtance for them. He told 
me the King had given orders to ſtop the Prince's receiving any part of his 
revenues of Orange, till he had given ſatisfaction in this matter.” 


\ 
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James, however, being bent upon the eſtabliſhment of popery and of 
his own power at home, reſiſted, during his whole reign, the endeavours 
of the Prince of Orange to engage him in meaſures or alliances hoſtile to 
France. The following, among other letters from him to the Prince of 
Orange, in King William's box, ſhew how determined he was upon peace 
with France; and that the only war he approved of was againſt the Turks. 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange .— Defirous of peace in Europe. 


Windſor, September 1, 1685.- 

- O N Saturday laſt I and yours of the zoth of Auguſt and the 3d of 

September both together ; by the firſt of which, I find, you then 
had received an account of the good news from Hungary, which was as 
welcome to me as to any body; and I make no doubt will contribute as 
much to the peace and quiet of Europe, as the good condition it has 
pleaſed God to put my affairs in; and I am ſure I will fill do my part, 
that the peace Chriſtendom now enjoys may be continued, I have not 
time to ſay more now, but that I ſhall {till be as kind to you as you can 


deſire.” 


James the Ild to the Prince of Orange.—Defirous of peace in Europe, and f 
friendſhip with the States. 


Whitehall, November 6, 1685. 

0 1 HAVE had yours of the gth from Loo, and am glad to find you 

were ſo well ſatisfied with the account you had from the ambaſſadors, 
and I ſhall ſtill do my part to preſerve peace in Chriſtendom, and the good 
underſtanding which is between the States and me. As for news, there is 
little ſtirring here. On Monday the parliament is to fit. I have ſo much 
buſineſs now upon my hands, that you muſt not wonder if my letters be not 
longer; and you may be aſſured you ſhall always find me as kind to you 
as you can deſire. 2 

For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.“ 


08 the 119 to the Prince of Orange. — Anxious to preſerve peace. 

| Whitehall, February 2, 1685-6, 
«< FH AV E had yours of the 5th, in which you ſay, ſome, where you 
are, begin to be alarmed at a voyage the King of France is to make 
this ſpring. All that I can ſay upon it is, that I do not think he will do 
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any thing to diſturb the peace of Chriſtendom for ſeveral reaſons, and his 
miniſters here ſay it alſo; and I do what I can to let them fee the inconve- 
niencies that may happen to their maſter, ſhould he begin a war, and will 
ſtill do what is in my power to prevent it. As for news, the Duke of 
Grafton had this morning the misfortune to kill Jack Talbot, the Earl of 
Shrewſbury's brother ; it was Talbot gave the firſt offence, and ſent the 
challenge, as I am told. The Duke of Grafton is withdrawn, and I have 
not yet heard what the Coroner's inqueſt have found it. It is late, and 
I have not time to ſay more, but that I ſhall always be as kind to you as 
you can deſire, 
For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


Ring James to the Prince of Orange, —On the ſame ſubjett. 


Whitehall, February 16, 1686. 

« THAD yours of the 1000 by the letters which came on Friday laſt, 

but ſo late that I had not then time to anſwer it. I ſee by it, you 
have ſtill ſome apprehenſions, as if France intended, by themſelves, or 
ſome of their allies, to interrupt the peace of Chriſtendom; I confeſs I 
hardly believe it, I am ſure I hope they will not, and they endeavour to 
perſuade me they have peaceable intentions, As for news, there is little 
ſtirring here, and beſides I am called away to go to the play, ſo have not 
time to ſay more, but that you ſhall ever find me very kind to you, 

For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange—Is not moved by French encroachments,— 
| nw only war againſt the Turk. 


Whitehall, October 19, 1686, 


6 I Have now two of yours to anſwer ; the firſt of the 14th, which I had 
1 by Mr. Skelton, and the other of the 17th, which I had not time to 
anſwer by the laſt poſt; ſince when I have got a blow with a twig in my left 
eye, as I was a-hunting on Satnrday laſt, which made my eye a little ſore, 
and though it be now, God be thanked, pretty well, yet I dare not write 
much; ſo that all I ſhall ſay upon what you ſay, as to the affair of Namur 
and Hunninguen, is, that as to the firſt, the Spaniards have had a very 
civil and ſatisfactory anſwer to it; ſo that that is at an end. For the 
other, I do not think it of ſuch conſequence, as to the Germans, as to 
ſet all Chriſtendom in a flame, Except that they have a mind to fall upon 
X 2 
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France; and I am ſtill of the ſame mind I was to do my part, that there 
may be no war but againft the Turk. You ſhall always find me as kind 


to you as you can deſire, 
For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 
King James to the Prince of Orange-—To the ſame purpoſe. 
Whitehall, March 8, 1687. 


40 I Have now received yours of the 11th from Dieren, and by it find you 


expected my daughter there with you that night. I ſuppoſe you have 
by this ſeen the anſwer the emperor's envoy in France had to the memorial 
he gave in to that King, by which you will ſee the truce is not like to 
be broken, ſo that the war againſt the Turk may be {till carried on. I 
ſhall ſtill do my part to preferve the peace of Chriſtendom. It is late, fo 
that I have not time to ſay any more, but that I ſhall always be as kind to 
you as you can deſire, 

For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange.—Is defirous to guarantee. the twenty 
| years truce. 
Whitehall, May 10, 1687. 


ce I Have had yours of the 13th, by which I find, that you in Holland are 


not alarmed at the King of France's journey to Luxembourg. Thoſe 
who are jealous of it, will, I am confident, be ſoon out of their pain. 1 
ſuppoſe Mr. Dyckvelt will give you an account of two memorials have 
been given me, the one by the Count Caunitz, and the other by the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, both of them to deſire me to endeavour to perſuade the 
King of France to let me be guarantee of the truce. You may be ſure I 
will do my part to perſuade that King to it, ſince nothing can contribute 
more than that to continue the peace in Chriſtendom. I have not time to 
ſay more, but that you ſhall ſtill find me as kind as you can deſire. 

For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. —Reoices at ſucceſs againſt the Turks. — 


Intent on the peace of Chriſtendom. 


Windſor, September 19, 1687. 
6 I Received yours of the 15th juſt before I left the Bath, but coming 
then away for this place, I could not let you know it ſooner. I have 
had a full account of what has paſſed in Hungary, and hope by the next 
3 
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letters from thence to hear what advantage the Germans have made of 
their victory, and that at leaſt they will get good winter quarters by it. 
The good ſucceſs the Venetians have had in the Morea, will, I hope, alſo 
have a good effect as to the peace of Chriſtendom, which is what I always 
ſo much deſire ſhould be continual. I came to this place on Saturday, and 
hunted in my way from Wincheſter hither, had a very good chace, and 
got to my journey's end before night. The Queen is yet at the Bath, and 
will come from thence ſo ſoon as ſhe has uſed the remedies there as long as 
uſually they do.. This place affords no news, and ſo have no more to 
lay, but that you ſhall ſtill find me kind to you. 
For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


There are in King William's box the following letters from King James 
to the Prince of Orange, concerning the proſecution of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's adherents. 


James the 11d to the Prince of Orange. Calls the Weſtern circuit Jeſferys's 
campaign. 
Windſor, September 10, 1685. 

* 1 Received yours of the 13th ſo late on Tueſday laſt, that I had not 

then time to let you know I had had it, by which, I find, you were 
well ſatisfied with the review you had made of your troops. I have now 
but little news to tell you, all things being very quiet at preſent here, 
though the preſbyterian and republican party are ſtill very buſy, and have 
as much mind to rebel again as ever. Lord Chief Juſtice is making his 
campaign in the weſt, and when the parliament meets, ſome of the peers 
which are in cuſtody will be tried. I intend to go to Wincheſter on Mon- 
day next, and from thence to Portſmouth, and to be back here the Satur- 
day following, which is all I have to ſay now, but that you ſhall always 
find me to be as kind to you as you can deſire,” | 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. Calls the Weſtern circuit Tefferys's 
campaign.—Enumerates the detail of ſeverities. 
Windſor, September 24, 1685. 
Ince 1 back from Wincheſter I received yours of the 2 iſt from 
Loo, by Mr. Sidney, and having been a-foxh\ nting on Tueſday laſt, 
had not then time to let you know it: I was this day again at the ſame 
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ſport, the weather being now very proper for it, having ended ſtag-hunt- 
ing the day I returned hither, As for news there is little ſtirring, but that 


Lord Chief Juſtice has almoſt done his campaigne ; he has already con- 


demned ſeveral hundreds, ſome of which are already executed, more are 


to be, and the others ſent to the plantations ; which 1s all I have now time 
to tell you, but that I ſhall always be as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. — Intereſts himſelf for Orange. — Iu- 
tends to get Saxſton pilloried by one trial and hanged by another. 


Whitehall, January 15, 1686. 


6 I Charged my Annen by the laſt poſt, to let you know, how I came 
not to write to you then, in anſwer to yours of the 11th, ſince when 
I have had yours of the 18th, and you may eaſily believe I am ſorry Sir 
William Trumbul has had no better an anſwer to the memorial he gave 
in concerning the affair of Orange ; I ſhall ſtill continue doing my part in 
preſſing it. Lord Delamer was tried yeſterday, and quitted by his pcers, 
he had good luck, as well as juſt judges, that the only poſitive witneſs 
which came in againſt him, was proven to have {worn falſely, for though 
the reſt of the evidence againſt him was only hear-fays, yet all the 
world was ſatisfied, he did deſign to have riſen with Lord Macklesfield 
and Lord Brandon. As for Saxſton, which was the perjured witneſs againſt 
Lord Delamer, I have ordered he ſhall be firſt proſecuted for perjury, that 
he may keep company with Oates, and then after he has ſtood in the 
pillory, to be tried for being with the Duke of Monmouth in arms.“ 


King James to the Prince of Orange. — Complains of the Prince i giving 
refuge to the rebels in Holland. 


Whitehall, March 7, 1686. 
Would not let this bearer return into Holland without writing to you 
by him, and muſt need tell you that it does really ſecm ſtrange to me 


that ſo many of the rebels ſhould be connived at Amſterdam, and other 


towns in Holland, and other of the provinces, and permitted to live ſo 
publicly as they do: I have charged the bearer to ſpeak to you more at 
large upon this affair, which is of great concern to me; for ſo long as 
thoſe rebellious people are permitted to ſtay there, they will (till have the 
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opportunities of correſponding with the diſaffected here and ſtirring them up 
to fedition, whereas if they were driven out of the ſeven provinces, they 
could not be fo dangerous. Pray conſider of this, and how important it 
is to me, to have thoſe people deſtroyed : but of this and what elſe I have 


to ſay muſt refer it to this bearer, and to aſſure you, you ſhall always find 
me as kind to you. as you can deſire.” 


Ring James to the Prince of Orange.—Pleaſed that the rebels are to be ex- 


pelled from Holland. —1s to make an encampment at Hounſlow. 


Whitchall, May 7, 1686. 


W HEN I came from Newhall on Tueſday night, where I had been 
a- ſtag- hunting and had had very good ſport, I found both yours of 


the 7th and 1oth here, by the laſt of which I find the States of Holland had 


agreed to comply with the treaties in baniſhing out. of their provinces 
thoſe of my rebellious ſubjects, which have ſheltered themſelves ſo long 
there; and by what you ſay make no doubt but that the States General 
will do the like, and I am ſure you will do your part to have it effectu- 
ally put in execution, it being a thing of the laſt conſequence for the peace 
and quiet of my kingdoms to have thoſe turbulent men driven out of the 
ſeven provinces, for when once removed from thence, they can do no miſ- 
chief, tho? the republican ſpirit increaſes every day amongſt us here; but 
ſhould they be but conived there, they would ſtill be contriving new de- 
ſigns to diſturbe me, for that reſtleſs and rebellious party will never be 
quiet. I am now preparing to go to Windſor next week, for moſt of the 


Summer, and on the 20th of. this month I am to have twelve battalions: 


of foot encamped on Houndſlow-Heath, as for the horſe and dragoons I do 
not intend to have them there till the middle of next month; as for the news 
you had out of Spain as if the French ſquadron was arrived in the bay of 
Cadiz, it was a miſtake, for I have a frigate, newly come from thence, 
in a fortnight's time, that ſaw none of them there when he failed thence. 


By the laſt letters from Paris I hope that affair will be accommodated, which 


is all I ſhall ſay now, but that you ſhall ever find me as kind to you as you 
can deſire. 0 
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King James to the Prince of Orange.—To the ſame purpoſe. 


Windſor, May 18, 1686, 

& arts wrote to you by the laſt poſt I have had three, the one by the 

poſt of the 21ſt, by which I find the States General had reſolved to 
baniſh my rebellious ſubjects out of the ſeven provinces, and I make no 
doubt of your doing your part to have it put in execution, ſinoe you know 
of how great concern it is to me, to have thoſe ſeditious people ſent a- 
way from thence, I have another letter from you from captain Steuart 
of an older date, and one from you alſo by M. General Mackay, with 
whom I have ſpoken fully with, upon all the ſeveral heads you charged 
him to ſpeak with me of, and do aſſure you that I eaſily believe all he 
has ſaid to me from you, and you need not fear that it is in any body's 
power to do you ill offices with me. As for what concerns the brigade of 
my ſubjects which are with you, he will give you a particular account, of 
what palt between us upon that ſubject. Having not time now to do it 


myſelf, nor to ſay any more, but that you ſhall always find me as kind 
to you as you can deſire.“ 


Barillon in his diſpatch of the 26th of July 1685, ſays that he ſaw the 
Duke of Monmouth paſs through the apartments of the palace to his 
interview with the King; that his arms were tied behind, but his hands 
free ; that none but the two ſecretaries of ſtate were preſent at the inter- 


-view z and in his letter of the goth of July, that the Duke gave no infor- 


mation againſt the Prince of Orange. " 


Barillon ſays, that the Duke in the Tower deſired to ſee his Dutcheſs, 
that ſhe refuſed unleſs lord Clarendon ſhould be preſent, and that when ſhe 


went, the converſation was * aigre de part et d' autre.” * Sharp both 
on the one {ide and the other.“ 


In the Memoirs to which the preſent papers are an appendix, there is 
an anecdote related upon tradition of King James's having payed a viſit 
to the Dutcheſs of Monmouth on the morning of her huſband's execution, 
and lefr with her a grant of his forfeiture. Barillon's diſpatch of the 17th 
of June 1686, confirms one part of the ſtory. It contains theſe words, 
« Touts les biens de M. le Duc de Monmouth en Ecoſſe et en Angleterre 
lui (i. e. the Dutcheſs) ont ete rendu.” All the Duke of Monmouth's 
eſtate in Scotland and England has been reſtored to his Dutcheſs.” 
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PON the defeat of Monmouth's rebellion, King James became intoxi- 

cated with his proſperity. Inſtead of diſbanding his army he en- 

camped it on Hounſlow-Heath, and reſolved to make it the great in- 
ſtrument of his power. 


Barillon's diſpatches are ſtrewn thick with the expreſſions of an ar- 
bitrary diſpoſition, which flew from James when he felt himſelf no longer 
under any controul. ; 


The rebellion was no ſooner begun than Barillon in his letter of the 
25th of June 1685, informed his court of the uſe which James was to 
make of it. The words of the diſpatch are: Il me paroit que le Roy 
d' Angleterre a ẽtẽ fort aiſe d' avoir une pretexte de lever des troupes, et 
qu'il croit que Pentrepriſe de M. le Duc de Monmouth ne ſervira qu' à 
le rendre plus maitre de ſon pays.” © It ſeems to me that the King of 
England is very glad to have a pretence for raiſing troops, and he be- 
lieves that the Duke of Monmouth's enterprize will ſerve only to make 
him ſtill more maſter of his country.” 


On the 3oth of July 1685, Barillon writes thus to his court: Le 
projet du Roy d'Angleterre eſt d'abolir entierement les milices, dont il a 
reconnu Pinutilite et le danger en cette derniere occaſion, et de faire sil eſt 
poſſible, que le parlement etabliſſe le fond deſtine pour les milices a Pen- 
tretien des troupes reglẽes. Tout cela change entierement l'ẽtat de ce 
pays ici, et met les Anglois dans une condition bien differente de celle ou 
ils ont ẽtẽ juſques à preſent. Ils le connoiſſent, et voyent bien qu'un Roy 


de differente religion que celle du pays, et qui ſe trouve arme, ne renoncera 


pas aiſement aux avantages que lui donne la defaite des rebelles, et les 

troupes qu'il a ſur pied.” The King of England's ſcheme is to aboliſh 

the militia entirely, the uſeleſſneſs and danger of which he found on this 

laſt occaſion, and if poſſible to make the parliament apply the fund 
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intended for the militia, to maintain the regular troops. All this entirely 
changes the ſtate of this country, and puts the Engliſh in a different con- 
dition from what they have been in till now. They know it, and perceive 
very well that a King of a different religion from that of the country, 
and who is armed, will not eaſily renounce thoſe advantages which the 
defeat of the rebels, and the troops he has on foot, give him.“ 


On the 6th of Auguſt 1685, Barillon writes to his court thus: * Le 
Roy d' Angleterre m'a dit, que quoi qu'il arrive, il conſervera les troupes 
ſur pied, quand meme le parlement ne lui donneroit rien pour les entrete- 
nir. II connoit bien, que le parlement verra mal volontiers cet etabliſ- 
ſement, mais il veut etre aſſure du dedans de ſon pays, et il croit ne le 
pouvoir ètre ſans cela.“ The King of England told me, that let what 
would happen he would keep the troops on foot, even though the parlia- 
ment ſhould not give him any thing towards their maintainance. He 
knows very well the parliament will very unwillingly ſee this eſtabliſh- 
ment; but he wants to be ſure of himſelf at home, and believes he 


cannot be ſo without it.“ | 


On the 8th of July 1686, Barillon writes, © Il careſſe beaucoup les 
officiers de ſes troupes, et s' explique aſſeʒ ouvertement, qu'il n'en conſervera 


point dont il ne ſe croit entierement aſſure.” He careſſes the officers 


much, and explains himſelf openly enough, that he will keep none but 
thoſe on whom he may entirely depend.” 


King James could not conceal even from the Prince of Orange the 
pleaſure which he felt from the encampment of his army at Hounſlow. 


King James to the Prince of Orange. 


Windſor, June 29, 1689. 


& J Was ſorry to find by yours of the 2d of July, that you had had fore 

eyes, but am very glad to find it now over, and had laſted but ſo 
ſhort a time; I believe it was the extreme heats which cauſed it. All the 
troops I intended to have at Hounſlow are now camped there, in the new. 
camp I deſigned they ſhould be ; they continue very healthy there, having 
been but four buried ſince the firſt camping of the foot upon that heath, 
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[ was there yeſterday and ſaw them for the firſt time in battalle altogether ; 


they are all good men, and the horſe and dragoons well mounted, and 

all very orderly. To-morrow the Queen's and my daughter are to dine 

with me at the camp. I have not time to ſay more, the poſt being ready 

to go, but to aſſure you of my being as kind to you as you can deſire. 
For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


On the 29th of October 1685, Barillon writes to his court, “ Tl 
(James) ajouta, que ſon deſſein ẽtoit de faire revoquer par le parlement 
P Acte du Teſte, et PAfte de Habeas Corpus; dont Pun eſt la deſtruction 
de la religion catholique, et autre de Pautorite royale.“ He (James) 
added, that his deſign was to make the parliament revoke the Teſt Act, 
and the Habeas Corpus act; one of which was the deſtruction of the 
catholic religion, and the other of the royal authority.” 


On the 1oth December 1685, Barillon repreſents the ſentiments both 
of Charles and James upon the habeas corpus act, that great charter 
of Engliſh liberty: Le feu Roy d'Angleterre, et celui cy, m'ont ſouvent 
dit, qu'un gouvernement ne peut ſubſiſter avec une telle loy.” „The 
deceaſed King of England, and the preſent one, have often ſaid to me, 
that a government could not ſubſiſt with ſuch a law.“ 


James had the idea of converting even his fleet into an inſtrument of his 
power at home. Barillon writes thus to his court on the 19th December, 
1686. Le Roy d' Angleterre continue à faire travailler avec ſoin au re- 
ẽtabliſſement de ſes vaiſſeaux. Il n'y a nulle apparence que ce ſoit dans 


le deſſein de faire une guerre au dehors; mais ce Prince eſt perſuade, qu'il 


eſt fort convenable a ſes intercts de remettre la marine de VAngleterre en 
meilleur ẽtat qu'elle n'etoit, et quil viendra bien plutot a bout des choſes 
qu'il deſire de ſes peuples, quand ils le verront avoir une armee et une 
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flotte prete pour ſe faire obeir au dedans, et pour empecher que les factieux 


ne puiſſent recevoir des ſecours conſiderables du dehors, ſi les affaires 
venolent au point d'une rupture ouverte dans le dedans de l' Angleterre.“ 
# The King of England continues to carry on the refitting of his 
ſhips with diligence. There is no appearance that this is deſigned for a 
foreign war; but he is perſuaded, that it is very neceſſary for his intereſts 


to put the marine of England in a better ſtate than it was, and that he ſhall 
1 2 
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much ſooner gain what he deſires from his people, when they ſee he has ar: 
army and fleet ready to make himſelf obeyed at home, and to prevent the. 
factious from receiving any conſiderable aſſiſtance from abroad, if affairs 
ſhould come to the point of an open rupture in England. 


On the 29th July 1686, Barillon writes to his court, Le Roy 
dl Angleterre temoigne ouvertement ſa joye de ſe trouver en ẽtat de faire des 
coups hardis et d'autoritẽ. Il recoit avec plaiſir les complimens qu'on lui 
fait ſur cela. Il nven a fort parſe, et m'a fait entendre qu'il ne ſe relachera 
point.“ © The King of England openly ſhews his joy at finding himſelf 
in a condition to ſtrike bold and authoritative ſtrokes. He receives with 
pleaſure the compliments which are made him upon it. He has ſpoken 
much to me about it, and given me to underſtand that he will not relax.“ 


Lord Rocheſter ſaw too late the conſequences of the doctrine of the 
King's independance upon parliament, with which he had flattered him in 
the firſt months of his reign; and wiſhed, but in vain, to repair the miſchief. 
Barillon, on the 11th March 1686, relates a converſation between the 
King and Lord Rocheſter on this head: Rocheſter ſaid, « Que ſon ſenti- 
ment ẽtoit toujours, qu'un Roy d'Angleterre ẽtoit bien plus conſiderable, 
et bien plus heureux, quand il Etoit d'accord avec ſon parlement, et qu'il 
pouvoit en tirer les ſecours dont il a beſoin.” Sa Majeſte Britannique a 
repondu, <* Que ſon ſentiment etoit, que le parlement d'Angleterre ſeroit 
plus ſoumis, et plus diſpoſe a ſe bien conduire quand il verroit que ſans 
fon ſecours on ſeroit venu à bout de tant des choſes importantes; et que ſa 
reſolution ẽtoit de ne pas regner precairement.” That he (i. e. Ro- 
cheſter) always thought a King. of England was much more conſiderable, 
and much more happy, when he was upon a good footing with his parlia- 
ment, and that: he could draw from them what ſupplies he ſtood in need. 
of.“ His Britannick Majeſty anſwered, © That he was of opinion, the 
parliament of England. would be more ſubmiſſive, and more diſpoſed to. 
behave well, when they ſaw that without their aſſiſtance, ſo many matters: 


of importance could be effectuated; and. that his reſolution. was, not to 
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reign precariouſly.” 


Barillon, in his letter of 29th November 1685, to his court, deſcribes; 
thus the external manner of James, when he prorogued his parliament, « Le 


AP: P:E:NiD-l] I; 
prince repondit auſſi avec des marques de fiertẽ et de colere fur le viſage, 
que faiſſoit aſſeʒ connoitre ſes ſentimens,” This Prince gave his anſwer 


likewiſe with marks of haughtineſs and anger upon his face, which made 
his ſentiments ſufficiently be known.” 


There is, in King William's box, the following letter from the King to 
the Prince of Orange upon this prorogation.. 


James the 11d to the Prince of Orange. Complains of parliament. 


Whitehall, Dec. 1, 1685. 

Have had yours of the 4th, in which you write to me about your con- 

cerns of Orange. I had this day an account from Sir William Trum- 
bull, that he had ſpoken to Monſieur de Croiſſy about it, according to 
his orders, and I ſhall by the next order him to inſiſt, and preſs it ſtill, 
and will alſo ſpeak this night to Mr. Barillon about it, and will continue 
doing my part that you may have ſatisfaftion. I am as ſorry as you can 
be, that I was obliged to prorogue the parliament; I hope when they 
meet next, they will be in hetter temper, and conſider the true intereſt 
of the nation, and not be deceived by ſome ill men who fill their cars with 
fears and. jealouſies. As for news, lord Brandon received his ſentence on 
Saturday laſt, and was to have been executed on Friday, but 1 have re- 
prieved him, upon. his having petitioned me for my mercy, and acknow- 
ledged. his crimes, which is all I ſhall ſay now, but that you ſhall always 
find me as kind to you as you can deſire. | 

For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


There is alſo in the box the following letter from the King to the 
Prince concerning lord Halifax, whom the King had diſmiſſed from his 
ſervice, becauſe he would not give his conſent to the abolition of the 
Teſts. | 1 25 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. Has removed Lord Halifax. 


Whitehall, October 20, 1685. 
* Sie the laſt poſt went hence, I have had yours of the 22d and 25th 
from Dieren ; and if you have had as good weather where you are 

as we have had here, you will have had good hunting weather. As for news 
T have found it neceſſary for my ſervice to lay aſide Lord Hallifax, now. 
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that the parliament is ſo near, for reaſons beſt known to myſelf. Lord 
Chamberlain is fallen very ſick at his houſe in the country, and I am 


told is in great danger. It is fo late I have not time to ſay more to you, 
but to aſſure you of my being as kind to you as you can defire,” 


The King's zeal for popery kept pace with his attempts to arbitrary 
power. Barillon writes to his court, on the 3zoth April, 1685, that James 
had deſired the Lords Sunderland, Godolphin and Rocheſte- to attend 
him to the door of his chapel, where he was to go with his guards and 
officers of his court ; that the two firſt conſented, but the laſt refuſed. 


It is probable that Lord Sunderland, even from the beginning, adopted 
his maſter's ſentiments in favour of popery. There is in the Depot the 
following diſpatch on this ſubject, fo early as the month of July, 1685; 


Extrait d'un Depeche de M. Barillon au Roy. 


c AFILORD Sonderland eſt entre fort avant avec moi, et m'a paru 

informe à fond de ce qui s'eſt paſſe entre le Roy d' Angleterre et 
moi ſur le ſujet de la religion cath lique. Ce miniſtre m'a dit, je ne ſcais 
pas fi on voit en France les choſes comme elles ſont icy, mais je defie ceux 
qui les voyent de pres de ne pas connoitre que le Roi mon maitre n'a rien 
dans le cœur fi avant que d'&ablir la religion catholique; qu'il ne peut 
meme ſelon le bon ſens et la droit raiſon avoir d'autre but; que ſans cela il 
ne ſera jamais en ſuretẽ, et ſera toujours expoſe au zele indifcret de ceux 
qui èchauferont les peuples contre la catholicite, tant qu'elle ne ſera pas 
pleinement Ctablie. Il y a une autre choſe certaine, c'eſt que ce plan là 
ne peut rẽuſſir que par un concert et une liaiſon ẽtroite avec le Roy votre 
maitre; c' eſt un projet qui ne peut convenir qua lui, ni reuſſir que par lui; 
toutes les autres puiſſances s'y oppoſeront ouvertement, ou le traverſeront 
ſous main. On ſcait bien que cela ne convient pas au Prince d' Orange, 
mais il ne ſera pas en ẽtat de FL empẽcher, ſi on veut en France ſe conduire 
comme il eſt neceſiaire, c'eſt a dire, menager Pamitie du Roy d' Angleterre 
et le ſoutenir dans fon projet. 


Je vois clairement Papprehenſion qu' ont beaucoup de gens d'une liaiſon 
avec la France, et les efforts qu'on fait pour P'affoiblir; mais cela ne ſera 
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au pouvoir de perſonne ſi on n'en a pas envie en France; c'eſt fur 
quoi il faut que vous vous expliquiez nettement, et que vous faſſiez con- 
noitre que le Roy votre maitre veut aider de bonne foi le Roy 4 
terre a ẽtablir fermement icy la religion catholique.” 


Tranſ/lation. 


Extra? of a diſpatch from Monſ. de Barillon to Louis the XIV th.—Lord 
Sunderland engaged thoroughly in the intereſts of popery. 


July 16, 1685. 

0 LCR D Sunderland has entered very far with me, and appears to be 

informed to the bottom of what has paſſed between the King of 
England and myſelf upon the ſubject of the catholic religion. This mi- 
niſter ſaid to me, I do not know if they ſee things in France as they are 
here, but I defy thoſe who ſee them near, not to know that the King, 
my maſter, has nothing ſo much at heart, as to eſtabliſh the catholic reli- 
gion ; that he cannot, even according to good ſenſe and right reaſon, have 
any other end ; that without it he will never be in ſafety, and always expoſed 
to the indiſcreet zeal of thoſe who will heat the people againſt the catholic 
religion as long as it is not fully eſtabliſhed. There is another thing cer- 
tain, which is, that this plan cannot ſucceed but by a ſtrict concert and 
union with the King, your maſter ; it is a project which is ſuitable only to 
him, and which cannot ſucceed but through him; all the other powers 
will openly oppoſe it, or counteract it under hand. It is well known that. 
it is not {ſuitable to the Prince of Orange, but he will not be in a condition 
to hinder it, if they conduct themſelves in France as is neceſſary ; that is 


to ſay, if they manage the King of England's friendſhip, and ſupport him. 


in his deſign. 


I fee clearly the apprehenſion many people have of an alliance with 
France, and the efforts they make to weaken it; but that will not be in. 
the power of any one, if France does her part; it is upon this you 
muſt explain yourſelf clearly, and make it known that the King, your 
maſter, will ſincerely aſſiſt the King of England in eſtabliſhing the catho- 
lic religion firmly here.” 


In this diſpatch Barillon repeats the following expreſſions of King James 
to him, . Qu'il avoit ẽtẽ eleve en France, et mange le pain de votre 
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Majeſtẽ, et que ſon cœur Etoit Frangois.” „ That he had been brought 


up in France, and eat of your Majeſty's bread, and that his heart was 
French.” 


On the 26th March, 1686, Barillon gives his court the following account 
of the council of ſeven, mentioned in the Memoirs to which the preſent 
papers are an Appendix. Le Comte de Puez à ete joint aux autres 
Seigneurs Catholiques, que le Roy d'Angleterre conſulte, et qui s'aſſemble 
ſouvent avec milord Sonderland, pour deliberer ſur les affaires qui ſe pre- 
ſente ; c'eſt un eſpece de conſeil, independent de tout autre, et dans le 
quel les reſolutions les plus importantes ſe prennent; C'eſt a dire, celles qui 
regardent la religion.” The Earl of Powis has been joined to the other 
Catholic Lords, whom the King of England conſults, and who often meer 
at Lord Sunderland's, to deliberate upon matters that offer; it is a ſort of 
council, independent of any other, and in which the moſt important reſo- 
lutions are taken; that is to ſay, thoſe which relate to religion.“ 


In King William's box there are the two following letters from King 
James to the Prince of Orange, which, if not contradicted by other © evi- 
dence, would do honour to his fpirit of toleration. 


King James to the Prince of Orange, Fan. 15th, 1686, —Intreats him to 
give protection to regular prieſts in Holland. 


MUST now write to you about an affair, which, as a Chriſtian, 

and one who is concerned for you, I could not omit doing ; it is to 
deſire you to hinder, by your authority, the baniſhing out of Rotterdam, 
and other towns in Holland, the regular prieſts, I mean the Monks, Friars 
and Jeſuits; ſince it will not only be a great hardſhip to the poor Catholics, 
but will be a real prejudice to your trade and commerce by driving out ſo 
many as will leave the country, if they cannot have the regulars with them, 
and that will certainly be the conſequence if the regulars be ſent away: 
and methinks that though in France the Huguenots are ſo ſeverely dealt 
with, that ſhould not make you in Holland follow ſuch an example, which 
mult be really prejudicial to the true intereſt of your government. I could 
ſay much more on this ſubje&, but have not time, and ſo muſt end with 
alluring you of my being as kind to you as you can deſire,” 


AAN 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. — Pleaſed that the Prince has ſaved th: 
prieſts.—T be King's ſpirit of toleration. 


- Whitehall, January 26, 1686. 
ce 1 HAVE received yours of the goth, in anſwer to one I had written 


to you concerning the regular prieſts, and am very glad to find by 
it that they will not be ſent away, and hope you will till continue of the 
ſame mind, and do eaſily believe you are not for proſecuting any merely 
for their religion: I always was, and will be of that mind; and am of your 
opinion, that it was the very hard uſage the Huguenots had, and have 
ſtill in France, which made that affair of the regulars be talked on where 
you are, and hope, as to that, you will continue of the ſame mind you are. 
As for news, Lord Arran, the Duke of Ormond's ſonne, died yeſterday 
of a fever, and Lord Digby of the ſame diſtemper a day or two before. 
We have had pretty hard frofts every morning, and clear weather for ſome 
days paſt, but the ice is not thick enough to be cut to be put into the ice- 
houſes-z which is all I have to ſay now, but to aſſure you, that I ſhall 
ever be as kind to you as you can deſire. 

For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


But men oftimes deceive themſelves. While James was boaſting of 
theſe ſentiments of toleration to the Prince of Orange, he was con- 
gratulating the French on the want of it, in revoking the edict of 
Nantes. Barillon writes thus to his court on the 4th October, 1685. 
« Sa Majeſte Britannique a auſſi entendu avec joye, ce que je lui ay dit du 
progrez marveilleux dont Dieu benit les ſoins de votre Majeſte a Vegard 
des converſions de ſes ſujets; n'y ayant point d' example qu'il ſoit arrive 
une pareille choſe en aucun tems, n'y en aucun pays, avec tant de promp- 
titude. Sa Majeſtẽ Britannique croit bien, qu'un ouvrage ſi important ne 
demeurera pas imparfait, et que Dieu fera la grace à votre Majeſte de 
Pachever entierement.” „His Britannic Majeſty alſo heard with pleaſure, 
what I told him of the wonderful progreſs with which God had bleſſed 
your Majeſty's cares with regard to the converſion of your ſubjects; there 
being no example of a ſimilar thing happening at any time, or in any 
country, with ſo much promptitude. His Britannic Majeſty believes, that 
ſo important a work will not remain imperfect, and that God will grant 
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you the favour to finiſh it entirely.” And on the 18th Auguſt, 1686, Ba- 
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rillon writes thus, Monſ. Adda a fait part au Roy d' Angleterre de ce que 
le Pape a dit dans le conliſtoire ſur le ſujet de votre Majeſté; et de ce 
qu'elle a fait pour Pextirpation de I hërẽſie en France. Sa Majeſte Britan- 
nique m'en a parle comme d'une choſe qui lui fait un grand plaiſir.“ 
« Mr. Adda (that is, the Pope's Nuncio) has communicated to the King of 
England what the Pope ſaid in the conſiſtory upon the ſubject of your 
Majeſty ; and what you have done to extirpate hereſy in France. His 
Britannic Majeſty ſpoke of it as a thing that gave him great pleaſure.” 


Barillon, in his diſpatch of the iſt July, 1686, repreſents thus the ſenti- 
ments of James upon the diſappointment which the oppoſition of the Scotch 
parliament, in matters of religion, had given him. © Le Roy d'Angle- 
terre m'a dit, que les affaires d'Ecofſe n'avoient pas pris le chemin qu'il 
avoit eſperẽ d'abord, et que la caballe des factieux avoit empeche les gens 
bien intentionez de faire ce qui ẽtoĩt raiſonable, et qu'ils avoient reſolus; que 
cependant il tireroit un grand avantage d'avoir connu les veritables deſſeins 
des uns et des autres; qu'il pouvoit par Vautorite que les loix lui donnent 
en Ecoſſe, etablir en faveur des Catholiques la libertè que le parlement 
mavoit pas voulu accorder.” © The King of England told me, that the 
affairs of Scotland had not taken the turn he at firſt expected, and that 
the factious cabal had hindered the well intentioned from doing what was 
reaſonable, and what they had reſolved upon; that nevertheleſs he ſhould 
draw a great advantage from knowing the true deſigns of both; and by the 
authority which the laws give him, he could eſtabliſh in Scotland that 
liberty in favour of the Catholics which the parliament refuſed to grant.“ 


In this diſpatch Barillon relates, that the Scotch who oppoſed in parlia- 
ment James's ſchemes about religion, ſaid, 4 That they muſt by refuſing 
to {ell their God, wipe off the reproach of having fold their King.“ 


— —— 


In the year 1686, James broke the Duke of Queenſberry's proteſtant 
miniſtiy in Scotland, and filled that of Lord Clarendon in Ireland with 
papiſts. In King William's box there is the following intimation of this 
ſiep by the King to the Prince, 2 
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King James to the Prince | of Orange.—-Changes made in Scotland and Ireland. 


Whiteball, March 2, 1686. 

* 1 Received yeſterday yours of the 8th, by which I find you were then 

juſt going from the Hague, and that you are ſtill apprehenſive that 
there will be fumething attempted by France to diſturb the peace of 
Chriſtendom, and that you may be attacked. I confeſs I cannot believe 
cither, eſpecially the laſt, knowing upon what good terms Holland and this 
country are together. I had not time to tell you the laſt poſt of ſome 
alterations I have made in Scotland, having put the Treaſury into com- 
miſſion, and made the Duke of Gordon maſter of the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
both which I thought very neceſſary for my ſervice; and now that Lord 
Clarendon is ſettled in Ireland, am going to make a new Chancellor, and 
to change ſome of the Judges in that kingdom, All things continue, God 
be thanked, very quiet here, which is all I have to ſay now, but that you 
ſhall always find me as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


— 


| King James, at length, in December, 1686, avowed his intention of 
obſerving ceremony no longer in favour of his religion, by diſmiſſing Lord 
Rocheſter, who had refuſed to be converted by a conference between 
Popiſh and proteſtant divines. Barillon, in his letter of the 12th De- 
cember, 1686, deſcribes thus the ſtate of men's minds while the iſſue of 
that conference was in ſuſpence. Cette affaire eſt fi importante, et doit 


avoir des ſuites ſi conſiderables, qu'elle tient toutes les autres en ſuſpence.” 


« This affair is ſo important, and ought to have conſequences ſo conſi- 
derable, that it keeps all others in ſuſpence.“ 
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HE papers to which I have had acceſs in King William's cabinet, 
and at Verſailles, enable me to give the public an account of the in- 
trigues by which the Revolution was brought about in England with ſome 
degree of preciſion and certainty. The arranging of the papers on this 
head is the moſt pleaſing part of my taſk, and, I hope, will be fo to 
others ; becauſe there are few great families in this country, who will not 
find that their anceſtors (of whatever party they were) had a hand in it 


in one way or other, 


Two months after the diſmiſſion of Lord Rocheſter, King James ſent 
the Marquis q'Allbeville ambaſſador to the States, under pretence of re- 
moving ſome jealouſies between him and them, but with private in- 
ſtructions to ſound if the Prince of Orange could be brought to conſent 
to the abolition of the teſts. The Prince took advantage of this, to ſend 
Monſ. Dyckvelt, anceſtor to the Earl of Holderneſſe, ambaſſador into 


England; a man of extraordinary abilities, and who had been connected 
with the popular party in England ever ſince he had been ambaſſador 


there in the ſecond Dutch war. The pretence of this embaſly was alſo to 
remove jealouſies between the nations, but his private inſtructions were to 
ſound the minds of the Engliſh, and to aſſure them of his protection in 
favour of their religion. The conſequence of theſe embaſſies was, that 
the Prince refuſed to conſent to the abolition of the teſts, and King 
James was diſpleaſed with Dyckvelt for having intrigued in his kingdom. 


The correſpondence on this ſubject is in King William's box as follows, 


King James to the Prince of Orange.—Allbeville ſent ambaſſador to Holland. 


Whitehall, December go, 1686. 
5 I HAVE now diſpatched this bearer, M. q'Allbeyille, my envoy to 
the States, and would not let him go without writing by him to 
you, to aſſure you of the continuance of my kindneſs to you, and the de- 
ſire ] have to continue in a very good correſpondence with the States, of 
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both which I have charged him to ſpeak with you, and of ſeveral other 
things of concern, and deſire you will give him entire credit in what he 


ſhall ſay to you from me, ſo that I need not repeat any of them to you, 
and aſſure you I ſhall always be as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. Dyckvelt comes ambaſſador to England. 


Whitehall, February 18, 1687. 

6 AST night late I had yours of the 21ſt, by which I find Mon. 

d' Abbeville was to have his audience of the States as laſt Monday, 
ſo that now M. Dycvelt may have his audience when he pleaſes; which, 
when he has, he ſhall find, notwithſtanding ſo many fooliſh and malicious 
reports, that I have not altered my mind, but continue my reſolution of 
living with a perfe& good underſtanding with them. But of this more 
when I have ſpoken with him. It is late, and I am to riſe early to go a 


hunting tomorrow morning, and ſo muſt end; which I do, with aſſuring 


you of my being as kind to you as you can deſire, 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. Has prorogued parliament, and is to 
give liberty of conſcience. 


Whitehall, March 18, 1687, 

« F HAD yours of the 21ſt from the Hague, ſo late on Tueſday laſt, 

that I could not then let you know I had received it. I ſee by it that 
you were ſatisfied that the peace of Chriſtendom would be preſerved at 
leaſt for this year, I am of your opinion too, and you know was all along 
of opinion, that France would be quiet, believing it not their intereſt to be 
otherwiſe. I have this day reſolved to prorogue the parliament till the 22d 
of November next; and that all my ſubje&s may be at caſe and quiet, 
and mind their trades and private concerns, have reſolved to give liberty 
of conſcience to all diſſenters whatſoever, having been ever againſt perſe- 
cuting any for conſcience ſake. I have not time to ſay more, but that you 
ſhall always find me as kind to you as you can deſire.” 
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King James to the Prince of Orange. — The nation is pleaſed with the decla- 
ration for liberty of conſcience. 


Whitehall, April 22, 1687. 

I Had yours of the 25th before the laſt poſt went away, but ſo late, that 

being to hunt next morning, I could not then let you know it : I find 

by it you was to go ſoon to the Hague. I am very glad all things continue 

ſo quiet, on your ſide of the water; they are ſo here, and I find my decla- 

ration contributes much to it, the generality of the nation being ſatisfied 

with it and at eaſe by it. As for news, the Duke of Buckingham is dead; 

what will become .of his encumbered eſtate no body as yet can know, 

and beſides, there will be ſeveral pretenders to it. I have no more to ſay, 
but that you ſhall always find me to be as kind to you as you can deſire. 


For my {cnne, the Prince of Orange.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange.—To the ſame purpoſe, 


Windſor, May 20, 1687. 

* 1 Came to this place laſt night, and had ſo much buſineſs on Tueſday 

laſt, that I could not then let you know that I had received yours of 
the 2oth, by which I am ſorry to find you think the Chriſtian army in 
Hungary is not like to be ſo ſtrong as to do much this campaigne; and if 
the ſeaſon be as backward and the drouth as great there, as *tis here, 
fourage will be very ſcarce, for here, without it rain within a week or ten 
days, there will be but little graſs or hay. As for news, all here is very 
quiet, and my declaration has put people's minds much at eaſe, and I 
have great reaſon to be well pleaſed with having put it out. On Wedneſ- 
day morning early there happened a fire near the Tower, which burnt 
near thirty houſes, and amongſt the reſt part of the victualling office, 
where I loſt about five thouſand pounds worth of caſk and pipe ſtaves, 
but by the care of thoſe that were there, and the blowing up of ſome houſes, 


the reſt was ſave}. I have no more to ſay, but that I ſhall be always as 
kind to you as you can deſtre. 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


APPEND IT X. 


King James s Queen to the Prince ef Orange. — Sent by Mr. Dyctveli.— 
A letter of compliments. 


Windſor, May 29. 
66 HE. ſame reaſon that kept you ſo long without writing to me, has 
hindred me all this while from anſwering your letter ; for if you 


believe that your letters can be troubleſome to me, I muſt needs think 
that you judge by yourſelf, in finding mine ſo, or elſe you could never 


wrong me ſo much as to have that thought of me. I have deſired Mr. 
Dyckvelt, who is the bearer of this, to aſſure you that I have all the de- 


ſire in the world to do you ſervice, having as much eſteem and friendſhip 
for you as I ougli to have, and as I ſhall always endeavour to ſhew you 
upon all occaſions, being more than I can expreſs, what I hope you will 
believe me, truly yours. 


M. R.“ 


King James to the Prince of Orange. Dyckvelt returns to Holland, and is to 
let the Prince know what the King expects of him. — N. B. What the King 
expected was his conſent to the abolition of the Teſts. 


Windſor, May 28, 1687. 


Would not let this bearer Mr. Dyckvelt return without writing to 

you by him. I have ſpoken to him of your private concerns, of which 
he will give you an account, as alſo of the public affairs here, and have 
ſpoken very freely to him of them, and told him (what I think) I have 
reaſon to expect from you, for the good of the monarchy, as well as our 
family, which he has promiſed to tell you, fo that I need not write it, 
but referr you to him, and though, may be, ſome perſons, that are not 
well affected to me, nor the government, have miſrepreſented ſome things 
to him, and find fault with my proceedings in ſeveral things, yet I. am 
ſatisfied I have not made one ſtep, but what is good for the kingdom 
in general, as well as for the monarchy, and have more reaſon every day 
than other to be pleaſed with having put out my declaration for liberty 
of conſcience; which is all I ſhall ſay now, but that you ſhall always find 
me as kind to you as you can deſire,” 
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The Prince of Orange to King James. — In anſwer to the foregoing letter. 
Au Roy. 


Juin 17, 1687. 

60 1H? peu aprẽs le depart du dernier courier, Monſieur de Dycvelt eſt ar- 

rive, qui m'a rendu la lettre que votre Majeſte m'a fait Phon- 
neur de m' ecrire, et m'a informẽ de la bontẽ qu'elle avoit de vouloir pren- 
dre ſoin de mes intereſts particuliers; dont je lui rens tres humbles graces, 
et la ſupplie de s' en ſouvenir dans les occaſions qu' elle jugera convenable; 
au reſte il m'a rendu compte de ce que votre Majeſtẽ lui avoit en charge 
de me dire de ſa part, ſur quoi elle me permettra de repeter ce que cy- de- 
vant Pay eu l' honneur de lui ecrire, qu'il n'y avoit perſonne au monde 
qui pouvoit avoir plus d'averſion que j'avois pour toute ſorte de perſe- 
cution au fait de religion, et qu' aſſurement je ne voudrois de ma vie y 
donner les mains; mais auſſi je ne pourois jamais me reſoudre a faire quel- 
que choſe contraire au bien et a l' interet de 4a religion que je profeſſe; et 
qu? ainſi je ne puis concourir en ce que votre Majeſte deſire de moy; ce 
que j'eſpere elle ne trouvera pas mauvais quand elle conſiderera ſur quel 
fondement je le fais, et qu'en tout autre choſe elle ne pourra trouver 
perſonne qui ſera plus attache a fes interets, et qui la ſervira avec plus 
de fidelite, ſouhaitant paſſionement de trouver des occaſions a le temoig- 
ner a votre Majeſte par les effects, et que je ſerai toute ma vie avec 
un profond reſpect ce que je dois.“ 


* 


Tranſlation. 


The Prince of Orange to King James the IId, in anſeer to the foregoing let- 
ter. —Refuſes to concur in aboliſhing the Teſts, 


June 17, 1687. 

T p 3 Little after the arrival of the laſt courier, Mr. Dyckvelt came here, 

who gave me the letter which your Majeſty did me the honour to 
write to me, and informed me of your goodneſs in wiſhing to take care of 
my particular intereſts, for which I give you humble thanks, and entreat 
you to remember them upon proper occaſions. As for the reſt, he gave 
me an account of what your Majeſty gave him in charge to ſay to me on 
your part. Upon this head your Majeſty will give me leave to repeat, 
what I formerly had the honour to write you, that there is no perſon in 
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the world who has more averſion then J have for all fort of perſecution 
on the ſcore of religion, and that certainly I will never in my life put my 
hand to it; but at the ſame time that I can never reſolve to do any 
thing contrary to the intereſt of the religion which I profeſs; and that 
therefore I cannot concur in what your. Majeſty aſks of me. This I hope 
you will not take amiſs when you conſider upon what foundation I do it, 
and that in every other thing you will find no body who will be more 
attached to your intereſts, and who will ſerve them with more fidelity, 
which I wiſh paſſionately for occaſions of teſtifying to your Majeſty by ef- 
tects, and that I ſhall be all my life with a profound reſpe& what ! 
ought, 


King James to the Prince of Orange. —Vexed that the Prince will not conſent 
—Complains of Dyckvelt. 


Windſor, June 16, 1687. 

" 1 Had yours of the 17th ſo late on Tueſday laſt, that I could not 

then anſwer it. Since when, I have had alſo yours of the 20otlf, 
and write now becauſe I intend to hunt to-morrow, and am ſorry to 
find by it, that you ſay you are againſt perſecuting any for conſcience ſake, 
and yet that you cannot be for taking off all thoſe laws, and the Teſts 
which are ſo very ſevere and hard upon all Diſſenters from the Church 
of England; and ſince what Mr. Dyckuelt ſaid to you from me, could not 
alter your mind as to that, I cannot expect that a letter ſhould prevail 
with you; ſo that I ſhall ſay no more on that ſubject now, and only tell 
you that you will find that he Mr. Dyckuelt has not taken right meaſures 
of affairs here, by giving ſo much credit to ſome that do not wiſh me 
and the monarchy well, and continue their old methods of creating fears 
and jealouſies. I have not time to ſay more now, and man always be as 


kind to you as you can expect.” 


Before Dykvelt came to England, the Prince of Orange had privately 
applied to Lord Halifax to know his ſentiments 1 the ſtate of things 
in England. 


In King William's box there are the two following letters from Lord 
Halifax upon this occaſion. 
PaRT 1, a 
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Lord Halifax to the Prince of Orange. Adviſes the Prince to remain quiet; 
and wait for accidents. 


December 7, 1689. 

cc Fter ſo long reſpite, your Highneſs will allow me to make uſe of 

the privilege of preſenting my duty to you, and to put you in 
mind that my conjectures concerning the parliament have proved true, and 
if you will give me leave to make my gueſſes of what is to come, I am 
of opinion that the meeting appointed in February will not hold, there 
being no ſteps made to make it more adviſeable at that time than it 
was laſt month. Beſides, the condition the King of France is in, which 
is looked upon here as deſperate, is a circumſtance of that weight, that it 
muſt probably either produce a new ſcheme, or make very great altera- 


tions in the old one. Your Highneſs ſeeth of what uſe it is to ſtand firm 


and quiet, neither to yield nor to give advantage by acting unſeaſonably. 
Accidents come that either relieve, or at leaſt help to keep off the things 
we fear for a longer time; and that is no ſmall matter in the affairs of this 
world. I muſt give you my moſt humble thanks for your Highneſſes 
favours to my ſon, who is, as becometh him, extremely proud of them, 
and will I hope make it his ambition, as well as it is his duty, to deſerve 
them; if he ſhould not, he muſt renounce the reſt of his family, and 
particularly your Highneſs's eternally devoted ſervant.” 


Lord Halifax to the Prince of Orange.—To the ſame purpoſe. 


January 18, 1686-7, S. V. 

40 5 Highneſs will give me leave to acknowledge your goodneſs to 
my ſon, in giving him ſuch favourable admittance, which 

hath made him yet more ambitious to deſerve the countenance you have 
been pleaſed to afford him. I hope you will put him in the liſt of thoſe 
who are to be diſpoſed of by you, ſince it is a tenure by which I and 
mine ſhall ever hold. He is ſo full of his veneration for your Highneſs, 
that he doth himſelf a very good office with me, by ſuch an effect of his 
judgment; yet I will not anſwer for it ſo far, but that he may have been 
guilty in the manner of paying his reſpects, in which if he hath failed, 
his youth and his good intentions mult be his excuſe, He will bring your 
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commands carefully to me, which will be ſo much the more welcome, by 
giving me the aſſurance that I ſtill retain the ſame place in your Highneſs's 
thoughts, though I have not of late had fo frequent opportunities of re- 
commending myſelf to them. In one thing I have had the luck to gueſs 
right, and not to miſlead you by a wrong conjecture; that is, about the 
meeting of the parliament, which you ſee is to be prorogued, notwith- 
ſtanding the poſitive diſcourſes to the contrary, The motion of public 
things, at preſent, hath not only variety but ſome kind of contradiction 
init. It is very rapid, if looked upon on one ſide, if on the other, it is 
as ſlow; for though there appeareth the utmoſt vigour to purſue the 
deſign which hath been ſo long laid, there ſeemeth to be no leſs firmneſs 
in the nation, and averſion to change; ſo that converſions are fo thin, 
and thoſe which are, fo little fit to be examples, that the prevailing party 
is not a little diſcountenanced by making no quicker progreſs ; for that 
reaſon it is believed they will mend their pace; and if fo, every day will 
give more light to what is intended, though it is already no more a myſtery. 
Whatever happeneth, nothing muſt ever alter my reſolutions of being de- 
voted to your Highneſs's ſervice.” 
— ne enema 

Soon after Mr. Dyckvelt arrived in England, the Counteſs of Sunder- 
land ſent a meſſenger to Holland with the following letter to the Prince 
of Orange, of the affectation and myſteriouſneſs of which the reader will 
form what judgment he thinks proper. My own ſuſpicion is, that the let- 
ter was her huſband's diction, and the poſtſcript her own. The reader 
will ſuſpend his judgment of Lord Sunderland till he has ſeen the ſubſe- 


quent papers relating to him in this Appendix. 
Counteſs of Sunderland to the Prince of Orange. ſingular letter. 


March 7, 1687. 
60 AF the diſtance that Mr. Sidney is I am in a great ſtreight how to 
let your Highneſs know a matter which appears to me very 
neceſſary you ſhould be acquainted with; and however ſtrange it may 
ſeem to you my undertaking to write to you, which is what I never did 
before, and upon a ſubje& you may think unfit for me to. meddle in, 


hed I the honour to be known to you; I think it better not to 
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trouble you any farther with apologies, but humbly beg a ſuſpenſion of 
your opinion of me till you ſee Mr. Sidney, who will do me the right, I am 
ſure, to tell you I am not apt to meddle in theſe affairs; and as I do only 
truſt him, ſo I think nothing but your ſervice could tempt me to break 
through a difficulty of this kind that may ſeem bold to you, and if by any 
accident in the way ſhould be known, ruin to myſelf. But I ſhall paſs by 
all that to let you know the buſineſs now on foot here. Your Highneſs is 
not ignorant I am ſure what endeavours have been uſed here to gain votes 
in parliament for repealing the Teſt and penal laws, upon which, as I ſup- 
poſe you know, ſeveral have and do quit their places rather than ſubmit 
to; which makes the Roman catholics ſee they are not likely to carry it 
that way; which brings me to that which I think of importance you 
ſhould know; that the laſt eſſay they will put in practice as to the parlia- 
ment, is to flatter Monſieur Dixfield with a great many fine things, that 
there ſhall be an entire union between England and Holland, nay farther, 
I am ſure they intend to make you the fineſt offers in the world, as your 
having a full power in military and civil affairs by naming all officers; 
that Ireland ſhall be put into what hands you will ; and for all this they 
aſk you to bid Monſieur Dixfield, and Monſieur Citers declare in your 
name, that you wiſh the parliament would take off theſe laws, and that you 
think it reaſonable they ſhould do ſo. By this means they fancy they may 
compals their point, which when done, I think *tis plain the article on your 
part is upon record, theirs only verbal; your Highnels is the beſt judge of 
the likelihood of its being performed. But with ſubmiſſion to your bet- 
ter judgment in all things, I mult beg leave, being here, and hearing many 
of your faithful ſervants, that are acquainted with the temper of the nation, 
at preſent talk of this matter of the induſtry that is uſed to take off theſe 
laws, to give you both theirs and my own opinion in this matter; that if there 
were a poſſibility for you to be brought to do what they will aſk of you, 
it will only have this eſſect, that it will create jealouſies of your Highneſs 
here, which may be of very ill conſequence to you, and even your joining 
in it would never do their buſineſs, I mean the repealing the laws. An- 
other point is, it is poſſible it would gain the making people jealous of you, 
which I believe is the ſecond point they value in this commerce. But I have 
not apprehenſion enough of your being caught with theſe finc offers, ſo 
have given you this trouble. But how far the offers may touch the am- 
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baſſadors I did not know, for I am ſure there is no offers, nor no dangers, 
that will not be very artificially ſhewed Monſieur Dickfield. For the laſt 
I am ſure there is nothing they need apprehend ; and I think the offers 
are full as ſlight: But a negociation on any commerce of this kind cannot 
be to your advantage; but infinitely the contrary ; which is the only in- 
ducement I have in ſending this man with this intelligence, in which I 
have been ſo cautious that the bearer does not know he comes from me, 
or that he has any letter of mine. I have only writ to Monſieur Ben- 
tick a letter about my garden, and incloſed one for the Princeſs, in which 
I have made bold to put this, for which I moſt humbly beg you will aſk 


her pardon, and beſtow yours upon the faithfulleſt and humbleſt of your. 
ſervants.. 


A. SUNDERLAND. 


I muſt beg leave of your Highneſs to incloſe a letter for Mr. Sidney, 
who 1 hope will be with you very ſoon, and till he comes I beſeech you 
make no anſwer to my letter, for fear of accident. For this had gone 


to you two poſts ago, but that an accident happened that I thought was. 
better to let paſs over. Some Papiſts the other day that are not ſatisfied 
with my Lord, faid, that my Lord Sunderland did not dance in a nett; 


for they very well knew, that however he made the King believe, he 


thought of nothing but carrying on his buſineſs; there was diſpenſations 
from Holland as well as from Rome; and that they were ſure I held a 


correſpondence with the Princeſs of Orange, This, Sir, happened the 
day I firſt heard of their defign to make theſe: propoſitions which I have 
writ, which made me defer ſending till the King had ſpoke to me of it, 
which he has done; and as I could very truly, ſo I did aſſure his Ma- 
jeſty, I never had the honour to have any commerce with the Princeſs, 
but about treakle water or work, or ſome ſuch flight thing; ſo 1 did 


likewiſe as truly aſſure his Majeſty, that if there had ever been any 


commerce, I ſhould never be aſhamed, but on the contrary proud to own 
it, ſeeing he muſt be ſure that the Princeſs could never be capable of any 
thing with any body to his diſſervice. Now how this fancy came in 
their heads I cannot imagine; but that they have a mind to do mitchict 
for as your Highneſs knows, 1 never had the honour to write to you 
at all till now; ſo the Princeſs knows I have been ſo unhappy to 
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have very little acquaintance with her till of late I have had the obligation 
to my Lady Semple and Mr. Sidney to have had an occaſion of writing to 
her, which I value, and will endeavour to continue and improve by all the 
zcal and eſteem for her that I am capable of to my laſt breath. 1 have the ill 
luck to write a very bad hand, which if your Highneſs cannot read plain, 
which fey can, I humbly beg you will keep it till Mr. Sidney comes, who 
is uſed to my hand, If at this man's return I can but hear my letter came 
ſafe, and that you pardon the liberty I have taken, I ſhall be very much at 
eaſe. If, by the bearer, your Highneſs will be pleaſed to let me know my 
jetter came ſafe to you, I ſhall think myſelf very happy.“ 


Monſ. Dyckvelt carried over with him among other letters the following 
from England to the Prince of Orange. It is ſingular that moſt of them 
are from men of the Tory party. The letters are intereſting to Engliſh 


readers, becauſe they diſplay the various characters and views of the 
writers. The letters are all in King William's box, 


Lord Churchill to the Prince of Orange. —Aſures him the Princeſs Anne and 
himſelf are to ſtand firm io their religion. 


i 


40 HE Princeſs of Denmark having ordered me to diſcourſe with 

Monſ. Dyckvelt, and to let him know her reſolutions, ſo that he 
might let your Highneſs, and the Princeſs, her ſiſter, know, that ſhe was 
reſolved, by the aſſiſtance of God, to ſuffer all extremities, even to death 
itſelf, rather than be brought to change her religion. I thought it my duty 
to your Highneſs and the Princeſs Royal, by this opportunity of Monſ. 
Dyckvelt, to give you aſſurances under my own hand, that my places and 
the King's favour I ſet at naught, in compariſon of the being true to my 
religion. In all things but this the King may command me, and I call 
God to witneſs, that even with joy I ſhould expoſe my life for his ſervice, 
ſo ſenſible am I of his favours. I know the troubling you, Sir, with thus 
much of myſelf, I being of ſo little uſe to your Highneſs, is very imperti- 
nent, but that I think it may be a great caſe to your Highneſs and the 


Princeſs to be ſatisfied that the Princeſs of Denmark is ſafe in the truſting 
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of me; I being reſolved, although I cannot live the life of a faint, if there 
be ever occaſion for it, to ſhew the reſolution of a martyr, I am, with all 
reſpect, Sir, 
Your Highneſs's 
May 17, 1687. Molt obedient ſervant, 
CHURCHIL 1, 


Colonel Bellaſys to the Prince of Orange. —Boaſts of bis loyalty, and aſſures the 
Prince of his ſervice. 


May 27, 1687, Old Stile. 


60 1 HAVE preſumed by this worthy bearer, to give your Highneſs 

the aſſurance of my devotion to your ſervice in particular ; the teſti- 
mony I have given to the world of my loyalty and ſufferings for the crown, 
obliges me in duty to pay the ſame to thoſe who are ſo nearly related to it 
as the Princeſs Royal and your Highneſs. Though my hand be weak to 
exprels it, or enlarge myſelf upon this ſubject, my heart ſhall ſupply that 
tefect, in the profeſſion I make, with all ſubmiſſion, of being 

Your Highneſs's moſt obedient, 
And moſt humbly devoted ſervant, 
B E LL AS TS.“ 


Lord Sunderland to the Prince of Orange. Refers to what Monſ. Dyckvelt 
has to ſay from bim. 


66 1 Received the honour your Highneſs was pleaſed to do me by Monſ. 

Dickvelt with all the reſpect I owe, and will ever pay to your com- 
mands, which I ſhall, on all occaſions, exactly obey. He is too well in- 
formed of every thing here, to pretend to give you any account of what 
has paſſed ſince his coming; and if he does me right, as I doubt not but 
he will, he muſt aſſure your Highneſs, that no man in the world is with 
more reſpect and ſubmiſſion than I am 


Your Highneſs's 
Windſor, Moſt faithful, moſt humble, 
May 28, 1687. And moſt obedient ſervant, 


SUNDERLAND P.“ 
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Lord Nottingbam to the Prince of Orange. Refers to what Dyckvelt has to 


ſay.—The Prince has the univerſal attachment of the Proteſtant intereſt 
to him. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
ny > io H E great ambition I ever had of ſerving your Highneſs, made me 
molt readily obey the commands I received from you by the Heer 


Van Dychvelt, who has encouraged me to the preſumption of this humble 
addreſs to your Highnels. 


I have taken ſeveral opportunities of diſcourſing with him thoſe things, 
which I thought might be of uſe or ſatisfaction to you; I ſhall not trouble 
your Highneſs with any account of affairs here at this time, for he has fo 
fully informed himſelf of them, that he can give you a very exact account 
of them: and of one thing eſpecially he may aſſure you, and that is, the 
univerſal concurrence of all Proteſtants in paying the utmoſt reſpe& and 
duty to your Highneſs, for you are the perſon on whom they found their 


hopes, as having already ſeen you a refuge to the miſerable, and a moſt 
eminent defender of their religion, 


And among the many votaries your Highneſs has here for your long life 
and increaſe of honour, none can be more zealouſly ſo than myſelf, who 


am reſolved, with the greateſt fidelity, to endeavour, by all the actions of 
my life, to obtain the title of 


London, Your Highneſs's 
May 18, 1687. Moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 
NOTTINGHAM.” 


Lord Clarendon io the Prince of Orange. —A letter of compliment. 
S 1 N, | 


* 7 i Hough I have nothing worth giving your Highneſs the trouble 

of a letter, yet I muſt not omit the opportunity of laying myſelf at 
your Highneſs's feet by Monſ. Dyckvelt, who, I doubt not, will do me 
the juſtice to aſſure you of my moſt obedient duty. 1 ſhould take it for a 
great honour to have any commands from your Highneſs, and am ambi- 
tious of nothing more than a ſhare of your good opinion, as a perſon per- 
fectly devoted to your ſervice, Monſ. Dyckvelt will give your Highneis 
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ſo full an account of all affairs here, that I need add nothing to what he is 
ſo well informed of; I ſhall only take the liberty to ſay, that as his con- 
duct here has been very grateful, ſo all good men are troubled he ſtays no 
longer with us. That God would proſper and bleſs your Highneſs in all 


your undertakings, and give you all the comforts in this world, ſuitable to 
your merits, is the conſtant prayer of, Sir, 


London, Your Highneſs's moſt faithful, 
May 28, 1687, And molt obedient, humble ſervant, 


CLARENDON” 


Lord Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange. General aſſurances of good will, but 
avoids entering into particulars. 

2 Ne that Monſieur de Dycvelt is returning to your Highneſs, 
I preſume to preſent my humble thanks to you for the very gra- 
cious and kind letter your Highneſs was pleaſed to write to me by him, 
upon a ſubject, that unleſs it had been by a ſure hand, it was not ſafe to 
ſay any thing; and by what hand ſoever, was much beyond what I could 
expect; but what good opinion I have gained on that occaſion, I ſhall en- 
deavour not to loſe upon any other. In the circumſtances I am, as to my 
retirement, both on the public and my particular account, your Highnels 
cannot expect that I ſhould ſay much to you; and if it were otherwiſe, 
Monſieur de Dycvelt hath had ſo good means of knowing every thing, 
and hath ſo very good qualities, that it were very unneceſſary to write, 
where he is going: I am conficent that he will do me right, that I have 
not been reſerved towards him, when he hath done me the honour to com- 
municate any thing to me. All that I can ſay more, is, that my wiſhes 
are very good, but neither now, nor for ſome time, before every body elſe 
ſaw it, could they ſignify much. In what condition ſoever I am, I beg 
your Highneſs to believe, that I ſhall always continue, with all duty and 

| ſubmiſſion, to be as I ought to your Highneſs.” 

New Park, May 29, 1687. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick to the Prince of Orange. —Proteſtants of all parties have 
| opened themſelves to Dyckvelt. 
S., May 30, 1687. 
" T H E many obligations I have to your Highneſs, and the ſincere 
paſſion I have for your ſervice, emboldens me to acquaint your 


Highneſs with the great importance that I think it would be not only to your 
ParT I. B b 
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Highneſs, but the States, if Monſ. Dickvelt might be ſent ambaſſador 
here in the room of Monſ. Van Citers; his great prudence, and the zeal 
that he is believed to have for your Highneſs and the Princeſs, has got him 
the univerſal good opinion of all parties here, tho' differing never ſo much 
in their religions, which your Highneſs will eaſily find by the freedom 
with which they have communicated their innermoſt thoughts, hopes and 
tears to him, and I am ſure will do ſtill, when there is any occaſion for it. 
The thoughts of which I ſubmit to your Highneſs's great wiſdom, begging 
| your pardon for this liberty, and the continuance of your favour to the 
| perſon in the world that is moſt ambitious of an opportunity to expreſs his 
gratitude, and manifeſt how much he 1s, Sir, 

| Your Highneſs's moſt obliged, 

| And moſt faithful ſervant, 

| J. FITZPATRICKE.” 


Lord Danby to the Prince of Orange. —Recounts Dyckvelt*'s ſervices to the 
Prince in England. — Propoſes a perſonal interview of ſome of the Engliſh 
with the Prince, that overtures might be made. 


London, May 30, 1687. 

* A the arrival of Monſ. Dyckvelt in this place, I did by him receive 

the honour of being remembered by your Highneſs. He alſo then 
told me, that your Highneſs had been pleaſed to name me, amongſt ſome 
others, with whom it was your pleaſure he ſhould confer on ſuch occa- 
ions as he ſhould think were for the ſervice of your Highneſs. I am, 
therefore, in the firſt place, obliged to return your Highneſs my humble 
thanks for ſo great an honour, and next to do that juſtice to Monſ. 
Dyckvelt to aſſure your Highneſs, that as you could have employed 
nobody here who would have been more agreeable to your well- 
wiſhers in this country, ſo I am confident that nobody could have diſ- 
charged themſelves better than he hath done, both in his deportments to 
the King, and with all the ſatisfaction that could have been wiſhed to 
thoſe with whom he has converſed concerning your Highneſs (of which 
both the numbers and quality have been very conſiderable z) his chief 
buſineſs having been to give aſſurances of your Highneſs's great firm- 
nels in the, proteſtant religion, and to make known not only your wiſhes, 


but endeavours, that no altcration may be made amongſt us, otherwiſe 
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thanby parliament, and as our law directs. By his prudent management 
. of theſe diſcourſes, he has done your Highneſs great ſervice, and in all 
other things your Highneſs's worth and merit were ſo well known before, 
that there needed nothing to ſet them forth more than your own aCtions 
have already declared them to the world. ig 


I am ſorry he is able to bring your Highneſs no better an account of our 
ſervices during his ſtay here, but you know that our preſent ſtations do 


render moſt of us but little capable of doing any thing which can deſerve 


to be thought conſiderable. I confeſs, that could there be a convenient 
opportunity for ſome of us to have a perſonal conference with your High» 
nels, it 1s not only my opinion, but the opinion of others, who have the 
honour of correſponding with your Highneſs, that ſome overtures might be 
made which would be of uſe to your ſervice, and I hope from theſe hands 
your Highnels is well informed of their thoughts who are devoted to your 
ſervice, For my own part, I am ſo tied to be of that number by what 
I have done already (beſides my continued inclinations to be ſo) that if 
I were diſpoſed to alter that character, I ſhould not be able to make my- 


ſelf believed, unleſs your Highneſs would contribute to it by ſome proof 


of your diſpleaſure towards me, which I can never fear, becauſe I am 
equally aſſured of your juſtice, as I am of my own integrity to your ſer- 
vice and of the ſatisfaction I have received by thoſe happy ſucceſſes I have 
had in it, to which I am ſure no competitor can pretend an equal ſhare ; 
and, therefore, if in this, I preſume to ſay more than J ouzht, I hope 
I may be pardoned a little vanity, having been the happy inſtrument of ſo 
great a public good, as, I doubt not, it will at laſt prove, as well as a 
particular one to your Highneſs. I am glad to find that Monſ. Dyckvelt, 
who is ſo able to ſerve your Highneſs, is fo well eſtabliſhed in your confi- 
dence, as I underſtand by my Lord Halifax, to whom you gave him ſuch 
credentials as made me willing to ſpeak much more freely to him than 
otherwiſe I ſhould have done; but yet I muſt confeſs to your Highneſs 
(which I rely upon your juſtice to keep to yourſelf), that finding his Lord- 
ſhip, who received thoſe credentials, not willing to impart ſome things to 
him which are not very proper to be written, I thought it leſs prudent for 
me to ſay to him all that I could wiſh your Highneſs were truly informed 
of. I ſay not this with the leaſt reflection upon my Lord Halifax (who, 
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I am confident, is truly zealous in your ſervice) but to ſhew our 
unhappineſs, who dare not, by ſecond hands, ſpeak what was neceſſary for 
your knowledge. I have only to add, that if I can, in any kind, be ſer- 
viceable to your Highneſs, your commands will meet with ſo great obe- 
dience and faithfulneſs, that I ſhall not conſider myſelf, if your Highneſs 
ſhall think me worthy of the continuance of that favour I have formerly 
received, and which, I am ſure, I have not juſtly forfeited. In the mean 
time, I will beg the honour of being preſented by your Highneſs, with all 
duty, to the Princeſs's memory, and that I may imagine tis £ hens High- 
neſs's opinion, as I truly am 
Your Highneſs's moſt obedient, 
And devoted ſervant, 
DANDY,” 


Lord Hallifax to the Prince of Orange. There is little fear that popery will 
prevail. 


May 31, 1687. 
" 1 my thanks for the honour of your Highneſs's letter, till 
could pay them by the ſame hand that brought it. Having had the 
opportunity of diſcourſing frequently, and at large, with Monſ. Dickvelt, 
it would be leſs proper now to enter into particulars, or to make repeti— 
tions of that, which he will be ſo much better able to explain. I ſhall, 
therefore, only put your Highneſs in mind, that my conjectures about the 
meeting of the parliament have not hitherto been diſappointed ; and if 
I may be allowed to continue them, I am of opinion there will be none in 
November, neither this, nor a new one, though that is threatened upon a 
fuppoſition, that it ſhall be made up of Diſſenters, and that they will com- 
ply with whatever ſhall be expected from them. Neither of theſe will be 
found true, in, my opinion, if the trial ſhould be made: there are a great 
many circumſtances which make ſuch a ſcheme impracticable, and the 
more they conſider it, the more they will be diſcouraged from attempting 
it; beſides, the caſe, in ſhort, is this; the great deſign cannot be carried 
on without numbers; numbers cannot be had without converts, the old 
ſtock not being ſufficient ; converts will not venture till they have ſuch a 
law to ſecure them as hath no exception to it; ſo that an irregularity, or 
any other violence of the law, would ſo entirely take away the effect of it, 
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that men would as little run the hazard of changing their religion after the 
making it, as before; this reaſon alſo fixeth my opinion; though other 
arguments are not wanting; and upon this foundation I have no kind of 
apprehenſion, that the legiſlative power can ever be brought to purſue the 
preſent deſigns. But our affairs here depend ſo much upon what may 
be done abroad, that our thoughts, though never ſo reaſonable, may be 
changed by what we may hear by the next poſt. A war in Germany, and 
much more if one nearer to us, will have ſuch infuence here, that our 
councils mult be fitted to it; and whether or no we ſhall have an avowed 
part in it, it is pretty ſure we ſhall have a leaning to one of the parties; 
and our reſolutions at home are to be ſuited ro the intereſts abroad, which 
we ſhall happen to eſpouſe. Mens jealouſies here are ſo raiſed, that they can 
hardly believe the King of France's journey to Luxembourg to have ro 
more in it than bare curioſity to ſee it; but your Highneſs hath your eyes 
ſo open, and your thoughts 1o intent upon every thing that moveth, that, 
no doubt, you either ſee there is no myſtery, or, if there is, you have 
ſearched to the bottom of it. Monl. Dickvelt will entertain your High- 
neſs with all his obſervations, which he hath made with great diligence, 
having converſed with men of all complexions, and by that means he 
knoweth a great deal of the preſent ſtate of our affairs. The opportunities 
he hath had, will make him the more welcome here again, whenever there 
{ſhall be a fair occaſion of bringing him. H:s free way of converſing, 
giveth him an eaſier admittance than he would have, if he was too le- 
ſerved ; and his being known to be a creature of your Highnefs, encou- 
rageth men to talk with him with leſs reſtraint, May your Highneſs con- 
tinue well and ſafe, and may no ill happen te you, till I ceaſe to be the 
moſt devoted of your ſervants,” 


Earl of Devenſhire to the Prince of Orange. — Refers to what Monſ. Dyckvcl! 
has to ſay. 


S IR, 

4 P Reſuming that your Highneſs has heard of an unlucky accident that 
has happened to me lately, I think myſelf obliged kumbly to be- 

ſeech your Highneſs not to believe me capable of intending any rudeneſs to 
the King's palace, having, on the contrary, endeavoured all I could to 
avoid it, and hope no action of my life can render me ſuſpected of want 
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of reſpect to his Majeſty, or the Royal Family. I could heartily wiſh, 
Sir, that affairs in England were according to your Highneſs's ſatisfaction. 
Monſ. Dyckvelt has been pleaſcd to acquaint me with your Highneſs's in- 
tentions as to many things, and among thouſands here that would be glad 
to receive your orders on any occaſion, none can be more cordially, nor 
with greater reſpect, Sir, 
| Your Highnels's moſt faithful, 
May the 3 1ſt, And molt humble ſervant, 
DEVONSHIRE." 


Earl of Shrewſbury to the Prince of Orange.—Strong aſſurances of his 
ſervices. 


. London, May 30, 1687. 
$6 1 FEAR you will think this an unpardonable preſumption in one 

that is ſo inconſiderable, and ſo much a ſtranger to your Highneſs , 
but I was unwilling; to let paſs the occaſion, without aſſuring you, that tho? 
hope you have a great many ſervants and friends in this place, yet there 
is not one more entirely and faithfully ſo than myſelf, It is ſo much every 
honeſt man's intereſt, not only to ſay, but be ſo, that I hope you will the 
eaſier belicve what I ſpeak is not a compliment, but the truth of my heart. 
The great, and only conlolation that we have left is, that you are ſo gene- 
rous to countenance us in our misfortunes, Sir, at the ſame time we knov/ 
you approve we here arc in the right. Your commands is the rule I have 
ſet mylelt to conduct the reſt of my life; and whenever I ſhall be ſo happy 
as to receive thein, they ſhall be obeyed with that duty that becomes, Sir, 

Vour Liighneſs's moſt humble, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 


SHREWSBURY.” 
Sir George Mackenzie to the Prince of Orange. —A ſpirited letter. 


May it pleaſe your Highnels, 
« TF Have adhered to the principles of the Proteſtant religion, and the in- 
tereſt of the royal family from a due ſenſe of duty and honour, and 
therefore I neither value popularity nor expect rewards. But, Sir, your great 
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virtue and exemplary firmneſs obliges me to aſſure your Highneſs, that 
there is none in this Iſle of Britain more devoted to your ſervice than, 
May it pleaſe your Highneſs, | 
Your Highneſs's moſt humble ſervant, 
And moſt ſincere well-wiſher, 
Edin. June 9, 1687. | GEO. MACKENZIE. 


The Biſhop of London to the Prince of Orange. TJ he King may come to 
trouble, and the Prince will be his only ſupport. 


SIR, | June 16, 


Have preſumed to recommend a young French gentleman to you by- 

the hands of Monſieur Bentingk, and beg your pardon for it. I 
was very glad to receive ſo good aſſurance of your welfare as Monſieur Dick- 
velt brought over. It is not only for your near relation to the crown, that 
you are ſo much prayed for here; but for your uſefulneſs to it. For if the 
King ſhould have any trouble come upon him, which God forbid, we do 
not know any ſure friend he has to rely upon abroad, beſides yourſelf, whom 
therefore God long preſerve a bleſſing to the King and kingdom, which 
ſhall ever be the prayer of, 

Sir, 
Your Highneſs's 
Mot obliged humble ſervant, 
H. LONDON. 


The old Earl of Bedford to the Prince of Orange.—Laments his cwn misfor- 
tuncs. — Attached with his family to the Prince. —Prays for him. 


M ay it pleaſe your Highneſs, 


4 foo and ſurpriſing honours the more joy they give, the more they 

diſable us to expreſs it, and I am not aſhamed to own I cannot 
find words to repreſent the deep ſenſe and juſt gratitude with which my 
heart abounds, for thoſe aſſurances Monſieur Dyckvelt has given me of 
your Highneſs's compaſſion for my late calamity, and gracious diſpoſition 
to comfort an unfortunate family, which I ſhould be leſs concerned for 
than J am, if I could doubt any branch of it would ever fail in any point 
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of duty to your Highneſs's perſon, which is here univerſally held in the 
higheſt veneration for thoſe Chriſtian and princely virtues that make you 
worthy of whatever your high birth has given you, or may entitle you 
to. That it would pleaſe God to give you long life, and to continue all 
his bleſſings to you, is the hearty prayer of him that has the utmoſt devo- 
tion to your ſervice, and is, with all humility, 
May it pleaſe your Highnels, 
Your Highneſs's molt faithful, moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, | 
BEDFORD. 


Upon Monſicur Dyckvelt's departure, the Prince of Orange took ad- 
vantage of the Queen's having notified to him her mother the Dutcke!s 
of Modena's death, to ſend over Count Zuliſten (anceſtor to the Earl of 
Rochſord) with compliments of condolence ; a perſon the more dangerous, 
becauſe, under the appearance of a man of pleaſure and a foldier, he had 
great talents for buſincſs, and becauſe he was intitled to a degree of con- 
lidence from the Engliſh malecontents proportioned to his near relation 
ie Prince. He ſtayed three weeks in England. 


. 


Lord Mordaunt, with the impetuoſity which was natural to him, had 
adviſed the Prince to an attempt upon England, though with the inconſtancy 
which was alſo natural to him, he afterwards changed his mind, both of 
which will appcar from his letter below. But the Prince, who was ſubject 
to neither weaknels, gave it in charge to Zuliſten to find out from thole 
whom he conſulted, whether there was any probability that the King, who 
had juſt diſſolved the parliament, would call a new one; knowing well that 
the legal and conſtitutional mode of redreſs was-by parliament, and that 
whilſt there were hopes of it, all others were improper. 


* 


The letters about Zuliſten's coming over from Holland, or which were 
written in anſwer to letters or meſſages which ke brought from the Prince, 
are as follows, in King William's box, 
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King James's Queen to the Prince of Orange. — Notifies the Dutcheſs of Mo- 
dena's death. 


Windſor, Auguſt 2, 1687. 

cc 1 friendſhip you have ſhewed me on all occaſions, and the part 

that I have always flattered myſelf, you took in my concerns, 
makes me hope I may have a great ſhare of your compaſſion in the great 
grief I now lie under, for the death of the Dutcheſs of Modena my mo- 
ther; in which nothing can comfort me, but the hopes I have of her 
happineſs in the other world. Next to this I think it ſome eaſe in one's 
afflictions to have the pity of one's friends, which makes me hope for yours 
at this time, aſſuring you that in m_ condition ſoever I am, I ſhall 
always be with all ſincerity truly yours.“ | 


M. R. 


King James to the Prince of Orange. Count Zuliſten is come over with com- 
pliments of condolence. 


Windſor, Auguſt 15, 1687. 
Y I Have received yours by this bearer M. Zuliſten, in which you let 
me know the part you take in the death of the late Dutcheſs of 
Modena; I would not let him return without a letter, and have only time 
to tell you now, being to ſet out early to-morrow for Portſmouth and ſo 
forward on my journey, and it being late, that you ſhall always find me 
as kind to you as you can deſire.” 


King James's Queen to the Prince of Orange.—T hanks for his condolence by 
Zuhſten who returns. 


Bath, Auguſt 21, 1687, 

* 1 Have ſo many thanks to return to you for the part which M. Zuliſten 

has aſſured me you take in my juſt grief for the loſs of ny mo- 
ther, and for ſending him to aſſure me of it, that I know not where to be- 
gin, nor how to expreſs to you the ſenſe I have of it: I hope you are ſo 
Juſt to me as to believe it much greater then I can make it appear in this 
paper. I have deſired this bearer to help me to perſuade you of this, and 
to aſſure you, that I do deſire above all things the continuance of your 
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friendſhip, which I cannot but think I do a little deſerve by being with 


all the ſincerity and affection imaginable, truly yours, 
M. R. 


Lord Mordaunt to the Prince of Orange. — In deſpondence. — Diſſuades him 
from taking the bold courſes he had formerly adviſed bim to. 


SIR, 

« TP as to that particular affair I had the honour to give your Highneſs an 

account of, (and that you were pleaſed frankly to ingage in,) my ex- 
pectations are ſo far diminiſhed, that I think myſelf obliged to own I am 
become very doubtful of the ſucceſs of it, and for that reaſon muſt rather 
diſſuade from, than perſuade to the expence thoſe for whom I have, and 
ought to have the laſt reſpect, and whoſe intereſt I would manage with a 
tenderneſs, equal to my deſire of ſcrving them, yet I think myſelf ſuffici- 
ently recompenſed for any private diſappointment by the proſpe& of pu- 
blic affairs, and the hopes I have your Highnels's intereſt increaſes every 
day more and miore in ſtrength, and do not doubt will grow itronger even 
by the endeavours of the court to weaken it, and be paſt being ſhaken 
by their tricks, or by their power. Monſieur Zuliſten (perhaps more pro- 
per, as not taken for a man of buſineſs, but a particular ſervant of your 
Highneſs's for what he was ſent about) came in a very lucky time, and it 
was no little ſatisfaction to me to find upon the whole, he will very near 


give your Highneſs an account of affairs, as I had the honour to repre- 


lent them to you. Sir, I may eaſily fall into miſtakes, but my unfeigned 
wiſhes for your proſperity, and being entirely convinced we ought to 
ſerve your Highneſs to the utmoſt of our power, if only upon the prin- 
ciples of ſelf love, and preſervation, but theſe opinions too agreeing with 
my inclinations, will make me I am ſure never offer to your Highneſs 
but the true and ſincere thoughts of a heart, that I proteſt, Sir, is entirely 
yours, I take the liberty to ſend a little pamphlet as it came to my hands, 
though Monſieur Zuliſten not going to day as he intended, I be- 
lieve he will carry ſome of them over in print, which may be eaſier read. 
Thoſe who ſent it me concluded I believe the deſign would pleaſe me, and 
as I was intimating to your Highnels that I thought ſome of our church 
would do well to take this ſubject in hand, I was glad to ſee it not ill 
exccuted, I hope it will both pleaſe and ſatisfy your Highneſs when you 
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read, it. I flatter myſclf I ſhall not be long abſent from Loo, my old paſ- 
port ſtands good ſtill, (my dear Roman catholic friends not being able to 
quit their greedy hopes, but perſiſting in their deſires to me, and entreat- 
ing me every hour to proceed in this affair, though I fear, not with good 
reaſons of their ſide, of which I ſent Mr. Sidney at large my thoughts, 
not changed fince, no more than my reſolutions of following your High- 
neſs's directions in it, which way ſoever they incline, with all pleaſure and 
readinels.) So, Sir, I co not trouble you with any more of public affairs, 
but that I find lord Halifax poſitive in his opinion of no parliament: I 
preſume daily care will be taken, that they may have leſs reaſon every 
moment to hope to ſucceed in what alone they would have it met for, and 
ſo it may become probable that the ſeſſion may not be long, but it is 
beſt erring of the ſurer ſide, and conclude that a parliament may ſit, that 
the beſt means may be taken to prevent its being fatal to us, for blows 
given by parliament are deadly ones. Your Highneſs I fear will think 
you have reaſon to judge quite differently of me from what other people 
do, appearing to you thus upon all occaſions timorous, and deſponding. 
I own, Sir, where your intereſt, or the public 1s concerned, I may be liable 
to needleſs fears, out of diffidence that naturally follows a ſincere, and 
real concern; but in the executing part of any commands I ſhall ever re- 
ceive from your Highneſs, you will give me leave to anſwer for myſelf, 
and aſſure you, your Highneſs ſhall never find a fault or heſitation in, Sir, 
your Highneſs's moſt obedient, humble and reſpectful ſervant, 


MORDAUNT.” 
September the 4th, our ſtyle, 


Sir, you will excuſe this poſtſcript ; of great conſequence I think it 
is not, but ſince I write my letter, I am informed they are ſending a 
privy ſeal for Sir Rowl. Gwinn. As he loves talking of buſineſs I fear he 
may have been indiſcreet, or elſe it is to endeavour to fright him from 
coming into England to ſtand for parliament man.“ 
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Lord Nottingham to the Prince of Orange, — In anſwer to the Prince's letter,— 

The Prince has put queries by Count Zuleſteen whether there was a probabi- 

lity of a parliament, and what would be the ſucceſs of one. —T hinks there is 
an intention to call a parliament, but that it will not be ventured. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 


2 I WAS much ſurpriſed to receive the honour of a letter from your 


Highneſs by Mr. Zuyleſteyn ; your acceptance of my ſervice obliges 
me to the utmoſt fidelity, and is an ample reward of it too. 


I underſtand by Mr. Zuyleſteyn that your Highneſs would know what 
likelihood there is of the calling and meeting of a parliament ; and, if 


there ſhould be one, what probably may be the ſucceſs of ſuch a meeting. 


*Tis very hard to foretell what will be the iſſue of the preſent councils , 
for though the end at which they aim 1s very plain and viſible, yet the me- 
thods of arriving at that end have been very variable and uncertain ; ſo that 
although in other times the beſt prophecies are the conjectures of wiſe men, 
yet now perhaps they are the worſt, and to gueſs right is rather luck than 
wiſdom, which makes me preſume to lay before your Highneſs my appre- 


henſions, and to hope for your pardon if I ſhould be miſtaken, ſince wiſer 
men may be ſo too. 


I think it 1s very probable that the preſent reſolution is to have a parlia- 
ment; the ſudden and ſurpriſing declaration of indulgence to men, who a 


little before were hated, and laboured under great ſeverities; the placing 


them in offices of truſt in corporation towns ; the encouragement of them 
to ſtand for members of the next parliament, and the particular reaſon that 
is given them for it, which is, to repeal the penal laws, in which the 
Proteſtants and Papiſts ſeem to have a joint intereſt ; and this, that it 
may appear the more ſpecious without abrogating the teſt : all theſe are 
evidences of their intention to adviſe the calling of a parliament, and to- 
gether with the King's progreſs into the country, look preparatory to it. 


Nevertheleſs, when I conſider what little hopes they can juſtly have of 
any fruits of thoſe endeavours when a parliament ſhall meet, I do conclude 


that they will change their councils, and that there will be no parliament 
this winter, 1 


. 

For it is very likely, that if a parliament ſhould be ſummoned, the 
members of the church of England, having already given ſufficient evi- 
dence of their zeal for their religion and laws, will, upon that account, as 
well as being the major part of the nation, prevail in moſt elections; fo 
that few Diſſenters, upon whom the Papiſts do now depend, will be 
choſen ; and further, I am apt to think, that few Diſſenters will attempt 
it, as eaſily foreſeeing, that if they do not comply in all things that are ex- 
pected, or ſhall be aſked of them, they will expoſe themſelves to great 
diſpleaſure, and ſo run the hazard of forfeiting that toleration which they 
are well pleaſed to enjoy, though they like not the method by which it is 
given them. | 


And it may reaſonably be expected, that ſuch Diſſenters as ſhall be 
choſen, will not, in their preſent circumſtances, concur to the repeal of fo 


much as the penal laws: for this has been their opinion in former parlia- 
ments, in which they never would give that eaſe to the Papiſts, which 
they deſired for themſelves, and to do it now, might encourage the Papiſts 
to greater attempts; and the Diſſenters would never recover the reproach 
of having been factors for popery, and the unhappy inſtrument of preju- 
dicing the proteſtant religion; and conſequently will not have ſuch reaſon 


to expect a like indulgence in other times, as their prudent behaviour in 


this conjuncture will juſtly intitle them to; and which, they hope, will 
then be eſtabliſhed to them by a more firm and laſting ſecurity. 


But after all, notwithſtanding the pretences of fome Papiſts and their 
agents, yet if the Non-conformiſts would repeal the penal laws, it is very 
probable it would not be granted, unleſs the teſt weræ taken away too, 
which is the great obſtruction to the Papiſts deſigns ; for though many of 
the nobility and gentry of that party would acquieſce in the enjoyment of 
their religion and eſtates ; yet if there be reaſon to think, that the zeal of 
ſome men would go much further, eſpecially of the prieſts, who can have 
no intereſt in ſtopping here, ſurely they will never contradict their former 
artifices, and ſuffer the Diſſenters to be freed from the terror of the laws, 
which is the moſt probable inducement to them to join with the Papiſts, 
and without ſuch an union, the Papiſts cannot expect to abrogate the teſt, 
and complete their deſigns, | 
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And yet, if this repeal of the penal laws would be granted, there are ſo 
many other things that will be taken into conſideration by a parliament, and 
of a nature ſo contrary to the preſent intereſt and humour of the Papiſts, 
that it will be next to impoſſible that there ſhould be time to bring ſuch a 
bill to perfection, how zealouſly ſoever it may be proſecuted in the Houle 
of Commons, or otherwiſe encouraged. | 


All which difficulties the Papiſts cannot be fo blind as not to foreſec, or 
ſo vain as to contend againſt them, as yet, in a parliament. 


All which I moſt humbly ſubmit to your Highneſs, and muſt intreat 
your pardon for the trouble, and the many other faults of ſo long a letter, 
of which nothing could have made me guilty, but my great zeal, upon all 
occaſions, to ſhew myſelf | 

London, Your Highnels's moſt obedient, 
Sept. 2, 1687, And molt humble ſervant, 
NOTTINGHAM.” 


Earl of Danby to the Prince of Orange, in anſwer to one from the Prince, — 
Zuyleſteyn's ſervices. —Repeats his defire for a perſonal interview with the 
Prince. — Refers to Zuyleſteyn. | 


Wimbledon, Sept. 4, 1687. 
6 I WAS very proud to receive by Monſicur Zuyleſteyn the honour of 
a letter from your Highneſs, and to find in it ſa great a condeſcen- 
ſion as to remember the ſervices of one, who is now ſo little able to pay 
any. The character your Highnels gives of Mont. Zuyleſtein would give 
me the confidence to ſay any thing to him, which I would venture to ſay to 
any body but yourielf; nor would I forbear, upon that recommendation, 
to ſay to him any thing which were ſo material to your Highneſs's ſervice, 
as might receive any prejudice by the delay; but I can-ſay nothing which 
is ſo preſſing in point of time, nor would I commit to writing what the 
thoughts of others are beſides my own, without their conſent, for which 
I have had no opportunity ſince I received your letter, which was but on 
the 2d inſtant. Fam ſure your Highneſs will receive all neceſſary accounts 
of things from hence as the occaſions require, and Monſ. Zuyleſtein will 
inform you of the preſent poſture of all things amongſt us. I confeſs 


I could with that the underſtanding, both on your Highneſs's part and 
2 
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ours, were more perfect, in relation to ſuch future events as may probably 


happen (and which are too long to be exprefied by letters) ; but I have 
touched upon ſome things of that kind to Monſ. Zuyleſtein, as queſtions 
which I have been aſked by others, and he made me ſuch anſwers as I was 
glad to hear, and which he ſaid he was inſtructed to give, in caſe any ſuch 
enquiries were made, of which he will give your Highneſs an account. 
I made ſome open attempts the laſt ſummer, and ſome private ones in this, 
to have feen if I could have gained leave to go into Holland with the ſame 
indifterency that it is permitted to many others ; but I ſtill found defigns 
were laid to do me more prejudice by that journey, than I could have done 
ſervice to your Highneſs. I muſt, therefore, deny myſelf the honour of 
waiting upon your Highneſs, till my attendance may be as uſeful, as ſuch 
an occaſion would be agreeable to me; and then nothing ſhall be an 
hindrance to We 
Tour Highneſs's moſt obedient, 
And faithful ſervant, 
DAN B T.“ 


Lord Hallifa to the Prince of Orange. —T, hinks no parliament will be called, 
and that the nation will not receive popery, — Adviſes caution. 


| Auguſt 25, 1687. 
2 1 T would be unneceſſary to give your Highneſs a recommending cha- 

racter of my Lord of Shrewſbury, who hath already ſo good a one 
eſtabliſhed and allowed in the world; I ſhall only ſay, in ſhort, that he is, 
without any competition, the moſt conſiderable man of quality that is 
growing up amongſt us; that he hath right thoughts for the public, and 
a a molt particular veneration for your Highneſs ; he is looſe and untyed from 
any faction that might render him partial, or give a wrong biaſs to his opi- 
nion; and I do not doubt, but upon the firſt ditcourfe you ſhall have with 
him, you will be encouraged to treat him without any manner of reſerve. 
There is ſo little alteration here ſince Monſ. Diekvelt left us, that I can 
hardly acquaint you of any thing of moment which would be new to you. 
E have told my Lord Shrewſbury my thoughts, who is very well able to 
improve and explain them to your. Highneſs. It is not to be imagined but 
that a certain deſign will (till go on; all that is to be hoped is, that it will 
be ſo crippled with the difficulties it every day meeteth with, that it will 
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be diſabled from making ſo ſwift a progreſs as is neceſſary for the end it 
aimeth at. There are ſome things that can never prevail upon men's 


minds, if they have time allowed to conſider them; this may be the pre- 


ſent caſe, the whole kingdom being now ſo well informed, that all men 
are ſettled in their diſlike of the unwelcome thing that is endeavoured to 
be impoſed on them: this conſideration alone freeth me, in a great mea- 
ſure, from the fears I might otherwiſe have ; not that it throweth me into 
ſuch a ſecurity as to make me neglect the means that ſhall, from time to 
time, be thought moſt reaſonable for our preſervation, towards which your 
Highneſs ſeemeth to us to be in the beſt method that can be imagined, in 
being firm to your true intereſt, immoveable in every thing that is eſſential, 
and cautious to give no advantage which might, with any colour of reaſon, 
be made uſe of againſt you. This conduct being continued, can hardly fail, 
there being ſo many things that concur to make it ſucceed. I find by 
Monſ. Zuleyſtein, that your Highneſs is inclined to believe there will be a 
parliament; upon which, being encouraged in my good luck in gueſſing 
right hitherto upon the ſame ſubject, I take the liberty to tell you that I 
do not think any will be called, till, by ſome ſudden accident, it ſhall 
become neceſſary and unavoidable : my reaſons for it will be better re- 
peated by my Lord of Shrewſbury, ſo that I ſhall not now give your 
Highneſs the trouble of them. We are full of the news from Hungary, 
which is not equally welcome to the ſeveral Princes in Chriſtendom. We 
think it may have a conſiderable influence upon this part of the world, and 
if the ſeaſon was not too far advanced, we are apt to believe France might 
this very year give ſome trouble to its neighbours. What part we here 
might have in it, I cannot tell, but ſuppoſe we ſhall be flow to engage in a 
war, which, beſides the expence, to which we cannot furniſh, is liable to fo 
many accidents, that we ſhall not be eaſily perſuaded to run the hazard of 


ir. Your Highnels hath your thoughts intent upon every new thing that 


ariſeth in the world, and knoweth better than any body how to improve 
every conjuncture, and turn it to the advantage of that intereſt of which 
you are the chief ſupport; and as your care and ſkill will never be want- 
ing, ſo, 1 hope, they will meet with their juſt reward of good ſucces, 
which is the top of my wiſhes, as it is the utmoſt of my ambition to be 
ſerviceable to a Prince to whom I am eternally devoted. 

London, Auguſt 25, 1687. 
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Lord Halifax to the Prince Orange. — To the ſame purpoſe.—Zuleyſtin's 
ſervices, 
| September 1, 1687, 
Aving ſo lately written to your Highneſs by my Lord of Shrewſ- 
bury, who is able to give you a particular account of things here, 
I have nothing to acquaint you with by Monſ. Zuleyſtein, who ſeemeth to 
deſerve the good opinion you have of him, his character agreeing ſo well 
with his recommendation, that he is extremely welcome to all thoſe he cbn- 
verſeth with ; neither 1s he wanting to make ſuch obſervations .as may be 


uſeful for your ſervice, by which he layeth a foundation of being ſo well 


informed of our matters here, that he may prove to be a very good inſtru- 
ment to be further employed when the occaſion ſhall require it. The 
King has returned from his progreſs as far as Oxford, in his way to the 
Bath; and we do not hear that his obſervations, or his journey, can give 
him any great encouragement to build any hopes upon, as to the carrying 
on ſome things, which appear every day to be more againſt the grain. 
Beſides the conſiderations of conſcience and the public intereſt, it is grown 
into a point of honour, univerſally received by the nation, not to change 
their opinion, Which will make all attempts to the contrary very ineffectual. 
A perliament is {till talked of, but I find no cauſe to alter my judgment in 
that matter, it being ſtill the ſame I have already told your Highneſs, and 
of which I have deſired my Lord of Shrewſbury to give you ſome of the 
reaſons that induce me to it. I have no more to add, but that I am, and 


ever will be, unalterably devoted to you.” 


Biſhop of London to the Prince of Orange. In anſwer to a letter ſrem the 
Prince. Ie church of England fteady.—T he Difenters, he hopes, will 


open their eyes. 


21:5: Bemlomber 5. 

" * OUR remembrance of me by Mon. Zviliſten, has obliged me 

to acknowledge that great honour by this means; and though I 
have nothing of moment proper to communicate by writing, nevertheleſs 
it is of moment to me, not to lye under the imputation of ingratitude, left 
I ſhould juſtly loſe ſo great a ſatisfaction, as ſometimes to be owned 
amongſt your moſt humble ſervants. If you ſhall find by the account 
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Monſ. Zuiliſten gives you, that I have communicated nothing to him 
worthy that confidence you were pleaſed to recommend, I beſeech you not 
to believe that it has proceeded from any reſervedneſs, where I had fo 
ſtrong an aſſurance from yourſelf, but that I had no more to ſay ; for ſince 
my misfortune of lying under his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, I frequently retire 
into the country out of reach of the great news, and when I am in town 
I meet with little but what is ſo public, that it would be impertinent for me 
to repeat it, We have daily complaints how buſy the prieſts are amongſt 
the conventicles, but we hope a few diſcoveries will make that party wiſer. 
The clergy continue very firm to their principles, very watchful over their 
flocks, and very dutiful to the King ; and, next to my allegiance, I can 
confidently aver, that there is no duty which I ſhall not moſt chearfully 
pay to your ſervice, and pray God for your proſperity all the days of 
my life, Sir, 
Your Highneſs's moſt faithful, 
And obedient ſervant, 
H. LONDON.“ 


* —— 


There is no doubt that the petition and impriſonment of the Biſhops were 
the immediate cauſes of the dethronement of King James, becauſe they 
ſet the ſpirits of men, which were moving only ſlowly before, in an inſtant 
in a ferment. Between the time of Dyckvelt's return to Holland, and the 
petition of the Biſhops, the Prince received, among other letters, the 
following from England. They are all in the box. 


The Earl of Devonſhire to the Prince of Orange. —Complains of his own 
injuries, the nation's, and the Prince's. 


S I R, ES: 
6c I Wiſh my preſent circumſtances would allow me to be any ways ſer- 

viceable to your Highneſs; but as they are, if I did not believe you had 
much better intelligence from other hands than I am able to give, I ſhould 
preſume now and then to ſend your Highneſs an account of affairs accord- 
ing to my weak apprehenſion of them. And to that end (if your Highneſs 
permit) I have thought of a private way of writing, which Mr. Forreſter 
will acquaint you with. I have been hardly enough uſed in my own parti- 
cular, but I conceive the whole nation is not much better ; and for any 
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things appears to me, I cannot but think, as things are like to be carried, 
both here and in Ireland, your Highneſs's intereſt is like to ſuffer. I dare 
not enlarge upon particulars, but beg of your Highneſs to believe, that 
I wiſh my liberty for nothing more, than to have ſome occaſion to ſhew 
myſelf, Sir, 
| Your Highneſs's moſt devoted, 
July 10, Old Stile. And moſt humble ſervant, 

| * DEVONSHIRE.” 


The Biſhop of London to the Prince of Orange, in anſwer to the Prince's letter. 

—T hanks for his aſſurances to the church of England. 
81 | October 27, 1687. 
60 93 II E terms by which you were pleaſed to expreſs yourſelf in refe- 
rence to the church of England, were every way ſo obliging and 
ſatisfactory, that I look upon myſelf as bound in duty to acknowledge the 
deep ſenſe I and every true member of the ſame church ought to have of 
ſo great a bleſſing. And though you are at preſent at a diſtance from us, 
and not ſo well able to partake of the fruits of ſo good intentions, yet 
when we ſhall have ſerved this King with all fidelity, fo long as it ſhall 
pleaſe God to continue him amongſt us; as none that know you will queſ- 
tion the ſincerity of your performance, ſo, I make no doubt, but you will 
ſoon find the benefit of having taken up ſo wiſe reſolutions. For, Sir, you 
that ſee all the great motions of the world, and can ſo well judge of them, 
know there is no reliance upon any thing that 1s not ſteady to principles, 
and prefers not the common good before private intereſt, I pray God 
continue to be gracious to you, and to direct and proſper all your councils, 
and to crown the endeavours of your life with the conſummation of all 

happineſs ; which ſhall ever be the moſt hearty prayer of, - Sir, 

Your Highneſs's moſt faithful, 
| And obliged ſervant, 
H. LONDON.“ 


Lady Sunderland to the Prince of Orange, in anſwer to the Prince's letter.,— 
Aſſurances of her attachment. 


S1 
” HEN there is ſuch an occaſion as Mr. Sidney has offered me, 


of writing by one of your Highneſs's ſervants, I could not for- 
give myſelf if I did negle& returning you my humble thanks for the ho- 
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nour of your letter by Mr. Sidney. I do think myſelf very happy to have 
done any thing you like and accept, and which I can never fail of, if ever 
it were in my power to expreſs my zeal and affection for your ſervice, 
which can never alter but with my life. Till this opportunity I durſt not 
ſo much as return your Highneſs my thanks for your favourable reception 
of my intentions; and I have at preſent ſo great a head ache, that I have 
writ, if poſſible, a ſtranger hand than ordinary; but yet I could not loſe 
this opportunity of aſſuring you of my being, with all the duty, as well 
as inclination, Sir, | 

Your Highneſs's moſt faithful, 

Dec. 23, 1687. Humble, and obedient ſervant, 
A. SUNDERLAND.” 


Earl of Devonſhire to the Prince of Orange. 


MonSEIGNEUR, 

«© 7 E ray garde de laiſſer paſſer cette occaſion d'aſſurer votre Alteſit 
de mes tres humbles ſervices, et de prendre la liberte de luy te- 
moigner en peu de mots mes penſces ſur la lettre qui a paru icy depuis 
quelques jours ſous le nom de Monſieur Fagel. On eſt ravi-d'y trouver les 


ſentiments de votre Alteſſe et de Madame la Princeſſe en matiere de reli- 


gion, non ſeulement fi equitables, mais ſi conformes a intereſt et au gout 
de toute la nation, fi ce neſt de ceux qui par une pretendue libertẽ de 
conſcience, cherchent Poccaſion de la detruire entierement, comme en effet 
on le voit en tous les lieux ou ils ont de pouvoir de le faire. On y re- 
marque une diſtinction tout i fait judicieuſe, des loix appelle Penales, à 
celles du Teſt; puiſque ces dernieres ne regardent que le maintien de la reli- 
gion et du governement, qui ſans ce boulevart courent grand riſque d'ëtre 
renverſcs. Ce qui me regarde en particulier, ne vaut pas la peine d'en im- 
portuner votre Alteſſe; cependant je ne ſouhaitte pas qu'elle le {tit pas 
d'autres voyes, avant que je me donnaſſe Phonneur de lui en toucher 
quelque choſe. Je prens donc la liberté de lui mander, que le marriage de 
mon fils avec la fille de Madame Ruſſoel eſt ſur le point d'etre conclu; au 
quel je ſupplie tres humblement agreement de votre Alteſſe, ce que reglera 
toujours la conduite de Monſeigneur, 
De votre Alteſſe le tres humble, 
Et tres obeiſſant ſerviteur, 
DEVONSHIRE.” 


N DB-L.-X; 
Tranſlation. 


The Earl of Devonſhire to the Prince of Orange. —Congratulates him on his 
conduit about Fagel and Stuart's letters. 


My Lon p, 
60 ee let this occaſion paſs of 4 your Highneſs of my moſt 

humble ſervices, and to take the liberty of teſtifying to you, in a 
few words, my thoughts upon the letter which has appeared here a few 
days ago under the name of Mr. Fagel. People are in raptures to 
find the ſentiments of your Highneſs and of the Princeſs in matters of re- 
ligion, not only ſo equitable, but ſo agreeable to the intereſt, and to the 
taſte of all the nation, except thoſe who by a pretended liberty of con- 
ſcience ſeek. the opportunity to deſtroy it intirely, as in effect is ſeen in all 
places where they have the power to do it. People remark in the letter 
a diſtinction altogether judicious between the laws which are called Penal, 
and thoſe of the Teſt; ſeeing. theſe laſt have no regard but to the. main- 
tainance of the religion and government, which without this bulwark run 
a great riſk of being overturned, What regards me in particular, is not 
worth the while to trouble your Highneſs with; yet I do not wiſh that 
you ſhould know it from others, before I do myſelf the honour to touch 
upon it to you. I take then the liberty. to inform you, that the marriage 
of my ſon with the daughter of lady Ruſſel is upon the point of being 
concluded; to which I beg the approbation of your Highneſs, which will 
always regulate the conduct. of, 5 

My Lord, your Highneſs's moſt 
obedient, and moſt humble ſervant, 
DEVONSHIRE.” 


The Marquis of Wincheſter do the Prince of Orange, by Mr. Howe, in anſwer 
to a letter from the Prince. lis gratitude for the honour of it. 


S IR. 
N 1 Am ſo ſenſible of the great honour that your Highneſs is pleaſed, by 
my dear. nephew Howe, to expreſs for me, and likewiſe the great 
grace and favour he received from your Highneſs, that I hold myſelf 
obliged (with all humble ſubmiſſion for the preſumption) to declare my 
gratitude under my own hand, intreating your Highneſs to believe, that 
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my prayers and beſt wiſhes are and ever ſhall be for your increaſe of 
glory and happineſs ſuitable to your bravery and merit, and that high 
eſteem your Highneſs has over all this part of the world, which ſhall al- 
ways have the firſt place in the heart of, 
Your ſerene Highneſs's moſt dutifol, 
Baſing, Feb. 20, And obedient, humble ſervant, 
1687-8. WINCHESTER.“ 


Earl of Shrewſbury to the Prince of Orange, by Mr. Howe, in anſwer 10 a 


letter from the Prince.—1s to be with the Prince in ſummer.—The King 
makes no progreſs either in England or Scotland. 


London, March 14, 1687-8. 
T I Could not, Sir, let Mr. Howe, who goes away this afternoon, part with- 


out making my humble acknowledgements to your Highneſs for 
the kind expreſſions in your letter ; if the ſtate of our affairs here will any 
ways permit, I will not fail this ſummer to pay them in perſon, and 
ſhall be diſappointed of a journey I very earneſtly ſet my heart upon, if 
things ſhould come to ſuch an extreme as to prevent me. The only 
conſiderable news I can learn here is, that there has a diſagreement hap- 
pened between my Lord Sunderland and Fra. Peters; how that may be 
compoled, or what conſequences it will have if it continues, I dare not de- 
cide. Though we conſtantly talk of a parliament, yet I imagine our mi- 
niſters are a little at a ſtand in their councils, when they conſider how 
unanimous the anſwers have been through all the counties; neither have 
they met with much better ſucceſs, as I am informed, in Scotland, I have 
this very morning, Sir, met with a report, which though I hope it is not 
true, yet it has renewed the fears I have very often had for you: we are 
told there is a man ſeized at the Hague for attempting to poiſon you. 
Though I have not this from fo ſure hands as to give abſolute credit to 
It, yet I cannot help putting your Highneſs in mind how poſſible it is, 
and beg in the behalf of millions that you will take care of yourſelf; it 
ſeems hard that one ſhould be ſollicitous for others ſake, when one is na- 
turally not ſo for oneſelf. But the ſame generoſity that in ordinary caſes 
makes one deſpiſe a life, in ſo extraordinary a circumſtance as yours obli- 
ges you to be careful, ſince the ſecurity and happineſs not only of many 
men but many nations depend upon it; be, Sir, but as zealous to preſerve 
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yourſelf for the common good, as you have been forward to expoſe it 
for the ſame cauſe, and all your ſervants will remain ſatisfied with your 
care : that it may be effectual ſhall be the daily and hearty wiſhes of, 
Sir, Your Highneſs's moſt obedient, 
And faithful, humble ſervant, 
SHREWSBURY.” 


Marguiſs of Wincheſter to the Prince of Orange, by Mr. Howe, in anſwer to 
a letter from the Prince. Probably a cant letter aſſuring the Prince of his 
ſervices. 


8 1 Reccived your moſt ſerene Highneſs's letter, and ſince you are pleaſ- 

ed to deſire the concluſion of the match propoſed, to ſhow your 
Highneſs how ready I am on my part in obeying your commands, I have 
immediately ſent over a gentleman to make out what I have promiſed (which 
I will perform) by Captain Howe my dear nephew, and I do not doubt 
but that the Marquis of Montpelier, my ancient friend and acquaintance, 
will do the ſame, and then this gentleman I ſend has power to conclude, I 
am infinitely obliged to your Highneſs for your many kind expreſſions to 
me, which I will always own by all the duty-and ſervice that ever can be 
paid to 
Your moſt ſerene Highneſs, 


Baſing, April 16, By your moſt dutiful and obedient, 
1688, And moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
WINCHESTER.” 


Marquis of Wincheſter to the Prince of Orange.—Sends over his two ſons to 
| viſit the Prince. 


Baſing, April 23, 1688. 


* Cannot omitt any opportunity humbly to preſent my duty and ſervice 

to your molt ſerene Highneſs by a ſafe hand. This I know to be 
ſo, having had great experience of my friend captain Man's fidelity and 
ingenuitie, having intruſted him in many matters of great moment, in 
which I always received full and ample ſatisfaction; I therefore have 
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humbly recommended him to your Highneſs's favour, which he is very 
ambitious to have. I hope this ſmall eſſay of my ſervice will be agree- 
able to Your moſt ſerene Highneſs, offered with all duty, by 
Your Highneſs's moſt dutiful, 
Obcdient, and moſt obliged, humble ſervant, 
WINCHESTER,” 


I humbly deſire leave to preſent my humble duty and ſervice to her 
royal Highnels. 


My ſon Wilts will ſoon pay his own and my duty to your moſt ſerene 
Highneſs, going over this week ; my ſon William is impatient to do the 
ſame, and though I am loath to part with him before his brother returns, 


vet I have that deſire that all mine ſhould ſhew their duty to your Highneſs, 


that I will deny my own inclination, (as ſoon as I can overcome it) and 
ſend him to lie at your feet, for he is wholly devoted to your ſervice 


and intereſt. I envy my ſon's happineſs, which nothing but my ill health 


could hinder me from enjoying, but I freely ſubmitt to God's will to be 
deprived of that great pleaſure I deſire earneſtly.” 


Part of a letter from Lord Danby to the Prinse of Orange. Inſinuates ſuſ- 


picions of the Queen's pregnancy.—The nation wants only an opportunity 
to ſhow their zeal for his ſervice. 


London, March 27, 1688. 

ANY of our ladies th that the Queen's great belly ſeems to grow 

faſter than they have oblerved their own to do; and becauſe it 

is fit her Majeſty ſhould always have the greateſt perſons near her in this 
condition, I hope the Princeſs will take care that the Princeſs Anne may 
be always within call; and eſpecially to ſec (when the time is near) that the 
midwife diſcharges her duty with that care which ought to be had in a caſe 
of ſo great concern, Our zeal here for the Proteſtant religion does appa- 
rently increaſe every day in all parts of the nation, and the examination of 
the minds of the nobility and gentry has made ſuch an union for the 


defence of it through the Kingdom, that I verily believe they be- 


gin to deſpair of ſupplanting it by violent means, and it is certain they 
can do it no other way. The conſtancy and firmneſs which both the 


— 


A 


Princeſſes bave ſhewed in their religion, and your Highneſs's mind in re- 
lation to things here (which was. ſo prudently made known by Monſieur 
Fagel's letter) has ſo contributed alſo to add courage to that union, that I 
look upon our ſecurity to be much ſtrengthened by it, as well as both your 
highneſſes intereſts raiſed here beyond your own expectations, inſomuch 
that I am confident there wants only an opportunity to the greateſt part 
of the nation to ſhew their zeal for your ſervice. I muſt beg your High- 
neſs's excuſe for ſo tedious a letter, and yet I am deſirous to have ſaid 
much more, but that without ſome diſcourſe to explain myſelf, I might 
be liable either to have my meaning miſtaken, or not fully underſtood, 
which would only be to give your Highneſs an uſeleſs trouble. 


I have one thing only to lament, that although our union in general be 
very great, yet particular diſtruſts are ſo great alſo, as render many good 
intentions very ineffectual, I am, with all that duty and reſpect I ought to 
be, your Highneſs's moſt faithful and obedient ſervant.” 


Part of Lord Dany. s letter to the Prince of Orange. — The King's ſuſpicions 
of the Prince. 


London, March 29, 1688. 


8 I Am forced to give your Highneſs the trouble of this ſecond letter, 


to inform you, that upon my ſon's aſking the King's leave to go 
beyond ſea, his Majeſty granted the leave, but ſaid with ſome heat, 
Provided it be not into Holland, for I will ſuffer nobody to go thi- 
ther. My ſon anſwering that he had no deſign of any thing but to ſee 
a country he had not ſeen; the King anſwered, Perhaps ſo, but he had 
relations who had other deſigns there, and he knew there were thoſe in 
Holland who gave themſelves hopes of ſeeing ſome Engliſh Lords at the 
head of ſome of their ſquadrons, but he would take care to prevent it. 
After this diſcourſe to my ſon, which was in a room next to the bed- 
chamber, he came out into the bed-chamber, and my Lord Dumbarton 
and Lord Litchfield being only there, the King ſaid to my Lord Dumbar- 
ton, I find they are much ſurpriſed in Holland with my railing three new 
regiments; to which my Lord Dumbarton anſwered, that he wondered 
why they ſhould be ſo; the King replied, they would be ſurpriſed much 
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more before he had done with them. This was on the 25th at night, 
and on the 28th my ſon went to court to get his paſs from one of the Se- 
cretaries of State, and the King happening to ſee him, called him to one ſide 
of the room, and ſaid, My lord, I had newly received ſome news laſt night 
when you ſpoke to me, which had diſturbed me, and made me ſpeak to 
you in ſome diſorder, therefore I would not have you take notice of any 
thing I then ſaid to you, for I dare truſt you to go where you will ; but 
ſaid, If you go only for curioſity, you might as well ſatisfy that elſewhere 
as in Holland.” | 


Earl of Devonſhire to the Prince of Orange. 


MoxsEIONEUR, 

& TE ray pu trouver une occaſion avant le depart de Monſieur Howe de 

J temoigner ma tres humble reconnoiſſance a votre Alteſſe de toutes 
les bontẽs qu'elle a pour moy. Les affaires icy ſont a peu pres dans le 
meme ẽtat. Le Roy declare toujours ſon intention de convoquer un par- 
lement, quoique les affaires ne ſemblent guerres diſpoſces a cela. On 
croit que ce pourra Etre environ le tems des couches de la Reyne. Les 
catholiques Romains voulans abſolument que ce ſoit d'un fils, et d'ailleurs 
P armee de Hounſlow ſera dans le voiſinage. Ce ne font que des con- 
jectures, et votre Alteſſe ne peut pas manquer de lumieres bien plus au- 
thentiques que celles que je ſuis capable de luy donner. Mais il eſt con- 
ſtant, qu' on s'attend à de grandes extremitẽs. Toutes nos eſperances ſont 
fondees ſur la ſeureté de votre perſonne, et de celle de Madame la 
Princeſſe, leſquelles Dieu preſerve de toutes ſortes de machinations et d' 
attentats. Perſonne le ſouhaitte avec plus d' ardeur et de paſſion que 
fait, Monſeigneur, le plus obſequieux et le plus humble de tous vos 
ſerviteurs. 


DEVONSHIRE” 
Le 13me de Mars, V. S. 8 


Tranſlation. 


Ear of Devonſbire to the Prince of Orange, by Mr. Howe.—Inſinuates 2 


picions of the Queen's pregnancy. 
My Loxp, 
* I Have not found an occaſion before the departure of Mr. Howe to 
teſtify my humble gratitude to your Highneſs for all your goodneſs 
to me, Affairs here are almoſt in the ſame ſtate. The king declares 
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always his intentions to aſſemble a parliament, although matters do not 


ſeem diſpoſed for it; they believe that it will be about the time of the 


Queen's being brought to bed. The Roman Catholics incline abſolutely 
that it ſhould be a ſon ; and beſides, the army at Hounſlow will be in the 
neighbourhood. Theſe are only conjectures, and your Highneſs cannot 
want lights much more authentic, than thoſe which I am capable of giv- 
ing. But it is certain, that we expect great extremities. All our hopes 
are founded upon the ſecurity of your perſon, and that of the Princeſs, 
both of whom may God preſerve from all plots and attacks. Nobody 
| wiſhes it with more ardour and paſſion, than does, my Lord, the moſt 
obſequious and the moſt humble of all your ſervants, 
13th March, Old Stile, DEVONSHIRE.” 


Lord Hallifax to the Prince of Orange. The King gains nothing on the nation. 
—Adviſes to cautidus meaſures. 


40 1 giving ycur Highneſs unneceſſary trouble, and though this 

hath a good conveyance, yet it may, perhaps, be ſo long in its way 
to you, that it will not be pertinent to repeat what you will have had from 
other hands. There hath been little that is new this great while, ſince 
either the old methods have continued, or elſe what appeareth to be new, 
is at leaſt not ſtrange, being produced by a natural conſequence, and 
therefore to be reaſonably expected and foreſeen. In ſome particulars, to 
men at a diſtance, the engine ſeemeth to move faſt, but by looking nearer, 
one may ſee it doth not ſtir upon the whole matter, ſo that here is a rapid 
motion without advancing a ſtep, which is the only miracle that church 
hath yet ſhewed to us. Every attempt turneth back upon them. They 
change the magiſtracy in the corporations, and ſtill for the worſe, as to 
their deſigns. The irregular methods have ſpent themſelves withour 
effect; they have run fo faſt that they begin to be out of breath, and the 
exerciſe of extraordinary powers, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, is ſo far from 
fixing the right of them, that men are more united in objecting to them. 
The world is ſtill where it was, with this only difference, that it groweth 
every day more averſe to that which is endeavoured to be impoſed upon 
them. The very Papiſts who have eſtates, act like preſſed men, and have 
ſuch an eye to what may happen in a revolution, that their preſent advan- 
tages hardly make amends for their fears; upon the whole, they are ſo 
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divided between the fear of loſing their opportunity by delay, or ſpoiling it 
with too much haſte, that their ſteps are wavering and uncertain, and 
diſtruſting the very inſtruments they uſe, they are under great mortifica- 
tions, notwithſtanding the appearance of carrying every thing without 
oppoſition. Being thus diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs in their attempts, 
ſome ſay they are altering their ſcheme, and not finding their expectations 
anſwered by the Diſſenters, they have thoughts of returning to their old 
friends, the High Church Men ; but the truth 1s, the Papiſts have of late 
been ſo hard and fierce upon them, that the very ſpecies of thoſe formerly 
miſtaken men is deſtroyed ; they have ſo broken that loom in pieces, that 
they cannot now ſet it up again to work upon it: in the mean time the 
men at the helm are certainly divided amongſt themſelves, which will pro- 
duce great effects, if men will let it work, and not prevent the advantages 
that may be. expected, by being too unquiet, or doing things out of ſea- 
ſon; the great thing to be done now, is to do nothing, but wait for the 
good conſequences of their diviſions and miſtakes. Unſcaſonable ſtirrings, | 
or any thing that looketh like the Proteſtants being the aggreſſors, will tend 
to unite them, and by that means will be a diſappointment to thoſe hopes, 
which otherwiſe can hardly fail : nothing, therefore, in the preſent con- 
juncture can be more dangerous than unſkilful agitators, warm men, who 
would be active at a wrong time, and want patience to keep their zeal 
from running away with them. It is ſaid by ſome, that there is an intention 
of making a new attempt to beget a better underſtanding with your High- 
neſs; that in order to it, the preſent Envoy, as leſs acceptable, 1s to be re- 
moved, and another ſent, who, if he ſhould be leſs known, may, per- 
haps, for that very reaſon, be the more dangerous: if this ſ;ould be true, 
and that ſofter propoſals ſhould be made from hence, it will deſerve all 
your caution to receive them ſo as neither to give advantage by rejecting 
them too roughly on one ſide, or on the other, by giving any colour for 
them to pretend there 1s a conſent given to any thing that may be incon- 
venient, After the reports raiſed here, without any manner of ground, 
firſt of your Highneſs being a Papiſt, then of your being deſirous to have 
the Teſt repealed, there is nothing of that kind which may not be thought 
poſſible ; ſo that if there ſhould now be any nearer treaty, it might, per- 
haps, be made uſe of with more advantage by them, to miſlead men at a 
diſtance into a wrong belief, In lower inſtances, it hath not been unuſual 
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in ſuch caſes, to ſet propoſals on foot, of which no other effect is expected, 
than to bring men under doubts and ſuſpicions from their own friends. The 
inſtruments thet ſhall be made uſe of, their intereſts and dependencies 
being well conſidered and examined, will give a great deal of light, if any 
thing of this kind ſhould be attempted ; and it happeneth well, that they 
will have to do with one who knoweth ſo well how to judge of men and 
things, as not to be within the danger of being eaſily ſurpriſed, neither by 
any upon this occaſion, nor by any other of our countrymen who ſpeak 
what 1s dictated to them by men of ſeveral intereſts, or endeavour to value 
themielves upon their correſpondencies and influences here, which, I doubt, 
have ſeldom foundation enough for your Highneſs to build upon. There 
can be nothing better recommended to you, than the continuance of the 
method which you prattiſe ; neither comply in any thing that is unfit, nor 
to provoke further anger by any act that is unneceſſary. This will not, per- 
haps, be ſufficient to prevent ill will, but it will, in a great meaſure, ſecure 
ou from the ill effects of it. Your Highneſs muſt allow me to applaud my 
good fortune in not having hitherto made a wrong conjecture about the 
ſitting of the parliament: notwithſtanding the diſcourſes that have been made 
by the great men, with the greateſt aſſurance, that it would meet ore time 
after another, I ever thought it impracticable, conſidering the meaſures 
that are taken, and I am now as much aa unbeliever for October, as I was 
for April, which was the time prefixed for the meeting; with all this your 
Highneſs muſt expect, that it will {till be given out, there will be one; it 
is not, perhaps, thought convenient, neither indeed would it be ſo, that all 
foreign Princes. and ſtates ſhould conclude, there never will be a parlia- 
ment in England in this King's reign ; a great deal would depend upon 
ſuch an opinion received, which would have an influence upon their man- 
ner of treating with us; but according to the molt rational conjecture, 
how extraordinary ſocver things may appear which have been done, the 
letting a parliament meet as matters now ſtand, would fo undo them all, 
that it is hardly to be ſuppoſed poſſible. The other great point which at 
preſent maketh the diſcourſe is, whether England will have a war with the 
States; in this, the more thinking ſort of men are of opinion there will be 
none. There 1s diſpoſition enough for it, for reaſons which need not be 
explained ; but there are ſo many diſcouraging circumſtances, and the pre- 
judice from ill ſucceſs would be ſo much greater than the utmoſt which can 
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be kde in caſe of proſpering, that the men in power muſt go againſt all 
the common methods of arguing, if they venture upon an experiment which 
may be ſo deſtructive to them. I have tired your Highneſs ſo long, that it 
is time for me to cloſe with my wiſhes for your own and the Princeſs's health, 
which are of that conſequence to the world, that nothing can be deſperate 
whilſt you are well and fate, For myſelf, I muſt ever be unalterably de- 
voted to you. 
London, April 12, 1688. 


— 


Some of the preceding letters mention the vain attempts of the King to 
gain over individuals to agree to the abolition of the Teſts. The following 
papers are authentic evidences of this. 


King James to the Duke of Hamillon.— Deſires a poſitive anſwer whether he 
will agree to the abolition of the Teſts, 


Whitehall, Feb. 11, 1688. 
8 " B EFO R E this gets to you, you will have h d time to diſcourſe 
poſſeſſion. with ſome one of the law, as well as of the goſpel, concerning the 
Teſt and Penal laws, ſo that you may as well now, as at any time, give an 
account if you can comply with what I deſire, ard join with thoſe of my 
loyal ſubjects who are for the repeal of thefe laws and Teſt, and for 
ſettling an entire liberty of conſcience, which you know 1s what I drive 
at, end make no doubts of bringing about in all my dominions. You 
ſee the condeſcenſion I had for you, in not expecting an anſwer from you 
before you left this place, and that now I do not let this queſtion be aſked 
you by any but myſelf; but now I muſt do it, and expect your poſitive 
anſwer as to theſe points I have mentioned to you, and of which I dil- 
courſed with you before you went, and that by letter to myſelf. If you 
come the length of what I defire, of which I can make no doubt, then 
I leave it to you to let the reſt of theſe, I truſt in my affairs there, know it 
or not, as you think beſt. But in caſe you cannot comply, then you are to 
let nobody know it but myſelf and Lord Sunderland, who ſents this to 
you: and I expect your poſitive anſwer within two or three days after your 
having received this, 
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The Duke of Hamilton to King James, in anſwer to the foregoing. —Defires 
time to conſider. 
SIR), ; | 
6 * O U R Majeſty's letter did extremely ſurpriſe me, to find I had i 8 
miſtaken the time your Majeſty had allowed me to conſider of of Hamilton's 
the repealing our Penal laws and Teſt. Since I came to this place I * 
have had very ill health, and this being the laſt week of the ſeſſion, I have 
not had the opportunities ſo to diſcourſe with any one of the law or go- 
ſpel, as to receive that ſatisfaction as I can give your Majeſty a poſitive 
anſwer how far I may join in the repeal of the Penal laws and Teſt for 
ſettling an intire liberty of conſcience, I have been ever, and am ſtill 
of the ſame opinion, that none ſhould ſuffer for conſcience- ſake; and 
that every peaceable ſubject ſhould be allowed the exerciſe of their own 
religion; but how this is to be done with ſecurity to the Proteſtant religion, 
our laws, and oaths, is in my humble opinion what will deſerve ſerious 
conſideration, and is above what I can preſently determine myſelf in. 
Therefore I do moſt humbly beg of your Majeſty to pardon my not be- 
ing more poſitive in my anſwer, and allow me a forbearance till I wait 
on you, and your Majeſty may be aſſured, as on earth I deſire nothing ſo 
much as your favour; fo it will be no earthly conſideration will make 
me do any thing to loſe it, which would be the greateſt affliction could 
come to, Sir, 
Your Majeſty's 
Moſt humble, moſt faithful, 
And molt obedient ſubject, and ſervant.” 


In Lord Preſton's copy-book of diſpatches there is the following order- 


on NAT the Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Cumberland, and In Mr. Gra- 
Weſtmorland do call before him, all the deputy-lieutenants, and — doll 

juſtices of the peace, within his lieutenancy, either jointly, or ſeparately, 

as he ſhall think beſt, and aſk them, one by one, the following queſtions. 


1. If in caſe he ſhall be choſen Knight of the Shire, or Burgeſſe of a 
town, when the King ſhall think fit to call a parliament, whether he will: 
be for taking off the Penal laws, and the Teſts. 
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2. Whether he will aſſiſt, and contribute, to the election of ſuch 
member, as ſhall be for taking off the Penal laws, and Teſts. 


3. Whether he will ſupport the King's declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, by living friendly with thoſe of all perſuaſions, as ſubjects of the 
ſame Prince, and good Chriſtians ought to do. 


As he ſhall aſk theſe queſtions of all deputy-licutenants, and juſtices 
of the peace; ſo he ſhall particularly write down what every one anſwers, 
whether he conſents, refuſeth, or is doubtful, 


That he likewiſe do bring the King as good an account as he can of 
all the ſeveral corporations within the lieutenancy. What perſons, of ſuch 
as are willing to comply with theſe meaſures, have credit enough of their 


own, to be choſen parliament men, or may be choſen, if aſſiſted by their 
friends. | 


| And laſtly, what Catholicks, and what diſſenters are fit to be added, 
either to the liſt of the deputy- lieutenants, or to the commiſſion of the 


peace, throughout the ſaid lieutenancy.” 


— — 


After the petition of the Biſhops, the connexion of the Prince of Or- 
ange with the friends of liberty in England was carried on chiefly by Mr. 
Ruſſel afterwards Earl of Orford, and Mr. Sidney afterwards Earl of 
Romney, until the birth of the Prince of Wales, when the careleſs air of 
count Zuliſten was a ſecond time made uſe of upon an errand of cere- 
mony, to congratulate the birth of the Prince of Wales. But the real 


intention of his journey was to concert with the Prince's friends, his 
intended expedition to England. 


From the time of the Biſhops preſenting their petition in the middle of 
May 1688, till the beginning of Auguſt, when Mr. Sidney went to Hol- 
land, and count Zuliſten returned to it, there are in King William's box 
the following letters, among others, to the Prince of Orange. 
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Admiral Herbert to the Prince of Orange.—Upor the Prince's invitation com- 
municated by Ruſſel, is ſoon to go to Holland. 


SIR, 


0 1 T is from your Highneſs's great generoſity, that I muſt hope for 
pardon for preſuming to write in fo unpoliſhed a ſtile, which will 


not furniſh me with words ſuitable to the ſenſe I have of your Highneſs's 


goodneſs to me in the midſt of my misfortunes, Sir, it is from Mr. 
Ruſſel I have underſtood it to be your pleaſure I ſhould come over, 
where I may be aſſured of your Highneſs's protection; it is a favour I 
mean very ſoon to embrace, though I can never ſufficiently acknowledge 
it cither by expreſſion or action, and therefore can only ſay, I have a life 
entirely at your devotion, and that I ſhall think every hour of it loſt that 
is not employed in your Highnels's ſervice, to which it I can any ways 
contribute I ſhall no longer think myſelf unfortunate : this is what I moſt 
humbly beg your Highneſs will believe, and that I am with great ſin- 
cerity, Sir, 
Your molt humble, and moſt faithful ſervant, 
London, May AR. HERBERT.” 
the 24th. | 


Lord Shrew/bury to the Prince of Orange. Anxious for a pretence to go 16 
the Prince. 


London, May 14, 1688, 


” WV! live here, Sir, in a country where one muſt be of a very tem- 

perate conſtitution, not to meet with vexations that will more 
than try one's patience. I confeſs I had ſo ſet my heart upon the hopes 
of kiſſing your Highneſs's hands this ſummer, that it is with great re- 
gret that I ſee myſelf in danger of being diſappointed of what I ſhall al- 
ways eſteem my pleaſure as well as my duty: but wiſer people aſſure me, 
that the jealouſies of our ſuperiors augment ſo faſt, that ſuch a journey 
would be unſerviceable to you, as well as unſafe to me. There is not a day 
that Mr. Sidney and I do not heartily lament this diſappointment, and when 
one conſiders, that theſe ſuſpicions are merely grounded upon the:r own 
actions, and the reſentment they gueſs we may have of them, but not upon 
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any occaſion we have given, it ſeems a little too ſevere to be puniſhed and 
reſtrained, becauſe one has been already ill uſed. If I am a little warmer 
upon this ſubject than I ought, you would ſoon pardon me, if you knew 
how much I abominate all excuſes ; becauſe commonly they are but ſhifts ; 
and now to be forced to make one to your Highneſs, who of all men 
living I honour and eſteem the moſt, is a hardſhip I cannot eaſily for- 
give; but I will not yet abſolutely deſpair, there are many accidents may 
happen to give me a pretence, and the leaſt plauſible one I aſſure you 
ſhall ſerve my turn; and in what part of the world foever I am, I ſhall 
always be, Sir, 
Your Highneſs's moſt faithful, 
And obedient, humble ſervant, 
SHREWSBURY” 


Lord Lumley to the Prince of Orange. —With an offer of his ſervices. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
* of reſpect and duty of all that can ſafely call themſelves Engliſh- 
men is ſo much due to your Highneſs, that to defer any oppor- 


tunity of ſhowing it were to neglect that intereſt which can only make us 


happy. This, Sir, encouraged me humbly to offer to your Highneſs the 
utmoſt of my ſervices, and to aſſure you that there is not a man in England, 
on whom your Highneſs may more certainly depend for whatever ſervice I 
am capable of doing you. Until ſuch time as I may have the honour 
of receiving any directions from your Highneſs, the good of my country 
ſhall be by all means endeavoured by me, on whoſe fate your Highneſs's 
does not a little depend. That happineſs may enſue to both, ſhall be 
always the endeavour of your Highneſs's 

Moſt devoted, and humble' ſervant, 


May 31ſt. LUMLEY.” 


There is in the box the following key to names in the hand-writing of 
Mr. Sidney, incloſed in one of his letters at this time to the Prince of 
Orange, without which the cyphers in ſome of the letters-could not be 
underſtood, 


AB: BN 33 


&« Lord Halifax - . - 21 
Lord of Nottingham 3 - - 23 
Lord Devonſbire - - 24. 
Lord Shrewſbury - - - 25 
Lord of Danby - - - 27 
Lord Lumley - - 8 29 
Lord of Bath - - 30 
Biſhop of London - - a 31 
Mr. Sidney - - - 5 33 
Mr. Ruſſel - - 6 55 


This I deſire you to keep by you.“ 


Notwithſtanding the Prince of Orange's deſire to go to England, he 
avoided indulging it until he ſhould receive an invitation from ſome of the 
great Engliſh families. The following letter written either in a woman's 
hand, or in a hand feigned like a woman's, relates to ſuch an invitation then 
in agitation, 

To the Prince of Orange.—The invitation he expefs not yet ready. Lord 

3 Hallifax backward. 


June 18, 1688, 
cc Ss HIS I ſuppoſe will be ſafely delivered, but yet I ſhall not fay 


much; in a few days you will receive another, wherein you will 
know the mind of your friends. I believe you expected it before 


now, but it could not be ready; this is only in the name of your 

Notting. Shrewſb, Danby. B. of London. Sidney. to de- 
23. 25. 27» 31. 3 3» 

ſire you to defer making your complement till you have the letter I men- 


tion; what they are i<ely to adviſe in the next, you may eaſily gueſs, 
and prepare yourſelf accorcingly. I ſhall write by Mr. Foſter, who hath 
a mind to be employed, and will talk to you of things of importance ; 
you know how he is to be managed, therefore I need give no further cau- 
tion. The Lords I believe will a& vigorouſly in the buſineſs of the 
biſhops; they (the biſhops) reſolve when they come to their trial to deny the 
juriſdiction of court, which will anger extremely, and draw great puniſh- 
F-4-2 


principal friends, which are 
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ment upon themſelves, Then the Lords will petition in their behalf. 
22" hath been b:ckward in all this matter. hath been with me 


21, = 
this afternoon, and I find will be entirely your friend.” 


Earl of Shrewſbury to the Prince of Orange.—Ile is as much his ſervant on 
the 181th, as he was on the gib of June. 


London, June 18, 1688. 


* NR than diſoblige Mr. Foſter, I am forced to trouble your 
Highneſs. I promiſed to write by him, and had then a proſpect 

of ſaying more than I am now able to. do, but I hope that will not be de- 
ferred many days. I have the honour and happineſs to know your humour 
too well to fill up a letter with compliments, having nothing ſubſtantial 
to ſay, but that I am this eighteenth of June as much as I was the ninth, 

Your Highneſs's molt devoted, and obedient, humble ſervant, 

SHREWSBURY.” 


The expreſſion in this letter that he was as much the Prince of Orange's 
at the date of the letter, is ſingular. It either refers to ſome meeting of 
the party which had been on the gth of June, or it implies that the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, which was on the 1oth of June, has made no 
alteration in his ſentiments, 


At length the invitation for the Prince to come over, or rather the 
aſſociation for joining him when he ſhould come, was ſigned on the oth 
of June 1688, by Lord Devonſhire, Lord Danby, Lord Shrewſbui , 
Lord Lumley, the Biſhop of London, Admiral Ruſſel, and Mr. Sidney. 
Immortal ſeven! whoſe memories Britain can never ſufficiently revere. 
The original is in Sidney's hand in King William's box, as follows. 


The aſſociation ſigned only by ſeven, inviting the- Prince of Orange over. 
June 30, 1688. 


44 W E have great ſatisfaction to find by 35, and ſince by 


Monſ. Zuleſtein, that your Highneſs is ſo ready and willing to 
give us ſuch aſſiſtances as they have related to us. We have great reaſon 
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to believe, we ſhall be every day in a worſe condition than we are, and leſs 
able to defend ourſelves, and therefore we do earneſtly wiſh we might be 
fo happy as to find a remedy before it be too late for us to contribute to 
our own deliverance ; but although theſe be our wiſhes, yet we will, by 
no means, put your Highneſs into any expectations which may miſguide 
your own councils in this matter; ſo that the beſt advice we can give, is to 
inform your Highneſs truly both of the ſtate of things here at this time, 

and of the difficulties which appear to us. As to the firſt, the people are 
ſo generally diſſatisfied with the preſent conduct of the government, in 

relation. to their religion, liberties and properties (ali which have been 
greatly invaded) and they are in ſuch expectation of their proſpects being 
daily worſe, that your Highneſs may be aſſured, there are nineteen parts 
of twenty of the people throughout the kingdom, who are deſirous of a 
change; and who, we believe, would willingly contribute to it, if they 
had ſuch a protection to countenance their riſing, as would ſecure them 
from being deſtroyed, before they could get to be in a poſture able to de- 
fend themſelves ; it is no leſs certain, that much the greateſt part of the 
nobility and gentry are as much diſſatisfied, although it be not ſafe to ſpeak 
to many of them before hand ; and there is no doubt but that ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable of them would venture themfelves with your Highneſs. 
at your firſt landing, whoſe intereſts would be able to draw great numbers 

to them, whenever they could protect them and the raiſing and drawing 
men together; and if ſuch a ſtrength could be landed: as were able to de- 
fend itſelf and them, till they could. be got together into ſome order, we 
make no queſtion. but that ſtrength would quickly be increaſed to a number 
double to the army here, although their army ſhould all remain firm to 
them; whereas we do upon very good grounds believe, that their army then 
would be very much divided among themſdlves; many of the officers being 
ſo diſcontented that they continue in their ſervice only for a ſubſiſtance, 

| (beſides that, ſome of their minds are known already) and very many of 
the common ſoldiers: do daily ſhew ſuch an averſion to the Popiſh religion, 

that there is the greateſt probability imaginable of great nurabers of de- 

ſerters which, would come from them, ſhould there be ſuch an occaſion , 

and amongſt the ſeamen, it is almoſt certain, there is not one in ten who 
would do them any ſervice in ſuch a war. Beſides all this, we do much 
doubt, whether this preſent ſtate of things will not yet be much changed: to. 
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the worſe before another year, by a great alteration which will probably be 
made both in the officers and ſoldiers of the army, and by ſuch other 
changes as are not only to be expected from a packed parliament, but what 
the meeting of any parliament (in our preſent circumſtances) inay produce 
againſt thoſe, who will be looked upon as principal obſtructers of their 
proceedings there; it being taken for granted, that if things cannot then 
be carried to their wiſhes in a parliamentary way, other meaſures will be 
put in execution by more violent means; and although ſuch proceedings 
will then heighten the diſcontents, yet ſuch courſes will probably be taken 
at that time, as will prevent all poſſible means of relieving ourſelves. 


Theſe conſiderations make us of opinion, that this is a ſeaſon in which we 
may more probably contribute to our own ſafeties than hereafter (although 
we muſt own to your Highneſs there are ſome judgments differing from 
ours in this particular) in ſo much that if the circumſtances ſtand fo with 
your Highneſs, that you believe you can get here time enough, in a con- 
dition to give aſſiſtances this year ſufficient for a relief under theſe circum- 
ſtances which have been now repreſented, we who ſubſcribe this, will not 
fail to attend your Highneſs upon your landing, and to do all that lies in 
our power to prepare others to be in as much readineſs as ſuch an action is 
capable of, where there is ſo much danger in communicating an affair of 
ſuch a nature, till it be near the time of its being made public. But as 
we have already told your Highneſs, we mult alſo lay our difficulties before 
your Highneſs, which are chiefly ; that we know not what alarum your 


preparations for this expedition may give, or what notice it will be ne- 


ceſſary for you to give the States before hand, by either of which means 
their intelligence or ſuſpicions here, may be ſuch, as may cauſe us to 
be ſecured betore your landing ; and we muſt preſume to inform your High- 
neſs, that your compliment upon the birth of the child (which not one in 
a thouſand here believes to be the Queen's) hath done you ſome injury; 
the falſe impoſing of that upon the Princeſs and the nation, being not only 
an infinite exaſperation of people's minds here, but being certainly one of 
the chief cauſes upon which the declaration of your entering the Kingdom 
in a hoſtile manner, muſt be founded on your part, although many other 
reaſons are to be given on ours. If, upon a due conſideration of all theſe 
circumſtances, your Highneſs ſhall think fit to adventure upon the attempt, 
or at leaſt to make ſuch preparations for it as are neceſſary, (which we wiſh 
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you may) there muſt be no more time loſt, in letting us know your reſo- 
lution concerning it, and in what time we may depend that all the prepa- 
rations will be ready, as alſo whether your Highneſs does believe the pre- 


parations can be ſo managed as not to give them warning here, both to. 


make them increaſe their force, and to ſecure thoſe they ſhall ſuſpect 
would join with you. We need not ſay any thing about ammunition, ar- 
tillery, mortar pieces, ſpare arms, &c. becauſe if you think fit to put any 
thing in execution, you will provide enough of theſe kinds, and will take 
care to bring ſome good engineers with you; and we have deſired Mr. H. 
to conſult you about all ſuch matters, to whom we have communicated 
our thoughts in many particulars too tedious to have been written, and 
about which no certain reſolutions can be taken, till we have heard again 
from your Highneſs. 

23. 24 27. 29. 31. 35. 33. 

Sh. Dev. Danby. Lumley. London. Ruſſel. Sydney. 


Mr. Sidney to the Prince of Orange. — Expreſſes fears of the deſign. — Adviſes 
him to borrow Schomberg,—Nettingham's heart has failed him. 


June 30, 1688. 

* F* HE bearer hereof carrying with him a letter from the moſt pru- 

dent and moſt knowing perſons that we have in this nation, and 
he himſelf being well inſtructed in the condition of our affairs, it is a pre- 
ſumption in me to think of adding any thing elſe ; but you having ever 
given me leave to ſpeak freely to you, I have ever told you every thought 
of my heart. I am too much concerned for your intereſt, your life, and 
your reputation, to ſay a word of perſuaſion to you to undertake this mat- 
ter; you know your own buſineſs beſt, what power you have over the fleet 
and the army,. and whether you can tranſport men with privacy ; for it is 
moſt certain, that if it be made public above a fortnight before it be put in 
execution, all your particular friends will be clapped up, which will terrify 
others, or at leaſt make them not know what to do, and will, in all proba- 
bility, ruin the whole deſign. If you go on with this undertaking, I think 
I ſhall not do amiſs, to put you in mind of one man that, I believe, will 
be very uſeful to you; it is the Mareſchal Schomberg, who (by what you 
told me of him, and by what he writ to me) I do not doubt but he will 
be ready to ſerve you ; he hath the reputation all the world over of being 
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knowing in his profeſſion, and beſides he is extremely beloved in this 
country, ſo that if you could borrow him for a while, it would be of great 
advantage to this affair. I give you many thanks for yours by Monſ. 
Zuleſtein, and the particular favour in it; I am indeed of opinion, that if 
you think fit to go on with this buſineſs, that after three weeks I ſhall be 
more ſerviceable to you near your perſon, than I can be here; and if you 
are of that mind, I deſire you will command me to come to you, or elſe it 
may be ſome of my aſſociates will not like my going, though one of them 
hath already told me it is abſolutely neceſſary. When I know your pleaſure, 
I will endeavour to be with you in a few days, with leave or without. 
Your friends have deſired Monſ. Zuleſtein to ſtay here till you ſend an 
anſwer to the letter, and to avoid giving ſuſpicion, he is adviſed to go into 
the country for ſome days. This letter being writin my own known hand, 
I hope you will burn it as ſoon as you have read it, and the other being fo 
too, I defire you will have it copied, or elſe I may ſuffer for it ſeven years 


hence, You will wonder, I believe, not to ſee the number — among the 


other figures; he was gone very far, but now his heart fails him, and 
he will go no further; he ſaith *tis ſcruples of conſcience, but we all 
conclude *tis another paſſion ; every body elſe is as well as one can wiſh, 
and I pray voy they may live to do you the ſervice ſo much — by all 
honeſt men.” 


The two following letters from Lord Latimer and Lord Pembroke, 
though without dates, were probably written about this time. 


Lord Latimer to the Prime of Orange, in anſwer to the Princes. Aſſures 
him of his ſervices. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 


E I DO with all humility imaginable acknowledge the great honour 


of your Highneſs's letter, and do with no leſs joy receive from your 
Highneſs's own hand the aſſurance of being in your Highneſs's good opi- 
nion. If any occaſion could make me ſo happy as to give your Highneſs a 
teſtimony ſuitable to my deſires, I am ſure my actions would afford ng 


. cauſe to leſſen your Highneſs's favour towards me, and, I hope, (belide 


the nearneſs of relation in blood betwixt my maſter and your Highnels) 
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the warmneſs of intereſt will be ſo great a conſideration on both ſides, as 
may give opportunity to ſuch as intend my maſter's good, to make one of 
the beſt ſteps towards it by promoting your Highneſs's; and for what ſer- 
vices I may be capable in my own particular, I beg your Highneſs to be- 
lieve that nobody ſhall exceed me, as, in truth, none can now, in the high 
eſteem which all the world muſt acknowledge to be due to your great 
merit. I dare trouble your Highneſs no longer, than to declare the great 
ambition I have to receive any commands from your Highneſs, and to 
aſſure your Highneſs they ſhall be moſt readily obeyed with all duty and 
reſpe&, as becomes, may it pleaſe your Highneſs, your Highneſs's moſt 
obedient, and moſt humble ſervant, 


LATIM ER 
Lord Pembroke to the Prince of Orange. — To the ſame purpoſe. 


60 OUR Highneſs will not wonder why I give you the trouble of a 

letter now, but rather if I ſhould not, conſidering the opportunity 
that offers itſelf by one to whom I have been very much obliged, and by 
one from whom J had the ſatisfaction of being aſſured of your Highneſs's 
favourable opinion of me. Though your Highneſs (for many reaſons) 
can never want ſo inconſiderable a ſervice as mine, yet you will be pleaſed 
to give me leave (till I can teſtify my ſervice ſome other way) to ſubſcribe 
myſelf, your Highneſs's moſt humble ſervant, 

P E MB RO K E.“ 


Part of a letter from Lord Clarendon to the Prince of Orange, in anſwer to 
a letter from the Princeſs. A leiter of compliment. 


July 7, 1688. 
0 H AVIN G lately had a letter from the Princeſs with the gracious 
| aſſurance in it, that your Highneſs is pleaſed to approve of my 
conduct in our late affairs, it is ſo great a conſolation to me, that I hope 
you will not be offended at this my preſumption, in returning your High- 
neſs my moſt humble acknowledgments, and I beſeech you to believe, that 
I am incapable of doing any thing to diſpleaſe you; no man is free from 


ill offices being done him, but I am ſure your Highneſs is too juſt to ſuffer 


them to make impreſſion in you to any man's prejudice, without enquiring 


into the truth, and when you do that, you will find all miſrepreſentations 
Part I. G g 
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of me, to have more of malice in them, than of ſervice to your Highneſs ; 


io that I take myſelf to be very ſecure in your favourable opinion, which 


I will ſtudy always to preſerve ; and that my brother ſhould not be fo, is 
an unſpeakable mortification to me; but I will not preſume to give your 
Highneſs any trouble concerning him, 


Lord Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange. — Makes apologies for bis paſt con- 
duct. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 


all Moſt humbly beg your Highneſs's pardon f for preſuming to write to 
you, after I know how much I am in your diſpleaſure ; but your 
Highneſs being uſed to receive petitions from thoſe that offend you, 
may be pleaſed to look upon this letter in the nature of a very humble 
one to your Highneſs, to beſeech you that what ground ſoever you have 
had for. your anger, ypu will have the goodneſs to think it hath laſted 
long enough againſt a man in my circumſtances, which as on one hand 
they are too low to be long taken notice of by ſo great a Prince, ſo on the 
other, they are ſuch as do now, and will ever make me have as great a 
duty to your perſon as any man living can have. I hope your Highneſs 
can forgive any faults that are not malicious, and if you will be pleaſed to 
reflect what intereſt I can have contrary to your Highneſs's, I am ſure 
you will conclude, whatever my offences are, they muſt be the effect of 
folly and indiſcretion, rather than of wilfullneſs to diſpleaſe you: I ſay 
whatever they are, becauſe I find it 1s for diverſe reafons that your High- 
neſs is unſatisfied with me. I call God to witneſs, that except my not 
paying my duty to your Highneſs when J was laſt out of England, I 
cannot accuſe myſelf of any thing diſreſpectful or undutiful towards you; 
and whatever I may have to ſay for myſelf for that very great fault, I do 
moſt humbly aſk your pardon for it, and will do ſo for the others too, 
if your Highneſs ſhall condemn me whenever you have heard me. And I 
do moſt humbly beſeech you, that ſince I would every day of my life do 
any thing to ferve you, I may not have the mortification to ſee how little 
you value it. I have written to her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs upon this 
ſubje& ; and though I have had occaſion to write on one account more 
particularly to her, than it is poſſible for me to offer to your Highnels, 
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yet I humbly deſire you to believe I look upon your intereſts as one; 
and your Highneſs may be confident I will be honeſt, juſt and dutiful ta. 
you both. I ſubmit myſelf to your pleaſure, and whatever you deter- 
mine, I will always continue with the humbleſt duty, 
May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
Your Highneſs's moſt humble, 
New-park, July 10, Moſt obedient, and moſt faithful ſervant, 
1688. W 


The Prince of thine gave orders that Lord Halifax ſhould not bs 
truſted with the ſecret of the intended expedition. It is not likely that 
the ſpirit of diſſertation in the following letter from Lord Halifax, was 
more than in his former letters, very pleaſing to a perſon who always 
loved deeds more than words, 


Letter from Lord Halifax to the Prince of Orange, —Slow counſels. 


July 25, 1688. 

4e FO many things have happened of late, that it is reaſonable enough 

to conclude, upon the firſt apprehenfion of them, that they 
ſhould produce great alterations in reference to the public; and yet with 
all this, upon a ſtrict obſervation of all circumſtances, I ſee nothing to 
raiſe more hopes on one ſide, or to incline the other to deſpair. I find 
that every new attempt bringeth a freſh diſadvantage upon the great deſign, 
which is expoſed and diſappointed by ſo many repeated miſtakes ; the 
world is ſo much confirmed, that there is every day leſs danger of being 
overrun ; the ſeveral parties, though differing never ſo much in other 
things, ſeem to agree in their reſolution of preſerving, by all legal means, 
the ſecurities of their religion and their laws. The buſineſs concerning the 
biſhops, hath had ſuch an effect, that it is hardly to be imagined ; the 
conſequences are not ſeen to their full extent by the men in power, tho 
they are not a little mortified by the ill ſucceſs of it : I look upon it as that 
which hath brought all the Proteſtants together, and bound them up into a 
knot, that cannot eaſily be untied. It is one of thoſe kind of faults that 
can never be repaired : All that can be done to mend it will probably 
make it "rms as is ſeen already by every ſtep that hath been ſince made 
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to recover the reputation they have loſt by it. It is given out, that there 


will be yet ſome further proceedings againſt the biſhops ; but in that I am 
an unbeliever, as well as concerning the meeting of parliament; my opi- 
nion being ſtill the fame as I gave your Highneſs in my laſt, the conti- 
nuance of the diſcourſe of it, and even by thoſe who are preſumed to 
know beſt, doth not at all make me alter my judgment. A parliament 
can never be an indifferent thing, and therefore it is a very weak argument 
to ſay that it will be tried, and if it doth not comply, it ſhall be diſſolved, 
Things of this Kind are not to be fo handled ; the conſequences may be 
too great to make the experiment, without better grounds to expect ſuc- 
ceſs than at preſent appear. In ſhort, I ſtill remain perſuaded that there 
is no effectual progreſs made towards the great deſign ; and even the thing 
that party relieth upon, is ſubject to ſo many accidents and uncertainties, 
that according to human probability we are ſecure, notwithſtanding the ill 
appearances which fright moſt, when they are leaſt examined. I wiſh your 
Highneſs all happineſs, and to myſelf the continuance of your good opi- 


nion, which cannot be more valued by any man living, than it is by your 
moſt devoted ſervant.” 


Lord Nottingham to the Prince of Orange. 2 nuates for a delay. — Sorry if 
be differs from others. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 


cc T H E honour of being in your Highneſs's good opinion, and the 

continuance of your favour, of which you were pleaſed to aſſure 
me in your letter by Mr. Zuliſten, would make me undertake any taſk to 
render me worthy of it, if I could hope to perform it to your ſatisfaction; 
but to give your Highneſs a juſt account of affairs here not as news, but to 
judge rightly of them, is ſo very difficult that I muſt not pretend to it; ne- 
vertheleſs, in obedience to your commands, I have acquainted Mr. Zuliſten 


with my apprehenſions of ſome of the lateſt occurrences here, that he 


may humbly repreſent them to your Highneſs. 


The birth of a Prince of Wales, and the deſigns of a further proſecu- 
tion of the biſhops and of new modelling the army and calling of a par- 
lament, are matters that afford various reflections. But I cannot appre- 
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hend from them ſuch ill conſequences to our religion, or the juſt intereſts 
of your Highneſs, that a little time will not effectually remedy, nor can I 
imagine that the Papiſts are able to make any further conſiderable progreſs, 
and the reaſons of this opinion, I have diſcourſed with Mr. Zuliſten, that 
I might not trouble your Highneſs with too long a letter ; but if they 
ſhould not be ſatisfactory to your Highneſs, or ſhould differ from the ſenti- 
ments of others, I beſeech you not to miſconſtruct my opinion as proceed- 
ing from any want of zeal to the ſervice of your Highneſs, upon whom 
depends not only the welfare of this nation, but the fate of Europe too; 
for I ſhall always diſcharge my duty to you with the utmoſt fidelity, and 
have no greater ambition than to be your Highneſs's 
London, July 27, | Moſt obedient, and moſt humble fervant, 


1688. NOTTINGHAM.“ 


The following cant letter to the Prince, appears to me to be Ruſſel's 
hand. 


Admiral Ruſſel to the Prince of Orange. 


SIR, 


6c HE honour, your Highneſs was pleaſed to do me by Monſieur 

Zuliſten, I can never enough acknowledge. I muſt beg your 
Highneſs to believe me a man ſo ſenſible of the favours you have 
been pleaſed to do me, that my life and fortune is abſolutely at your 
diſpoſal. It ſhall be my whole buſineſs and ſtudy, to render you all the 
ſervice I am capable of; and if my ſucceſs be not anſwerable to my inten- 
tions, be p'eaſed to believe it proceeds from ill fortune, and not want of 
inclination. I hope your Highneſs finds your new vilitor (probably Ad- 
miral Herbert) anſwers the character you have had of him; the King is 
moſt extremely angry with him, and I have ſome reaſon to believe he 
diſappointed the court, they having ſome thoughts of making offers for 
him to take employments. Since I came into England, Mr. Roberts is 
grown ſo warm, that I can hardly prevail with him to ſtay for his being 
turned out. He is now reſolved not to talk of the Teſt, and Penal laws, 
nor indeed any thing they would have him do; I believe, he is at this 
time ſo ill at court, that his reign there will hardly laſt a month; he has 
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deſired me to aſſure your Highneſs of his utmoſt ſervice. When Monſieur 
Dickfield went away, he writ to you, but you were pleaſed never to take 
any notice of it; if you think it convenient, a letter to him of your good 
opinion, relating to himſelf, would not be amiſs ; but I ſubmit to your 
better judgment. You will hear by the bearer, all the news we have. 
When your Highneſs thinks the time proper for Mr. Roberts miſtreſs 
to know your thoughts, be pleaſed to let him tell it her, it will be better, 
in my humble opinion, than by letter. The number of your friends here 
daily increaſe; but ſome perſons on your ſide the water, take ſuch liberty in 
writing news, and naming people, that, I fear, it may give the court oc- 
caſion to be angry with them, much to their prejudice, and not much to 
your ſervice. I will not trouble you longer on this ſubject, only beg you 
will pleaſe to believe me your Highneſs's moſt faithful, humble ſervant.” 
London, July 28, 1688. 


Biſhop of London to the Prince of Orange. In anſwer to a letter from the 
Prince concerning the ſeven Biſhops. 


S I R, July 28, 1688. 

ce E i H E honour your Highneſs did me in laying the charge upon me, 

to communicate to my Lords the Biſhops, how much you were 
concerned in their behalf, had its juſt effect upon them, for they are highly 
ſenſible of the great advantage both they and the church have, by the firm- 
neſs of ſo powerful a friend; and as I dare undertake, they ſhall never 
make an ill uſe of it, ſo I am very ſure they will entirely rely upon it on 
all juſt occaſions. I dare likewiſe take upon me to aſſure you, that both 
they that ſuffered, and the reſt who concurred with them, are fo well 
ſatisfied of the juſtneſs of their cauſe, that they will lay down their lives, 
before they will in the leaſt depart from it. 


I ſhould ſay ſomething of myſelf, but I had fo lately an opportunity of 
making my mind known to you, that it can be to no purpoſe to ſay more 


now to you, than that I am under all the obligation in the world of ap- 


proving myſelf, Sir, your Highneſs's moſt devoted, and faithful ſervant, 
3 H. LOND ON.” 
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Lord Shrewſbury to the Prince of Orange.—Upon the departure of Zuliſtein.— 
The Prince's friends increaſe. 


London, July 28, 1688. 
6 M Onſieur Zuliſtein, Sir, will go away fo well inſtructed in all parti- 
culars relating to our affairs, that it would be but impertinerice to 
add any thing to what he has learned from better hands: I hope he will re- 
preſent them in ſuch a poſture as will not diſpleaſe your Highneſs. The 
papers you mention are preparing with all expedition. If the violence of 
my wiſhes do not deceive me, I flatter myſelf you never had more friends 
in England than now : may they increaſe till they are as numerous and as 
faithful as he wiſhes, that is, with all ſincerity and reſpect, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
SHREWSBURY.” 


Lord Churchill to the Prince of Orange. A ſpirited letter. 

S I R, Augult 4, 1688, 

R. Sidney will let you know how I intend to behave myſelf: I 

think it is what I owe to God and my country. My honour 

I take leave to put into your Royal Highneſs's hands, in which I think it 

ſafe. If you think there is any thing elſe that I ought to do, you have but 

to command me, and I ſhall pay an entire obedience to it, being reſolved 

to die in that religion that it has pleaſed God to give you'both the will and 

power to protect. I am, with all reſpect, Sir, | 

Your Royal Highneſs's obedient ſervant, 

CHURCHILL” 


While theſe intrigues were carrying on in England, the Prince, who 


was not daunted either with the variations in Lord Mordaunt's opinions, or 


the anxious, though friendly fears of Sidney, or the learned indolence of 
Hallifax, or the ſudden failure in the nerves of Lord Nottingham, kept 
on ſtraight forward and ſteady in his courſe. 


The following letters will ſhew the arts by which the Prince of Orange 


impoſed upon the Pope to advance money for an attack, as he thought, 


upon France, but which was afterwards turned againſt England, Copies of 
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the letters were given me by Mr. Lumeſden, a gentleman formerly in the 
ſervice of the Stuart family at Rome, the misfortunes of whoſe youth have 
loſt one of the moſt ingenious of his countrymen to Britain, He told me 
the originals were in the Depot des Affaires etrangeres at Paris. I am 
aſhamed to own I forgot to aſk tor them when I was there. 


Extrait de deux lettres ecrites per le Cardinal d' Eſtrèes, Ambaſſadeur 
extraordinaire de Louis XIV, a la cour de Rome, touchantes la ligue d. Auſbourg, 


A Monſieur de Louvois. Du 18 Decembre, 1687. 

ce * 12 de Decembre, 1687, Le Petit“ donna un memoire à la porte 

de St. Pierre au Gut +, par laquelle il me donna avis, que celui 
qui va parler au Comte Caſſoni tous les jours deguiſc de la maniere que 
Jecrivis a ſa Majeſté le 15 de Novembre paſſe, etoit un ollandois, mais 
qu'il ne ſcavoit pas fon nom. Il ne faut pas douter que ce ne ſoit le 
Bourgemeſtre Ouir. J'en ay avertis le Gut du Roy. Vous apprendrez à ſa 
Majeſte que deſque ſon Gut fut aſſure que Ouir etoit celui qui conferoit avec 
Caſſoni, il prit la reſolution, ſans me la communiquer, de s'aller flanquer 
avec ſes deux valets Þ a dix pas dela porte d' Antonio Ferri, ou ce Bourge- 
meſtre logeoit, pour voir ſortir Ouir. En effet, environ Pheure de mi- 
nuit il le vit tout à coup à la rue, qui fermoit la porte de Ferri, deguiſẽ en 
crocheteur qu'on appellent ici fachino. Il le ſuivit juſque à ce qu'il entra 
dans le Vatican, pour ſe rendre a Papartement de Caſſoni. Le Gut ſe mit 
en ſentinelle avec ſes deux valets juſqu'a ce qu* Ouir ſortit du Vatican. Sur 
les trois heures apres minuit, le Gut avec le Gaſcon et le B eton ſes valets le 
ſuivoit de in, et des qu'il commenca a entrer dans la Longara, le Bicton 
qui s' ẽtoĩt avance lui ſauta deſſus. Le Gut y fut dabord avec le Gaſcon. Le 
Gut lui preſenta un poignard i la gorge, et lui dit, que s'il faiſoit la moin- 
dre mouvement il ctoit mort, et qu'il le poignarderoit. Pendant que le 
Gut le regaloit de ce compliment, les deux valets lui fouillerent par tout 
en peu de tems, et oterent les lettres et les papiers qu'il avoit ſur lui. Des 
que le Gut du Roy eut les ecrits en ſa puiſſance 1] relacha Ouir, et gen vint 
chez moi, ouvrit la porte de mon palais avec ſa clef, paſſa par J'eſcallier 


* Commis de M. Caſſoni, Secretaire du Pape Innocent XI. 
+ C'etoit un gentilhomme de la chambre de Louis XIV, qui faiſoit Peſpion à la cour 


de Rome. 
L'un de ces valets du Gut s'appelloit le Gaſcon, l'autre le Breton. 
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derober, fit avertir mon maiſtre d'hotel par un des mes valets : I'on me vint 
eveiller : je me levai en me mettant en robe de chambre. J*entrai dans 
mon cabinet, od je trouvai notre Gut tres content d'avoir fait le coup, que 
je viens de vous marquer. Je lui fis apporter a manger, car il mourit de 
faim; et il m'avoua qu'il y avoit 18 heures qu'il n'avoit pas mangẽ. Des 
qu'il eut ſoupe, il me remit les lettres qu'il avoit interceptees à Ouir. 
Nous ouvrimes le paquet, et nous vimes que les lettres de Caſſoni s' adreſ- 
ferent a PEmpereur & à Monſieur le Duc de Loraine. 


Ce ſecretaire du Pape apprenoit au Duc de Loraind, que le Pape avoit 


receu une joye toute particuliere d'apprendre que ſa Majeſtẽ Imperiale 


avoit porte preſque tous les Princes d' Europe a ſe liguer contre le Roy de 
France: il lui marquoit, que ce que donnoit aſſez de peine au Saint Pere, 
etoit d'avoir appris que les Anglois etoient reſolus de detroner leur Roy, 
Sil ne prennoit une ferme reſolution de faire la guerre à la France, et 
d'abimer entierement la religion catholique, et de ſe joindre à la ligue 
d' Auſbourg. 


Cependant Caſſoni diſoit, qu'un des defirs de ſa Saintetẽ etoit que Pune 
des premiers choſes que PEmpereur feroit, des que la guerre ſeroit declare, 
ce ſeroit d'aſſieger toutes les places que la France avoit priſes à VEleQeur 
de Cologne pour en faire avoir la rejouiſſance a M. le Cardinal de 
Furſtemberg en cette qualite ; quoique ſa Saintete ne Pait jamais voulu 
avouer ni reconnoitre pour tel, mais encore la poſtulation : et que le Saint 
pontife etoit tres aiſe que M. le Prince d'Orange paſſat en Allemagne pour 
ſoutenir à la tete des deux armees les interets de PEmpereur et de ſa Saintetẽ 
contre le Cardinal de Furſtemberg et contre la France en meme tems. 
Pour cette effet, le C. Caſſoni promet de la part du Pape d'envoyer a PEm- 
pereur de groſſes ſommes d'argent, ſans en ſpecifier la quantite, pour la 
donner au Prince d' Orange, à fin que Pun et l'autre puiſſe continuer la 
guerre plus aiſement contre le Roy tres chrẽtien. 


Des que j eus lu et relu tout ce beau projet, et dans les lettres de Caſſoni 
et dans les papiers qui furent pris a Ouir, nous y vimes les inſtructions que 
VEmpereur, le Duc de Loraine, et le Prince d' Orange avoient donné 
au bon Bourg- maiſtre, les quelles rouloient toutes ſur ce que je viens de 
vous ecrire, et que vous verre dans les lettres du C. Caſſoni. Je vous le 
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redis, nous fumes extremement ſurpris de voir que fa Saintẽtẽ venoit de con- 
clure un traits avec IEmpereur contre le fils ainẽ de VEglife, qui ne tra- 
vaille qua ſoutenir ſes interets ; et que ſa Saintete eut approuve une ligue 
que ſe faiſoit par la plus part des Princes de Europe contre le Roy de 
France. Apres avoir un peu reve, je pris la refolution de faire ſcavoir la 
ſubſtance de ces affaires A le Petit, avec ordre de faire fon poſſible pour 
decouvrir ce que ſe paſſoit dans le cabinet de M. Caſſoni. I] nvapprit le 
14, qu' avec beaucoup de peine il avoit trouve dans les papiers de ce Secre- 
taire du Pape dans une coin ſecret de ſon petit cabinet, ou il tient les pa- 
piers dont il ne $'eſt pas encore ſervi, que les Anglois ſont d'accorde avec 
le Prince Orange pour detroner le Roy Jaques IId, et elever ſur le trone 
la Princeſſe d'Orange ſa fille, et par conſequent ſon mari Guillaume; que 
les Anglois ſont auſſi reſolus d'oter la vie a leur Roy et au Prince de Galles, 
fi la Reine accouchoit d'un fils, et que le Prince d' Orange ne doit pas aller 
en Allemagne commander les troupes de l' Empereur; que ce n'eſt qu'une 
pure pretexte pour amuſer le Pape et les peuples, à fin qu'on wait aucun 
ſoupgon que ce Prince veuille s' elever ſur le trone d' Angleterre; et que tres 
aſſurement le Saint Pere ne ſait rien de cette intrigue fatale contre le Roy 
Jaques IId, car on lui a fait ſeulement accroire que le Prince d' Orange 
doit paſſer en Allemagne. Le Petit ne doute point que cette affaire ne ſoit 
ainſi, puiſque les memoires qu'il a trouve ne font pas au rang de ceux qui 
ont Ete veus et approuves du Pape; et que de toute cette affaire il n'y 
avoit rien paru ſur la table de le Secretaire pour les faire cotter par numero, 
a fin de trouver d' abord ce que eſt neceſſaire au Secretaire du Pape, fur ce 
qu'il a traitẽ et arretẽ avec ſa Saintetẽ des qu'il en a beſoin; qu? à preſent 
1] ecrivoit et travailloit ſur tout ce que le Saint Pontif venoit de permettre 
a PEmpereur, au Duc de Loraine, et au Prince d' Orange, qui devoit aller 
en Allemagne commander tes troupes de ſa Majeſte Imperiale, et que ce 
commandement ne ſera qu' une fable. | 


Des que j'eus appris Pattentat horrible qu'on veut faire ſur la t&te du Roy 
| Jaques et ſur la Famille Royale, je fis avertir le jeune Milord Norfolk, qui 
etoit ici incognito comme vous ſcavez, pour tacher de decouvrir les intrigues 
du Vatican, qu'on craint qu'on ne trament contre ſon maitre : ce Milord a 
depeche inceſſament deux couriers a ſa Majeſte Britannique, l'un par terre, 
Pautre par mer, pour l'avertir de tout que je viens de vous dire, 
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Vous ſcavez que la Hollande, les Electeurs, et VEſpagne ſe ſont de- 
clares contre nous. Je crains fort que le Duc de Savoye ne nous faſſe auſſi 
la guerre; Jen ay quelque preſentiment par de certain diſcours que jay 


appris, que je ne yous ecris pas encore a cauſe que je ne ſuis pas encore 
aſſez bien eclaire : fais qu'on prenne guard de pres a lui. 


Nos Cardinaux ſecrets ſont avertis du perſonage qu'ils doivent jouer. 


Le Petit eſt un habile homme, et le Gut Veſt in ſuperlativo gradu. Ces 
deux perſonages ſont la cauſe de toute cette decouverte: car ce que nous 
en ſeavions auparavant etoit dans une grande incertitude. Le Gut qui 
ſoupa hier avec moi, m'a prie de vous ecrire que vous prennez la 
peine de faire ſgavoir au Roy, qu'il n'abandonnera pas Ouir pour ſavoir 
decouvrir tous les endroits de Rome qu'il pratiquera, Le Breton me 
rendit de la part de Gut ſon maitre un billet, par lequel il m'avertiſſoit 
qu” Ouir avoit leve Boutique en place Navone, ou il vendoit toutes ſortes 
des fleurs et des fruits artificiels, et de petites enfants de cire, et qu'il avoir 
un gargon Venetien qui travailloit a ces ouvrages marveilleuſement bien.” 


Le Cardinal d'Etrees au Roy. Du 29 Juin, 1688. 


ce O N eſt fort en peine dans le Vatican comme quoi votre Majeſte a 


pu ſavoir ſitot le projet et tous les articles de la ligue d' Auſbourg. 
L'Ambaſſadeur d' Eſpagne en a ẽtẽ malade, et il en eſt encore tout 
trouble, Il cherche les moyers pour decouvrir ceux qui en ont donnẽ avis 
à votre Majeſtẽ. 


Par la derniete lettre que jecrivis a M. Louvois, je lui marquai l' action 
que le Gut de votre Majeſtẽ fit au Barigelle et et à toutes les troupes des 
Sbiris, au nombre de go, des qu'il les entendoit s' approcher des endroits 
od il s' etoĩt mis pour voir qui entroĩt chez le Cardinal » qui 
eſt le conſeil de Caſſoni. Il commenca a appeller ſes deux valets le Breton et 
le Gaſęon, et leur fit crier—* Vive le Roy de France.” —Aprez il leur fit 
dire Arretez a la porte de la cour—Vive le grand Louis, — periſſent 
tous ſes ennemis.“ Ces trois hommes obligerent le Barigelle et ſes 50 
Sbiris à Sen fuir au plus vite, et ſe mettre a Pabbris ſous la garde du Pape, 
laquelle ſe mit toutes ſous les armes à la ſourdine; et votre Gut eut le 
plaiſir de reſter dans un endroit doll il pouvoit voir cette poultrone com- 


Pagnie, qui ne ſortit du poſte qu'elle avoit pris, juſqu a ce qu'il fut jour. 
H h 2 
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Le 24 du currant, le Petit etant alle a Notre Dame des Neiges, et le 
Gut en function, il lui remit une lettre par laquelle il Paviſoit que Ouir de- 
voit ſe rendre chez C. Caſſoni pour prendre des lettres, qui ſe trouvroient 
dans des fruits qu'il faiſoit ſemblant de lui vendre, et qu'il eut à prendre 
ſes meſures, 


Le lendemain 25, votre Gut, Sire, ſans me rien communiquer de 
fon deflein, ne manqua pas de s'aller mettre en ſentinelle pres de la 
maiſon d'Ouir, de fagon qu'on ne pouvoit pas le decouvrir. II vit ſortir 
le Bourgemeſtre avec le bote pendue au col; il le ſujvit juſqu'à ce qu'il 


fut entre chez M. Caſſoni; dans ce moment il entenda ſonner onze heures. 


Ouir en ſortit à une heure et demie apres minuit. Le Gut s'habillat cette 
nuit en crocheteur avec ſes deux valets. Ces trois perſonages ſuivrent ce 
Bourgemeſtre. Des qu'il fat eloigne de mille pas du Vatican, ils virent 
qu'il prenait le long d'une petite rũe. Des qu'il tat entre, ils avancerent 
le pas, Pattraperent, et lui ſauterent deſſus, lui preſentant le poignard a 
la gorge, Des que Ouir füt a leur diſcretion, le Gut le fouilla et ne lui 
trouva rien, ce que Pobligea a lui oter ſa boete pleine des fruits 
artificiels. II la donna a Breton qui me Papporta. J'attendois, Sire, 
avec impatience votre Gut, à cauſe qu'il m'avoit envoyẽ dire qu'il viendroit 
ſouper avec moi, mais qu'il ſeroit tard, Je me doutai alors qu'il s'agiſſoit 
de quelque entrepriſe pour votre ſervice, que je ne pouvois pas diviner. 
Son valet entrant dans ma chambre, il me remit la botte que le Gut avoit 
ote a Ouir. Elle ne fùt pas plutot ouverte que de ma vie je rai rien vu 
de mieux travaille : Padmirai ces fruits un peu de tems, et je les rangai ſur 
ma table: des que j en achevai, j'entendis votre Gut qui ouvroit la porte 
de derriere de mon cabinet, ce que m'obligea d'y entrer, et il m'apprit, que 
apres avoir ote la boëte a Ouir il le conduiſoit juſqu'à 10 pas de ſa porte; et 
ce füt en cet endroit qu'il lui dit, qu'il le ſuivit depuis le tems qu'il etoit à 
Rome, et c'etoit la Signora Hortenſia qui lui avoit fait enlever ſes lettres et 
ſes papiers il y avoir quelque tems, et que c'etoit elle auſſi qui lui avoit 
fait enlever ſa boete, et que ſi pourtant le jour qui etoit pret d'arriyer il ne 
ſortat pas de Rome, elle le feroit jetter dans le Tibre. 


Apres que le Gut m' cut appris ſon adventure, et qu'il avoit toujours park 
Hollandois au Bourgemeſtre, il voulut ſouper, ce qu? etant fait, il m'a de- 
mand- ce que je voulois faire de la merchandiſe-d'Quir, Je lui repondꝭs, 
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que je la trouvois ſi belle que je la deſtinois pour votre Majeſtẽ. Le Gut me 
repliqua qu'il la vouloit toute ouvrir, et en mEme tems il la fit apporter 
par mon maitre d'hotel qui nous avoit ſervi, et il rompit tous les fruits en 
ma preſence. Il n'eut pas plutot fait ce coup, que j'avouai qu'il avoit 
raiſon ; puiſque nous trouvames tout autour de ces fruits des fils d'archal 
ſous des ſoyes verts qui les environoient, et qui entrolent dans les citrons, 
les pommes, les figues et les raiſins, avec des petites banderolles de papier 
ecrit en chiffres. Le Gut les prit et Jes rangait ſelon leur numero et les 
dechiffra, et nous y trouvames les projets et les bonnes intentions que M. 
le Duc de Savoye a pour la ruine de vos Etats. 


Le deſſein de cette alteſſe n'eſt pas de prendre ouvertement la part de 


vos ennemis, comme vous le verres; et je crois que ſr votre Majeſté faiſoit 


menager ce Prince, elle pourroit Fobliger a ſe tourner du cote de la France, 


ou de rcſter neutre. La ſuite des lettres de Caſſoni nous apprit les forees 


que FEmpereur, Angleterre et la Hollande doivent mettre ſur pied 
contre vous, Sire, et les ſoucours que VEmpereur et le roy d'Eſpagne doi- 
vent donner au Duc de Savoye lorſqu'il en ſera tems. Le nombre des 
Barbotes et nouveaux converts, ſelon leur ſupputation, ira a plus de 100 
mille hommes, qui ſont le nombre de ceux qui font ſortis des vos Etats ; 
et tous les autres generallement qui ſont. reſtés dans le royaume doivent 
prendre les armes contre votre Majeſtẽ, des que la. trompette de vos enne- 
mis ſonnera. Votre Majeſte doi: connoitre par là combien le miniſtre du 
Pape lui fait entendre des chimeres, puiſque a V'heure, que j'ai Vhonneur 
de vous ecrire, fa Saintetẽ croit la France perdue par le moyen de toutes les 
fables que le comte de Caſſoni lui a debitẽ. ä 


Votre Majeſte recevra donc dans 3 toutes les banderolles qui 
ctoient dans les fruits d'Ouir, avec une lettre du Gut, pour vous marquer, 
Sire, de quelle maniere il les faut ranger. Vous verres auſſi le ſoin avec 
lequel Ouir et Caſſoni les avoicnt, accommode, pour donner ? a vos ennemis 


le moyen de les lire ſans peine. Apres, que le Gut eut_acheve ſa lettre, 
il me pria d'aſſurer votre Majeſtè que ſi elle veut faire tenir deux de ſes gab 


leres à Civita Vecchia, il s'oblige, a peine d'avoir le col coupe, d'enlæver 
Caſſoni au milicu de Rome, ou dans ſa chambre, pourveu qu'elle le 
veuille et qu'elle lui donne 20 gentilſhommes et autant de guardes marines, | 


| 
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et promet qu'il aura plutot fait embarquer Caſſoni dans une de ces gal - 
leres et conduira a Marſeilles ou a Toulon, ou en tel autre endroit qu? 
elle voudra, qu'on ne ſcache dans Rome ce que ce ſecretaire ſera devenu. 
Il me dit encore, que s'il oſoit, il vous feroit bien, Sire, Poffre que M. 
de Lyonne vous fit autrefois, de venir a Rome poignarder Dom Mario frere 
du Pape Alexandre VIIch, apres Pattentat que les Corſes commirent ſur la 
perſonne de Madame PAmbaſſadrice de Crequi dans ſa caroſſe: mais ſga- 
chant que votre Majeſte abhorre le ſang, il ſe contente de vous offrir au 
peril de ſa vie de mener en tel lieu qu'il vous plaira le comte Caſſioni lie 
et garottẽ, pour lui faire payer par ſa detention la follie en chere de mau- 
vais conſeils qu'il a donne. Ouir n'a plus paru dans Rome depuis le 26me, 
La pretendue boutique eſt fermẽe, ainſi ou il geſt cache ou il eſt parti,” 


Tranſlation, 


Extract of two letters written by Cardinal d'Eſftrees, ambaſſador extraordinary 
from Louis the XIV th, to the court of Rome, concerning the league of Aug f 
bourg.—Intrigues of the Emperour, Pope, and Prince of Orange, previous 

to the revolution. 


To Mr. de Louvois. December 18, 1687, 


40 6 Ha 12th of December, 1687, le Petit“ gave a note, at the gate of 

St. Peter, to Gut +, by which he adviſed me, that the perſon who 
went every day diſguiſed to Count Caſſoni in the manner I wrote your Ma- 
jeſty the 15th of November paſt, was a Dutchman, but he did not know 
his name. There is no doubt of his being the Burgomaſter Ouir. I in- 
formed le Gut of it. You will inform his Majeſty that as ſoon as le Gut was 
certain that Ouir was the perſon who conferred with Caſſoni, he took the 


_ reſolution, without communicating it to me, to place himſelf with his two 


valets at ten paces from Antonio Ferri's door, where this Burgomaſter 
lodged, to ſee Ouir come out. About midnight he ſaw him all at once in 
the ſtreet, ſhutting Ferri's door, diſguiſed as a porter, which they call here 
fachino, He followed him till he entered the Vatican, to go to Caſſoni's 


Clerk to M. Caſſoni, ſetretary to Pope Innocent the eleventh, 


+ He was a gentleman of the bed-chamber to Louis the XIVth, and acted as a ſpy at 
the court of Rome, 


t One of theſe ſervants of le Gut was called le Gaſton, the other le Breton. 
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apartment. Le Gut with his two valets placed themſelves as centinels till 
they ſaw Ouir come out of the Vatican, About three 'in the morning, 
le Gut with le Gaſcon and le Breton followed. him at a diſtance, and as ſoon 
as they ſaw him enter into la Longara, le Breton who was foremoſt leaped 
upon him. Le Gut and le Gaſcon came up immediately. Le Gut pre- 


ſented a dagger to his throat, and told him, that if he made the leaſt 


motion he was a dead man, for he would ſtab him. Whilſt le Gut 
regaled him with this compliment, the two valets ſearched him from 
head to foot in a little time, and took all the letters and papers he had 
about him. As ſoon as le Gut had the writings in his poſſeſſion, he re- 
leaſed Ouir. He came to me, opened the door of my palace with his 
key, went up the back ſtairs, and gave notice to my maitre d' hotel by 
one of my valets: They waked me; I got up and put on my night-gown. 
I went into my cloſet, where I found Gut very well pleaſed with the ſucceſs 
of his attempt, which I have juſt told you of. I ordered him ſome vic- 
tuals, for he was almoſt famiſhed. He declared to me that he had not eat 
for 18 hours. As ſoon as he had ſupped, he gave me the letters he had in- 
tercepted upon Ouir. We opened the paquet, and ſaw that Caſſoni's let- 
ters were directed to the Emperor and the Duke of Lorrain. | 


The ſecretary to the Pope informed the Duke of Lorrain, that his Holi- 
neſs had received a particular joy upon learning that his Imperial Majeſty 
had brought almoſt all the Princes of Europe to league themſelves againſt 
the King of France : he remarked to him, that what gave the holy Fa- 
ther a good deal of pain was, to hear that the Engliſh were reſolved to 
dethrone their King, if he would not take a firm reſolution to make war 
againſt France, aboliſh the catholic religion entirely, and join himſelf 
to the eague of Augſbourg. 


However Caſſoni ſaid, that one of the firſt x things his Holineſs wiſhes the 
Emperor to do, after the war is declared, is to lay ſiege to all the places 
which France has taken from the Elector of Cologn with a deſign to 
give the poſſeſſion of them to cardinal Furſtemberg in the quality of 
Elector, though his Holineſs would never own nor acknowledge him as 
ſuch, nor yet confirm the poſtulation; and that the holy Pontiff was very 
glad that the Prince of Orange was to go into Germany to ſuſtain at the 
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head of two armies the intereſts of the Emperor and his Holineſs againſt 
cardinal Furſtemberg and France at the ſame time. To effect this, Count 
Caſſoni promiſes on the Pope's part to ſend the Emperor large ſums of 
money, without ſpecifying the quantity, to be given to the Prince of 
Orange, to the end that they may both continue the war morn! 2 
againſt the moſt Chriſtian * 


Upon reading over and over this fine project both in Caſſoni's letters, and 
the papers taken from Ouir, we there ſaw the inſtructions which the Em- 
peror, the Duke of Lorrain, and the Prince of Orange had given to the 
worthy Burgomaſter, the whole of which turned upon what I have juſt 
wrote you, and you will ſee in Count Caſſoni's letters. I repeat it, we were 
extremely ſurpriſed to ſee that his Holineſs had juſt concluded a treaty with 
the Emperor againſt the eldeſt ſon of the church, who only ſought to 
maintain his own intereſts ; and that his Holineſs had approved of a league 
made by the greater part of the Princes of Europe againſt the King of 


France. After having conſidered a little, I took a refolation to make 


known the ſubſtance of theſe matters to le Petit, with orders to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to diſcover what paſſed in the cabinet of Mr. Caſſoni. 
He informed me on the 14th, that with a great deal of trouble he had 
found amongſt the papers of this ſecretary to the Pope, in a ſecret corner 
of his ſmall cabinet, where he kept the papers which he had not yet 
uſed, that the Engliſh had agreed with the Prince of Orange to dethrone 
King James the Second, and place the Princeſs of Orange his daughter 
upon the throne, and conſequently her huſband William; that the Engliſh 
were alſo reſolved to take away the life of their King and of the Prince 
of Wales, if the Queen was brought to bed of a ſon; and that the 
Prince of Orange was not to go into Germany to command the Emperor's 
troops; that it was only a mere pretence to amuſe the Pope and the 
public, in order that they might have no ſuſpicion of this Prince's want- 
ing to raiſe himſelf to the throne of England; and that for certain the holy 
Father knew nothing of this fatal intrigue againſt King James the ſecond, 
for he had been only made to believe that the Prince of Orange was to go 
to Germany. Le Petit makes no doubt that the matter ſtands ſo, fince 
the memorials that he found are not ranged with thoſe which the Pope 
had ſeen and approved; and that of all this affair nothing appeared 
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upon the fecretary's table to refer to them according to their endorſe- 
ments, which is neceſſary tor the Pope's ſecretary, that he may directly 
find thoſe articles which he has treated and finiſhed with his Holineſs as 
ſoon as he wants them : that at preſent he is writing and working on 
what the holy Pontiff has juſt promiſed to the Emperor, the Duke of 


Lorrain, and the Prince of Orange, who was to go into Germany to | 


command his Imperial Majeſty's troops; but that this command was only 
a fable. 


As ſoon as I learnt the hcrrible attempt that was intended againſt 
King James and the Royal Family, I informed the young Lord Northfolk 
of it, who was here incognito, as you know, to endeavour to diſcover the 
intrigues of the Vatican, which it was to be feared were forining againſt his 
maſter : my lord immediately diſpatched two couriers to his Britannick 
Majeſty, one by land, the other by ſea, to inform him of all I have told 


you, 


You know that Holland, the Electors, and Spain have declared againſt 


us. I fear alſo that the Duke of Savoy will alſo make war upon us. I 


have ſome foreſight of it, from certain diſcourſes which I don't yet write 
you, becauſe I am not yet ſufficiently informed : He ſhould be watched 


very narrowly, 


Our confidential cardinals are informed of the part they are to play, 
Le Petit is an able man, and le Gut is ſo in the ſuperlative degree. 
Theſe two perſons are the cauſe cf all this diſcovery, for what we knew 
before was extremely uncertain. Le Gut, who ſupped with me yeſterday, 
has deſired me to write to you to beg you will take the trouble to let 
his Majeſty know that he will not quit Ouir, till he diſcovers and 
knows all the places in Rome he frequents. Le Breton gave me, on 
the part of his maſter le Gut, a note by which he informs me that Ouir 
had opened a ſhop in the place Navone, where he ſold all ſorts of artifi- 
cial flowers and fruits, and little wax images; and that he had a 
Venetian boy who worked wonderfully well at this ſort of buſinels.” 
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Cardinal d' Etrees to Louis the XIVth. June 29, 1688, 


os E 5 HEY are in much pain in the Vatican to know how your Ma- 

jeſty could ſo ſoon be acquainted with the project and all the 
articles of the league of Augſbourg. The Spaniſh Ambaſſador has been 
ſick upon it, and is yet much diſordered, He tries every means to dil- 
cover thoſe who have given your Majeſty the information. 


By the laſt letter I wrote to Monſieur Louvois, I informed him of the 
action which your Majeſty's le Gut did to the captain of the town- guard 
and all his troop of Sbiri to the number of 50. As ſoon as he heard 
them approach the place where he had placed himſelf to ſee who went 
to Cardinal who is Caſſoni's adviſer, he began by calling 
his two valets, le Breton and le Gaſgon, and made them cry out, — Long 
live the King of France.” After that he made them ſay,—*® Stop at the 
gate of the court. Long live Great Louis—may all his enemies periſh.” 
— Theſe three. men obliged the captain and his 50 Sbiri to fly in the 
greateſt haſte, and take ſhelter with the Pope's guard, who- put them- 
ſelves under arms as faſt as they could; and your Gut had the pleaſure 
to remain in a place from whence he could ſee this raſcally company, 
who did not leave the poſt they had taken, till daylight. 


The 24th inſtant, le Petit being gone to Notre Dame des Neiges, and. 
le Gut being upon duty, he gave him a letter by which he adviſed him 
that Ouir was. to be with Caſfoni to take his letters, which would be 
found in the fruits which he pretended to go to ſell him, and left him to 
take his meaſures, | 


Next day, the 25th, your le Gut, Sire, without communicating to me 
his deſign, did not fail to go and place himſelf as a centinel near to Ouir's 
houſe, in ſuch. a manner that he could not. be diſcovered. He ſaw the 
burgomaſter go out with his baſket hanging about his neck. He followed 
him till he went into Mr, Caſſoni's: at this moment he heard the clock 
ſtrike eleven. Ouir came out an hour and an half. after. midnight. Le 
Gut dreſſed himſelf this night as a porter, with his two ſervants : Theſe 
three perſonages followed the hurgomaſter. As ſoon as he was about a 
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thouſand paces from the vatican, they ſaw he took his way along a ſmall 
ſtreet ; as ſoon as he was entered they mended their pace, overtook him 
and ſeized him, preſenting a dagger to his throat. As ſoon as Ouir was 
at their diſcretion, le Gut rummaged him, but found nothing on him ; 
this obliged him to take away his baſket full of artificial fruits: He gave 
it to le Breton, who brought it to me. I waited, Sire, with impatience 
for your le Gut, becauſe he had ſent me word he would come and ſup 
with me, but that it would be late, I then thought that he was about 
ſome enterprize for your ſervice, which I could not divine. His valet 
entering my room, gave me the baſket that le Gut had taken from Ouir, 
It was no ſooner opened than in my life I never ſaw any thing better exe- 
cuted. I admired the fruits a little while, and then ranged them upon 
my table. As ſoon as I had finiſhed, I heard your le Gut, who opened 
the back door of my cloſet, which obliged me to go into it; and he 
informed me, that after having taken the. baſket from Ouir, he conducted 
him to about ten paces from his door, and on that ſpot told him, that he 
had followed him ever ſince he had been at Rome, and that it was Sig- 
nora Hortenſia who was the cauſe of his letters and papers being taken 
from him ſome time ago, and it was ſhe alſo who had occaſioned the loſs 
of his baſket ; and if during the courſe of next day he did not quit Rome, 
ſhe would cauſe him to be thrown into the Tiber. 


After le Gut had acquainted me with his adventure, and that he had 
always ſpoken low Dutch to the burgomaſter, he aſked for ſupper, which 
being finiſhed, he aſked me what I would do with Ouir's merchandize. I 
told him I thought it ſo fine that I deſigned it for your Majeſty, Le Gut 
replied that he would open the whole, and in the mean time made my 
maitre d'hotel, who waited on us, bring them. He broke all the fruits 
in my preſence, which he had no ſooner done, than I owned he had rea- 
fon. We found all round theſe fruits braſs wires under green ſilk that 
covered them, and which were ſtuck into the lemons, figs and grapes, 
with little flags of paper writ in cypher. Le Gut took and ranged them 
according to their number, and decyphered them, and there we found 


the ſchemes and good intentions of the Duke of Savoy for the ruin of 
your dominions. | 
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The deſign of his Highneſs is not openly to take part with your ene- 
mies, as you will ſee : and I think if your Majeity deals properly with this: 
Prince, you may oblige him to turn to the ſide of France, or remain. 
neuter. The ſeries of Caſſoni's letters ſhows the forces which the Emperor, 
England, and Holland are to employ againſt you, Sire; and the aſſiſtance 
the Emperor and the King of Spain are to give to the Duke of Savoy when. 
it ſhall be neceſſary. The number of Barbotes and new converts, accord- 
ing to their computation, will amount to more than one hundred thouſand 
men, which is the number of thoſe who are gone out of your dominions; 
and all the others in general who remain in the kingdom, are to take arms 
againſt your Majeſty as ſoon as the trumpet of your enemies ſounds, Your 
Majeſty may know by this how much the Pope's miniſter amuſes him with 
chimeras, ſince at this hour that I have the honour to write to you, his. 
Holineſs believes France ruined, by means of all the fables which Count 
Caſſoni has entertained him with. 


Your Majeſty will receive then in this pacquet all the flags which were 
in OQuir's fruits, with a letter from le Gut, to ſhew you, Sire, in what 
manner to range them. You will alſo ſee the care with which Ouir and 
Caſſoni have adjuſted them, to give your enemies the means of reading 
them without trouble. After le Gut had finiſhed his letter, he begged 
me to. aſſure your Majelty, that if you will keep two of your gallics at 
Civita Vecchia, he obliges himſelf under penalty of loſing his head, to 
carry off Caſſoni from the midſt of Rome, or from his chamber, provided 
your Majeſty deſires it, and will let him have twenty gentlemen and as 
many guardes marines z and promiſes he will get Caffoni put aboard one 
of the galleys, and conduct him to Marſcilles or Toulon, or any other 
place you pleaſe, before any one in Rome knows what is become of this 
ſecretary. He farther ſaid to me, that if he dared, he would make the 
ofter, Sure, which Mr. de Lyonne formerly made, of going to Rome to ſtab 
Don Mario, brother to Pope Alexander the ſeventh, after the attempt that 
the Corſicans made upon the perſon of madam the Ambaſſadreſs de Crequi 
in her coach ; but knowing how much your Majeſty abhors bloodſhed, 
he contents himſ-If with offering, at the peril of his life, to bring the 


Count Caſſoni to what place you pleale bound and gagged, to make him 
2 
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pay, by his confinement, for the-folly of the bad councils he has given. 


Ouir has not appeared in Rome ſince the 26th; the pretended ſhop is 
mut; fo that he is either in hiding, or gone.” 0 5 


The credit given in the firſt of theſe letters to a wild ſtory of a concert 
in England to murder the King and his ſon, if he ſhould have one, is a 
ſtrong inſtance of the miſtakes of foreigners, with regard to the character 
of a people, who, becauſe they are more high-ſpirited, are therefore more 
honourable in their reſentments than the reſt of mankind: Vet perhaps 


theſe letters may account for the ridiculous fear which James was under 


at the revolution, for his own life and that of his ſon. The letters are 
probably right with regard to the intentions of the Prince of Orange to- 
mount the throne of England. In King William's box there is a letter to 
him from the Elector of Brandenburg, from which there is reaſon to con- 
jecture, that at his interview with the Elector at Minden, a few months. 
before he ſailed for England, ſuch an object had not been altogether our 
of ſight. | 


The Elector of Brandenburg to King William. 


Monſeigneur, mon trẽs honore couſin et frere, 


« FE ne puis exprimer la grandeur de ma joye que me cauſe Paccom-- 
J pliſſement des ſouhaits que Jay fait depuis quelques annces, et. 
particulierement il y a ſix mois a Minden, pour votre elevation au trone- 
d' Angleterre, qui vous eſt du egalement et par le ſang, et par le bien- 
fait que PAngleterre et touts les Proteſtans enſemble, meſme toute 'Eu- 
rope, regoivent par votre moyen. Jen viens feliciter votre Alteſſe de 
toute mon ame, et ſouhaite que le grand Dieu qui Pa mis miraculeuſement 
fur ce trone, lui conſerve longues annees, et y adjoute le bonheur d'une 
heureuſe lignee. Je me promets cependant de mon coſte aupres de votre 
Alteſſe, les memes ſentiments de bonte et tendreſſe qu' elle a tousjours eu. 
pour moy, qui ſerai à jamais, Monſeigneur, mon tres honore. couſin et 
frere, De votre Alteſſe le tres humble, 
De Berline, Et tres devouè ſervitcur, | 
27 Fev. 1689. FREDRICK, ETLECTOQR.” 
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The Eledlor of Brandenburg to King William. Mention: the wiſhes he had 


fermed at the interview at Minden for his elevation to the throne, 


My Lord, my moſt honoured couſin and brother, 


” I CANNOT expreſs the greatneſs of the joy cauſed in me, by the 

* completion of the wiſhes which ſome years ago I had formed, and 
particularly ſix months .ago at Minden, for your elevation to the throne of 
England, which is due to you equally by blood, and by the advantage 
which England, and all the proteſtants together, even all Europe, receives 
by your means. I felicitate your Majeſty with all my foul, and wiſh that 
the great God, who has miraculouſly put you on this throne, may preſerve 
long years to you, and add to them the good fortune of an happy iſſue. 
In the mean time I promiſe myſelf on my ſide from your Majeſty, the 
fame ſentiments of goodneſs and tenderneſs which' you have always had 
for me, who ſhall be for ever, my dear and moſt honoured couſin and 


brother, Your Highneſs's moſt humble, 
Berlin, And moſt devoted ſervant, | 
27th Feb. 1689. FRED RICK, ELECTOR.” 


But if the Prince of Orange in coming to England had really the inten- 
tion of mounting the throne, he deceived the Emperor as well as the Pope. 
In his box there is a copy of the following letter from him to the Empe- 
ror a ſhort time before he ſailed. 


The Prince of Orange to the Emperor. 


SIRE, 
« FE ray pu n'y voulu manquer de donner avis à votre Majeſte Impe- 

J riale, que les meſintelligences, qui ſont depuis quelque tems entre 
le Roi de la Grande Bretagne et ſes ſujets, ſont venues à des extremitez ſi 
grandes, qu' ẽtant fur le point d'eclatter par une rupture formelle, elles 
m' ont oblige de me reſoudre a paſſer la mer, a cauſe des inſtances vives et 
reiterẽes qui m'en ont ẽte faites par pluſieurs pairs et autres perſonnes con- 
ſiderables du royaume, tant eccleſiaſtiques que ſeculiers. J'ay cru fort 
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nẽceſſaire d'y mener quelques troupes d' infanterie et de cayalerie, à fin de 
etre point expoſe aux inſultes de ceux qui par leurs mauvais conſeils, 


et par les violences qui sen ſont enſuivies, ont donne lieu à ces meſintelli- 


gences extremes. Jay voulu, Sire, aſſurer par cette lettre votre Majeſte 


Imperiale que quelques bruits que Pon puiſſe avoir deja ſemez, et non- 


obſtant ceux que Von pourra faire courir a Pavenir, je nay pas la moindre- 


intention de faire aucun tort a fa Majeſte Britannique, n'y à ceux qui ont 
droit de pretendre a la ſucceſſion de ſes royaumes, et encore moins d' em- 
picter moy mème ſur la couronne, ou de vouloir me Paproprier. - 


Je ray non plus aucun deſſein d'extirper les Catholiques Romains, mais 
feulement d'employer mes ſoins pour tacher de faire redreſſer les deſordres 
et les irregularites qu'on a fait contre les lois de ces royaumes par les 


mauvais conſeils des mal-intentionnez. 


Je tacheray auſſi de procurer, que dans un parlement legitimement aſſem- 


ble et compoſe de perſonnes deiiement qualifices ſelon les lois de la nation, 


les affaires ſoient reglees d'une telle maniere que la religion proteſtante, avec 
les libertes et les droits du clerge, de la nobleſſe, et du peuple forent mis 
dans une entiere ſuretẽ; par ce moyen ſeulement il y a lieu d'eſperer qu'il 


s' enſuivra une bonne union et une ſincere confiance entre le Roy et ſes 


ſujets, à fin d' etre en ẽtat de pouvoir contribuer puiſſement au bien pub- 
lique. Jajoute que dans le deſſein que Jay de tacher auſſi de prevenir le 


continuation de ces meſintelligences, et d' affermir une fi bonne union ſur des 


fondemens ſolides, je dois prier votre Majelte Imperiale de s' aſſurer, que 


Jemployeray tout mon credit pour moyenner que les Catholiques Romains 


de ce pays Ia jouiſſe de la libertè de conſcience, et ſoient mis hors de toute 


inquiẽtude d' etre perſecutẽz a cauſe de leur religion; et que pourveu qu'ils 
en:faſſent l'exerciſe ſans bruit et avec modeſtie, ils ne ſoient point ſujets ©. 


aucuns punitiez. 


' Jay eu de toute tems une tres grande averſion pour toute ſorte de perſe- 
cution en matiere de religion parmi les Chrẽtiens. 


Je prie Dieu qui eſt le tout puiſſant, de vouloir benir cette nienne 
ſincere intention, et Jole me promettre qu'elle ne deplaira pas a votre 


Majeſté Imperiale. 


Je prie auſſi Dieu de la vouloir combler de ſes meilleu-s benedictions. 
Je ſuis avec toute forte de reſpect.” 1 
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Tranſlation. 


The Prince of Orange to the Emperor. — Aſſures him, - that in his expedition tg 


England, he has no intention to dethrone Ring James, or to injure the 
Roman Catholics. 


1 
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= I Could not fail to give information to your Imperial Majeſty, that the 
miſunderſtandings which have ſubſiſted for ſome time between the 
King of Great Britain and his ſubjects are come to fo great extremities, 


that being upon the point of breaking out into a formal rupture, they 


have obliged me to paſs the ſea, on account of the lively and reiterated in- 
ſtances which have been made to me by many Peers and other conſiderable 
perſons of the kingdom, as well eccleſiaſtical as ſecular. I think it neceſ- 
ſary to carry ſome troops of infantry and cavalry there, that I may not be 
expoſed to the inſults of thoſe, who, by their bad counſels, and by the 
violences which. followed them, have given occaſion to thele extreme 
miſunderſtandings. I aſſure your Imperial Majeſty by this letter, that 
whatever reports may have bcen ſpread, and notwithſtanding thoſe which 
may be ſpread for the future, I have not the leaſt intention to do any hurt 
to his Britannic Majeſty, or to thoſe who have a right to pretend to the 
ſucceſſion of his kingdoms, and {till leſs to make an attempt upon the 
crown, or to deſire to appropriate it to myſelf. 


Neither have I any deſire to extirpate the Roman Catholics, but only to 
employ my cares to ende:vour to redreſs the diſorders and irregularities 


which have been committed againſt the laws of thoſe kingdoms by the bad 
councils of the ill intentioned. 


I will alſo endeavour in a parliament lawfully aſſembled, and compoſed 
of perſons duly qualified according to the laws of the nation, to procure 
the regulation of affairs in ſuch a manner, that the proteſtant religion, with 
the liberties and rights of the clergy, nobility, and people, may be put in 
entire ſecurity. By this means alone there is place to hope, that there 
will follow a good union and fincere confidence between the King and his 
ſubjects, that they may be in a condition of being able to contribute power- 
fully to the common good. I muſt add, that in the deſign which I have 
of endeayouring to prevent the continuation of theſe miſunderitandings, 


KA N . 
and to ſtrengthen ſo good an union upon ſolid foundations, I ought to 
intreat your Imperial Majeſty to be aſſured, that I will employ all my 
credit to provide, that the Roman Catholics of that country may enjoy li- 
berty of conſcience, and be put out of fear of being perſecuted on account 
of their religion ; and provided they exerciſe their religion without noiſe, 
and with modeſty, that they ſhall not be ſubject to any puniſhment. 


I have at all times had a great averſion to all ſort of perſecution upon 
religious matters among Chriſtians, 


I pray God, who is powerful over all, to bleſs this my ſincere intention, 
and I dare promiſe that it will not diſpleaſe your Majeſty. 


I pray God alſo, that he may cover you with his beſt bleſſing. I am 
with all fort of reſpect.“ 


The common vindication of the intrigues of King James's ſubjects 
againſt him is, that the Revolution was a meaſure of expediency in the 
then ſtate of things. But there are facts in Barillon's diſpatches ſufficient 


to juſtify it as a matter of abſolute neceſſity. An Engliſh reader may not 
be ſurpriſed to hear, that King James had reſolved to make void the act of 


ſettlement in Ireland, in order to have it in his power to make uſe of Iriſh 
Catholics for the eſtabliſhment of his authority in England. But he will 
be aſtoniſhed to learn a fact hitherto unknown and unſuſpected, that 


towards the end of the reign of King James, there were in England three 
Popiſh regiments regularly paid by France, 
Lord Tyrconnel was the perſon who firſt ſuggeſted this project, and con- 


nected it with another equally pleaſing to the King, to wit, that the Britiſh 
regiments in the Dutch ſervice ſhould be recalled from that ſervice. The 


ſecrets of theſe things are to be found in the following diſpatches. 


Extrait Tune lettre de M. Barillen as Roy. 1687, Of. 13. 


„ Al Etc averti par Milord Sonderland que le Roy ſon maitre devoit 

me parler d'une affaire de conſequence, et qu'il m'expliqueroit de 
quoi il eſt queſtion, a fin que je fuſſe prepare quand ſa Majeſte Britannique 
me le communiqueroit. 
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Le fait eſt que le Roy d' Angleterre eſt reſolu de retirer les troupes de ſes 
ſujets qui ſont au ſervice des Etats Generaux: il &attend bien qu'il demeurera 
un grand nombre d'officiers et de ſoldats en Hollande, mais auſſi une bonne 
partie pourra revenir icy, et principalement les Catholiques, et tous ceux 
qui ne ſont pas entierement gagnẽs par M. le Prince d' Orange: quelqu' 
envie que ſa Majeſte Britannique ait de rappeller ces troupes, il lui eſt 
difficile de le faire ſans avoir un moyen facile de faire ſubſiſter ceux qui 
ſeront rappellcs, et de les conſerver enſemble dans un meme corps. 
L'expedient d'augmenter les nombres des troupes qui ſont ſur pied icy. 
ſeroit le plus naturel, mais il y en a deja un auſſi grand nombre que le Roy 
d'Angleterre ne peut entretenir : ſa penſẽe donc eſt de propoſer à votre 
Majeſtẽ de prendre a ſon ſervice un regiment d'infanterie compoſe d'officiers 
et des ſoldats qui ſeront rappelce de Hollande ; ce regiment ſeroit entiere- 
ment dans la diſpoſition de votre Majeſte, ſuppoſant cependant que quand 


le Roy d'Angleterre en auroit beſoin dans ſon pays, votre Majeſté ne 
refuſeroit pas de le renvoyer. 


Les raiſons qui obligent ce Prince à faire cette propoſition ſont, que par 
ce moyen il y auroit un nouveau corps ſur pied qui ſe maintiendroit mieux, 
et ſeroit mieux diſcipline, que ceux qui ſont en ce pays cy; que ce ſeroit 
une pepiniere pour elever et former des ſoldats catholiques, qui ne ſeront pas 
informes des maximes dangereuſes pour la royaute repandues par toute 
PAngleterre, et dont meme les Catholiques ne ſont par toute a fait exempts; 
que ſans cela il lui ſera difficile de rappeller ſitot les troupes qui ſont en Hol- 
lande, ne pouvant pas aiſẽment les faire ſubſiſter enſemble, quoiqu'il con- 
noiſſe combien il lui eſt de conſequence de ne pas laifſer plus longtems ſub- 
ſiſter un corps de troupes de ſes ſujets, dont le plus grand nombre n'eſt 
pas dans ſes intereſts, et ſeroit contre lui fi Poccaſion s'en preſentoit. 


Milord Sonderland m'ayant expliquẽ cela m'a dit, qu'il jugeoit bien que 
cette affaire n toit pas aile a obtenir de votre Majeſtẽ; que dans un tems 
de paix votre Majeſte ne ſongeroit pas facilement à prendre un corps de 
troupes etrangeres, dont la dẽpenſe excedera celle d'un pareil nombre de ſes 
ſajets; qu'on ſavoit bien ce qui ẽtoit arrive il y a quelques anne-s ſur le 
ſujet des troupes Angloiſes et qui etoient en France; et que votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ ẽtoit peutètre dẽgoutẽe pour toujours d'en prendre A fon ſervice, et de 
faire une depenſe extraordinaire pour laqu'elle on ne voit pas de raiſons 
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aſſez fortes pour y engager votre Majeſtẽ preſentement; que cependant 
en conſiderant l'ẽtat des affaires d' Angleterre en particulier, et celles de 
Europe en general, votre Majeſté jugera peutctre que la propoſition 
qui lui eſt faite doit etre admiſe, premicrement parceque c'eſt une 
choſe extremement importante pour le bien de la religion catholique, 
a Pavantage de laquelle principalement ce regiment ſeroit leve et 
ſubliſteroit; qu'en cela votre Majeſte obligeroit ſenſiblement le Roy 
ſon maitre, et lui donneroit une marque d' amitiẽ effective et ſolide dans 
un tems ou il peut de fon cote donner des marques a votre Majeſte de ſon 
attachement a ſes intereſts ; que la propoſition qui eſt faite, marque une 
reſolution determine de la part du Roy d'Angleterre de conſerver une 
liaiſon ẽtroite avec votre Majeſte ; et que cela meme rendra cette liaiſon 
publique, et peut produire des effets qui ne ſeront pas inutiles au ſervice de 
votre Majeſtẽ; que ce ſera un deplaiſir mortel pour M. le Prince d'Orange 
de voir paſſer au ſervice de votre Majeſtẽ des troupes rappellces d'Hollande ; 
que les Etats Generaux prendront meme de 11 de nouveaux ſujets de jalouſie 
contre le Roy d' Angleterre, et connoitront qu'il eſt fort eloigne d' entrer en 
aucune liaiſon ni concert avec eux; que le maiſon d' Autriche croira par 
Ia qu'il y a entre votre Majeſte et le Roy d' Angleterre une liaiſon encore plus 
etroite et plus ẽtablie quelle n'eſt, et que cela ne peut qu? Etre utile dans 
la conjoncture preſente ; qu'en fin, ce regiment etant a votre ſervice doit 
etre regardẽ comme un gage d'une confiance enticre de la part du Roy fon 
maitre; et que c'eſt un commencement pour venir dans la ſuite a toute ce 
que votre Majeſte pourra juger ètre convenable a ſes intereſts, 


J'ai dit à milord Sonderland, que je ne pouvois lui rien repondre de mon 
chef ſur une choſe nouvelle et de fi grand conſequence , que je lui dirois que 
Je la croiois fort difficile; et que lui meme connoiſſoit les raiſons qui pou- 
voient empecher votre Majeſte de prendre des troupes ẽtrangeres a ſon ſervice 
dans un tems au quel votre Majeſtẽ a licentic un fi grand nombre de ſes 
ſujets. Le Roy d' Angleterre ne m'en a point encore parle, mais je ne doute 
pas qu'il ne m'en parle au premier jour, et qu'il n'ajoute encore d'autres 
raiſons a celles qui ont etc alleguces par milord Sonderland.” 
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Tranſlation. 


Extratt of a tetter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th.==King James is to 
propoſe that France ſhould take into his pay a regiment formed of the Britiſh 


troops, to be recalled from Holland. —The views of this. 


October 13, 1687. 
6 12 D Sunderland acquainted me that his maſter was to ſpeak to 
me about an affair of conſequence, and that he would explain it to 


me, to the end I might be prepared when his Britannic Majeſty ſhould 
communicate 1t to me. 


The fact is, that the King of England is reſolved to withdraw his troops 
which are in the ſervice of the States General : he expects indeed that a 
great number of the officers and ſoldiers will remain in Holland, but alſo 
a good part may return here, and principally the Catholics, and all thoſe 
who are not entirely gained by the Prince of Orange. However deſirous his 
Britannic Majeſty may be to recall theſe troops, it is difficult for him to do 
it without having eaſy means of ſubſiſting thoſe who ſhall be recalled, and 
keeping them together in one body. The expedient of augmenting the 
troops which are on foot here would be the moſt natural, but there is al- 
ready as great a number as the King of England can maintain. His thought 
therefore is, to propoſe to your Majeſty the taking into your fervice a re- 
giment of infantry, compoſed of the officers and ſoldiers to be recalled 
from Holland ; this regiment will be entirely at your Majeſty's own difpo- 
ſal, it being underſtood nevertheleſs, that when the King of England ſhall 


have occaſion for them in his own country, your Majeſty will not refuſe 
to ſend them back. 


The reaſons which oblige this Prince to make this propoſal are, that by 


this means there would be a new corps on foot, which would be better kept 


up and better diſciplined than thoſe which are in this country; that it will be 


a nurſery to educate and form catholic ſoldiers, who will not be informed 


of the dangerous maxims to monarchy, which are {ſpread throughout all 
England, and from which even the Catholics are not entirely exempt; that 
without this, it will be difficult for him to recall ſo ſoon the troops 
which are in Holland, he not being able to ſubſiſt them eaſily together, 
although he knows of how much conſequence it is to him not to permit to 
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exiſt any longer a corps of troops of his own ſubjects, the greateſt number 
of whom are not in his intereſts, and would ſerve againſt him if the occa- 
ſion offered. 


Lord Sunderland having explained this, ſaid, he judged this affair was 
not eaſily to be obtained of your Majeſty ; that in time of peace your Ma- 
jeſty would not eaſily think of taking into your ſervice a body of foreign 
troops, the expence of which would exceed that of a like number of your 
own ſubjects; that it was well known what had happened ſome years ago 
with regard to the Engliſh troops which were in France; and that your Ma- 
jeſty had perhaps formed for ever a diſlike at taking them into your ſervice, 
and making an extraordinary expence, for which there appeared no ſtrong 
reaſons to engage you at preſent; that however, conſidering the ſtate of affairs 
in England in particular, and of Europe in general, your Majeſty will per- 
haps judge that the propoſal which is made to you, ought to be admitted; 
firſt, becauſe it is a thing extremely important for the good of the catholic 
religion, for the advantage of which principally this regiment would be 
levied and maintained; that in this your Majeſty would ſenſibly oblige the 
King his maſter, and give him an effectual and ſolid mark of friendſhip, 
at a time when he might, on his ſide, give proofs to your Majeſty of his 
attachment to your intereſts; that the propoſal which is made, ſhews a 
determined reſolution on the part of the King of England, to preſerve a 
ſtrict connection with your Majeſty, and it will even render this connection 
public, and may produce effects which will not be uſeleſs to your Majeſty's 
ſervice; that it will be a mortifying diſpleaſure to the Prince of Orange to 
ſee the troops recalled from Holland paſs into your Majeſty's ſervice; that 
even the States General will from thence form new ſubjects of jealouſy 
againſt the King of England, and perceive that he is far from entering into 
any connection or concert with them; that the Houſe of Auſtria will from 
thence believe, that there is between your Majeſty and the King of Eng- 
land a connection more ſtrict and more eſtabliſhed than there is, which 
cannot but be uſeful in the preſent conjuncture; that, in fine, this regi- 
ment being in your ſervice, ought to be looked upon as a pledge of an 
entire confidence on the part of the King his maſter, and that it is a begin- 
ning to lead in the end to all that your Majeſty may judge convenient for 
your intereſts. | 
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I told Lord Sunderland that I could not of myſelf give him any anſwer 
to a thing ſo new, and of ſo great conſequence ; that I could tell him, 
J believed it would be very difficult; and that he himſelf knew the rea- 
ſons which might hinder your Majeſty from taking foreign troops into 
your ſervice at a time when you had diſbanded fo great a number of 
your own ſubjects. The King of England has not as yet ſpoken to me 
about it, but I don't doubt he will upon the firſt occaſion, and that he 
will add other reaſons to thoſe which have been alledged by Lord Sun- 
derland.“ 


Extrait d'une depiche de M. Barillon au Ray. 
October 16, 1687. 


In the Depot, © I' Ai ſeu de milord Sonderland que milord Tirconel eſt celui qui a le 
plus preſſe le Roy ſon maitre d'avoir un regiment de ſes ſujets en 
France, et qui lui en a fait enviſager les conſequences; cela m'a donné 
lieu d'entrer ſur les affaires d' Irlande: Milord Sonderland m'a dit que le 
Roy ſon maitre eſt reſolu de renverſer Þ etabliſſement fait des biens des 
Irlandois Catholiques aux Anglois Proteſtans apres le retour du Roy d' 
Angleterre ; que cela eſt encore tenu fort ſecret ; mais qu'on y travaillera 
bientot, et que les meſures ſont priſes pour en venir à bout. Le reaverſe- 
ment de cet ctablifſement fait en faveur des rebelles, et des officiers de 
Cromwel, eſt regarde icy comme ce qu'il y a de plus important; et s'il peut 
etre exccute ſans oppoſition, ce ſera une entiere ſeparation de l' Irlande 
d' avec l' Angleterre pour I avenir. C'eſt le ſentiment general de tous 
les Ayglois.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a Aſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th,—Fames is to 
reſcind the act of ſettlement in Ireland. 


October 16, 1687. 


c I Know from Lord Sunderland that Lord Tirconel was the perſon 

who preſſed the King his maſter moſt to have a regiment of his 
ſubjects in France, and who has pointed out to him the conſequences of 
it; this gave me an opportunity of entering upon the affairs of Ireland: 


Lord Sunderland told me that the King his maſter is reſolved to reverſe 
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the act of ſettlement which was made of the Iriſh catholicks eſtates to 
the Engliſh Proteſtants upon the return of the late King of England; 
that this was as yet kept very ſecret; but it would ſoon be gone abour, 
and that meaſures are taken to accompliſh it. The reverſing this ſettle- 
ment, which was made in favour of rebels and Cromwell's officers, is. 
looked upon here as the moſt important of all things, and if it can be 
executed without oppoſition it will be an entire ſeparation of Ireland from 
England for the future, This is the general ſentiment of all the Engliſh.” 


In this letter Barillon further ſays, that King James had preſſed upon 
him Lord Sunderland's project for taking into the French ſervice the 
Roman catholicks who ſhould leave the Dutch ſervice, alledging that a 
foreign force of his own ſubjects ready at his call, would be the beſt 
means of eſtabliſhing Popery. 


Barillon in his letter to his court of the 6th of November 1687, men- 
tions his having received orders from Louis to decline receiving into 
France the troops, which ſhould be recalled from Holland, but to offer 
to maintain them in England. On the 1oth of November he writes, that 


he had communicated his orders to King James, and made a farther offer 


of what troops James ſhould want from France, Pour opprimer ſes 
ennemis, et ſe faire obeir de ſes ſujets.“ To oppreſs his enemies, and. 
make himſelf be obeyed by his ſubjects.” 


James having accepted the offer of maintaining the troops from Holland 
on French pay in England, his gratitude to. Louis is to be ſeen in the fol- 
lowing diſpatch. 

Extrait d'une depiche de M. Barillon' au Roy. 
Dec. 8, 1687. 
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* * Roy d' Angleterre me dit il y a deux jours, que Milord Son- In the Du. 


derland lui avoit rendu compte de ce que je lui avois dit de la 
part de votre Majeſtẽ fur Ventretien de deux mille hommes qui ſeroient rap- 
pellee d' Hollande; qu'il Pacceptoit avec beaucoup de joie et de recon- 
noiſſanee; qu'il ne pouvoit aſſeʒ me dire combien il reſſentoit cette nou- 
velle marque de Paminie de votre Majeſté; qu'il me chargeoit de l' en 
remercier de ſa part; que Ventretien de quelques troupes de ſes ſujets en. 
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France lui avoit paru avantageux à ces deſſeins, mais que ce que votre 
Majeſte fait Veſt fort auſſi, et le met en ẽtat de pourſuivre hardiment les 
reſolutions qu'il a priſes en faveur de la religion catholique. 


Je dis à ce Prince que votre Majeſte n'avoit pas heſite d'accorder ce 
qui lui avoit ẽtẽ propole ; et que j'avois des ordres bien precis de Paſſurer 
que quand il auroit beſoin des troupes de votre Majeſte, il en paſſeroit 
bientot une plus grand nombre que n'auroit ẽtẽ le corps de ſes ſujets qui 
y auroit ẽtẽ entretenu. Le Roy d' Angleterre m' interrompit, et me dir, 
je me tiens pleinement aſſure de Pamitic du Roy votre Majeſte, je tacherai 
d'en meriter la continuation, et il connoitra en toutes occaſions combien 
Jai d' attachement i ſa perſonne et à ſes intereſts, 


J'ai vu depuis milord Sonderland qui m'a dit que Foffre de votre Ma- 
jeſtẽ d' entretenir deux mille hommes à produit le meilleur effet qu'on en 


puiſſe attendre dans Veſprit du Roy ſon maitre, et qu'il n'a pas manque 


de lui faire remarquer avec quelle promptitude votre Majeſte avoit ac- 
corde ce qui avoit ẽtẽ ſeulement infinue comme une choſe qui lui ſeroit 
agreable, 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th.—FJames thanks 
Louis for keeping the 2000 Papiſts in his pay in England. 


December 8, 1687. 


be T HE King of England told me two days ago that Lord Sunder- 

land had given him an account of what I had ſaid to him on your 
Majeſty's part, concerning the keeping up in this country two thouſand men 
to be recalled from Holland; that he accepted it with a great deal of joy and 
gratitude; that he could not ſufficiently tell me how much he eſteemed 
this new mark of your Majeſty's friendſhip ; that he charged me to thank 
you for it on his part ; that the keeping on foot ſome troops of his ſubjects 
in France had appeared to him advantageous to his deſigns, but that what 
your Majeſty does is likewiſe highly ſo, and puts him in a condition to 
purſue boldly the reſolutions which he has taken in favour of the catho- 
lic religion, 5 
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I told this Prince that your Majeſty had not heſitated in granting what 
had been propoſed ; and that I had very preciſe orders to aſſure him, that 
when there ſhould be occaſion for your Majefty's forces, you would ſoon 
cauſe a much greater number to paſs over than the body of his ſubjects would 
have been, which were to have been kept on foot in France, The King 
of England interrupted me, and ſaid, I hold myſelf fully aſſured of the 
King your Maſter's friendſhip ; I ſhall endeavour to merit the continua- 
tion of it, and he ſhall know on every occaſion how much I am attached 
to his perſon and intereſts, 


I have ſince ſeen Lord Sunderland, who told me that your Majeſty's 
ofter of keeping up the two thouſand men had produced in the King his 
Maſter's mind a better effect than could have been expeted from it; 
and that he had not omitted to make him obſerve with what readineſs your 
Majelty had granted, what had only been inſinuated as a thing that would 
be agreeable to him.” 


There are in King William's box the following letters from King James 
to the Prince of Orange, concerning the recall of theſe troops from the 
Dutch ſervice, 


King James to the Prince of Orange.—Recalls the fix Britiſh OT in the 


Dutch ſervice. 


Whitehall, Jan. 17th, 1688. 

HAVE charged my envoy, Monſ. d' Abbeville, who will give 

you this letter, to give you an account that I think it for my ſervice 
to call for home the (ix regiments of my ſubje&s, which are under your 
command, in the States ſervice; and have written to the States to the 
ſame purpoſe, and hope you will do your part to further their being 
embarked as ſoon as may be: what elſe I have to ſay upon this ſubject, I 
refer to my envoy ; which is all I ſhall ſay now, but that you ſhall ſtill 
find me as kind to you as you can dæſire.“ 


PART I. L1 
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King James to the Prince of Orange.—Angry that the States have given leave 
to the officers but not to the ſoldiers, 


Whitehall, Feb. 16, 1688. 

ec * ESTE RD ALI received yours of the 2oth, and at the ſame 

time the States anſwer about the regiments of my ſubjects which 
are in their ſervice; by which I was ſurpriſed to find they make a difficulty 
to let the common ſoldiers have the ſame liberty which they grant the 
officers, they being all equally my ſubjects. I had not reaſon to expect 
ſuch an anſwer ; what I have further to ſay to you upon that affair, I 
mult refer to my envoy, whom I have alſo ordered to ſpeak to the States 
upon that ſubject; which is all I ſhall fay now, but that you ſhall find me 
as kind to you as you have reaſon to expect,” 


King Fames to the Prince of Orange.—Ta the ſame purpoſe. 


Whitehall, March 2, 1688. 

HAD not time by the laſt poſt to let you know I had received 

yours of the 2d, by which I found the reaſon why I could not then 
expect an anſwer to Mr. Abbeville's ſecond memorial concerning my ſub- 
jects in the ſix regiments. The next letters may I think bring me the 
anſwer of it, which I cannot doubt will be ſuch a one as in reaſon. I ought 
to expect, the common ſoldiers being as much my ſubjects as the officers. 
You will have ſeen, before this gets to you, the copy of the capitulation 
you made with the late Lord Offory, which is very home to this point; ſo 
that ſure, if it was not done before, there will be no further difficulty made 
of letting ſuch of the common men come over as are willing. I ſhall ſay no 
more now, but that you ſhall find me as Kind to you as you can expect.” 


King James to oe Prince of Orange.—To the ſame purpoſe. 


Whitehall, March 13, 1688. 
INCE 1 wrote laſt to you I have had two of yours; and having 
been a hunting this day, and come home late, am fo ſleepy that I 
can only tell you that I did not expect to have had ſuch anſwers from the 
States to the memorials lately given in by my envoy, eſpecially where your 
influence is ſo great; and ſure 'tis the firſt inſtance, and I believe will be 
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the laſt, wherever ſubjects were refuſed the liberty to return back when 
demanded to ſerve their Prince, I ſhall always be as kind to you as you 
have reaſon to expect.” 


Notwithſtanding the refuſal of the States (or rather of the Prince) to 
permit the Britiſh ſoldiers in their ſervice to obey King James's recal, many 
of them made their eſcape and returned into England. Of theſe, and other 
popiſh ſoldiers, three regiments were formed inſtead of the two which had 
been a little before intended ; for on the 26th July, 1688, Barillon writes to 
his court, that he had given Lord Godolphin 93,440 livres tournois, for 
the firſt two months pay of the three regiments, and that he was to con- 
tinue the ſame payment at the end of every ſecond month. 


On the 6th of December, 1685, Louis the XIVth, in a letter to Barillon, 
ordered him to give a penſion to Lord Sunderland of 20,000, or even 24,000 
crowns : * Tant qu'il contribuera tout ce que depend de lui au maintien 
d'une bonne correſpondence entre moy et le Roy ſon maitre, et à eloigner 
tout engagement qui pouvoit ètre contraire à mes intereſts,” —* As long 
as he ſhall contribute whatever depends upon him to maintain a good 
correſpondence between me and the King his maſter, and to remove every 
engagement which can be contrary to my intereſts.” 


After James had thanked Louis the XIVth for complying in part with 


Lord Tyrconnel's project for recalling the Britiſh troops in the Dutch 
ſervice, and putting them in the pay of France, the reſolution for recalling 
them was ſuſpended for ſome time; and about the ſame time Skelton, who 
was ambaſſador in France, ſuggeſted to the French court his ſuſpicions 
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that Lord Sunderland was ſecretly in the intereſts of the Prince of Orange. 


Barillon, upon this, got orders from Louis the XIVth to watch narrowly 
the motions of Lord Sunderland, and to report what he obſerved. Upon 
Barillon's attempting to ſound him, he who had been the cauſe of getting 
the recal ſuſpended, agreed to give his intereſt for having the ſuſpenſion 
removed, provided a large gratification in money ſhould be added to his 
penſion, for .doing ſo; thus, by a refinement of profligacy, deceiving 
Barillon into the belief that he was engaged in no intereſt except his own. 
The two following diſpatches, the firſt of which contains an account of 
L1z2 
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his aſking a gratification, and the ſecond of his getting one, though ſmaller 
than he expected, ſhow to what an extraordinary degree Barillon was 


duped by him. 


Depiche de Mr. Barillen au Roy, Janvier 5, 1688. 


105 12 obſerve exactement ce que votre Majeſte m'ordonne par ſa 

depèche du 13 Decembre dernier, de ne temoigner aucun empreſſe- 
ment pour le rappel des troupes qui ſont en Hollande, J'ai pris auſſi tout 
le ſoin que je dois pour decouvrir de qui vient le retardement de la reſolu- 
tion qui paroiſſoit priſe pour le rappel de ces troupes; et je rai rien obmis 
pour pẽnẽtrer ſi le ſoupgon que paroit avoir le Sieur Skelton a quelque 
fondement ſolide. Je ne me ſuis tenu à ce que milord Sonderland m'a 
dit que les principaux Catholiques ẽtoient d' avis que ce rappel ne devoit 
etre fait qu? apres Paſſemblee d'un parlement. Jai ſu d'un ami intime de 
milord Puez, que milord Arondel et lui croiotent que ce ſeroit gater les 
affaires que de rappeller les troupes qui font en Hollande preſentement : 
la queſtion eſt de ſavoir &ils ont penſe cela de leur chef, ou fi milord 
Sonderland leur a inſpire le ſentiment qu'ils ont, ou s'il a pris le parti de 
retarder une affaire qu'il a preſſce d"abord fort vivement, et qu'il paroiſſoit 
avoir fort a cœur auſſi bien que le Roi ſon maitre ; c'eſt ce qui n'eſt pas aiſe à 
penetrerz mais ce qu'il y a d'aſſurẽ, c'eſt que le retardement du rappel 
des troupes d' Hollande apres la ſeance du parlement rend ce rappel 
incertain, et qu'il pourra arriver beaucoup de choſes qui Pempecheront. 
Votre Majeſtè en jugera plus aiſement quand je lui aurai rendu compte de 
ce qui s'eſt paſſe dans cette affaire depuis quelques jours. 


Milord Sonderland ayant entrevu que je ne faiſois aucune nouvelle 
inſtance pour le rappel des troupes de Hollande, m'a parle plus ouverte- 
ment qu'il n'avoit encore fait : il m'a dit que les principaux Catholiques 
regardoient ce rappel des troupes comme une rupture avec les Etats Genc- 
raux, et principalement avec le Prince d' Orange; et qu'ils avoient été 
d'avis que cela ne ſe pouvoit faire qu* apres qu'on auroit effaie ce qui ſe 
pourroit obtenir d'un parlement, parceque ſi on venoit à bout de faire 
revoquer les loix penales et le Teſt, i] n'y auroit point alors de peril ni 
d'inconvenient de rappeller des troupes dont on pourroit avoir beſoin, pour 
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maintenir ce qui auroit ẽtẽ Etabli en faveur des Catholiques, et emptcher 
les efforts des factieux, aux quels il ne reſteroit plus d'autre reſſource que 
celle d' exciter des troubles et des deſordres en Angleterre : que fi ces trou- 
pes ẽtoient rappellees preſentement, ce ſcroit redoubler les ſoupęons qu'on 
a deja en ce pays cy, que le deſſein eſt forme de rompre avec les Etats 
Generaux et avec le Prince d*Orange, et par conſequent de s'unir Etroite- 
ment avec la France; que beaucoup de gens bien intentionnẽs pour Pau- 
torite royale et pour la revocation des loix penales craindroient qu'on 
ne &engageat trop avant contre la Hollande, et que ce ne fùt un projet 
fait pour l'ẽtabliſſement de la religion Catholique, et pour la ruine de la 
Proteſtante, et que cela les empecheroit de favoriſer les deſſeins de ſa 
Majeſtẽ Britannique dans le parlement; qu'il ſeroit beaucoup plus prudent 
d'attendre ce que le parlement fera, et de ue point mettre d'obſtacle aux 
reſolutions qui s' peuvent prendre. 


Milord Sonderland m'a fait entendre que ces raiſons avoient fait quel- 
qu' impreſſion ſur Peſprit du Roi ſon maitre, et Pavoient empeche de ſe 
dẽterminer a rappeller prẽſentement les troupes de Hollande; qu” à ſon 
egard de lui, il n'eſtimoit pas que les raiſons alleguees fuſſent ſolides, et 
qu'il croyoit les pouvoir obtenir et faire prendre la reſolution de rappeller 
les troupes d' Hollande inceſſamment; qu'il en avoit enviſage toutes les con- 
ſequences, et qu'il connoiſſoit bien ce qui en pouvoit arriver ; qu'il preten- 
doit faire connoitre au Rot ſon maitre, que Venvie. demeſurce qu'ont les 
principaux Catholiques d'obtenir d'un parlement la revocation des loix 
penales, leur fait apprehender mal a propos ce rappel des troupes; que 
offre que votre Majeſté fait d'entretenir deux mille hommes de ces 


troupes, marque un deſir ſincere d'obliger le Roi fon maitre; qu'il la 


regarde auſſi comme une preuve certaine de ſes bonnes intentions pour 
Paffermiſſement de ſon autorite, et pour Pavancement de la religion Catho- 
lique en Angleterre; que la maniere dont votre Majeſte avoit accord ce 
qui lui i EE demands, a produit tout l'effet qu'on en pouvoit attendre 
dans Veſprit de ſa Majeſte Britannique; que tout cela n'empeche pas que 
votre Majeſte ne ſuive en cette occaſion ſes veritables intereſts, et qu'elle 
ne faſſe un coup important pour ſon ſervice, en mettant une fi grande 
diviſion entre PAngleterre et les Etats Generaux ;. que Ventretien de deux 
mille hommes couteroit à votre Majeſte deux cent mille ecus ou fort peu 
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davantage, et que pour cette ſomme le Roi ſon maitre entroit dans un 
engagement auſſi formel et auſſi fort qu” avoit fait le feu Roi d' Angleterre 
pour des ſommes bien plus conſiderables; que quand ce premier pas ſeroit 
fait, on ſuivroit ẽxactement de la part du Roi fon maitre la conduite que 
votre Majeſte pouvoit defirer ; que ce ſecret de l'entretien de deux mille 
hommes n'ẽtoit encore ſu que de lui ſeul, et qu'il ne le ſeroit apparemment 
dans la ſuite d' aucun autre, qu'il croioit du moins qu'il ſera confie a fort 
peu de gens; qu'il ſeroit fort facile de faire connoitre au Roi ſon maitre 
qu'il s' engage tout a fait avec votre Majeſtẽ pour deux cent mil ecus par an, 
et d' inſinuer qu'il faudroit demander une ſomme plus conſiderable, mais 
que ce n' Etolt pas la conduite qu'il veut tenir; que fon deſſein au con- 
traire eſt de faire que le Roy ſon maitre ſe content de ce qui eſt offert, 
et entre dans tous les engagemens qui en ſont les ſuites nẽceſſaires; que les 
troupes d' Hollande pourroient Etre rappellees inceſſamment; et qu'il s'ex- 
poſeroit a ce qui en pourroit arriver fi ce rappel des troupes produiſoit des 
effets contraires a ce qu'on attend d'un parlement; qu'il ſavoit bien qu'on 
le regardoit comme l' auteur de cette reſolution, et que ceux qui ne Vap- 
prouvent pas trouveront aiſement les moyens de s'en diſculper auprẽs de M. 
le Prince d' Orange, et de remettre tout ſur lui; qu'il vouloit bien en 
courir le hazard, mais qu'en meme tems il croioit devoir Etre aſſure d'une 
protection pleine et entiẽre de la part de votre Majeſte ; qu'ainſi il me di- 
roit franchement que le peril au quel il s expoſe l'oblige a prendre quelque 
precaution, et a demander que votre Majeſtè entre en conſideration de ſes 
ſervices, et lui donne de nouvelles marques de ſa bienveillance en lui ac- 
cordant une gratification, et lui continuant ſa penſion ordinaire; qu'il ne 
demandoit rien de cette gratification qu? aprẽs que les troupes d' Hollande 
ſeroient arrivẽes icy; qu'il ne craignoit point de lui avoir cette nouvelle 
obligation dans le deſſein ou il eſt d' entrer generalement dans tout ce qui 
peut convenir aux intereſts de votre Majeſte ; que c' toit à moi A repre- 
ſenter le fait comme il eſt, et à lui faire ſavoir les intentions de votre 
Majeſte, à fin qu'il s'y puiſſe conformer. 


Je rẽpondis peu de choſe à ce diſcours, parceque je fus fort ſurpris 
de la propoſition qui m'ẽtoĩt faite: Je ne m'engageai pas d'abord d' 
en ecrire; je dis ſeulement a milord Sonderland qu'il m' avoit dit beau- 
coup de choſes de grand conſequence qui meritoient beaucoup de 
reflexion; que je croyois ſculement lui pouvoir dire qu'il ne devoit 
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pas capituler avec votre Majeſtẽ, et qu'il ſeroit plus convenable de faire. 
de ſa part ce qui peut Etre agrẽable a votre Majelte, et que dans la ſuite il 
ſera en droit de demander et d' attendre des graces qu'il aura meritẽes. 


Nous eumes hier un ſecond entretien dans lequel ce miniſtre rẽpẽta ce 
qu'il m'avoit dit, et me fit entendre que ſon deſſein n' etoit pas de ſe pre- 
valoir de la conjoncture prcſente pour en tirer ſes avantages particuliers; 
qu'il demeuroit dans les engagements qu'il a pris d' ètre toujours dans les 
intẽreſts de votre Majeſtẽ; que j'ai vu de quelle maniere il s' eſt conduit 
en toutes les occaſions qui ſe ſont prẽſentẽes; que je connois quelle part 
il a dans la confiance de ſon maitre; que ſi le rappel des troupes d' Hol- 
lande convient à votre Majeſte, elle voudra bien que celui qui lui rend ce 
ſervice en ſoit recoinpenſe, puiſque par Ia il s'expoſe beaucoup plus 
qu'il n'a encore fait; que cela doit Etre repreſentee dune maniere pleine 
de reſpect et de ſoumiſſion de ſa part, mais que dans les affaires d' impor- 
tance il faut s expliquer nettement, et ſavoir à quoi s'en tenir, à fin d' 
agir plus ſurement et plus hardi ment; qu'il eſpere que votre Majeſte 
voudra bien lui accorder une ſomme qui le mette en Etat d' enviſager 
avec moins d' inquietude les revolutions qui arrivent fi ſouvent en An- 
oleterre ; il ne geſt point expliquẽ preciſement de la ſomme qu'il demande, 
mais je crois qu'il gattend a quelque choſe de conſiderable ; et il paroit 
perſuade qu'il rendra un grand ſervice a votre Majeſtẽ en faiſant rappeller 
les troupes d' Hollande. 


Jai fait mon poſſible pour le detourner de faire cette demande, et je lui 
ai repreſents que 8'ctant deja engage dans les intereſts de votre Ma- 
jeſte, il devoit faire tout ce qu'il croit lui devoir etre agreable, et ne pas 
mettre votre Majeſtẽ dans la neceſſite de lui accorder ce qu'il demande, 
ou de le degouter par un refus. 


Ma remonſtrance a produit peu d' effet, et il m'a replique, que fi votre 
Majeſte juge qu'il eſt avantageux A ſon ſervice de faire rappeller ces 


troupes, elle ne ſera pas fachee de lui accorder une ſomme qu'elle croira. 


bien employee. 


Il me reſte à rendre compte à votre Majeſtẽ de ce qui concerne le ſoup- 
gon que Je Monſicur Skelton croit pouvoir tomber ſur milord Sonder- 
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land d'une liaiſon ſecrete avec M. le Prince d' Orange; je rai rien pene- 
tre qui puiſſe le faire croire; je vois au contraire que ce miniſtre ꝰ engage 
tous les jours d'avantage dans tout ce qui peut etre le plus oppoſe aux 
intẽreſts de M. le Prince d' Orange, et qu'il tient une conduite qui ne 
gaccorde pas avec le deſſein qu'on pretend qu'il auroit de le menager, 
C'eſt lui qui a depuis longtems preſſe avec ardeur toutes les reſolutions 
qui ſe prennent en faveur des catholiques ; il pourſuit avec fermetẽ tout 
ce qui peut conduire les affaires a Vabolition des loix Penales et du Teſt, 
qui eſt ce que M. le Prince d' Orange craint d'avantage ; je crois ſa- 


voir qu'il eſt rẽſolu de fe declarer catholique quand le Roy ſon maitre le 


voudra : tout cela eſt difficile a concilier avec un engagement ſecret dans 
les intereſts de M. le Prince d' Orange. Il me paroit garder fort peu de 
menagement ſur les choſes importantes qu'il me confie, et il hazarderoic 
beaucoup s'il y en avoit quelques unes de connues : il fe peut faire que je 
ſois prevenu en ſa faveur, et qu'aiant à vivre dans une cour dont il oc- 
cupe le principal poſte, je me laiſſe aller trop aiſement a croire ce qui 
m'eſt le plus agrcable, et ce qui facilite d'avantage le ſucces des affaircs 
dont je ſuis charge. Je ne laiſſerai pas d'avoir les yeux ouverts pour pou- 
voir decouvrir la veritẽ; cependant il. me ſemble que milord Sonderland 
ſe livre tous les jours d'avantage i moi, et ſe met pour ainſi dire entre les 
mains de votre Majeſte, C'eſt lui qui a entame avec moi l'affaire du 
rappel des troupes, et qui a pris tout le ſoin poſſible de la faire reuſfir : 
il eſt vrai que Pexecution de ce rappel eſt retardee, et que la propoſi- 
tion qu'il fait d'une gratification extraordinaire pourroit faire croire qu'il 
a retarde le rappel des troupes pour ſon intereſt particulier; il croit du 
moins gen devoir ſervir pour venir a ſes fins. C'eſt à votre Majeſte de 
juger ce quieſt le plus convenable i ſon ſervice. Les raiſons que le Mar- 
quis d' Abbeville a alleguees dont Jai envoye copie à votre Majeſte mar- 
quent aſſez qu'il eſt de Vintereſt du Roy d' Angleterre de rappeller ces 
troupes d' Hollande mais ces raifons n'ont pas ẽtẽ ſuffiſantes pour en faire 
prendre la reſolution, Si votre Majeſte juge qu'il foit de ſon ſervice 
d'entrer dans ce qui eſt propoſe par milord Sonderland, je ne fais aucun 


doute que les troupes ne ſoient inceſſament rapellces, et que ce miniſtre 
ne donne bientot cette marque de fon credit ; mais fi votre Majeſtẽ laiſſe 


agir le Roy d' Angleterre ſelon qu'il le jugera plus à propos, et qu'elle ic 
remette a ce qu'on voudra determiner icy ſur le tems de ce rappel, il ſera, 


„ 


ce me ſemble, neceſſaire de parler a milord Sonderland d'une maniere qui 
adouciſſe le chagrin d' avoir eſſuiè un refus, et qui lui laiſſe une porte ou- 


verte pour triiter les affaires en la maniere qu'il a fait juſqu* a preſent. 


J attendrai ce qu'il plaira a votre Majeſte d' ordonner pour l' executer 
ponctuellement. 


II y aura des prieres publiques ordonnees par toute P Angleterre à un 
jour qui ſera marque, pour I heureux ſucces de la groſſeſſe de la Reine 
d' Angleterre les prieres des catholiques ſeront fort finceres ; on ne s'at- 
tend pas que ce ſoit la meme choſe dans les egliſes Proteſtantes ; mais 
les eveſques et les paſteurs n'oſeront ſe diſpenſer d' obeir à la proclama- 
tion. Je ſuis, &c.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th.—Suſpicions of Lord Sunder- 


land. Barillon duped by his flattery.—Sunderland aſts a gratification be- 
fides his penſion. 


January 5, 1688. 


ve I Have exactly obſerved what your Majeſty ordered me by your dil- 
patch of the 18th of December laſt, not to ſhew too much eager- 


neſs for recalling the troops which are in Holland. I have alſo taken all 


the pains I could to diſcover who has been the occaſion of ſuſpending the 
reſolution which appeared to be taken for recalling theſe troops ; and I 
have omitted nothing to find out if the ſuſpicion Mr. Skelton appears to 
have has any ſolid foundation. I do not build any thing upon Lord 
Sunderland's telling me, that the principal catholicks were of opinion that 
the recall ought not to be made till after the meeting of a parliament. I 
know from an intimate friend of Lord Powis, that Lord Arundel and he 
believe that recalling the troops which are in Holland at preſent would 
ſpoil matters : The queſtion is to know if this opinion is their own, or if 
Lord Sunderland has inſinuated it to them; or if he has taken the part 
to retard an affair which at firſt he preſſed very ſtrongly, and ſeemed to 
have much at heart as well as the King his maſter ; this is not eaſy to be 
penetrated ; but what is ſure is, that the delay of recalling theſe troops 
Par IJ. Mm 
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from Holland till after the ſeſſion of parliament, renders the recall un- 


certain, and many things may happen to prevent it. Your Majeſty will 


judge better of this, when I have given you an account of what has paſſed 
upon this affair within theſe few days. 


Lord Sunderland having obſerved that I made no new inſtances for re- 
calling the troops from Holland, ſpoke to me more openly than he ever 
yet did : he told me that the principal catholics looked upon this recall 
of the troops as a rupture with the States General, and principally with 
the Prince of Orange; and that they were of opinion it could not be done 
till after a trial had been made of what might be obtained from a parlia- 
ment; becauſe if they could bring about the revocation of the Penal 
laws and the Teſt, there would then be neither danger nor inconvenience 
in recalling ſuch troops as they might have occaſion for, in order to main- 
tain what ſhould be eſtabliſhed in favour of the catholicks, and prevent 
the efforts of the factious, who would have no other reſource left than 
that of exciting .troubles and diſorders in England; that if the troops 
were recalled at preſent it would redouble the ſuſpicions already entertain- 
ed in this country, of a formed deſign to break with the States General 
and the Prince of Orange, and conſequently of a ſtri& union with France: 
That many people well intentioned to the Royal Authority, and the re- 
vocation of the Penal laws, would be afraid of being too far engaged 
againſt Holland; and that it was a ſcheme concerted for the eſtabliſhment 
of the catholic, and the ruin of the proteſtant religion, and that this 
would hinder them from favouring the deſigns of his Britannic Majeſty 
in parliament : that it would be much more prudent to wait for what 
parliament will do, and not put an obſtacle in the way of the reſolutions 
which may be taken there, 


Lord Sunderland made me underſtand that theſe reaſons had made ſome 
impreſſion upon the King his maſter's mind, and had prevented him 
from determining at preſent to recall the troops from Holland ; that with 
regard to himſelf he did not eſteem the reaſons given ſolid, and that he 
believed he might prevail, and cavſe a reſolution to be taken for recalling 
theſe troops from Holland immediately: That he had looked at all the 
conſequences, and very well knew what might happen : That he would 
convince the King his maſter that it was the immoderate defire of the 
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principal catholics to obtain from parliament the revocation of the Penal 
laws, which made them apprehend this recall of the troops to be ill; timed; 
that the offer your Majeſty made, to keep two thouſand men of theſe troops, 
ſhews a ſincere deſire to oblige the King his maſter; and that he regards it 
alſo as a certain proof of your good intentions for the eſtabliſhing of 
his authority, and the advancement of the Catholic religion in England; 


that the manner in which your Majeſty granted what had been aſked of 


you, had produced all the effect which could be expected from it in the 
mind of the King of Great Britain; that your Majeſty would at the ſame 
time in this follow your true intereſts, and ſtrike an important blow for 
your ſervice, by making fo great a diviſion between England and the States 
General; that the ſupporting two thouſand men will coſt your Majeſty 
two hundred thouſand crowns, or very little more, and that for this ſum his 
maſter would enter into an engagement as formal and as ſtrong as the de- 
ceaſed King of England did for much more conſiderable ſums. That when 
this firſt ſtep was taken, there would be followed on the part of the King his 
maſter, that conduct which your Majeſty could deſire ; that the ſecret of keep- 
ing two thouſand men in pay was known to him alone, and, in all appear- 
ance, would not be to any other, at leaſt he believed it would be truſted 
to very few people; that it would be eaſy to make the King his maſter 
ſee that he engages himſelf entirely to your Majeſty for two hundred thou- 
fand crowns per annum, and to inſinuate that he ought to aſk a more con- 
ſiderable ſum, but that this is not the conduct he chuſes to follow ; that 
his deſign, on the contrary, is to make the King his maſter contented with 
what is offered, and enter into all the engagements which are the neceſ- 
ſary conſequences of it; that the troops in Holland might be recalled im- 
mediately, and he would expoſe himſelf to whatever may happen, if this 
recall of the troops ſhould be any ways prejudicial to what may be ex- 
peed from a parliament z that he knew very well he was looked upon as 
the author of this reſolution, and that thoſe who do not approve it, will 
eaſily find means to exculpate themſelves to the Prince of Orange, and 
throw the whole upon him ; that he was very willing to run the hazard, 
but at the ſame time he thought he ſhould be aſſured of a full and 
entire protection from your Majeſty; that upon this account he would 
freely tell me, that the danger to which he expoſes himſelf obliged him to 
take ſome precaution, and to deſire your Majeſty to take his ſervices into 
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confideration, and give him ſome new marks of your goodneſs by beſtow. 
ing upon him a gratification, and continuing to him his ordinary penſion ; 
that he would aſk no part of this gratification till after the troops from 
Holland ſhould arrive here; that he was not afraid of owing this new 
obligation to you, as his deſign was to enter generally into whatever might 
be ſuitable to the intereſts of your Majeſty ; that it was my part to repre- 
ſent the fact as it is, and to let him know your Majeſty's intentions, in 
order that he might act accordingly. 


I anſwered very little to this diſcourſe, becauſe I was much ſurpriſed 
with the propoſal he made me : I did not undertake at once to write of it, 
I only told Lord Sunderland that he had ſaid many things to me of great 
conſequence, which merited more reflexion ; that I thought, I could only 
tell him, he ought not to treat upon terms with your Majeſty, and that it 
would be more ſuitable on his part to do what might be agreeable to your 
Majeſty, and that afterwards he would have a right to aſk and expect the 


favours he ſhall have deſerved. 


We had yeſterday a ſecond converſation, in which this miniſter repeated 
what he had ſaid to me, and gave me to underſtand, that his deſign was 
not to avail himſelf of the preſent conjuncture to draw his own advantage 
from it; that he continued in the engagements he had taken to be always 
in your Majeſty's intereſts ; that I had ſeen in what manner he had con- 
ducted himſelf on all occaſions which had offered ; that I knew what part 
he has in his maſter's confidence; that if recalling the troops from Holland 
ſuited your Majeſty, you would not be unwilling to recompenſe the perſon 
who renders you that ſervice, ſince he thereby expoſes himſelf much more 
than he had yet done; that this ought to be repreſented in a manner full 
of reſpect and ſubmiſſion on his part, but in affairs of importance it was 
neceſſary for him to explain himſelf clearly, and know what he had to de- 
pend upon, to the end he might act more ſurely and more boldly ; that he 
hoped your Majeſty would graciouſly beſtow upon him ſuch a ſum, as might 
put him in a condition to confront with leſs anxiety the revolutions which 
fo often happen in England: he did not preciſely explain himſelf upon the 
ſum he aſked, but I believe he expects ſomething conſiderable, and he ap- 
pears perſuaded, that he ſhall render a great ſervice to your Majeſty in 
cauling the troops to be recalled from Holland. 2 
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I did all I could to diſſuade him from making this demand, and I repre- 
ſented to him, that being already engaged in your Majeſty's intereſts, he 
ought to do every thing he thought might be agreeable to you, and not put 


your Majeſty under the neceſſity of granting what he aſked, or diſguſting 
him by a refulal. | 


My remonſtrance produced little effect, and he replied, that if your 
| Majeſty judged it advantageous to your ſervice to have theſe troops 
recalled, you would not grudge him a ſum which you believed well 
employed. 


It remains for me to give your Majeſty an account of what relates to the 
ſuſpicion which Mr. Skelton thinks may fall upon Lord Sunderland of a 
ſecret connexion with the Prince of Orange; I have diſcovered nothing 
that can make it be believed; on the contrary, I ſee that this miniſter en- 
gages himſelf every day more in whatever can be moſt oppoſite to the 
intereſts of the Prince of Orange, and that he holds a conduct in- 
conſiſtent with the deſign which it is pretended he has, to keep meaſures 
with him. He is the perſon who for a long time paſt, has ardently preſſed 
all the reſolutions which have been taken in favour of the Catholics ; he 
purſues with firmneſs whatever can lead to the aboliſhing the Penal Laws 
and the Teſt, which is what the Prince of Orange fears the moſt. I know 
that he is reſolved to declare himſelf a Catholic, when the King his maſter 
will have him. All this is difficult to reconcile with a ſecret engagement in 
the intereſts of the Prince of Orange. He appears to me to preſerve very little 
reſerve upon the important things he truſts me with, and hazards a great deal 
if ſome of them were known, I may, perhaps, be prejudiced in his favour, 
and that living in a Court, the principal employment of which he fills, 
I am too eaſily led to believe what is moſt agreeable to me, and what 
moſt facilitates the ſucceſs of the affairs with which I am charged; I ſhall 
not, however, fail in keeping my eyes open to diſcover, if poſſible, the truth. 
In the mean time, it ſeems to me, that Lord Sunderland gives himſelf up 
to me more and more every day, and puts himſelf, if I may ſay ſo, into 


your Majeſty's hands. It.was he who ſet on foot the affair to me of re- 


calling the troops, and who has taken all poſſible pains to make it ſucceed: 
it is true the execution of this recall is retarded, and the propoſal he makes 


of an extraordinary gratification, might make it believed that he has de- 
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layed the recall of the troops for his own private intereſt ; at leaſt he be- 
lieves he may make ule of it to bring about his ends. Your Majeſty is to 
judge what 1s moſt ſuitable to your ſervice; the reaſons which the Mar- 
quis Abbeville makes uſe of, (of which I have ſent your Majeſty a copy) 
prove ſufficiently that it is the King of England's intereſt to recall theſe 
troops from Holland, but theſe reaſons have not been ſufficient to cauſe 
the reſolutions to be taken. If your Majeſty thinks it may be for your 
ſervice to enter into what 1s propoſed by Lord Sunderland, I make no doubr 
but the troops will be recalled without loſs of time, and that this miniſter 
will ſpcedily give this proof of his credit; but if your Majeſty ſhall leave 
the King of England to act according to what ke ſhall judge molt proper, 
and ſhall refer yourſelf to what they may determine here with regard to the 


time of the recall, it will, I believe, be neceſſary to ſpeak to Lord Sunder- 
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land in ſuch a manner, as may ſoften the chagrin of having met with a 
refuſal, and leave a door open to him for managing affairs in the manner 
he has done hitherto. I ſhall wait for what it may pleaſe your Majeſty 
to order, that I may execute it punctually. 


There will be public prayers ordered throughout England upon a day 
to be named, for a happy iſſue to the Queen of England's pregnancy 
the prayers of the Catholics will be very ſincere ; the ſame is not expected 
in the proteſtant churches ; but the biſhops and miniſters will not dare 
to excuſe themſelves from obeying the proclamation. I am, &c. 


Extrait d'une depiche de M. Barillon au Roy, Janv. 26, 1688. 


te C E neſt pas ſans peine que j'ai rẽduit la perſonne dont il eſt queſtion 
a ſe contenter de ce que votre Majeſte me preſcrit par fa depeche 
du 17 Janvier: il s'eſt a la fin rendue aux aſſurances que je lui ai donnees 


de la part de votre Majeſte, que dans d'autres occaſions plus convenables 


et plus avantageuſes aux intereſts de votre Majeſts, elle entrera en conſi- 
deration de ce qui ſe fera pour ſon ſervice. Jai fait valoir comme j'ai du 
Voffre d'une gratification extraordinaire, ſans rien exiger de lui preſente- 
ment. Je rai fait paroitre aucun empreſſement pour le rappel des troupes 
d' Hollande, et je Vai laiſſẽ dans une enticre liberte de le hater ou de le re- 
tarder ; j'ai meme allẽguẽ les raiſons, portces par le depèche de votre Ma- 
jeſts, pour lui perſuader que votre Majeſtẽ n'a aucune raifon de preſſer ce 


r 


rappel, et qu'elle fe rapporte a ce que le Roy d' Angleterre jugera en cela 
devoir Etre fait pour ſon propre intereſt. La concluſion a ẽtẽ que celui 
a qui je parlois a acceptẽ la gratification extraordinaire, et a pris de nou- 
veaux engagemens d' etre entierement dans les intereſts de votre Majeſte, 
et de chercher avec ſoin les occaſions de lui en donner des marques. Je 
ne puis pas dire cependant qu'il ſoit pleinement content; il avoit congu 
Peſperance d'un avantage conſiderable dont il a peine a ſe departir; il 
s' imagine ne pas trouver ſitòt une occaſion pareille a celle cy de meriter de 
votre Majeſtẽ; je lui ai fait entendre qu'il s' en prẽſenteroit aſſez à Vavenir, 
et qu'aiant beaucoup de bonne volonte et un grand credit auprẽs du Roy 
ſon maitre, on trouveroit dans la ſuite des conjonctures encore plus fa- 
vorables et plus importantes. 


Tranſlation. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth.—Lord Sunderland 
gets a preſent gratification from France beſides his penſion. 


January 26, 1688. 

6 I T was not without trouble that I brought the perſon in queſtion (i. e. 
Lord Sunderland)to content himſelf with what your Majeſty preſcribed 

to me by your diſpatch of the 17th January; at laſt he ſubmitted himſelf 
to the aſiurances I gave him on your Majeſty's part, that on other occaſions 
more ſuitable and more advantageous to your intereſts, you would enter 
into the conſideration ef what he ſhall do for your ſervice. Iſheved him the 
importance of your Majeſty's offer of an extraordinary gratification, with- 
out exacting any thing trom him at preſent. I expreſſed no eagerneſs for re- 
calling the troops from Holland, and left him entirely at liberty to haſten 
or to retard it; I even made uſe of the reaſons contained in your Majeſty's 
diſpatch, to perſuade him that you had no cauſe to preſs the recall, and that 
you refer to what the King of England ſhall judge ſhould be done for his 
own intereſt. The concluſion was, that the perſon to whom I ſpoke ac- 
cepted the extraordinary gratification, and has entered into a freſh engage- 
ment to be entirely in your Majeſty's intereſts, and to ſeek with care for 
occaſions to give proofs of it. I cannot, however, ſay that he is fully con- 
tented ; he had conceived hopes of a more conſiderable reward, which he 
can hardly quit. He imagincs he will not ſoon find ſuch an opportunity 
of deſerving well of your Majeſty. I told him, that enough would offer 
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in time to come, and that having much of the good will of the King his 
maſter, and a great credit with him, conjunctures would be hereafter 


found ſtill more favourable and more important.“ 


Barillon in his diſpatches of 26th February, 1ſt, 4th, 11th and 22d March, 
12th April, and 24th May, 1688, gives his court accounts, that he had 
aſked King James to fit out twenty-five ſhips of war to ſupport Denmark: 
that Sunderland long oppoſed this armament, alledging it would involve 
England in a quarrel with Holland ; but that James, in conſideration of 
200,000 crowns to be paid him by France, having at laſt, with Sunder- 
land's approbation, agreed to what was aſked, Sunderland made a merit 
of his maſter's conſent, to inſinuate an expectation of another gratification 
to himſelf. <« Je ne dois (ſays Barillon) cacher à votre Majeſte que milord 
Sonderland croit en cela avoir bien meritẽ de votre Majeſte, et qu'il peut 
eſperer des marques de ſa bienveillance par une gratification extraordinaire.” 
*I ought not to conceal from your Majeity, that Lord Sunderland thinks 
he has deſerved well of your Majeity in this, and that he may hope for 
marks of your goodneſs by an extraordinary gratification,” 


An account of Barillon's diſburſements, dated 26th July, 1688, con- 
tains theſe two articles, 


« Surquoi Jai donne pour les fix premiers mois de cette anne de la pen- 
ſion que ſa Majeſte a accorde à milord Sonderland, la ſomme de trente 
mille livres Tournois, 


Plus a la meme perſonne pour gratification extraordinaire par ſa Ma- 
jelte la ſomme de trente mille livres Tournois.“ 


« Of which I have given for the firſt ſix months of this year, of the 
penſion which your Majeſty has granted to Lord Sunderland, the ſum of 
30,000 livres Tournois. | 


More to the ſame perſon for extraordinary gratification by your Ma- 
zeſty, the ſum of 30,000 livres Tournois.“ 


Le Marquis d'Abbeville, whom Lord Sunderland choſe to ſend am- 


baſſador to Holland, at the time when the foundations of the Revolution 
were laying, was as profligate as himſelf. 


at. DD 


Barillon in his letter of 2d September, 1686, reminds Louis the XIVth 
that he had, upon a former occaſion, engaged Albeville in his intereſts, 
and aſks a power to do ſo again. He adds theſe words, « Monſieur le 
Prince d' Orange faira ce qu'il pourra pour le gagner,” „The Prince of 
Orange will do what he can to gain him.” 


On the 5th September, 1686, Barillon writes, L*Ambaſſadeur d'Hol- 
lande (i. e. 'Avaux) croit que Monſ. le Prince d'Orange pourra, s'il en a 
bien envie, Pengager dans ſes intereſts.” © The ambaſſador of Holland 
(i. e. d' Avaux) believes that the Prince of Orange will be able, if he has 
much deſire for it, to engage him in his intereſts,” 


On the 23d September, 1686, he writes, that he is to pay 300 guineas 
to Albeville ; he adds, Il a pris avec moy toutes les engagements poſſ- 
bles.” „He has taken with me all poſſible engagements.” And in his 
account of diſburſements of the roth of March, 1687, he ſtates 300 
guineas more to Albeville. 


Lord Sunderland, as may be ſeen in the Memoirs, to which the preſent 
papers are an Appendix, got the command of the foreign correſpondence, 
by procuring an order from the King to his ambaſſadors in foreign parts, 


not to write news of importance to the ordinary miniſters. Among others, 


Albeville got this order, but he made a merit of it to Barillon, as if himſelf 
had procured it, Barillon, in the ſame letter of 23 September, writes 
thus: „ II (i. e. Albeville) a rendu une ſervice conſiderable depuis trois 
jours, ayant obtenu du Roy ſon maitre, que lorſqu'il ſeroit en Hollande, 
il ecriroit les choſes generales et qui doivent Etre publiques a milord Middle- 
ton; mais que les choſes ſecrettes et importantes ſerotent addreſſẽes a mi- 
lord Sunderland: c'eſt mettre les affaires d'Hollande dans ſes mains, et 
les tirer de celles de milord Middleton, cela peut Etre utile en beaucoup 
d'occaſions.” „He (i. e. Albeville) has done a conſiderable ſervice within 


theſe three days, having obtained of the king his maſter, that when he is 


in Holland he may write to Lord Middleton general things, and which 
may be made public; but that ſecret and important affairs, ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed to Lord Sunderland: this is putting the affairs of Holland into his 
hands, and taking them out of Lord Middleton's, which may be uſeful 
on many occaſions.“ 


ParT I. N n 
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After this, Barillon in his diſpatches frequently ſends news to France, 
which he got from Albeville in Holland. 


James was julled into a fatal ſecurity by Sunderland and Albeville. 


Louis the XIVth, in a letter to Barillon of the 7th June, 1688, ordered 
him to warn James to be on his guard againſt the States of Holland, and 


to make an offer of joining ſixteen French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet. 


Barillon anſwers, on the 1oth of June, that James nad accepted the 
offer, and that Lord Sunderland propoſed the offer ſhould be made public, 


to intimidate the Dutch. 


Barillon writes, on the 14th June, that James had altered his mind, 


and thought the junction needleſs. © Il ne paroit pas perſuade juſqu'a 


preſent que cette junction puiſſe Etre neceſſaire cette anne, ni qu'il y a ap- 
parence d' aucune entrepriſe de la part des Etats Generaux contre lui.” 
« He does not appear perſuaded that this juncture can be neceſſary this 
year, or that there is an appearance of any enterprize on the part of the 
States General againſt him.“ 


Notwithſtanding this, Louis, in his letter to Barillon of 24 June, 1688, 
writes, that he is to keep his ſhips ready. The following paſlage in the 
letter, marks the vain-glorious character of that monarch. © Et Jai lieu 
de croire, que le ſeul bruit qui s' en repandra ſera ſuffiſant pour retenir le 
Prince d'Orange, et l'empecher de rien entreprendre.” „And I believe 
the report of this alone will be ſufficient to reſtrain the Prince of Orange, 
and prevent im from attempting any thing.” 


The looſeneſs of Albeville's diſpatches were calculated to continue the 
deception of James and his court. Barillon, on the 2d Auguſt, 1688, 
writes thus of them: „Il ne me paroit pas que ſa Majeſte Britannique 
ni ſes principaux miniſtres ſoient fort allarmez des avis de Monſ. le Mar- 
quis d'Albeville, n'y en ayant point d'aſſez circonſtantiẽ.“ e It does not 
appear to me that either his Britannick Majeſty or his principal miniſters 
are much alarmed with the informations of the Marquis of Albeville, 


none of them being circumſtantiate enough.” 
- 


E .N- 0D -4.©. 


Even the French court were little ſedulous to let James know all his 
danger, being probably not unwilling to ſee a family and civil war among 
the only powers they had to dread, though little deeming it was to end fo 
ſoon. Barillon got no accounts from his court of the extent of the Prince 
of Orange's preparations till the 12th of Auguſt, when Louis indeed gave 
him a full detail of them in a letter of that date, and charged him to beg 
James to prepare himſelf, « Par terre et par mer.“ By land and by ſea.” 


On the 23d and 26th of Auguſt, 1688, Barillon writes his court that 
James is at length come to believe in the Prince of Orange's intentions, 
and has deſired the French ſhips to be kept ready at Breſt for his aſſiſtance. 
Yet on the 3oth of Auguſt James had been brought back to his original 
ideas of ſecurity ; for Barillon, of that date, writes: * Il me dit qu'il 
avoit encore peine a croire que Monſ. le Prince d'Orange entreprit de 
faire une deſcente en ce pays ci.“ He (i. e. James) told me that he had 
{till difficulty to believe that the Prince of Orange could attempt making 
an invaſion upon this country.” 


On the 2d of September Barillon writes that he had adviſed James to 
ſend to Ireland for the troops which were there ; that James approved, but 
Sunderland made difficulties. He adds: Ce miniſtre paroit perſuade 
que le Prince d'Orange n'oſera entreprendre une deſcente.” “ This 
miniſter appears perſuaded that the Prince of Orange will not dare to 
attempt.an invaſion,” | | 


On the 6th of September Barillon writes thus of the incredulity of James 
and his court: Sa Majeſte Britannique et ſes principaux miniſtres ne 
croyent point que Monſ. le Prince q'Orange oſe faire une deſcente en 
Angleterre.” “ His Britannick Majeſty and his principal miniſters do 
not believe that the Prince of Orange dare make a landing in England.“ 


In this laſt letter Barillon informs Louis the XIVth, that James was 
willing the Iriſh troops ſhould come; but that Sunderland obhjected 
they would alarm England ; that they could not arrive in time enough if 
the Prince ſhould make an attempt; that Ireland ought not to be left de- 
fenceleſs, becauſe the Prince perhaps intended to land there; and that at 
any rate the conſent of parliament ought to be waited for. 
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Louis the XIVth being aſtoniſhed at the ſlumber of James, ſent over 
Bon Repos, one of his courtiers, on purpoſe to rouſe him to a ſenſe of 
his danger, to preſs him to recall his troops from Ireland for his defence, 
and to offer an inſtant junction of the French to the Engliſh fleet, Ba- 
rillon writes, on the gth September, that Bon Repos was arrived, and 
that the King had accepted the offer of the French fleet, and directed 
Lord Sunderland to take meaſures for its junction with his own. 


Yet, on the 13th of September, James loſt again the ſenſe of his danger 
for Barillon, of that date, writes: Sa Majeſte Britannique et ſes plus 
confidents miniſtres ne croyent pas que Monſ. le Prince d'Orange ait 
deſſein de tenter une deſcente en Angleterre dans la conjoncture preſente.“ 
* His Britannick Majeſty and his moſt confidential miniſters do not 
believe that the Prince of Orange has a deſign to attempt an invaſion of 
England in the preſent conjuncture.“ 


The following letter from Monſ. Barillon to his court, ſo late as the 


18th of September, ſhows to what a ſtrange degree King James was faſ- 
cinated by Lord Sunderland. | 


. Extrait d'une depiche de Mr, Barillon au Roi, 18 Septembre, 1688. 


1 J E regus avant hier au ſoir la depeche de votre Majeſte du 13 de ce 

mois, par un courrier expres ; j'allai a Vinſtant trouver le Roi d' An- 
gleterre, et lui dis, que ſur les derniers avis regus de Hollande votre 
Majeſte lui avoit voulu donner une nouvelle marque de fon amitiẽ, et de 
la part ſincere qu'elle prend a ce qui le touche; que cela Pavoit oblige 
de depecher un courrier expres, qui ne m'avoit rien apportẽ de nouveau. 
Le Roi d' Angleterre me temoigna tre fort ſenſible à ce que je lui dis, et 
ſans entrer en matiere ſur ce qui le regarde, il me demande ce que je ſavois 
de Paction des troupes de votre Majeſte : Je lui dis que votre Majeſte ne 
m'en mandoit rien, parcequ'il n'y avoit encore rien qu'elle peut ſavoir; 
mais que j'avois ordre de lui dire qu'il ſeroit le premier averti des rẽſolu- 
tions que votre Majeſtẽ prendra ſur les mouvemens que feront ſes enne- 
mis. Sa Majeſte entra enſuite dans la diſcuſſion des avis venus d' Hol- 
lande, et me dit que dans des affaires fi importantes il ne falloit rien 
negliger, mais que ſon opinion n'ttoit pas que Mr. le Prince d'Orange 


NN 


oſat entreprendre rien contre P Angleterre dans la conjoncture prẽſente; et 
qu'il n'y avoit pas apparence qu'il put engager les Etats Generaux en 
meme tems dans une guerre contre votre Majeſt« et contre lui; que ſon 
ſentiment meme n'etoit pas que les troupes des Etats entrepriſent rien qui 
peut ctre repute acte d'hoſtilitẽ, et qu? ainſi il ne ſeroit pas impoſſible que 
la guerre ne ſe fit pas ſitot, quoique les affaires paruſſent fort engagtes de 
part et d'autre. 


Pat eu enſuite un long entretien avec Milord Sonderland; ſon ſentiment 
eſt ſemblable a celui du Roi ſon maitre; ils ne croient ni Pun ni autre 
que Monſr. le Prince d'Orange ait deſſein de faire une deſcente en Angle- 
terre, et ils $'1maginent que s'il la fait, aucun homme qui ait quelque bien 
ne ſe declarera pour lui.” 


Tranſlation, 


Extraft of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th, September 
18, 1688.—The King and Lord Sunderland do not believe the Prince of 
Orange will make an attempt upon England. 


6 I RECEIVED the evening before laſt your Majeſty's diſpatch of the 
13th of this month by an expreſs; I went that inſtant to the King 
of England, and told him, that upon the laſt advices received from Hol- 
land, your Majeſty had wiſhed to give him a freſh mark of your friendſhip, 
and of the ſincere part you took in all that concerned him, and that this 
had obliged you todiſpatch a meſſenger expreſs, but who had brought me 
no accounts of any thing new. The King of England ſhewed himſelf very 
ſenſible of what I ſaid to him, and without entering into what regarded him- 
ſelf, he aſked me what I knew of the motion of your Majeſty's forces; I cold 
him your Majeſty had written nothing to me about it, becauſe there was no- 
thing which your Majeſty could as yet know; but that I had your orders to tell 
him he ſhould be the firſt to be informed of the reſolutions which your Ma- 
jeſty will take upon the motions of your enemies. His Majeſty then entered 
into a diſcuſſion of the advices come from Holland, and ſaid that in ſuch im- 
portant affairs nothing ought to be neglected, out that his opinion was the 
Prince of Orange did not dare to undertake any thing againſt England in 
the preſent conjuncture; and chat there was no appearance he could engage 
the States General in a war againſt your Majeſty and him at the ſame 
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time; that he even thought the troops of the States would not undertake 
any thing which might be conſidered as an act of hoſtility; and that there- 
fore it is poſſible the war may not be ſo ſoon, however far advanced 
the diſputes on both ſides may ſeem, 


I had afterwards a long converſation with Lord Sunderland ; his way 
of thinking is the ſame as the King his maſter's ; they neither of them 
believe that the Prince of Orange has any deſign to make a deſcent in 


England, and they imagine if he does, no man who has any property will 
declare for him.” 


On the 18th and 23d of September, and the 18th of October, 1688, 
Barillon writes, that King James was neglecting to ſend for the troops 
from Ireland. 


On the 18th of October Barilion writes, that the troops were at laſt or- 
dered, both from Ireland and Scotland : a period when it is plain that 
their march could only tend to leave theſe countries open, but not to join 
James in time enough to reſiſt the firſt impreſſions of the Prince of 
Orange. | | 


Barillon writes on the 25th of October, that James laid upon Sunder- 
land's counſels the blame of the diſavowal of d' Avaux's memorial, and 
the impriſonment of Skelton. 


But the groſſeſt of all Sunderland's artifices to deceive his maſter and 
Barillon, was his making a public profeſſion of the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, at a time when he knew the Prince of Orange was coming to Eng- 
land to remove all thoſe who profeſſed it, from all objects of ambition. 
Barillon gives the following account of this matter, 


Extrait d' une depiche de M. Barillon au Rey. 


Juillet 8, 1688. 
6 „ e Sonderland s'eſt declare ouvertement catholique; le Roy 
| d' Angleterre en a temoignẽ beaucoup de joie, et en a parls 
dans un conſeil tenu avec les principaux catholiques, comme d' une choſe 
utile a ſes affaires, et dont il tirera des avantages pour le ſucces de ſes 
deſſeins; quoique milord Sonderland fut deja dans le premier poſte, et 
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eut plus de part que perſonne a la confiance du Roy ſon maitre, ce qu'il 
vient de faire donne encore un nouvel Eclat a fa faveur, et augmente en ce 
pays cy Vopinion de ſon credit. Ce miniſtre m'a parte comme ne deſi- 
rant rien d' avantage que de meriter la protection de votre Majeſte, et 
d'en <tre aſſure, Il pretend a cet &gard redoubler ſes ſoins et ſon appli- 
cation a faire tout ce qu'il croira pouvoir convenir aux intereſts de votre 
Majefte, Au travers des eſperances que lui donne I' ctat preſent des 
affaires par la naiſſance d' une Prince de Galles, il connoit bien que c'eft 
toujours beaucoup hazarder pour I avenir de ſe declarer catholique dans 
un pays ou les loix faites contre eux ſubſiſtent encore; mais il a cru de- 
voir cette declaration premierement a fa conſcience, ayant ẽtẽ depuis long- 
tems perſuade que la ſeule veritable religion etoit la catholique; et outre 
cette conſideration qui a du étre la plus forte, il a voulu fermer la 
bouche a ſes ennemis, et leur 6ter tout pretexte de dire qu'il peut entrer 
quelque menagement dans ſa conduite pour le parti de M. le Prince 
d' Orange. On parle fort a la cour depuis deux jours de ce qu'a fait milord 
Sonderland; et on croit que ſa Majeſte Britannique s'en ſervira pour preſ- 
fer d' autres gens qui ſont attaches a lui de faire la meme choſe, Milord 
Sonderland n'a point fait de nouvelle abjuration de hereſie, P ayant faite 
My a plus d'un an entre les mains du Pere Pitres.“ 


7 ranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the X IVth.—Lord Sunder- 
land's reaſons for the public declaration of his Popery. 


July 8, 1688. 


64 | Bras Sunderland has openly declared himſelf a catholic ; the King 

of England expreſſed a great joy at it, and has ſpoken of it in a 
council held of the principal catholicks, as a circumſtance uſeful to his 
affairs, and from which advantages will be drawn for the ſucceſs of his 
deſigns ; although Lord Sunderland was already in the firſt employment, 
and had a greater ſhare than any perſon in his maſter's confidence, what 
he has done gives ſtill a new luſtre to his favour, and augments in this 
country the opinion of his credit. This miniſter ſpoke to me as if he 
deſired nothing more than to deſerve your Majeſty's protection, and to 
be aſſured of it. Upon this conſideration he propoſes to redouble his care 
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and his application to do whatever he believes may be ſuitable to your 
Majeſty's intereſts. Notwithſtanding his hopes from the preſent ſtate of 
affairs by the birth of a Prince of Wales, he well knows, that he riſks 
much for the future, by declaring himſelf a catholic in a country, where 
the laws made againſt them are ſtill in being ; but he thought he owed 
the declaration of his religion, firſt to his conſcience, he having been long 
perſuaded that the only true religion was the catholic ; and beſides this 
conſideration, which ought to be the ſtrongeſt, he was willing to ſhut the 
mouths of his enemies, and take from them all pretence of ſaying there 
could be any reſerve in his conduct in favour of the Prince of Orange's 
party. What Lord Sunderland has done has been much ſpoken of at 


court theſe two days, and *tis thought his Britannic Majeſty will make uſe 


of it to preſs other perſons who are attached to him, to do the ſame thing. 
Lord Sunderland has made no new abjuration of hereſy, having done it 
more than a year ago in the preſence of father Petre.” 


The following paſſage from Lord Dartmouth's notes upon Burnet's 
hiſtory, gives an inſtance of the affectation of zeal for James by which 
Lord Sunderland endeavoured to deceive others as well as that Prince. 
The period to which it relates, is the birth of the Prince of Wales, 


The old Earl of Bradford told me he dined in a great deal of com- 


| pany at the Earl of Sunderland's, who declared publicly, that they were 


now ſure of their game; for it would be an eaſy matter to have a houſe 
of commons to their minds, and there was nothing elſe could reſiſt them. 
Lord Bradford aſked him if they were as ſure of the houſe of lords, for 
he believed they would meet with more oppoſition there than they expec- 
ted. Lord Sunderland turned to Lord Churchill who ſat next him, and 


in a very loud ſhrill voice, cried, O Silly, why your troop of guards 
ſhal: be called to the houle of lords.“ 


Lord Sunderland concluded all his hypocriſy by pretending to aſk re- 
fuge in I 'rance, at a time when he had reſolved to take it in Holland. 


Barillon writes on the 7th of October, that Sunderland told him he 
would be ruined if the Prince of Orange ſucceeded ; and that he had 
applied to him for a refuge in France. He writes on the 6th of Novem- 
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ber, that Sunderland had renewed his application, and that he, Barillon, 
had promiſed him a retreat in France, 


— — 


But though thoſe around King James were by means of Lord Sunder- 
land's having the command of the foreign correſpondence, kept in the 
dark as to the preparations of the Prince of Orange, there were not 
wanting men of honour to warn him of the miſchiefs which his ideas of 
bier power would bring upon him. Lord Dartmouth's manuſcript 
notes on Burnet, contain the following paſſage, 


P. 590. Not long before his (Biſhop Morley's) death (for he then kept 
his chamber) my father carried me with him to Farnham caſtle. I was not 
above twelve years old, but remember the Biſhop talked much of the duke, 
and concluded with deſiring my father to tell him from him, that if ever he 
depended upon the doctrine of non-reſiſtance he would find himſelf de- 
ceived, for there were very few of that opinion, though there were not 
many of the Church of England that thought proper to contradict it in 
terms, but was very ſure they would in practice. My father told me he 
had frequently put King James in mind of Morley's laſt meſſage to him, 
though to very little purpoſe : for all the anſwer was, that the biſhop was a 
very good man but grown old and timorous,” 


— 


While tempeſts were on all hands gathering around King James, he 
intereſted himſelf only in reconciling the King of France with the holy 
ſee, and in the fate of a war againſt the infidels, 


While the Prince of Orange was in the heart of his kingdom, 
Barillon writes to his court on the 22d of November, that James had ſent 
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for him with joy to inform him of a letter he had received from Lord 


Thomas Howard, to let him know that the Tops had accepted his medi- 
ation in the affair of Franchiſes. 


The following letters (except a * already printed concerning the re- 
call of the Dutch troops) are the laſt which King James wrote to tlie 
Prince of Orange. They come down ſo low as the 17th of September, 
and to the end are full of the other folly of a war againſt the infidels. 
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It is obſervable however, of all theſe letters after the Prince's refuſal 
to part with the Britiſh troops in the Dutch ſervice, that the expreſſion of 
his aſſurance of kindneſs at the end of the letters is changed, For whereas 
his former way of giving that aſſurance, was by ſaying he would be as 
kind to the Prince “ as the Prince could deſire,” he now ſays, © as the 
Prince could expect.“ The letters are in King William's box. 


King James to the Prince of Orange. — Deſires peace in Europe. 


Whitehall, Jan. 10, 1688. 

00 1 Had not yours of the 12th till this day, and know not by what acci- 
dent thoſe letters which were written the poſt after were here two 

days ſooner. I ſee you apprehend ſome things which have been tranſacted. 
lately, may cauſe trouble in Europe. No body defires more the continuance. 
of the peace than I do. It has been a treaſury day with me, and is now ſo 


late that I can ſay no more, than that you ſhall ſtill ind me as kind to 
you as you can deſire.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange,—He is againſt peace with the Turks. 


Whitehall, April 3, 1688. 


ec WII ENI came from hunting yeſterday, I received yours of the 

7th, and find by it, you have as ill weather, and that the ſpring 
is as backward with you, as it is here, and had a very cold hunting of 
it abroad. There 1s very little news ſtirring here, all things being very 
quiet, and I hope will continue fo, not only in this country, but on your 
ſide of the ſea alſo, I mean in Chriſtendom ; for if there ſhould be peace 
with the Turks, I fear a war would break out in ſome part or other of 


Europe. I have no more to ſay to you now, but that you ſhall find me 
as kind as you can expect, 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. About the weather and a fruit ſeaſon. 


Whitehall, May 11, 1688. 
2 M* going to Chatham on Tueſday laſt hindred me from writing to 
you by that day's poſt, to let you know I had received yours of 
the 11th, I found my ſhips and ſtores in very good condition, and choſe 
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one of the new three rates, to be fitted out to carry the Queen Dowazer, 


when ſhe goes for Portugal. I came back hither yeſterday morning, and 


found the Queen had not been well, and was in ſome fears of coming be- 
fore her time, but God be thanked ſhe was very well all day yeſterday, 
and continues ſo now, ſo that I hope ſhe will go out her full time. The 
weather is now very ſeaſonable, and there is like to be great ſtore of 
fruit this year, I have no more to ſay, but that you ſhall find me as kind 
to you as you can expect. | 

For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. Likes the T urkiſh war, 
Whitehall, May 15, 1688. 


4 Have received yours of the 18th, by the which I find the Earl of Suſſex * 


was gone from the Hague, and had been with you on board the 
ſhips which were before Scheveling, which muſt needs have been a new 
and pleafing ſight to one who lives ſo far from the ſea. I am now ſet- 
ting out my ſummer guard, though there will be little for them to do, 
except the French who are gone, or agoing to Algiers, oblige thoſe peo- 
ple to make peace with them, and then of courſe they muſt fall out 
with me, though they have already war with you. For my part, I conti- 
nue ſtill of the mind I was, and will endeavour to ſupport the peace of 
Chriſtendom, that the Emperor and Venetian may proſecute the war 
againſt the Turks. I intend to have a camp as uſual at Hounſlow the 
beginning of next month, which is all I have to ſay, but that you 
ſhall find me as kind to you as you can expect.” 


King James's Queen to the Prince of Orange.—An apology for not writing 
to him. | 
St. James's, May 19. 
4 Am ſo aſhamed to have been ſo long without anſwering your oblig- 
ing letter, that I know not what to ſay for myſelf. I well believe 
you know me too well to ſuſpect it want of kindneſs, and therefore I hope 
you will think it as it was, want of time, or at the worſt a little lazineſs, 


which being confeſſed, I hope will be excuſed, for elſe I did long to re- 
O Oo 2 
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turn you a thouſand thanks, as I do now for your kind wiſhes, which 1 


hope you will continue, and believe that I am with all ſincerity truly 


yours, 


M. R.“ 
King James to the Prince of Orange. Common news. 


Whitehall, May 29, 1688. 


M I Have received yours of the firſt of June, and am of the opinion that 

the Algerines will not break with me, unleſs they make peace with 
you, for they do not care to have to do with both of us at once : the Queen 
Dowager being reſolved not to go for Portugal, will ſave me the charge 
of a great third rate I was fitting out for her, and the continuing out 


of ſome other ſhips longer than I had at firſt deſigned them. The Queen 


was let blood this morning, having a great cold and being ſomewhat 
feveriſh ; ſhe is now better than ſhe was, and I hope will be quite well to- 
morrow. I have not time to ſay more, but that you ſhall find me as kind 
to you as you can expect. 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 
King James to the Prince of Orange. Anxious about the Turkiſh war. 


Whitehall, June 8, 1688. 


66 I Have had yours of the 11th, and am afraid that the death of the 


Elector of Cologne, may in time cauſe ſome diſturbance, 1 
ſhould be glad it did not, being ſtill deſirous there ſhould be no war 
amongſt Chriſtians. And by letters of the 2d of May, from my am- 
baſſador at Conſtantinople, I am informed that the Turk can have no 
conſiderable army in the field this year, by reaſon of the great diſorders 
they have had amongſt themſelves; ſo that the Imperialiſts have a fair 
opportunity of taking Belgrade this ſummer, I intended to have ſaid 
more, but it is ſo late that I cannot, and ſo muſt end, which I do 
with aſſuring you of my being as kind to you as you can expect. 


For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


4 
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King James to the Prince of Orange.—The Prince of Wales born.—The 
Turkiſh and Algerine war. 


St. James's, June 12, 1688. 

* 6 & H E Queen was, God be thanked, ſafely delivered of a ſonne 

on Sunday morning a little before ten; ſhe has been very well 
ever ſince, but the child was ſomewhat ill this laſt night of the wind and 
ſome gripes, but is now, bleſſed be God, very well again, and like to 
have no returns of it, and is a very ſtrong boy. Laſt night I received 
yours of the 18th, and hope by this the campaign is well begun towards Bel- 
grade, I expect every day to hear what the French fleet has done at Algiers, 
having heard they were juſt arrived before that place. *Tis late, and I have 
not time to ſay more, but that you ſhall find me to be as kind to you as 
you can expect. 

For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. — Sorry for the flowneſs of the Turkiſh war. 


St. James's, July 13, 1688. 

2 1 HAVE had yours of the 13th, and am ſorry things go on ſo ſlowly 

in Hungary; the Duke of Loraine's having been indiſpoſed has been 
very advantageous to the Turk. I came back laſt night from Windfor, 
after having hunted there. This next week I intend ro go down to the 
buoy of the Nore, to ſee the ſmall ſquadron of ſhips I have out, having or- 
dered them to come thither for that purpoſe z and about the 24th of this 
month intend for Windſor, to ſtay there the remaining part of the ſummer. 
My troops are ſtill encamped at Hounſlow, When Mr. Zuliſten goes back 
he will give you an account of them. I have not time to ſay more, but 
that you {hall find me as kind to you as you have reaſon to expect. 

For my ſonne, the Frince of Orange,” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. A dry anſwer to the Prince's congratu- 
lation on the birth of the young Prince. 


St. James's, July 22d, 1688. 
* HAVE had yours by M. Zuleſtein, and who has, as well as your 
letter, aſſured me of the part you take on the birth of my ſon z and 
would not let him return without writing to you by him, to aſſure you 
1 ſhall always be as kind to you as you can with reaſon expect.” 
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King Tames's Queen to the Prince of Orange.—On the ſame ſubjeBt. 


St. James's, July 24th, 1688. 
1 HE compliments Mr. Zuliſtein made me from you, and the 
letter he brought me are ſo obliging, that I know not which way 
to begin to give you thanks for it. I hope he will help me to aſſure you 
that I am very ſenſible of it, and that I eſteem and deſire nothing more 
than the continuance of your friendſhip, which I am ſure ſhall always de- 
ſerve one way mine, by being with all the ſincerity imaginable truly yours, 


M. R.” 
King James to the Prince of Orange. Ihe Turkiſh war. 


Windſor, Auguſt 31, 1688. 
" I HAVE received yours of the 3oth from Loo, and by it find you 
had had the good news of the Elector of Bavaria's having paſſed the 
Sane, and, I hope, the next letters from that army will bring the news of the 
taking of Belgrade. When the Emperor is once maſter of that place and 


Gradiſca, he will have a very good frontier towards the Turks. This place 


of itſelf affords little news, for *tis none now to tell you when the parliament 
is to meet, and till then we are to expect what news we have from your 
ſide of the water, I ſhall now ſay no more, but that you ſhall find me as 
kind to you as you can expect. 

For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.“ 


King James's laſt letter to the Prince of Orange. —The ſame ſubject. 


Windſor, September 17, 1688. 
2 1 H AVE received yours of the 17th from the Hague, by which I find 
you were come back thither from a voyage you had made into Ger- 


many, to ſpeak with ſome of the Princes there. I was very glad to hear, 
by an expreſs which came to the Spaniſh ambaſſador here, of the taking of 
Belgrade, which, with the taking of Gradiſka, will ſecure the Emperor's 
conquelts in thoſe parts. I am ſorry there is ſo much likelihood of war 
upon the Reyn; nobody wiſhing more the peace of Chriſtendom than 
myſelf, I intend to go tomorrow to London, and the next day to Chatham, 
to ſee the condition of the new batteries I have made in the Medway, 
and my ſhips which are there. The Queen and my ſonne are to be at 
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London on Thurſday, which is all I ſhall ſay, but that you ſhall find me 
as kind to you as you can expect. 
For my ſonne, the Prince of Orange.“ 


em A — 


James's diſavowal of d'Avaux's memorial at the Hague, and the impri- 
ſonment of Skelton, who had ſuggeſted it, provoked the pride of Louis, 
and he left James to his fate, The following letter from Louis to Barillon 


both ſhews his pique, and gives full evidence that there was no formal 


treaty between Louis and James. 


Lettre du Roy d Mr. Barillon, Septembre 30, 1688. 


66 


precautions que le Roy d' Angleterre prend pour ſe garantir d'une 
deſcente du Prince d'Orange en Angleterre , et je ſuis bien aiſe d'apprendre 
qu'il ne neglige rien pour faire repentir ce Prince d'une ſi injuſte entrepriſe; 
mais je ſuis d' autant plus ſurpris de toutes les demarches que le dit Roy 
fait à Londres et à la Haye pour faire voir qu'il n'a aucune part à la decla- 


ration que le Sicur d Avaux a faite par mes ordres aux Etats Genet aux. Il 


ne doit pas douter que ſi quelque choſe eſt capable de detourner le Prince 
d'Orange de paſſer en Angleterre, c'eſt Pintereſt que je temoigne prendre à 
tout ce qui regarde le dit Roy; et qu'encore qu'il n'y ait pas de traite de 
ſignẽ entre moi et lui, neanmoins les liaiſons de convenance en ont forme 
depuis ſon avenement à la couronne une plus ẽtroĩte que ſi elle avoit ẽtẽ 
ſtipulee par un traité ſolemnel; et dailleurs quelque moyen que Paie de 
repouſſer par mes ſeules forces tous mes ennemis, je ſerai toujours bien aiſe 
que les Princes qui auront quelqu' affection pour ma couronne declarent 
la guerre à mes ennemis ſans que je les en recherche; en fin de quelque 
cõte qu'on examine les declarations que le Roy d' Angleterre a faites ſur 
ce ſujet aux Etats GEneraux, on y reconnoitra toujours une foibleſſe ca- 
pable d'encourager le Prince d' Orange dans ſes pernicieux deſſeins. 


Papprouve auſſi la maniere dont vous avez parlẽ au Roy. d' Angleterre, 
et au Comte Sonderland touchant le rappel du Sieur Skelton ; cet envoyẽ 
meritoit plutot une recompenſe qu'une diſgrace auſſi eclatante que celle 
d'un fi, prompt retour en Angleterre pour y aller rendre compte de ſes 
actions. Sur ce, &c.“ 1 
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Letter from Louis the XIVth to Mr. Barillon.— Is piqued by James's diſa- 
vowing d' Avaux's memorial,—No formal treaty between James and Louis. 


September 30, 1688. 

2 M. Barillon, Your letter of the 23d of this month informs me of 

the precautions the King of England takes to guard himſelf 
againſt an invaſion by the Prince of Orange in England ; and I am very 
glad to learn that he neglects nothing to make that Prince repent of fo 
unjuſt an enterprize ; but I am, on that account, the more ſarpriſed at all 
the ſteps the ſaid King takes at London and the Hague, to ſhew that he 
had no part in the declaration which the Sieur d'Avaux made by my or- 
ders to the States General. He ought not to doubt that if any thing is ca- 
pable to divert the Prince of Orange from paſſing into England, it is the 
intereſt which I ſhew I take in all that regards the ſaid King; and 
though there is no treaty ſigned between me and him, nevertheleſs the ties 


of agreement ſince his coming to the throne, have formed a more ſtrict one 


than if ſtipulated by a formal treaty; and moreover, whatever means 
I may have to repel, with my forces alone, all my enemies, I ſhall always 


be very glad that the Princes who have any affection for my crown, ſhould 


ſhew hoſtility to my enemies without my aſking it of them ; in ſhort, in 
whatever light the declarations which the King of England has made to the 
States General are examined, there will always be found a weakneſs capable 
of encouraging the Prince of Qrange in his firſt deſigns. 


I approve alſo of the manner in which you have talked to the King of 
England and the Earl of Sunderland concerning the recall of Mr. Skelton , 
this Envoy rather deſerves a recompence, than a diſgrace ſo public asthat 
of being 9 to return immediately to England to give an account of 
his actions.“ 


King James to his des hour complained of his enemies for 1 
that there was a formal treaty between him and France, and aſſumed 
merit from his innocence of the charge: a ſtrong inſtance how the mind of 
man may impoſe upon itſelf. Many papers in this Appendix ſhew that the 
connexion was ſtricter between him and Louis than any formal treaty 


could create; and the words of Louis in this laſt letter, prove that Louis 
thought ſo, 
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-- Amongſt Lord Dartmouth's notes on Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory there is 
is following one. 


Page 783. The Duke of Chandos told me, as a thing he knew to be 
true, that the King of France wrote to King James to let him know that he 
had certain intelligence that the deſign was upon England, and that he 
would immediately beſiege Maſtrick, which would hinder the States from 
parting with any of their force for ſuch an expedition, but the ſecret muſt 
be kept inviolable from any of the miniſters. Soon after the States ordered 
ſix thouſand men to be ſent to Maſtrick, upon which the King of France 
deſired to know of King James if he had revealed it to any body, for he 
himſelf had to none but Louyois, and if he had betrayed him ſhould treat 
him accordingly. King James's anſwer was, that he never told it to any 
body but Lord Sunderland, who he was very ſure was too much in his 


| intereſt to have diſcovered it. Upon which the King of France ſaid, he 


ſaw plainly that King James was a man cut out for deſtruction, ans there 
was no poſſibility of helping him.” 5 


The Earl of Herdwicke was ſo obliging as to give me the following 


curious notes from the Princeſs Anne's letters to her ſiſter, which were 
taken from the * by the late Doctor Birch. | 


Dod. Birch's notes ber the Princeſs Anne's letters to ber fiſter. 
Cockpit, Dec. 29, 1687. 


hs GORRY, peagls hore, taken ſuch pains to give ſo ill a character of 
Lady Churchill... . I believe there is nobody in the world has better 


notions of religion than ſhe has. It is true, ſhe is not ſo ſtrift as ſome are, 


nor does not keep ſuch a buſtle with religion; which I confeſs, I think, is 


never the worſe, for one ſees ſo many ſaints meer devils, that if one be a 


good Chriſtian, the leſs ſhew one makes, it is the better in my opinion. 


Then, as for moral principles, it is impoſſible to have better ; and with- 
out that, all the lifting up of hands and eyes, and going often to church, 

will prove but a very lame devotion. One thing more I muſt ſay for her, 
which is, that ſhe has a true ſenſe of the doctrine of our church, and ab- 
hors all the principles of the church of Rome; ſo that as to this parti- 


cular, I aſſure you ſhe will never change. The fame thing, 1 will venture. 
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now I am on this ſubject, to ſay for her Lord; for though he is a very 
faithful ſervant to the King, and that the King is very kind to him, and, 


I believe, he will always obey the King in all things that are conſiſtent 


with religion; yet rather than change that, I dare ſay, he will loſe all his 
places, and all that he has. 

K. once talks to her upon religion, upon occaſion of ber talking to 
ſome lady, or looking another way, when a prieſt ſaid grace at the King's 
table. 

Report of Lord Treaſurer's being to be put out of his place. The 
King tells her that this morning. 

Lord Treaſurer told me the other day, the King commanded kim to 
hear a diſpute ; and that he heard one between two of their prieſts, and 


Dr. Jane and Dr. Patrick of our ſide; and by it, that he was the more 
confirmed of the truth of our religion.” 


N 10, 1687.8. 


40 ARAI D to ſend a letter by Mr. d' Albeville, he having always had 


a very odd character.— He has always been counted a y, that you 


may have a care of him, 


Lord Tyrconnel is going tomorrow. 
Very ſorry that the King encourages people of that e ſo * 
Lord Clarendon, as to his own affairs, has been a very ill manager, 


which I cannot help being ſorry for on my mother's account ; for as for 
himſelf, he has not behaved himſelf ſo well to me as I think he had reaſon, 


nor no more indeed has any of that family, which one may think. a little 
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* L AM ſorry the king encourages the Papiſts ſo much; and I think it 

is very much to be feared, that the deſire the King has to take off 
the Teſt, and all other laws againſt them, is only Free to bring in 
Popery. | f 

I am ſorry the King relies ſo much upon Lord Sunderland and Lord 

Godolphin ; for every body knows, that once they were as great enemies 
as any he had, and their own hearts can only tell what converts they are. 
As for the ard of them, by all outward appearance, he muſt be a great 
knave (if I may uſe that expreſſion of a nuniſter) for he goes on fiercely 
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for hh intereſts of the Papiſts, and yet goes to no church, and has made 
no public declaration of his religion, whatever it is. I fear he has not 
much of any. All we can do in theſe matters, is to pray to God to open 
the King's eyes, and to order all things for the beſt, that this PO nation 
may not be overthrown by Popery. 


The Cockpit, March 13, 1687-8. 
6 T HIS. letter going by ſure hands, I will now venture to write my 
mind very freely to you. 

Denied the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her ſiſter this ſpring, though the King 
gave her leave when ſhe firſt aſked it. Imputes this to Lord Sunderland, for 
the King truſts him with every thing; and he going on ſo fiercely for the 
intereſt of the Papiſts, is afraid you ſhould be told a true character of him. 

You may remember, I have once before ventured to tell you, that I 
thought Lord Sunderland a very ill man, and I am more confirn,_;d every 
day in that opinion, Every body knows how often this man turned back- 
wards and forwards in the late King's time; and now, to complete all his 
virtues, he is working with all his might to bring in Popery, He is per- 
petually with the prieſts, and ſtirs up the King to do things faſter than I 
believe he would of himſelf. Things are come to that paſs now, that, if 
chey go on ſo much longer, I believe, in a little while, no Proteſtant will 
be able to live here, | 

The King has never ſaid a word to me about religion ſince 40 time 1 
told you of; but I expect every minute, and am reſolved to undergo 
any thing rather than change my religion. Nay, if it ſnould come to ſuch 
ex tremities, I will chuſe to live on alms rather than change. 1 

This worthy Lord does not go publicly to maſs, but hears it privately 
at a prieſts chamber, and never lets any body be there, but a ſervant 
of his. | 
His lady too, is as extraordinary in her kind; for ſhe is a 8 
diſſembling, falſe woman; but ſhe has ſo fawning and endearing a way, 
that ſhe will deceive any body at firſt, and it is not poſſible to find out all 
her ways in a little time. She cares not at what rate ſhe lives, but never 
pays any body, She will cheat, though it be for a little. Then ſhe has 
had her gallants, though may be not ſo many as ſome ladies here; and 
with all theſe good qualities, ſhe is a conſtant church woman; ſo that to 
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outward appearance one would take her for a ſaint, and to hear her talk, 
you would think ſhe were a very good Proteſtant ; but ſhe is as much one 
as the other ; for it is certain that her Lord does nothing without her. 
One thing there is, which I forgot to tell you, about this noble Lord, 
which is, that it is thought, if every thing does not go as he would have it, 
that he will pick a quarrel with the court, and fo retire, and by that means 
it is poſſible he will think he makes his court to you. 

There is one thing about yourſelf, which I cannot help giving my opi- 
nion in, which is, that if the King ſhould deſire you and the Prince of 
Orange to come over to make him a viſit, I think it would be better (if 
you can make any handſome excuſe) not to do it; for though I dare ſwear 
the King could have no thought againſt either of you, yet ſince people 
can ſay one thing, and do another, one cannot help being afraid; if either 
of you ſhould come, I ſhould be very glad to ſee you ; but really if you or 
the Print ſhould come, I ſhould be frightened out of my wits for fear any 
harm ſhould happen to either of you.” 


| The Cockpit, March 14, 1687-8: 
wy T< Cannot help thinking Manſell's Wife's (i. e. the Queen) great belly 
is a little ſuſpicious. It is true indeed, ſhe is very big, but ſhe 
looks better than ever ſhe did, which is not uſual; for people when they 
are ſo far gone, for the moſt part, look very ill: beſides, tis very odd, that 
the Bath, that all the beſt Doctors thought would do her a great deal of 
harm, ſhould have had ſo very good effect fo ſoon, as that ſhe ſhould prove 
with child from the firſt minute ſhe and Manſell met, after her coming from 
thence, Her being ſo poſitive it will be a fon, and the principles of that 
religion being ſuch, that they will ſtick at nothing, be it never ſo wicked, 
if it will promote their intereſt, give ſome cauſe to fear there may be foul 
play intended. I will do all I can to find it out, if it be ſo; and if I 
ſhould make any diſcovery, you ſhall be ſure to have an account of it.“ 


* 


The Cockpit, March 20, 1687-8. 
** TJ HOPE you will inſtruct Bentley, what you would have your friends 
U do do, if any alteration ſhould come, as it is to be feared there will, 
| | eſpecially if Manſell has a ſon, which I conclude he will, there being fo 
i! much reaſon to believe it is a falſe belly. For methinks, if it were not, 
there having been ſo many ſtories and jeſts made about it, ſhe ſhould, to 
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convince the world, make either me, or ſome of my friends feel her 


belly ; but quite contrary, whenever one talks of her being with child, 


ſhe looks as if ſhe were afraid one ſhould touch her. And whenever 
have happened to be in the room, as ſhe has been undreſſing, ſhe has 


always gone in the next room, to put on her ſmock. Theſe things give 
me ſo much juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, that I believe, when ſhe is brought 
to bed, no body will be convinced *tis her child, except it prove a daughter. 
For my part, I declare I ſhall not, except I ſee the child and ſhe parted, 

I can't end my letter without telling you, that Rogers's wife (i. e. Lady 


Sunderland) plays the hypocrite more than ever; for ſhe goes to Sr. 


Martin's, morning and afternoon (becauſe there are not people enough to 
ſee her at Whitehall chapel), and is half an hour before other people 
come, and halt an hour after every body is gone, at her private devotions. 
She runs from church to church after the famouſeſt preachers, and keeps 
ſuch a clatter with her devotions, that it really turns one's ſtomach. Sure 
there never was a couple ſo well matched, as ſne and her good huſband; 
for as ſhe is throughout in all her actions the greateſt jade that ever was, 
ſo is he the ſubtilleſt workingeſt villain, that is on the face of the earth.“ 


The Cockpit, March 26, 1688. 
King angry with the knnen of Orange for having taken Lord Coote 
into her family. 


Richmond, April 11, 1688. 
Account of her manner of life. 
a +7 The Cockpit, April 29, 1688, 
Firmneſs to her religion. : 
" I Abhor the principles of the Church of Rome as much as it is 


poſſible for any to do, and I as much value the doctrine of the 


Church of England. And certainly there is the greateſt reaſon in the 
world to do ſo, for the doctrine of the Church of Rome is wicked and 
dangerous, and directly contrary to the Scriptures z and their ceremonies, 


moſt of them, plain downright idolatry.” 


Richmond, May 9, 1688. 


« HF the King s proceedings againſt the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
By this, one may eaſily gueſs, what one is to hope for hence- 
forward—ſince the prieſts have fo much power with the King as to make 
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him do things ſo directly againſt the laws of the land, and indeed con- 
trary to his own promiſes. It is a melancholy proſpect that all we of the 
Church of England have. All the ſectaries may now do what they pleaſe. 
Every one has the free exerciſe of their religion, on purpoſe, no doubt, to 
ruin us, which, I think, to all impartial judges is very plain. For my 
part, 1 expect every minute to be ſpoke to, about my gn and won- 
der very much I have heard nothing of it yet. 
. This laſt honour the King has conferred on Lord FED? will, 

I doubt not, make him drive on our deſtruction with more haſte. His Lady 
too, is now in all appearance like to be a favourite with the Queen; for 
now, that Lady Rocheſter is dead, there is nobody to put the Queen in 
mind, often, how ill a woman Lady Sunderland is. Though the Queen 
of late had no good opinion of Lady Rocheſter; yet the truth ſhe told 
of Lady Sunderland, did certainly keep her from growing great with the 
Queen while ſhe lived. But now ſhe is dead, Lady Sunderland, what 
with her fawning inſinuating way, and the court her Lord makes to the 
Queen, is to be feared will grow in great favour; and then no doubt ſhe 
will play the devil, for ſhe has no religion, though ſhe pretends to a 
great deal; and fo ſhe is great, ſhe cares not who ſhe ruins. And to 
ſay truth, ſhe does not want wit nor cunning, and that, with her ill na- 
ture together, may make her capable of doing a great deal of miſchief, 
The Queen, you muſt know, is of a very proud haughty humour; and 
though ſhe pretends to hate all form and ceremony, yet one ſees, that thoſe 
that make their court that way, are very well thought of. She declares 
always, that ſhe loves ſincerity, and hates flattery ; but when the groſſeſt 
flattery in the world is ſaid to her face, ſhe ſeems extremely well pleaſed 
with it. It really is enough to turn one's ſtomach, to hear what things 
are ſaid to her of that kind, and to ſee how mightily ſhe is ſatisfied with 
it, All theſe ways Lady Sunderland has in perfection, to make her court 
to her. She is now much oftener with the Queen than ſhe uſed to be. 

It is a fad, and a very uneaſy thing to be forced to live civilly, and as 
it were freely, with a woman that one knows hates one, and does all ſhe 
can to undo every body ; which ſhe certainly does, 

One thing, I muſt ſay of the Queen, which is, that ſhe is the moſt 
hated in the world of all ſorts of people; for every body believes, that 
ihe preſſes. the King to be more violent than he would be of himſelf ; 
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which is not unlikely; for ſhe is a very great bigot in her way; and 
one may ſee by her, that ſhe hates all Proteſtants. All Ladies of qua- 
lity ſay, ſhe is ſo proud, that they don't care to come oftener than they 
mult needs, juſt out of mere duty. And indeed, ſhe has not ſo great 
a court, as ſhe uſed to have. She pretends to have a great deal of kind- 
neſs for me; but J doubt it is not real; for I never ſee proofs of it, 
but rather the contrary. 

Apprehends that the King will ſpeak to her about religion, when che 
Prince goes to Denmark. at the end of the month. * 


The Cockpit, June 18, 1688. 
ic M* dear ſiſter can't imagine the concern and vexation I have been in; 


that I ſhould be ſo unfortunate to be out of town when the 
Queen was brought to bed, for I ſhall never now be ſatisfied, whether the 
child be true or falſe. It may be it is our brother, but God only knows, 


for ſhe never took care to ſatisfy the world, or give people any demonſtra- 
tion of it. It is wonderful, if ſhe had really been with child, that nobody 
was ſuffered to feel it ſtir, but Madam Mazarin, and lady Sunderland, 
who are people that nobody will give credit to, If out of her pride, ſhe 
would not have let me touch her, methinks it would have. been very na- 
tural for her ſometimes, when ſhe has been undreſſing, to have let Mrs. 
Roberts, as it were by chance have ſeen her belly ; but inſtead of en- 
deavouring to give one any ſatisfaction, ſhe has always been very ſhy both 


to her and me. The great buſtle that was made about her lying in at 


Windſor, and then reſolving all of a ſudden to go to St. James's, which is 


much the propereſt place to act ſuch a cheat in; and Mr. Turone's lying 


in the bed-chamber that night ſhe fell in labour, and none of the family 


beſides being removed from Whitehall, are things, that give one great 


cauſe to be ſuſpicious. But that, which to me ſeems the plaineſt thing in 


the world, is, her being brought to bed two days after ſhe heard of my coming 


to town, and ſaying that the child was come at the full time, when every 


body. knows, by her own reckoning, that ſhe ſhould have gone a month. 


longer. After all this, *tis poſſible it may be her child ; but where one 
believes it, a thouſand do not. For my part, except they do give very 
plain demonſtrations, which is almoſt impoſſible now, I ſhall ever be of 
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the number of unbelievers. I don't find that people are at all diſheartens 


ed, but ſeem all of a mind, which is a very comfortable thing at ſuch a 


time as this. 


All the time the biſhops were in the Tower, every body flocked to ſee 
them; and there was great joy at their coming out. As many Lords as 
could without falling into a premunire, intended to petition the King, but 
their not having done it yet, makes me fear they will ſtay till *tis too late. 
One cannot help having a thouſand fears and melancholy thoughts ; but 
whatever changes may happen, you ſhall ever find me firm to my religion, 
and faithfully yours.” 


Windſor, June 22, 1688. 
cc Hine heard, that in Scotland every body has taken new com- 
miſſions for their places, without taking the Teſt, and thinking 
it of very great conſequence, becauſe all that has been done there, has 
been but a fore- runner of what in a ſhort time has been done here, I 
thought myſelf obliged to ſend one a purpoſe to give you notice of it, 
as ſoon as it was poſſible, that you may, if you can, do ſomething to put 
a ſtop to it, before it is gone too far; for I am wholly of your mind, that 
in taking away the Teſt, and Penal laws, they take away our religion ; 
and if that be done, farewell all happineſs ;' for when once the Papiſts have 
every thing in their hands, all we poor Proteſtants have but diſmal times 
to hope for. Though we agree in theſe matters, yet I can't help fearing, 
that you are not of my opinion in other things, becauſe you never 
anſwered me to any thing that I have ſaid of Rogers, nor of Manſell's 
wike. 5 


The Cockpit, July 1 1688. 
0 HE Prince of Wales has been ill theſe three or four days; and if 


he has been ſo bad as ſome people ſay, I believe it will not be 
long before he is an angel in heaven. 


You will not have many more letters from me, from hence, this ſum- 
mer; for I intend next week, an it pleaſe God, to go to Tunbridge, which 
the doctors tell me is the beſt thing I can do to hinder me from miſ- 


carrying, when I am with child ggain. I confeis I am very glad I am. 
adviſed to go thither, for it is very uneaſy to me to be with people, that 
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every moment of one's life one muſt be diſſembling · with, and put on a 
face of joy, when one's heart has more cauſe to ake; and the Papiſts are 


all ſo very inſolent, that it is inſupportable living with them. There is no 
remedy but patience; but you may eaſily imagine, as the world goes 
now, to a ſincere mind, the court muſt be very diſagreeable. 

This going with the packet-boat, I ſhall not write to you, by to-mor- 
row's poſt. | 


Queſtions ſent by the Princeſs of Orange, to the Princeſs Anne of Denmark. 


July 21, 1688. 
o_ . e the Queen deſired at any time any of the Ladies, in 
particular the Princeſs of Denmark, to feel her belly, 
ſince ſne thought herſelf quick; and who thoſe ladies are; and when that 
was, whether in the beginning of her being quick, or of late? 

2. Whether the milk that, as is ſaid, was in the Queen's breaſts, was 
ſeen by many, or conducted in a myſtery ? 

3. Whether the aſtringents, that the Queen is ſaid to have taken, were 
taken by her openly, or if a myſtery was made of that ? 

4. Whether the treating of the Queen's breaſts for drawing back the 
milk, and the giving her clean linen, has been managed openly, or my- 
ſteriouſly ? 

5. At what hour did the Queen? s labour begin? 

6. At what hour was the notice of it ſent to the King? Whether the 
King did not lie at St. James's, or with the Queen that night; or if he 
was gone back to Whitehall ? 

7. Whether upon ſending to the King, the thing was let fly over St. 
James's and Whitehall; or if the notice was ſent ſecretly to the King ? 

8. Whether did the King ſend about for the privy counſellors ; or if he 
took thoſe that were by accident at Whitehall ? 

9. At what time came the King with the council into the Queen's 
chamber ? 

10. Whether was there a ſcreen at the foot 4 the bed, between it and 
the reſt of the room, or not ? 

11. Whether did any women, beſides the 3 ſee the 1 8 
face when ſhe was in labour? And whether ſhe had the looks of a woman 
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in labour ? Who was in the room, both men and women ? What time 
they came in, and how near they ſtood? 

12. How long was the King talking to the privy counſellors, after the 
child was carried into the next room, before he went to look upon it? and 
in this, as well as in the other queſtions, relating to the point of time, a 
critical anſwer, as near to a minute as it is poſſible, is deſired. 

13. What women, of one ſort or other, were preſent? And if no wo- 
man was called in to hold the Queen ? 

14. Were no Ladies ſent for? or who were ſent for? and at what time 
the meſſage was ſent to the Queen Dowager ? Alſo at what time ſhe 
came ? 


15. Whether in any former labour the Queen was delivered ſo myſteri- 
ouſly, ſo ſuddenly, and ſo few being called for? 

16. If many obſerved the child's limbs being lender at firſt, and their 
appearing all of a ſudden to be round and full ? 

17. Is the Queen fond of it ? 


18. How Mrs. Dawſon, Mrs. Bromley ſtands with the Queen? Which 
of her bed-chamber women are moſt in favour ? 


Ad. 12. Who took the child, when it was born ? 


Ad. 13. If the King did not uſe to be nearer the bed, and hold the 
Queen in former labours? 


Ad. 16. If every body is permitted to ſee the child at all hours, dreſſed 
and undreſſed ? | 

Ad. 16. Who is about it, rockers and dry nurſe ? 

Ad. 3. What doctors were conſulted about the Queen, before, and 
fince her being at the Bath. Whether Doctor Waldgrave alone, or others 
with him, knew the particulars of her condition, all along.” 


The Princeſs Aune of Denmark's anſwer. 


The Cockpit, July 24, 1688. 

60 1 Received yeſterday, yours of the 19th, by which I find you are not 
| ſatisfied with the account I have given you in my laſt letter; but 
hope you will forgive my being no more particular, when you conſider, 
that not being upon the place, all I could know, muſt be from others; 
and having then been but a few days in town, I had not time to enquire 


fo narrowly into things, as I have fince ; but before I ſay any more, I can't 
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help telling you, I am very ſorry you ſhould think I would be negligent in 
letting you know things of any conſequence. For though I am generally 
lazy; and it is true indeed, when I write by the poſt, for the moſt part, 
I make thoſe letters very ſhort, not daring to tell you any news, by it; and 
being very ill at invention, yet I hope you will forgive my being lazy, 
when I write ſuch letters, ſince I have never miſſed any opportunity of 
giving you all the intelligence I am able; and pray be not (6 unjuſt to be- 
lieve I can think the doing any thing you can deſire, any trouble; for cer- 
tainly I would do a great deal more for you, if it lay in my power, than 


the anſwering your queſtions, which I ſhall do now as exactly as you 


deſire. 

1. I never heard any body ſay they felt the child ſtir; but I am told 
Lady Sunderland, and Madam Mazarin ſay they felt it at the beginning. 
Mrs. Dawſon tells me ſhe has ſeen it ſtir, but never felt it. 

2. I never ſaw any milk ; but Mrs. Dawſon ſays ſhe has ſeen it upon 
her ſmock, and that it began to run at the fame time it _ to do of her 
other children, 

3. For what they call reſtringing draughts, I ſaw her drink two of 
them ; and I don't doubt but ſhe drank them frequently and publicly be- 
fore her going to the Bath. Dr. Waldgrave was very earneſt with Sir 
Charles Scarburgh, to be for her going thither; but he was ſo fierce 
againſt it, that there was another conſultation of doctors called, Sir 
Charles Scarburgh, Dr. Waldgrave, Wetherby, Brady, and Brown. After 
that, there was only Sir Charles Scarburgh and Dr. Waldgrave (and for 
the firſt I believe he knew but little), excepting once, when ſhe was to be 
let blood, and when ſhe was to have gone to Windſor. Then ſome of 
the others were called in to give their opinions. 


4. All I can fay in this article is, that once in diſcourſe, Mrs. Bromley 


told Mrs. Roberts, one day Rogers's daughter came into the room, when 
Mrs. Manſell was putting off her clouts, and ſhe was very angry at it, 
becauſe ſhe did not care to be ſeen when ſhe was ſhifting. 

5. She fell in labour about eight o'clock. 

6. She ſent for the King at that time, who had been up a quarter of an 
hour, having lain with her that night, and was then dreſſing. 

7. As ſoon as the King came, he ſent. for the Queen Dòwager, and all 
the council, After that, it was known all over St. James's. 
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8. Moſt of the other men, I ſuppoſe, that were there, was at the 
King's riſing. 

9. They came into the room preſently after the Queen dowager came, 
which is about half an hour before ſhe was brought to bed. 

10. There was no ſcreen. She was brought to bed in the bed ſhe lay 
in all night, and in the great bed-chamber, as ſhe was of her laſt child, 

11. The feet curtains of the bed were drawn, and the two ſides were 
open. When ſhe was in great pain, the King called in haſte for my Lord 
Chancellor, who came up to the bed-ſide to ſhew he was there; upon 
which the reſt of the privy counſellors did the ſame thing. Then the 
Queen deſired the King to hide her face with his head and periwig, which 
he did, for ſhe ſaid ſhe could not be brought to bed and have ſo many men 
look on her; for all the council ſtood cloſe at the bed's feet, and Lord 
Chancellor upon the ſtep. 

12. As ſoon as the child was born, the midwife cut the navel-ſtring, 
becauſe the after-burthen did aot follow quickly ; and then ſhe gave it to 
Mrs. Labadie, who, as ſhe was going by the bed-ſide, croſs the ſtep, to 
carry it into the little bezd-chamber, the King ſtopt her, and ſaid to the 
privy-counſellors, that they were witneſſes there was a child born, and bid 
them follow it into the next room and ſee what it was, which they all did; 
for till after they came out again, it was not declared what it was; but 
the midwife had only given a ſign that it was a ſon, which is what had 
been done before. : 

13. When the Queen Dowager firſt came into the room ſhe went up 
to the bed-ſide, but after that ſtood all the while by the clock, There 
was in the room Lord Chancellor, Lord Preſident, Lord Privy Seal, the 
two Chamberlains, Lord Middleton, Lord Cran „F Lord Huntingdon, 
Lord Powis, Lord Dover, Lord Peterborough, Lord Melfort, Lord 
Dartmouth, Sir John Ernley, Lord Preſton, Sir Nicholas Butler, Duke 
of Beaufort, Lord Berkeley, Lord Murray, Lord Caſtlemain ; theſe 
were of the council : And for others, there was Lord Feverſham, Lord 
Arran, Sir St. Fox, and Mr. Griffin, beſides pages of the back- 
ſtairs and Prieſts. The women that wcre there were, Lady Peterborough, 
Lady Bellaſis, Lady Arran, Lady Tyrconnel, Lady Roſcommon, 
Lady S. Buckley, Lady Fingal, Madam Mazarin, Madam Bou- 
illon, Lady Powis Lady Strickland, Lady C 


» Mrs. Cran, 
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two of the Queen Dowager's Portugueſes, Mrs. Bromley, Mrs. Dawſon, 
Mrs. Waldgrave, Lady Wentworth, and Mrs. Feraine. All theſe ſtood 
as near as they could, Lady Bellaſis gave the midwife the receiver, and 
Mrs. Dawſon ſtood behind a Dutch chair that the midwife ſat upon to do 
her work. All the time the child was parted, I do not hear of any body 
that held the Queen except the King, and he was upon the bed by her 
all the while. 

14. I dow't hear that any Ladies were ſent for but the Queen's own, 
and they were called preſently after the Queen Dowager. She came a 
quarter after nine: Where ſhe ſtood, and at what time ſhe was ſent for, 
I have already told you. 

15. Her labour never uſed to be fo long. 

16. I never heard what you ſay of the child's limbs. As for ſeeing it 
dreſt or undreſt, they avoid it as much as they can. By all 1 have ſeen 
and heard, ſometimes they refuſe almoſt every body to fee it; that is, 
when they ſay it is not well; and methinks there is always a myſtery in it, 
for one does not know whether it be really ſick, and they fear one ſhould 
know it, or whether it is well, and they would have one think it is ſick, 
as the other children uſed to be. In ſhort, it is not very cleat any thing 
they do; and for the fervants, from the higheſt t to the loweſt, they are 
all papiſts. 

17. The Queen forbid Lady Powis to bring the child to her before 
any company ; but that, they ſay, ſhe uſed to do to her other children. I 
dined there the other day, when it was ſaid it had been very ill of a looſeneſs, 
and it really looked ſo ; yet when ſhe came from prayers ſhe went to dinner 
without ſeeing it, and after that played at comet, and did not go to it till 
the was put out of the pool. 

18. I believe none of the bed-chamber women have any credit with the 
Queen but Mrs. Tureine; but they ſay Mrs. Bromley has an intereſt 
with the King. 

I am going to Tunbridge ; butif I was to ſtay here I could not watch 
the child, for it is to be at Richmond. Lady Churchill does not go with 
me at Erſt, and as long as ſhe ſtays here I am ſure ſhe will do all in her 
power to pive you and I an account if any thing happens that is worth 
knowing. 2 
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I have done my endeavour to inform myſelf of every thing; for T have 
ſpoke with Mrs. Dawſon, and aſked her all the queſtions I could think 
of: for not being in the room when the Queen was brought to bed, 
one muſt enquire of ſomebody that was there; and I thought ſhe could 
tell me as much as any body, and would be leſs likely to ſpeak of it; and 
I took all the care I could, when I ſpoke to her, to do it in ſuch a manner 
that I might know every thing; and in caſe ſhe ſhould betray me, that 
the King and Queen might not be angry with me. 

It was ſhe that told me what I have ſaid in the 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 14, 
and 15th Articles. She told me, beſides, that when ſhe came to the 
Queen, ſhe found Mrs. Tureine and the midwife with her. All that ſhe 
ſays ſeems very clear; but one does not know what to think; for methinks 
it is wonderful if it is no cheat, that they never took pains to convince 
me of it, | 

I hope I have anſwered your letter as fully as you deſire ; if there be 
any thing elſe you would know, pray tell me by the firſt ſafe hand, and 
you ſhall always find me very diligent in obeying you, and ſhewing by 
my actions how real and ſincere my kindneſs is. 

One thing I had forgot, which is, that the laſt time ſhe was brought 


to bed, the reaſon of her being delivered in the great bed was becauſe ſhe 


In the Depot. 


was catched ; and this time, Mrs. Dawſon ſays, though the pallet was 


up, the Queen would not go into it becauſe the quilts were not aired.” 


Windſor, Auguſt 18, 1688. 
« AM in as great expectation of being tormented as ever, for I 
can never believe that Manſel would go on fo violently, if he had 
not ſome hopes that in time he may gain either you or me.“ 


The Princeſs Anne, in the above letter, of 13 March, 1688, mentions 
a viſit ſhe intended to have paid her ſiſter in the ſpring of that year. 
Barillon writes to Louis the XIVth, on the 13th March, 1688, that 
Prince George had applied to King James for leave to go to Denmark, 
and that the Princeſs ſhould in the mean time pay a viſit to her ſiſter in 
Holland, and that the King had at firſt conſented, but afterwards 
changed his mind. Barillon writes, on the 17th March, 1688, 


APPEN D IX. 
that the Princeſs Anne had herſelf applied to the King, but had got a 


refuſal. There can, I imagine, remain little doubt what the intention of 
this interview was. 


The ingenious and learned Mr. Duan was fo obliging as to communi- 
cate to me the following letter, in his poſſeſſion, from Dr. Chamberlayne 
to the Electreſs Sophia, concerning the birth of the Pretender. 


ot Hugh Chamberlayne to the Elefireſs Sophia, — Account of the 
Pretenders birth. 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 
60 1 SHOULD not have preſumed to interrupt your better ſpent hours 
with my rude and unpoliſhed lines, had I not been encouraged by 
your gracious commands, ſent by the Rev. Heer Meuſchen, miniſter of 
the goſpel to the Lutherian church in the Hague. He was pleaſed to 
give me a ſhort account of a diſcourſe paſt in your Royal Highneſs's pre- 
ſence, wherein my name was mentioned upon two different ſubjects, of 
which I think it my duty to give your Royal Highneſs the beſt ſatisfaction 
I can. The firſt related to my attendance at the birth of the Pretender 
to the crown of Great Britain, now firmly ſettled by law on your Royal 
Highneſs. In this I perceive the Heer Meuſchen was miſled, confounding 
my diſcourſe with him, on this matter, together with the converſation he 
might have had with others, occaſioned by pamphlets, then here current, 
pretending an account how far I had been therein engaged, to which 
ſeveral falſchoods were added; one of thoſe papers was writ by Mr, 
Burnet, ſon to the biſhop of Saliſbury.—The matter of fact follows: 


On Sunday morning, the day of the month and year occurs not at 
preſent to my memory, the Queen ſent early a footman to fetch me to St. 
James's; but late the night before being gone to Chatham to viſit a 
patient, he miſſed me; a poſt was immediately diſpatched, and I haſtened 
and found a child newly born looſe and undreſt in Lady Powis her lap, 
and, as I was informed, brought forth an hour before I came. I was not 
long in the chamber when came the late Duke Hamilton, then Lord 
Arran; more, as to this particular, I cannot offer on my own knowledge, 


1 
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but ſhall ſubjoin a few probable circumſtances; for inſtance, the Dutcheſs 
of Monmouth having ſome time before ſent for me, and being in the 
mean time gone to the Queen's levee, left order I ſhould wait her Grace's 
return; when arrived, ſhe was pleaſed to make this excule for my wait- 
ing; that ſhe had been with her Majeſty, ſaw her ſhifted and her belly 
very big, which I ſuppoſe nothing can ſo ſoon reduce as the bearing a 
child ; other tumors requiring for a compleat abatement, weeks, months, 
or years. This relation being wholly occaſioned by a chance, and men- 
tioned by one at that time diſobliged by the court, I take to be genuine, 
without artifice or diſguiſe, ſo that I never ſince queſtioned it. Another 
circumſtance in this caſe is, that my being a noted whig, and ſignally 
oppreſt by King James, they would never have hazarded ſuch a ſecret as 
a ſuppoſititious child, which, had I been at home to have immediately 
followed the ſummons, I muſt have come time enough to have diſcovered, 
though the Queen had uſually very quick labours. Next morning meet- 
ing the King coming through the Park to St. James's, he was pleaſed to 
tell me that when he ſent I was abſent : To which I humbly replied, more 
warning had been neceſſary : But he told me they were ſurprized, for the 


Queen expected to go a fortnight longer: Whereupon I anſwered, that if 


his Majeſty had given me three or four months warning as formerly, I 
would not have left the town without their Majeſties knowledge and leave. 
The King told me further, that Dr. Brady, one of his phyſicians, and 
phy ſick profeſſor in Cambridge, had informed him no woman exceeded 
eight and thirty weeks with child: To which, with a modeſt ſmile, I 


replied, it might be true, though I could not gueſs how he, I, or another, 


could know it to be ſo without having been guardians to a ſeraglio. I 
confeſs I was a little piqued, that beſides former flights, neither the King 
nor Queen themſelves had ſpoke to me to attend.: Indeed, Lady Sophia 
Buckley told me, in her Majeſty's preſence, ſome weeks before, that 
ſhortly there would be occaſion for me; but I did not take that for ſuffi- 
cient orders. At another time Lady Jefferies aſking whether I had com- 
mands to attend her Majeſty ? I briſkly anſwered, I thought I ſhould, 
unleſs their brains were in diforder. A third material circumſtance may 
be admitted ; that during my attendance on the child, by his Majeſty's 
directions, I had frequent diſcourſe with the neceſſary woman, who being 
in mighty dread of Popery, and confiding in my reputed whiggiſm, would 


. 

often complain of the buſy pragmaticalneſs of the Jeſuits, who placed and 
diſplaced whom they pleaſed, and for her part ſhe expected a ſpeedy re- 
move, for the Jeſuits would endure none but their own party : ſuch was 
our common entertainment ; but about a fortnight after the child was 
born, a rumour being ſpread through the city, that the child was ſuppo- 
ſititious, ſhe cried, Alas! will they not let the poor infant alone? I am 
certain no ſuch thing as the bringing a ſtrange child in a warming-pan could 
be practiſed without my ſeeing it, attending conſtantly in and about all the 
avenues of the chamber, 


Other remoter accidents might be alledged, which being of ſmaller mo- 
ment, are ſorborn e but neither the laws nor practice of England allow 
other hcreditary right to the crown, or private eſtates, than what upon 

good grounds the nation hath power to alter, and often do.” 


To defend the Revolution upon a pretended ſuppoſititious birth, is to 
affront it; it ſtands upon a much nobler foundation, the rights of human 
nature, The ſuppoſititious birth was a mere lie of party, and was in- 
tended to have been made uſe of fix years before, if King James's Queen 
had then been brought to bed of a ſon. 


In The Obſervator, No. 194, printed Wedneſday, Auguſt 23d, 1682, is 
the following remarkable paſſage. 


&« If it had pleaſed God to give his Royal Highneſs the bleſſing of a ſon, 


as it proved a daughter, you were prepared to make a Perkin of him. To 


what end did you take ſo much pains elſe, by your inſtruments and intelli- 
gences, to hammer it into the people's heads that the Dutcheſs of York was 
not with child? And fo, in caſe of a fon, to repreſent him as an impoſter ; 
whereas you have now taken off the maſk in confeſſing the daughter.—_— 
I would have the impreſſion of this cheat ſink fo far into the heads and 
hearts of all honeſt men, as never to be defaced, or forgotten. For we 
muſt expect, that the ſame flam ſhall, at any time hereafter, be trumps up 
again upon the like occaſion.” 


Compare alſo Lord Clarendon's Diary as follows. 


Diary of the Earl of Clarendon, 1688, p. 20. 
« Jan. 15th. In the morning, I went to St. James's church; this 


is the thankſgiving day appointed for the Queen's being with child; there 
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were not above two or three in the church who brought the form of 
prayer with them. It is ſtrange to ſee how the Queen's great belly is every 
where ridiculed, as if ſcarce any body believed it to be true. Good God 


help us ! ”? 


—  —  —  — — ——— — 

Lord Hardwicke was ſo obliging as to give me the uſe of manuſcript 
memoirs in his poſſeſſion, of Byng Lord Torrington, which throw conſi- 
derable light upon a part of the ſtory of the Revolution, hitherto very 
little underſtood, | 


In this manuſcript there are the following paſſages. 


Extras from the MS. memoirs of Byng Lord Torrington.— The intrigues 
of the fleet with the Prince of Orange. | 


Extradt firſt. 


« Lord Dartmouth remained three weeks with the fleet at the 
Nore, and then judging it moſt proper to lye off the Gunfleet, he 
therefore ſailed with it there. Here my Lord called a council of war, 
when it was propoſed, and much inſiſted on by ſome, that the fleet ſhould 
go over to the coaſt of Holland, and there wait the motions of the Dutch. 
But this propoſition had no effect; for the greater number of Captains 
were ſteady in their principles for the King, yet the chiefeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable of them were otherwiſe inclined, and were in frequent meetings 
and cabals at this time. By their management they brought over a majo- 
rity of the council to think it was hazarding the fleet, to lye on that dan- 


gerous coaſt at this time of the year, and therefore much better to remain 


where they were, ſending ſome frigates over to obſerve the Dutch fleet. So 
that to this opinion the council adhered, and the fleet only removed with- 
out the Ship Waſh, Lord Dartmouth ſending three frigates to obſerve 
them. This was a point artfully gained by thoſe that were induſtrious to 
poſſeſs the fleet in favour of the Prince of Orange, and in ridiculing all 
the meaſures taken to prevent his deſigns. The Captains they were moſt 
deſirous of bringing over to their party were, Aſhby and Woolfred Corn- 
wall, both of them zealous for the King, and had great credit in the 
fleet: it was therefore agreed, that Mr. Byng ſhould break it to them, 


C 2» 2 J 
for Aſhby being his Captain, he had a particular regard for him, and 
Cornwall was his moſt intimate friend. Mr. Byng himſelf had been early 
entruſted with what was then doing ; for at a meeting in London, where 
the Duke of Ormond, General Kirk, Captain Aylmer, and others, were 
conſulting of the deſigns then on foot, and upon mentioning who of the 
fleet could be truſted, Kirk had recommended Mr. Byng as a perſon he 
would anſwer for, and Captain Aylmer was to acquaint him with it, which 
he did, as they went down to the fleet, in the beginning of October, truſting 
himſelf with him upon General Kirk's aſſurances of his faithfulneſs to them. 
Mr. Byng replied, that Mr. Kirk ſhould loſe no honour by what he had 
ſaid, aſſured him he would not betray him, deſired to conſider about join- 
ing with them, and finding by further diſcourſe, that General Kirk, Mr. 
Ruſſel, and other particular perſons, were going over to the Prince of 
Orange, he then became willing to agree with them in their undertakings, 
and from that time was entruſted by them. Aſhby was not ſoon prevailed 
on, thinking that in their profeſſion they were not taught to turn againſt 
the King. But after ſome diſcourſe with Mr. Byng alone, and upon his 
telling him that he knew the diſpoſitions of the molt conſiderable perſons 
in the fleet, and ſhewing the neceſſity there was to free themſelves from 
popiſh oppreſſion, he then yielded ſo far as to become a well wiſher to the 
cauſe. Mr. Cornwall was more difficult to be perſuaded. In a diſcourſe 
he expreſſed the obligations of himſelf and family to the King, and thought 
it a villainy in thoſe who attempted any thing againſt him; but when Mr, 
Byng named ſome perſons that were engaged in it, that were his moſt inti- 
mate and particular friends, he was ſurpriſed, and when convinced of it 
he gave up his zeal for the King, and from that time no man was more 
heartily in the cauſe, uſing his endeavours to bring over ſeveral in his own 


ſhip, and continued heartily attached to the Revolution principles to the 
day of his death. 


Nov. 3. While the fleet lay off the Ship Waſh by the Gunfleet, with 
the yards and topmaſts down in a hard gale at E. S. E. the Dutch fleet 
paſſed by them, making the beſt of their way to the weſtward, and though 
it was foggy weather, yet ſix of their ſhips were within ſight of the Engliſh 
fleet early that morning, upon which they got up their yards and topmaſts, 
and three ſhips ſlipped immediately, and plyed to diſcover them, and ſoon 
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after made the ſignal of ſeeing the enemy's fleet; but Lord Dartmouth 
could not ſtir with his, not only from the lee tide, but the wind blew hard 
and contrary for him to purſue them, which kept him at an anchor all that 
day and night, while it favoured the Dutch fleet, carrying them into 
Torbay. | 


The next day the Lord Dartmouth failed with the Engliſh fleet, ſtanding 
after that of the Dutch. It was well known that my Lord was to follow 
them, ſo there was a meeting of ſuch Captains as were inclined to the 
Prince, to conſult what meaſures they ſhould take upon coming up with 
the enemy. Some of them were of opinion, that if my Lord attacked 
them, that in honour they ſhould do their duty againſt them; but the 
opinion to which they agreed, was, upon ſuch an occaſion, to leave him.“ 


Extract ſecond. 


“ The fleet had remained nine days in the Downs, when Lord Dart- 
mouth ſailed again to the weſtward with thirty men of war and eighteen 
fire ſhips ; but when he came off of Portland, they met with ſuch bad 
weather as ſeparated and forced them back into St. Helens and Spithead, 
which was, perhaps, from want of ſkill, for it is thought they might have 
ſtretched over, and got to windward, as did the Defiance, within ſight of 
Alderney. Captain Aſhby finding himfelf on the French coaſt, he was 
inclined to carry over his ſhip to the Prince. He was ſtanding on our coaſt 
to look for the Dutch fleet, when meeting with SirRoger Strictland, he could: 
not avoid going with him into Spithead, When the fleet was here, and at 
the time the Prince of Orange was on his march from Exeter, thoſe of the 
fleet who were well inclined to him, thought it time to ſhew themſelves, 
and even ſome that were timorous and ſilent hitherto, at a meeting they 
had, they determined-to ſend him a meſſage, and to aſſure his Highneſs of 
their aſſiſtance and readineſs to obey his orders. This was to be done in 
ſecrecy, and by word of mouth, and Mr. Byng was to undertake to execute 
this meſſage, and to that purpoſe firſt addreſſed himſelf to Mr. Ruſſe], who 
came with the Prince from Holland. Accordingly Mr. Byng obtained 
leave of Lord Dartmouth to be abſent, on pretence of going into Hun- 
tingdonſhire upon affairs that very much concerned him.“ 2 
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Extradt third. 


« The Prince of Orange had paſſed Exeter, in his way to Saliſbury, 
and was at the Earl of Briſtol's houſe, at Sherborne, when Mr. Byng 
came to him. The firſt perſon he met with that knew him, was my 
Lord Churchill, who was that day come with the Prince of Denmark, and 
from the ſtairs head aſked him, what he did there? Mr. Byng deſired he 
would afk no queſtions, but carry him to a private room, where he might 
fee Mr. Ruſſel ; who coming to him, he acquainted him with his meſſage, 
and was then by him conducted to the Prince of Orange, all the company 
then retiring except Mr. Ruffel, and he then delivered to his Highneſs 
the meſſage from the officers of the fleet, naming thoſe who had engaged 
themſelves to aſſiſt him. The Prince expreſſed great ſatisfaction at ſuch 
welcome aſſurances, received Mr. Byng with courteſy, and promiſed him, 
if he ſucceeded, he would take care particularly to remember him. He 
ſent him back with an, anſwer to the officers of the fleet, and with a letter 
to Lord Dartmouth, to acquaint him of the neceſſity of his coming over, 
and of his intentions to continue him at the head of the fleet, with pro- 
miſes that Admiral Herbert (between whom there was ſome variance) ſhould 
not be advanced over him. This letter the Prince adviſed Mr. Byng to 
put into the ſtuffing of his ſaddle, leſt, in caſe he was ſeized, it ſhould be 
found upon him; but he thought it beſt to quilt it in the rowlers of his 
breeches ; fo Mr. Byng, taking his leave, returned ſafely to the fleet 
again, There was ſome difficulty how to give this letter to Lord Dart- 
mouth, whoſe zeal to the King was well known ; and therefore Mr. Ayl- 
mer undertook it, and one morning took an opportunity privately to lay it 
upon his toilette. This letter had ſome effect on him, for from that time 
he ſeemed inclinable to the Prince's party, though his real thoughts could 
no ways agree with the meaſures then taken; yet he was terrified at the 
diſpoſition of the nation, and of the fleet, that he thought it to no purpoſe 
to oppoſe them, and knew not what might be the conſequences to himſelf, 
ſince the Prince of Orange advanced with ſuch ſucceſs, and all the people 
were daily riſing againſt the King. He was the more cautious in his beha- 
viour from a deſign that was diſcovered to ſeize him on board the 


commanded by Captain Haſtings, who had invited him to dinner for that 


purpoſe, in which caſe they intended to give the command of the fleet to 
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the Duke of Grafton. But Captain Davy Floid, who had found himſelf 
neglected by his old friends, and from the favour he was in with the 
King's party, having knowledge of it, diſcovered their deſign to Lord 
Dartmouth, by which means he avoided their putting it in execution by 
excuſing himſelf from going. He continued in great doubt how to be- 
have with regard to the Prince's party in the fleet, and to act according to 
his principles, and conſiſtent with his duty to the King, ſeeing himſelf in 
the power of thoſe of the other party, and not able to refuſe his aſſiſtance 
in an attempt of the moſt dangerous conſequence; for the young. Prince 
of Wales had been brought down to Portſmouth, to go in a yacht to 
France with Sir Roger Strictland, which being known to ſeveral Captains 
of the fleet, they were reſolved to ſeize him, and repreſenting to Lord 
Dartmouth the conſequence 1t might be to himſelf to ſuffer his eſcape when 
the nation was in confuſion, and the government unſettled, they obliged 
him to give orders to Captains Aylmer, Haſtings and Shove], to intercept 
the yachts as they ſhould come out of Portſmouth, in caſe he ſhould eſcape 
Captain Cornwall and Mr. Byng, who were appointed to go with armed 
boats to wait his coming off, to lay that yacht on board where the Prince 
of Wales ſhould be; and in caſe of reſiſtance, theſe three ſhips were ready 
to take him in caſe he eſcaped from them. Upon this deſign Captain 
Cornwall and Mr. Byng were employed, taking it by turns each night to 
remain in the armed boat, while the other remained in the town, to 
get intelligence of the time of his going off, appointing a place to confer 
at upon occaſion over the town wall. At the time Captain Cornwall was 
in town, he obſerved a great hurry in Mr. Ridge's houſe, where the Prince 
was lodged, and who was then on the ſtairs going to embark, where he 
found the Duke of Powis's (Governor of the town) coach and ſix horſes 
at the door, and approaching them in the dark, felt their legs, which he 
found dry, which made him conclude it was not a coach come in, but 
going out of town. He was ſurpriſed at this, and found an end of their 
enterprize, the Prince of Wales going in the Duke's coach to London. 
They were nigh ſucceeding, fince all the baggage and neceſſaries for the 
child were then on board, and he certainly upon the point of going off. 
This was a great diſappointment to thoſe who had projected the deſign; 
yet they afterwards thought their zeal had carried them beyond their po- 
licy, and that they were fortunate by their ill ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt; 


APP EN DI X; 


ſince their being poſſeſſed of the Prince's perſon muſt have perplexed the 
affairs then in hand. It was thought this diſcovery was made by Lord 
Dartmouth, who could neither avoid giving the orders he did, nor ſuffer 
them to be put in execution, and that by giving notice of it to the King, 
the Prince might eſcape. 


The Prince of Orange making great progreſs in his march to London, 
and all the country joining with him, the King abandoned by thoſe he 
moſt confided in, and the Queen ſent with the young Prince away to 
France, deſerted by his army, and ſeeming himſelf to have no remedy but in 
his flight, circumſtances that fo terrified my Lord. Dartmouth, that he 
wrote a letter to the Prince of Orange, offering the fleet to his Highneſs's 
ſervice, and ſent it by Captains Aylmer, Haſtings and Byng.“ 


The opportunity which the Duke of Grafton had of ſerving the Prince 
of Orange's intereſt in the fleet, is confirmed. by a letter from Barillon 
to his court, of the 6th Nov. 1688, in which he ſays, that the Duke 
of Grafton had aſked leave to go down to the fleet as volunteer under 
Lord Dartmouth, and was gone there. 


The Earl of Dartmouth was alſo ſo obliging as to communicate to me 
the following letters, relative to his anceſtor's conduct in the command of 
the fleet at the Revolution, and the part which he acted with regard to the 
tranſporting of the young Prince into France. 


Letters which paſſed between King James and Lord Dartmouth, whilſt Lord 
Dartmouth lay with the fleet. at the mouth of the Nore. 


Extratt of 8 James's letter to Lord Dartmouth, dated Whiteball, OF. 8, 
1688. 


« You will have an account from Mr. Pepys of what is done about 
the victuals, and what Sir R. Haddock and the. reſt of them ſaid to me 


this evening; which if ſo, you may be ſoon ready to fail with moſt of your 


ſhips, and though all that are in the Hope ſhould not be quite ready, con- 
ider well whether you ſhould loſe the opportunity of this weſterly wind to 


get out from among the ſands, or venture to have the Dutch come and 


find you poſted ſomewhere near the buoy of the Ozeedge among the 
ſands, for you muſt expect they will come out, and be looking for you 
with the firlt caſterly wind, &&c.” 8 © 
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Extract of Lord Dartmouth's letter to King James, dated Buoy of the Nore, 
Ofober 12, 1688. | 


“] am infinitely ſenſible of the great truſt your Majeſty is pleaſed to 
put in my conduct of this fleet, which, to the beſt of my underſtanding, 
ſhall be faithfully performed for your ſervice. Your Majeſty cannot be 
more deſirous to have me from among the ſands, than I am impatiently 
endeavouring to get out. I judge it much more for your ſervice to unite 
while we have time, than to drop out in parcels with the hazard of being 
ſeparated, eſpecially knowing myſelf here in the beſt place to do my buſi- 
neſs while theſe winds continue; and be aſſured, Sir, I ſhall be at ſea 
upon the firſt alteration. And, Sir, though it is your Majeſty's great good- 
neſs to truſt ſo great a concern to me, yet I humbly beg leave to lay my 
thoughts betore you, that your Majeſty may pleaſe to judge better, and to 
give me your commands, if you pleaſe to approve or diſapprove of my 
preſent intentions, which cannot be final till I am at fea, and, with the 
humbleſt ſubmiſſion, may alter with the opportunities I may meet, being 
hard to take any reſult but as the place and occaſion may offer. None of 
the Portſmouth ſhips are yet come to me, therefore, at my firſt going 
out, I will look towards the Downs, and ſee what ſhips I can get from 
thence, and leave directions with thoſe ſhips that are to follow, to come 
thither firſt, where farther orders ſhall lye ready for them : with what 
I have with me I intend to keep the ſea as much as poſſibly I can, thinking 
that much ſafer for this ſquadron, than to venture being any where em- 
bayed, or truſting myſelf to be ſet upon in any road, and if it ſhall be ne- 
ceſſary for me to ride at any time in the Downs, I will always put to ſea 
upon any eaſterly winds. As ſoon as I get a reaſonable ſquadron together, 
I believe it for your Majeity's honour and ſervice, if the weather be any 
thing reaſonable, to ſhew myſelf upon their coaſt, as near as I conveni- 
ently can in the day time, ftill ftanding off to get good ſea room every 
night, while I ſee it reaſonable to ſtay thereabout.“ 


Extratt from King Jamess letter to Lord Dartmouth, dated Whitehall, 
Ozzober 14, 1688. | 


«* I make no doubt but that God will protect me, and proſper my arms 
both by land and ſea, I need ſay no more to you, being ſure you will do 


FE MEND LFX 
what is beſt for my ſervice, which you that are on the place are the only 


judge of, and muſt govern yourſelf according to the enemics motions, 
and as wind and weather will Perm 1 


Exrrabi from Lord Dartmouth; letter to King James, dated Oar Eage, 
Oftober 17, 1688. 


„We are all now of opinion that upon the firſt latch of wind and 
fair weather, we ſhould fall down to the Gunfleet, where though it be hard 
roading, yet the ground is good, and we ſhall be well formed: there we 
ſhall:be ready to cover Harwich as well as the river Thames; be able to 
go to ſea, if occaſion be; or we can but come up again at worſt; we ſhall 
be ready to look towards the channel, have very good anchoring between 
the Kentiſh knock and the North ſands-head, and the Downs always to 
friend upon bad weather. This, Sir, with the humbleſt ſubmiſſion to 
your Majeſty's better judgment, is the preſent meaſures I think of, M! 
any thing better offers for your ſervice. Upon the caution your Majeſty 
hath given me, I will not venture over on the coaſt of Holland, without 
I ſee ſettled fair weather, which is not impoſſible after ſo much bad.” 


Extract from Lord Dartmouth's letter to King James, dated Gunfleet, 
| October 24, 1 688. 


I thank God I am at laſt got hither, with your Majeſty's fleet ſafe, 
and in as good condition for the time as could be expected, what- 
ever may be ſuggeſted to the contrary; and our coming out not 
ſooner hath been hitherto for the beſt, as I hope all things will do 
for your advantage. Sir, we are now at ſea before the Dutch after all 
their boaſting, and I muſt confeſs I cannot ſee much ſenſe in their attempr, 
with the hazard of ſuch a fleet and army, at the latter end of October, 
and if they can make uſe of this moon, it is as good for us as them.” 


Extract from Lord Dartmouth's letter to King James, dated Gunfleet, 
October 29, 1688. 


«—} thank God your Majeſty's fleet is in very good condition, and 
(conſidering the whole matter your Majeſty hath been ſo graciouſly pleaſed 
to leave to me) I will endeavour to keep it ſo, &c." 
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Extraft from Lord Dartmouth's letter to King James, dated Gunfleet, 
October 3o, 1688. 


<« Since mine to your Majeſty yeſterday, the wind came up laſt night, 
between 9 and 10 o'clock to the N. and continued moſt of the night be- 
tween the N. and N. N. E. About 4 o'clock I gave the ſignal for un- 
mooring, and we are juſt now under fail with the tide of ebb, and the 
wind at S. S. E. and hope to get clear of the Galloper before night. On 
Friday laſt the Prince of Orange and Herbert were both ſeen at Helvoet- 
ſluys, ſo that they could not be ſtirring, as the winds have been, till laſt 
night and this morning; no doubt, they will get all to fea this day, and 


hope by to-morrow, to give your Majeſty a better account of them. I 


have my ſcouts out, and I believe it impoſſible for us to miſs ſuch a fleet. 
God proſper your Majeſty, and ſend you victory over your enemies; I am 
ſure I will endeavour heartily my part towards it.“ 


Copy of Lord. Dartmouth's letter to King James, dated Nov. 5,- 1688, 


„ CINCE mine to your Majeſty on Tueſday laſt, by Mr. Bridges, I 


came that night to an anchor at ſix o'clock, the Nar bearing W. 
and Balzy Church N. W. and by N. with a very freſh gale of wind, at 
due E. Beſides the 3 cruizers I had out before, I ſent out the Suadado's 
to ply to the northward, upon the receipt of the abſtract from Mar- 
quis d' Albeville's letters. The Katherine yaucht I ordered to ply off to 
the Eaſtward, and the Kitchen to the Southward; the King-fiſher Ketch 
was likewiſe ſent to Oſtend, with letters from captain Rooth. But all 
this, as the wind ſtood, and as it blew fo hard, availed me noahing; for on 
Thurſday our Frigates that were ſent a-cruizing were drove back, and 
came to an anchor in our offing at a league and a half to the windward 
of us; one of them came in without a foretopmaſt, and another wanted 
his maintopmaſt. It. blowed ſo very hard that we were forced to ſtrike all our 
yards and topmaſts, and rid with two cables and a half out, the wind fret- 
ting and never varying above one point either way. Juſt at break of day on 
Saturday morning, we ſaw 13 fail about three leagues to windward of us; 
the 3 frigates that lay without us cut, but could fetch but one fly- boat 
that had loſt her rudder ; ſhe was taken by the Foreſight, and ſent into the 


r 
Downs with the Swallow, who it ſeems ſprung a leak, fo that I fear 1 
ſhall have little good from her. Major Colondſby of colonel Babington's 
regiment with 290 men were in the fly-boat, and as I am told, the com- 
mon men rejoiced when they were taken, but I do not find the officers ſo, 
though the Major pretends a great deal. I got all ready to fail with the 
fleet on Saturday, but the ſea came in ſo heavy, and the tide fell ſo croſs, 
that we could not till yeſterday morning. We got under ſail at 8 o'clock, 
with the wind E. S. E. a topſail gale. About 10 captain Clements came 
in to us, with the-Katherine yaucht, which was the firſt news we received 
of the Prince of Orange, for the Foreſight returned not to us till 2 this 
afternoon, to give an account of the fly- boat. We made all the ſail poſ- 
ſible we could to the Northward, the weather came very fair, and the 
wind continued at E. S. E. a ſteady gale. By 8 at night we got about 
the Southſands-head; about 12 we got the length of the Neſs, and I 
_ hauled in with the ſhore, leſt they ſhould be in Rye Bay; but it pir- 
red ſo little wind from 12 o'clock; that when the flood came in we could 
ſcarcely ſtem it, and got no further than Beachey by 9 this morning; 
but this ebb I hope we ſhall make better of it. Thus I have given your 
Majeſty a true account of all my proceedings, which are ſo far from 
the vain hopes I had, that I take myſelf for the moſt unfortunate man 
living, though I know your Majeſty is too juſt to expect more than wind 
and weather will permit. 


Sir, finding that the Dutch ſailed by Dover on Saturday in the after- 
noon, and that they had a freſh gale all that night, and a fair wind all 
yeſterday, and ſuch weather for their purpoſe and ſo little for mine to 
day, T am in great apprehenſions they will be landed before we fetch 
them; and if their fleet lie at St. Helens, whilſt the reſt land in Stokes 
Bay and Hampton water, their fleet being ſo much ſuperior, as I find 
they are, both in number and quality, I am at a ſtand what to do; for on 
calling the flag officers and commanders, they unanimouſly adviſe me 
againſt attacking the Dutch fleet, if all poſſibility of hindering their 
landing be over; though every body I aſſure you, Sir, I think are ſo ex- 
aſperated at the Prince of Orange's proceedings, that I am once more 
confident they will venture their lives very heartily in your Majeſty's 
ſervice, I conſider the ſucceſs of their landing, and beating your only 
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feet, together with the deſtruction, as I may ſay, of the flower of the 
Engliſh fleet, or ſo many of them at leaſt as are here at preſent, Sir, I 
confeſs the thoughts of this, with the conſequence it may have in London, 
and all over England, checks my inclination of ſetting upon them without 
your Majeſty's further orders; but I reſolve to endeavour to fall in with. 
the Iſle of Wight at break of day to-morrow morning, and fee what 
advantage it will pleaſe God to offer me, taking the caution not to ſhoot 


too far to the weſtward in the night, nor to engage your fleet unreaſon- 
ably, or at leaſt that I ſee ſome hopes of doing it. 


Juſt as I was finiſhing this, Sir Roger Strickland, Sir Jo. Berry,..and 
Captain Davis came all together to me, and earneſtly preſſed that I would 
not proceed to make the Dutch with the whole fleet, in conſideration that 
the ſquadron is at preſent ſo weak; ſhewing what are now wanting of what 
I ſhould have with me, which are the Swallow and Tyger in the Downs; 
the Dover, Bonadventure, and Suadado's not yet come to us from cruiſ- 
ing with the Foreſight; ſince we came into the channel, the Speedwell. 
and Sally Roſe fireſhips miſting, as is all the ſmall craft, except one ketch. 
and the two yachts, beſides the Yorke, Woolwich, St. Alban's, and 
Newcaſtle ; ſo that at preſent we want twelve. They further urged, that 
they are doubtful that upon our appearance their whole fleet would come 
out to us, and either force us to a diſadvantageous battle, or a diſgraceful 
going from them; ſo that I have now reſolved with them to ply off and 
on, and jogg on eaſily till the ſcouts I have now, upon their advice, ſent 
to the weſtward, bring me an account of the enemy, and that the ſhips, 


a- ſtern (or rather loft behind for the preſent) come up to me; and that 1 


know your Majeſty's pleaſure what you would have me do; which I hum- 
bly deſire may be as ſoon as is convenient, for the caſe is much different. 
now, and from what it would have been if we had been ſo happy to have 
met them before they were diſcharged of their great convoy. The places 
I am likely to come to anchor at, are the Neſs or the Downs, where I 
believe ſome of our ſhips may be that are miſſing. I underſtand the 
Prince of Orange changed his meaſures upon his laſt coming aboard, 
when he heard your Majeſty's fleet was at the Gunfleet ; for before that 
he intended for the river. Pray God Almighty direct and protect your 
Majeſty ; and notwithſtanding all this, I hope, by his bleſſing, yet to be 


| A PIN E NM DI NMX 
able to render your Majeſty good ſervice from this ſquadron, as time and 


opportunity offers; for I am faithfully and heartily devoted to 1 
Majeſty to my life's end. * 


Extract from King James's letter to Lord Dartmouth, dated Whitehall, 
November 9, 1688. 


« T had laſt night your's by Captain Rooth, but had not then leiſure 
to anſwer it, and am fully ſatisfied you did all that you could, and that 


nobody could work otherwiſe than you did. I am ſure all knowing ſea- 


men muſt be of the fame mind, and therefore be at caſe as to yourſelf, 
and conſider of the beſt means of ſecuring the ſquadron you have with 
you, and of being in a condition of ning ſuch advantages upon the 
enemy which may offer themſelves to you,” &c. | 


1 found among Lord Preſton's diſpatches, in the -offeſſion of Mr. Gra- 
ham, the following letter from Lord Preſton to Lord Dartmouth, which 


ſhews both the ſentiments which the King entertained of Lord Dartmouth's. 
not having betrayed the command with which he was truſted, and the 


averſion of theſe Lords to the Popiſh counſels of their maſter, 


Lerd Preſton to Lord Dartmouth.—Complains ef Popiſo counſels, —The King 
| pleaſed with Lord Dartmouth's conduct. 


My Lord, London, Nov. 11th, 1688. 
HAVE received your Lordſhip's very kind letter of the fifteenth 


inſtant, and was very glad to find by it that you were in good 
health, which I hope God will continue to you. I wilh you all the ſucceſs 


that may be in whatſoever you undertake, and I muſt aſſure you that 
notwithſtanding the malice of a party at court, which hath already almoſt 
wrouglit our deſtruction, your lordſhip is extremely ſafe and happy in the 


King's juſtice to you; who knoweth, and hath declared publickly and 


privately, that it was impoſſible for you to take other meaſures than you 
did when the Dutch paſſed by you. He is this afternoon gone for Wind- 


ſor, and hath taken the Prince with him in order to have him at  Portf- 
mouth, 061 


The Queen ſtayeth here for ſome time. * 
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God give him good ſucceſs, and grant him a ſafe return. God of heaven 
ſend us a good meeting and preſerve you. You may be aſſured that I 
ſhall be watchful over whatever concerns you. I ſhall ever remain, 

My dear Lord, | 
Your Lordſhip's moſt affectionate friend, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
+: REST ON 


Letters between King James and the Earl of Dartmouth concerning the tranſ- 
porting the young Prince into France. 


Andover, Nov. 25, 1688. 

6 I SEND this to you by the Lord Dover, whom I ſend to Portſmouth 

to command in chief there, I am going back to London myſelf, 
intending to be there to-morrow ; and have ordered all my army to quarter 
along the river, beginning at Marlo. He will tell you how Lord 
Churchill and Duke of Grafton are gone over to the enemy with ſome 
others. I have charged Lord Dover alſo to ſpeak with you of my inten- 
tions concerning my ſon, and you muſt follow Lord Dover's directions as 
to what concerns our ſaid ſon, by being aſſiſting to him in what directions 
I have given him by word of mouth, I have not time to ſay more. 

JAMES, R.“ 


Whitehall, Nov. 29, 1688, 
et FT" HIS 1s the ſecond letter I write to you upon the ſubject of my 
ſon, though the other was from Andover, as I remember; it will 
not have been delivered to you ſooner than this; that was not given to you 


ſooner, hoping ſtill things would not have been ſo very bad as they are. 


Tis my ſon they aim at, and *tis my ſon I muft endeavour to preſerve, 
whatſoever becomes of me; therefore I conjure you to aſſiſt Lord Dover 
in getting him ſent away in the yachts, as ſoon as wind and weather will 
permit, for the firſt port they can get to in France, and that with as 


much ſecrecy as may be; and ſo that truſty men may be put in the 


yachts, that he may be expoſed to no other danger but that of the ſea ; 
and know I ſhall look upon this as one of the greateſt pieces of ſervice you 


can do me, 


4 JAMES, R” 


A'PPEN D 1 X. 


%“ Nov. 30. Since the writing of what is before, I have altered my 
mind as to the delaying of it a little, as you will ſee more at large by mine 
to Lord Dover, to which I refer you, and do again conjure you to uſe 
your utmoſt endeavours to have my ſon ſecured, as in the firſt part of 
this letter, and to have all things ready when *tis proper for him to em- 
bark, as I have already ſaid in mine to Lord Dover. 


J. R. 


Whitehall; Dec. 1, 1688, 
* U P ON the receiving of thi you are. immediately to put in execu- 
tion the orders I have already given you and Lord Dover, for the 


ſending away of my ſon,. the Prince of Wales. 
JAMES, R.“, 


Whitehall, Dec. 1, 1688. 9 at night. 

kay M R. Pepys writes the news to you, ſo that this is only to tell you 

I had this morning yours of the 28th and goth; and though, as 

you ſay in it, I have reaſon to miſtruſt mankind, yet I aſſure you, though all 

the reſt of thoſe about me ſhould betray me, I could never ſuſpe& you, 

as you may have ſeen by ſome letters of mine, which I hope will have 

been given you before this gets to you. Let me know by this meſſenger, 

when he returns, when you received them: I ſhall be very impatient till 
I know you have had them, and put thoſe orders in execution. 

| J. R.“ 


Theſe four letters, together with another, dated Nov. 29, relating 
only to the diſpoſition of the fleet, are together in one parcel, on the out- 
ſide of which is the following endorſement, viz. 


« Theſe three letters received not till the 2d of December two by the 
hands of Lord Dover, the other as indorſed in Mr, Pepys's pacquet: The 
other two being dated the 1ſt December, were brought to me ſoon one 
affer the other, on the zd in the morning. All theſe five letters were 
aniwered on that 3d of December, and delivered to my Lord Dover, and 
by him ſent with a meſſenger on purpoſe. Reſolved, between us both, 
not to do any thing in carrying away the Prince of Wales till we have 
his. N s further order, and an anſwer to my letter,” 
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Lord Dartmouth to King Jam ths reaſon for declining to carry the 
Young Prins bo Trance. 


| Spichead, Thi 3. 1688. 

" u in the Sp Lord Dover came aboard me, and brought 

me two letters from your Majeſty, one dated at Andover the 
25th of November, the other at Whitehall of the 29:h, with a poſtſcript 
of the 3oth, on the ſubject of ſending away the Prince of Wales, where- 
in you were pleaſed to ſhew thoughts of delaying your intentions there- 
in, and I muſt confeſs I was in hopes, if your Majeſty took the leaſt 
time to conſider, you would find ſo many undeniable reaſons to the 
contrary, as would ſoon oblige your Majeſty to alter your reſolutions, and 
therefore I forbore ſhewing my Lord Dover the ſurpriſe I was at firſt in; 


but by two letters dated from Whitehall yeſterday, (which I received this 


day ſoon after another) with the greateſt dread and grief of heart ima- 
ginable, I underſtand your Majeſty perſiſts in your former intentions 
and conſultation - held with my Lord Dover, in ſending away the Prince, 
and conjures me to be aſſiſting therein. I need not tell your Majeſty how 
ſtrict the laws are in this matter, nor after ſo many experiences of my 
duty, and loyalty to your perſon, lay before you freſh aſſurances of giving 
ready obedience to any commands within my power; but to be guilty of 
treaſon to your Majeſty and the known laws of the kingdom, of ſo high a 
nature as this, when your Majeſty ſhall further deliberate on it, I moſt 


humbly hope you will not exact it from me, nor longer entertain ſo much 


as a thought of doing that, which will give your enemies an advantage, 
though never fo falſely grounded, to diſtruſt your ſon's juſt right, which 
you have aſſerted and manifeſted to the world (in the matter of his be- 
ing your real ſon born of the Queen) by the teſtimonies of ſo many ap- 
parent witneſſes, Pardon me therefore, Sir, if on my bended knees, I beg 
of you to apply yourſelf to other councels ; for the doing this looks like 
nothing leis than deſpair, to the degree of not only giving your enc- 
mies encouragement, but diſtruſt of your friends and people, who I do 
not deſpair but will yet ſtand by you, in the defence and right of your law- 
ful ſucceſſor. Your Majeſty knows I have always profeſſed myſelf of the 
Church of England, and I humbly appeal to you if I ever gave you pro- 
miſes of being of any other; and therefore as ſuch, and a faithful ſervant 
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ſabje& and councellor, I beg leave to adviſe you, and give you my 
kumble opinion, that ſending away the Prince of Wales, without the 
conſent of the nation, is at no time adviſable, and therefore the: doing it 
at this time eſpecially, and that to France, being what I dread will be of 
fatal conſequence to your perſon, crown, and dipnity, and all your peo- 
ple will (too probably) grow ſo much concerned at this your great miſ— 
cruſt, as to throw off their bounden allegeance to you, which God for- 
bid ; therefore pray, Sir, conſider farther on this weighty point : for can 
che Prince's being ſent to France, have other proſpect than the entailing 
a perpetual war upon your nation and poſterity ; and giving France al- 
ways a temptation, to moleſt, invade, nay hazard the conqueſt of Eng- 
land, which I hope in God never to fee, but that we may have this 
Prince of your own loins, to rule over us. The moſt I can apprehend 
your Majeſty may be jealous of, is his being braught up in the religion 
of the Church of England, and that ought (for his Royal Highneſs's ſake 
eſpecially) to be the prayer of every honeſt loyal ſubject. Pardon me there- 
fore, Sir, that I moſt earneſtly implore you, not to make me the unhappy 
inſtrument of ſo apparent ruin to your Majeſty and my country, as an act 
of this kind will bez and 1 hope your Majeſty will not ſuffer it to be done 
by any other, for I can foreſee nothing leſs from it, than the putting in 
hazard your own ſacred perſon and the Queen's, and making England 
the moſt miſerable nation in the world. 


Remember I pray, Sir, how prophetically I have foretold you your 
misfortunes, and the courſes you might have taken to have avoided them, 
which I do not mention to reproach you, but to put you in mind of doing 
it now at laſt; and for heaven's ſake, Sir, as you have made a great ſtep 
towards reconciliation by publiſhing your Royal intentions of calling a 
parliament, treat (if your condition be no better) and that fairly; God 
in his infinite mercy will preſerve you, and your Royal Iſſue, and the 
Church of England will defend you in all your juſt rights, and remove 
the diſturbers of your peace, and ſettle you as great and firm on your 
\ throne, as any of your predeceſſors. Pardon me, Sir, for being thus 
free with you, for it proceeds from a ſincere heart, and concern for you 
and yours; and what has paſt between us on this unfortunate ſubjcct 
ſhall never be an injury to you, by being made knewn from me, and I 
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know your goodneſs is too great to think ill of your conſtant faithfub 
ſervant, or to impute to me any diſobedience ; for what I have thus moſt. 
humbly laid before your Majeſty, is really and honeſtly, from the utmoſt 
and extreme care and concern I have for yours, the Queen's and Prince's 
real preſervation ; for as I will not be inſtrumental in, nor ſuffer him. 
to be carried into France, if by any means I can prevent it, ſo on the 
other hand, I will frankly venture my life in your Majeſty's and his de- 
fence ; and as the laſt expedient,.I can at preſent. propoſe nothing more 
eſſential to your Majeſty's great ſervice, than in delivering him ſafe into 
your own Royal cuſtody, and the ſooner your Majeſty gives. me. order for 
it, it will be the better: Sir, I am afraid if I go from hence, the Dutch 
fleet will ſoon be here, and I likewiſe fear the Prince of Orange's forces 
may cut between you and Portſmouth, therefore I deſire your Majeſty 
will give me order for bringing the Prince to you ſpeedily, and that you 
will pleaſe to recolle& yourſelf, and apply reaſonable means to prevent 
what you ſeem to be under ſuch dreadful apprehenſions of. Your Majeſty 
may ſee in what confuſion I am, ſo that I can ſay no more, but my daily 
prayers to God Almighty, to direct and proſper you.” | 


Lord Dartmouth to King James. Upon his firſt Flight. 
| Spithead, the 2d. 

* I T is impoſſible for me to expreſs the grief and anxious cares I am 

in for your Majeſty, and the news of your withdrawing was the. 
greateſt ſurprize of my life; for I did humbly hope, my dutiful ſupplica- 
tions to your Majeſty would with your own conſiderate thoughts 
have wholly. altered your intentions of fending away the Prince of 
Wales, and did think it impoſſible ever to enter into any body's 
thought, that had the leaſt inclination of duty to your Majeſty, to give 
you ſo pernicious and deſtructive counſel as to go away yourſelf; and if 
your Majeſty. had been drove to ſuch a deſperate courſe (which was 
morally impoſſible, at leaſt in my thoughts) as to abſent yourſelf, Sir, 
could you have been with more honour and ſafety, than in your own fleet, 
who would always unanimouſly (I dare ſay) have protected and defend- 
ed your ſacred perſon, from any violence or unhallowed hands; but this 
looks like ſo great miſtruſt of me, that many can witneſs it hath almoſt 
broke my heart. Your Majeſty knows what condition you left the fleet 
in, and me in the utmoſt unſupportable calamity of my life ; what could 
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I do but ſend to the Prince of Orange, when I found the whole nation did, 
end received orders from the Lords, which were communicated to the 
fleet, and removed all Roman Catholic officers. I have had yet no return 
from the Prince of Orange, but I hope all will end in your Majeſty's happy 
re-eſtabliſhment. Mr. Pepys will acquaint your Majeſty with the ſtate of 
the fleet, and Mr. Vaudry, I hope, will do me juſtice of my care of the 
Duke of Berwick, garriſon and harbour of Portſmouth, with all the great 
ſhips ; but withal, my confuſion is ſo great, that I am only able to beg 
God Almighty's protection of your Majeſty, and to deliver you out of all 
theſe troubles, which ſhall not only be the prayers, but hearty endeavours 


of a heart that never ſtudied any thing but your real ſervice, and will ever 
do to my unfortunate life's end.” 


8 — 


In King William's box there are, among many other letters written to 
him, or by him, upon his coming to England, the following ones. 


Copy of three letters from the Prince, without addreſs, in Lord Port- 
land's hand-writmg. 


Letter firſt. 


A Exeter, ce i: de Novembre, 1688. 

& TE fay le zele que vous avez pour votre religion, et Vintereſt que vous 

J avez au bien de ces royaumes ; ainſi je ne doutte pas que vous vous 
Joindrez avec moy pour contribuer tour ce qui ſera en votre pouvoir pour 
cet effet. Je ſuis Cavis que vous ne devez point bouger du lieu ou vous 
etes, et ne vous en point laiſſer diſſuader; c'eſt & vous a ſavoir qui eſtes 
ſur les lieux les meſures que vous devez prendre, ne pouvant vous l'ecrire 
d'ici. Je vous prie d'ttre aſſurẽ qu'il eſt impoſſible d'etre votre ſerviteur 

plus paſſionement que je le ſuis, et je le temoigneray en toutes occalions,” 


Letter ſecond. 


A Exeter, ce 4» Novembre. 
4 Eſpere que vous approuverez la cauſe qui m'amene icy, et je ne 
J doutte pas que quand vous Vaurez bien examinee que vous vous trou- 
verez tre autant intereſſe que moy; ainſi j eſpere que vous aurez la bontẽ 
cy concourir et me joindre le plutõt que vous le jugerez convenable pour 
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travailler à une ſi bonne et juſte fin; je vous en auray une obligation tres 
grande que je tacherai de reconnoitre en toutes occaſions ou je vous 
pourrai temoigner combien paſſionement je ſuis votre ſerviteur.“ 


Letter third, 


A Exeter, ce :z de Novembre, 1688. 

40 12 ne fauroit avoir plus d'obligation que je vous ay de la maniere 
que vous en uſes avec moy, et des aſſurances que vous continues 

a me donner a m'aſſiſter à procurer a ce pais Feſtabliſſement de leur reli- 
gion et libertèẽ. Je vous prie de me joindre le plutort que vous le jugerez 
convenable, laiſſant à vous de prendre votre temps; mais il ſera neceſſaire 
de conſiderer combien des gens ſcavent Vaffaire, qu'il eſt dangereux d'at- 
tendre trop long tems; cependant il ſera neceſſaire de m' envoyer de nos 
amis le plus que vous jugerez convenable, puiſque cela donne un bon ex- 
emple pour des autres àᷣ nous venir joindre; et vous prendrez toutes les pre- 
cautions qu'il ſera poſſible en ce que vous m'avez fait, et envoyer ce que l'on 
a requis. Je marcheray en avant le plutòt qu'il ſera faiſable et ne perdray 
aucun temps, mais il faut conſiderer Veloignement, les mauvais chemins, 
et que nous n' avons pas tous les chariots que nous ſouhaiterions. Je vous 
prie d'eſtre aſſeurẽ de mon amitiẽ, et que je n'oublieray jamais les obliga- 
tions que je vous auray. Je vous prie de faire les memes aſſurances de ma 
part a nos bons amis.” | 85 


N 


Translation. Letter firſt, 


Exeter, 12-22 November, 1688. 

6 1 Knew the zeal which you have for your religion, and the intereſt which 

you have in the good of theſe kingdoms, therefore I do not doubt 

that you will join with me to contribute all that ſhall be in your power for 

this effect. I am of opinion that you ought not to ſtir from the place 

where you are, and not to allow yourſelf to be diſſuaded from it. You 

who are upon the ſpot, know beſt the meafures which you ought to take, 

as I cannot point them out to you from this. I entreat you to be aſſured 

that it is impoſſible for me to be your ſervant more paſſionately than I am, 
and will ſhew on all occaſions.” 
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Letter ſecond. 


Exeter, 12-22 November, 

6 I Hope that you will approve the cauſe which brings me here, and T 

doubt not that when you have well conſidered it, you will find yourſelf 
as much intereſted in it as I am: I hope, therefore, that you will have the 
goodneſs to concur in it, and to join me the ſooneſt that you ſhall judge 
convenient to help ſo good and juſt an end. I ſhall have a great obligation 
to you for it, which I will endeavour to acknowledge upon all-occaſions, 
where I can ſhew how paſſionately I am your ſervant.” 


Letter third. 
Exeter, November 12-22, 1688, 

6 N Obody can be under greater obligations than I am to you for the 

| manner of your proceeding with ine, and for the aſſurances which 
you continue to give me to aſſiſt me in procuring to this country the eſta- 
bliſhment of its religion and liberty. I pray you to join me the ſooneſt that 
you ſhall judge proper, leaving to you to take your time. But it will be 
neceſſary to conſider how many people know the affair, and that it would 
be dangerous to wait too long. In the mean time it will be neceſſary for 
you to ſend me as many of our friends as you ſhall judge proper, fince that 
gives a good example to others for joining us, and to take all precautions 
poſſible in what ybu have done, and to ſend what has been aſked. . I will 


march forward the ſooneſt that is feaſible, and will loſe no time: but you 


muſt conſider the diſtance, the bad roads, and that we have not all the 
waggons we would with. I beg you to be aſſured of my friendſhip, and 


I ſhall never forget the obligations which I have to you. I pray you to 


give the ſame aſſurances to our good friends.“ 


The Princeſs Anne to the Prince of Orange. Prince George is to join him. 
Uncertain whether to continue where ſhe is, or to repair 10 the city. 


The Cockpit, November 18. 


"7 H AVING on all occaſions given you and my ſiſter all imaginable 
1 aſſurances of the real friendſhip and kindneſs I have for you both, 


I hope it is not neceſſary for me to repeat any thing of that kind; and on 
the ſubje& you have now wrote to me, I ſhall not trouble you with many 
compliments, only in ſhort aſſure you, that you have my wiſhes for your 
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good ſucceſs in this ſo juſt an undertaking; and I hope the Prince win 
ſoon be with you, to let you ſee his readineſs to join with you, who I am 
ſure will do you all the ſervice that lyes in his power, He went yeſterday 
with the King towards Saliſbury, intending to go from thence to you as 
ſoon as his friends thought it proper. I am not yet certain if I ſhall con- 
tinue here, or remove into the city ; that ſhall depend on the advice my 
friends will give me ; but wherever I am, I ſhall be ready to ſhew you how 
very much I am your humble ſervant, 


ANNE.“ 


The Biſhop of London to the Prince of Orange. 1 curious letter to be written 
by a Biſhop.—T he Princeſs Anne thinks of joining the Prince of Orange. 


S IR, Nottingham, December 2. 
6 E are juſt arrived here, and find the gentlemen here much diſ- 
| poſed to go in to you. Her Highneſs has a deſire to go with 
them, that ſhe may be under your protection: that you may therefore 


- 
- 
- 


contrive how to ſecure her paſſage to you, it is fit you ſhould know the 


condition of our troops here; they are very raw, and defective of good 
officers. We ſhall march a thouſand, and increaſe every day very much, 
but ſtill we are very weak in diſcipline, I beſeech you, therefore, Sir, to 
adviſe beſt of this matter what forces will be neceſſary for you to ſend, 
and wherever I ſhall meet them, and when. I am, Sir, 
Your Highneſs's moſt obedient ſervant, 
H. LONDON.“ 


Lord Devonſhire to the Prince of Orange. —The Princeſs Anne wants to join bim. 


Nottingham, Dec. the 2d, at midnight, 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, | 

40 B Y this expreſs your Highneſs will receive notice from the Princeſs 

and likewiſe from the Biſhop of London, that ſhe intends to join 
your Highneſs as ſoon as ſhe can. I ſhall preſume to add nothing more, 
only to give your Highneſs, as near as I can, a ſtate of our force. We are 
(reckoning the gentlemen that are with us) in all about a thouſand horſe, 
but both our officers are unexperienced, and our men new raiſed ; of 
theſe we ſhall make about two troops of dragoons, and I am afraid no 
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more.. We can have great numbers of foot, if we had arms, and ſubmit 
to your Highneſs whether you will order me to march with ſuch. If not, in 
my humble opinion, it would be abſolutely neceſſary that a detachment 
were ſent to meet the Princeſs at ſome certain place, for at this time we are 
in perfect ignorance (at leaſt I am in my particular) where your Highneſs 
is. I likewiſe humbly beg that your Highneſs would appoint every day's 
march, I am, with all duty and reſpect, Sir, 
Your Highneſs's moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 
DEVONSHIRE.” 


Earl of Bath to the Prince of Orange. Is to obey the Prince's — 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 

2 1 DO with all poſſible gratitude acknowledge the great honour of your 
late moſt gracious letter with ſo many ſignal marks of favour and 
goodneſs towards me, which I ſhall endeavour to deſerve by all the faithful 
ſervices and actions of my life. Having now fully diſcourſed with my moſt 
worthy friend the bearer, and particularly imparted to him the methods 
and meaſures that I have preſumed to think fitteſt to be taken in this 
juncture, with my reſolution to ſubmit all things to your pleaſure and 
great wiſdom, I crave leave moſt humbly to refer myſelf to his relation, 
and ſhall ever yield perfect obedience to your commands, and improve 
my utmoſt intereſt with all zeal for your ſervice, who am, with all duty 

and reſpect, may it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, your Royal Highneſs's 

Moſt humble, moſt faithful, and moſt obedient ſervant, 

Nov. 18, 1688. ; B.” 


The Biſhop of Briſtol to the Prince of Orange. In anſwer to a letter from the 
Prince,—Concurs in his enterprixe. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
* I Received the great honour of your Highneſs's letter, and beg leave 
to return you my moſt humble thanks for thoſe kind opinions you 
have been pleaſed to. conceive of me, which I ſhall. endeavour ſtill to. 
preſerve. 


My Lord Shrewſbury (with whoſe conduct we are all extremely pleaſed) 
will give you a full account of what has been done here, which if your” 
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Highnef ſhall approve of, it will be great ſatisfaction to me, that IT have 
bore ſome part in the work which your Highneſs has undertaken with the 
hazard of your life, for the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, the laws 
and the liberties of this kingdom. 


I defire Almighty God to preſerve you, as the means of continuing to 
us the exerciſe of our holy religion and our laws; and humbly beſeech your 


Highneſs to believe me very ready to promote ſo good a work, and on all 
occaſions to approve myſelt your Highnels's 


Briſtol, Moſt obedient, faithful, humble ſervant, 
December 5. oj BRISTOL.” 


Biſhop of St. Aſaph to the Prince of Orange. —Irritates the Prince ogarnſt the 
King.—Has tried in vain to get the Biſhop of Ely to adept the idea of a 
ceſſion of the crown by the King. 


S I. N. December 17, 1688. 

DID not find the Biſhop of Fly at home, but I looked him out, 

and broke the matter to him with all poſſible care, that he might not 
diſcover what I ſaid to be any more than my own thoughts; and it 
was well I uſed this caution, for I found him ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a pro- 
ject cf accommodation. He told me what my Lord Hallifax ſaid he had 
ſpoken to his Majeſty formerly, when the King was ſending him commil- 
ſioner to his Highneſs, and told his Lor“ hip he was willing to make large 
conceſſions for peace. He told his Majeſty he could not expect that the 
Prince would accept of any leſs conceſſions than ſuch as would put it out 
of his power to do ſuch things as he had done heretbfore againſt the laws. 
The Biſhop ſaid, that now he believed his Majeſty was willing to do all that 


could be required of him, and even to be reduced to the ſtate of a Duke 


of Venice, committing all the power of war and peace, and of making all 
oihcers, eccleſiaſtical and civil, to the Prince for his life-time ; or that he 
would conſent to bills in parliament for that]; urpoſe, and to all other bills 
that ſhould be offered for the ſecurity of religion and civil rights. I did 
not think it worth the while to aſk him what reaſon he had to believe this, 
both becauſe I was not inſtructed on that ſubject, and alſo becauſe I did 
not think the caurch and kingdom would be very fate in fuch an accommo- 
dation. I was not provided to anſwer what he ſaid, that this way was moſt 


agrecable to his Highacls's declaration. But how unſafe it would be, 
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1 ſhewed him by all the reaſons in my inſtructions, which he was not 
able to anſwer. Yet I could not perſuade him to propoſe the other 

way of ceſſion, he has too great a tenderneſs for that, and beſides, he 
deſpaired of doing good in it. If there be any good way of bringing his 

Majeſty. to this, it muſt be by ſome of the criminals that are in danger of 
the law; they are the men that have always had the. greateſt power with 

him; and now their power is like to be ſo much the greater, becauſe he 
looks upon them as his ſufferers, though, in truth, he is theirs. And they. 
have not done with him yet ; for, as I am certainly informed, there was 

a throng of Papiſts about him laſt night, with Monſ. Barillon at the head 
of them; and this day there were thirty or forty. at his Majeſty's dinner,. 
and no other prieſt but a Jeſuit to ſay grace. 


I beſeech God to direct his Highneſs in all theſe difficulties, and to bleſs. 
all his councils with ſucceſs ; and the ſame gracious God to continue your- 
health, and to fill you with all comforts. I am, Sir, 

Your molt faithful, humble ſervant, | 
W. ASAP H.“ 


But the moſt material letter of all is the following anonymous one, which 
ſeems written by a perſon of condition, and ſuggeſts directly to the Prince 
to aſſume the crown. I cannot find out the hand writing. 


Anonymous letter to the Prince of Orange, urging him to take the crown. 


* TT HE occaſion of my preſenting this to your Highneſs, aroſe from my 
= Lord Hallifax coming on Friday laſt to me, to let me know that he 
and my Lord Nottingham and Lord Godolphin were appointed by the King 
to go commiſſioners to treat with your Highneſs ; and that he received 
the employment with ſome trouble. I freely told his Lordſhip that he 
had reaſon ſo to do, for he would give very unhappy ſuſpicions - that he 
was engaged in a deſign to give a ſtop to your Highneſs's advancing to » 
this place by the delays of a treaty, and the miſtaken notion of an accom- 
modation; for I plainly told him that nothing of that would be endured, . 
for there was no room left for truſt, and every thing muſt be built upon 
new foundations: He ſeemed then fully to agree with me, and aſſured: 
me he would not act fo as to deſerve the leaſt cenſure of this nature. 
Pur I. SS 
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Yeſterday, being Saturday, he came again to me in the evening, and 
told me, that though the trumpet that was ſent to your - Highneſs: for a 
paſſport was not yet returned, yet they were ordered to go next morning 


(which is this Sunday) to Windſor, and next day to — and to 
expect to meet the trumpet by the way. 


I perceived by this haſte that they were reduced almoſt. to a dependancy 
on this deſign, and, therefore, by the advice of ſome conſiderable perſons 
here, whoſe intereſt in the city and parliament will be very great, I have 
preſumed to give your Highneſs this account, that you may not only be 
prepared to judge of his proceedings, but alſo that you-may be preſented 


with the general ſenſe of things here as near as I can colle& them; and 


I may preſume to aſſure your Highneſs, that any delay cauſed by the 
notion or pretence of a treaty, will caſt a damp on the ſpirits of people 
who are now raiſed with the mighty expectation of your advance, and are 
ſo far from having any thoughts of ſettling things by an accommodation, 
that they only fix upon hopes of remedy by the total change of perſons; 
judging it the greateſt folly to graft any thing upon the old ſtock ; taught 
by too ſad experience that the difference of religion makes it irreconcileable 
to truſt though but the name of power with it; for all limitations of 
power are but notions that may be raiſed to interrupt or hinder that bleſſing 
to us all, which nothing but miſtakes of ſuch a nature can now prevent; 

and, therefore, as your Highneſs has come to redeem us from the threaten- 


ing miſeries of Popery and Slavery, we can never ſuffer the name or truſt 
of power in any other perſon, 


I doubt not but your Highneſs has in your clearer judgment diſcerned 
all this, and perhaps you have received accounts of the ſame nature from 
other hands; yet I, and thoſe friends I adviſe with, thought we could not 
diſcharge our duties to your Highneſs, and this great cauſe, in which we 
are all ſo deeply concerned, without our humble repreſentation of this to 
you, which, if it be agreeable to your ſenſe, we doubt not but your 
Highneſs will prevent all deſigns that may give the leaſt delay or interrup- 


tion to your proceedings; for all things are in ſuch a poſture here to 


receive you, that we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that you will find little oppo- 
fition from force, and therefore all other artifices will be attempted, 
which we doubt not but your great judgment and prudence will prevent. 


APPEND 1X. 


The city keep themſelves prudently quiet, but are very well inclined, 
and reſolved upon your approach to appear in your aſſiſtance, which I 
receive now from a conſiderable perſon of it, who alſo believes, that if I 
can get releaſed by that time of this fit of the gout, that has now held me 
this three weeks, I may probably be of ſome uſe to them. 


Your Highneſs will have an account of the Duke of Norfolk's appearing 
very conſiderable in that country. 


Laſtly, give me leave to preſent to your Highneſs the perſon J ſend 
this by, Mr. Richard Ophile, he is my wife's brother that died; at pre- 
ſent a cornet af horſe in the King's army, who has been ready to embrace 
any occaſion that I ſhould direct him in to ſerve your Highneſs. I have fo 
good an opinion of him in all reſpects, that I uſed him in this buſineſs ; 
and humbly deſire your Highneſs to believe, that in any thing you com- 
mand him he will not deceive your expectation.“ 


There are alſo in the box letters from the Lords Delamer, Stamford, and 
Brandon (three perfons whoſe lives had been called in queſtion by the 
King) making apologies to the Prince for their want of ſpeed in joining 
him: offences, however, which he never afterwards forgave, 


Lord Mountagu to King William, —Aſes a Dukedom.—Ememerates his ſervices 
in the queſtion of the Regency. 


SIR, London, May the 18th, 1694. 

« 1 DID not think it very good manners to trouble your Majeſty in 

the middle of ſo great affairs as you had at your going away, elſe I 
ſhould have made it my humble requeſt that you would have been ſo 
gracious as to have done my family the ſame honour you have done to 
my Lord Clare, Bedford, and others. This requeſt had been made to 
you by the old Duke of Schomberg, who thought himſelf under ſome 
obligation to me for the encouragement I gave him to attend you in your 
expedition into England, but that I did not think it reaſonable to aſk the 
being put over the Duke of Shrewſbury's head; but now, Sir, that you 
have given him that rank, which the greatneſs of his family and perſonal 

Uu 


In King Wil- 
liam's box. 
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merit has deferved, I may, by your Majeſty's grace and favour, pretend 


to the ſame dignity as well as any of the families you have promored, 
being myſelf the head of a family that many ages ago had great honours 
and dignities, when I am ſure theſe had none; and we having loſt them 
by the civil wars between York and Lancaſter, I am now below the twa 
younger branches, my Lord Mancheſter and Sandwich. I have to add to 
my pretenſion the having married the Duke of Newcaſtle's eldeſt daughter; 
and it has been the practice of all your predeceſſors, whenever they were 
ſo gracious to keep up the honour of a family by the female line, to 
beſtow it upon thoſe who married the eldeſt, without there were ſome 


perſonal prejudice to the perſon who had that claim. I may add, Sir, 


another pretenſion, which is the ſame for which you have given a Duke- 
dom to the Bedford family; the having been one of the firſt, and held 


out till the laſt, in that cauſe which, for the happineſs of England, brought 


you to the crown, I hope it will not be thought a leſs merit to be. alive 
= | = 
and ready on all occaſions to venture all again for your ſervice, than if I 


had loſt my head when my Lord Ruſſel did. I could not then have had 
the opportunity of doing the nation the ſervice I did, when there was 
ſuch oppoſition made by the Jacobite party, in bringing my Lord Hun- 
tington, the biſhop of Durham, and my Lord Aſhley, to vote againſt the 
Regency, and for your having the crown ; which was carried but by thoſe 


three voices and my own. I ſhould not put you in mind of this, but 
hoping that ſo fortunate and ſo ſeaſonable a ſervice as this, may ſupply 


all my other wants of merit; and which, ſince you were pleaſed to pro- 


miſe me in your bed-chamber at St. James's, before you were King, 


never to forget, you will not now that are ſo great and ſo gracious a one. 


The Duke of Shrewſbury can further ſatisfy you what perſecution I ſut- 
fered, and what loſſes I ſuſtained in the two laſt reigns, which muſt make 
the mortification greater if this humble ſuit be refuled to, 
Sir, your moſt dutiful : | 
and obedient ſubject and ſervant, 


MOUNTASG U.“ 


This letter is ſingular in ſeveral reſpects: Firſt, It ſuppoſes that Lord 
Ruſſel's conſpiracy hed been agreeable to the Prince of Orange. Secondly, 
It inſinuates that Lord Mountagu had been a party to it, whereas it is 


A;@2-Þ.-©--N.; 1. 1--x:; 
certain he was not. I found, in Barillon's correſpondence, that infinite 
pains were taken in England to fix his acceſſion to that conſpiracy upon 
him, but in vain. But it muſt be doubly curious to thoſe who, in this 
Appendix, have ſeen the intrigues of Mountagu with the French court 
in the reign of Charles the IId. King William refuſed the requeſt of this 
letter, 


Barillon's remaining diſpatches, after the Prince of Orange's landing, 
contain the following anecdotes, 


His letter of 25 November, 1688, mentions a force of French troops In che Papa 


being ready at Dunkirk and Calais to fail for England. 


His letter of 1ſt December, relates that Lord Melfort had preſſed James In che Deper. 


to ſeize all the principal perſons of the whig party, as ſoon as the Prince of 
Orange had landed. 


Letter of 11th December, expreſſes King James's aſtoniſhment at the 
deſertion of Douglas's Scotch regiment, becauſe, of all his regiments, he 
truſted it the moſt. 


In this letter, and that of 27th December, Barillon ſays James had 
ordered Jefferies to reſide in the palace, in order that the Great Seal might 
be at hand to be carried off; and that James believed the loſs of the Great 
Seal could not be repaired, and that the conſtitution muſt fall looſe by 


his diſappearance. 


Letter of 13th December, deſcribes the various and contradictory 


advices with which King James was tormented from all quarters. 


| Letter of 22d Decemb. deſcribes the indignation of the Engliſh common 
ſoldiers upon hearing Lord Feverſham's order for diſbanding them read. 


Letter of 24th December, relates that when King James was diſcovered 
by the fiſhermen in his firſt flight, one of them knelt and wept ; that 
upon this James wept, and the other fiſhermen who had behaved ill to him 
before, at the ſight of his tears, fell upon their knees; and that at 
Feverſham the common people behaved to him with far more reſpect than 
thoſe of better condition; for which Barillon aſſigns this reaſon, that theſe 
laſt were afraid of the Prince of Orange, 3 
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Lord Dartmouth's notes on Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory, contains the follows 


ing anecdotes of the time in queſtion, 


Extract 1ft, from Lord Dartmouth's notes. 


Note on p. 790. of Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory, < The Duke of Shrewſ- 
bury told me, the Prince was much ſurpriſed at his backwardneſs in 
joining with him, and began to ſuſpect he was betrayed, and had ſome 
thoughts of returning; in which caſe he reſolved to publiſh the names of 
all thoſe that had invited him over, which he ſaid would be but a juſt return 
for their treachery, folly, and cowardice. Lord Shrewſbury told him he 
believed the great difficulty amongſt them was, who ſhould run the hazard 
of being the firſt, but if the ice were once broke, they would be as 


much afraid of being the laſt z which proved very true.” 


Extract 2d. 


Note on p. 819. © There was a great meeting at the Earl of Devonſhire's, 
where the diſpute ran very high between Lord Halifax and Lord Danby ; 
one for the Prince, the other for the Princeſs: at laſt Lord Halifax faid, 
he thought it would be very proper to know the Prince's own. ſenti- 
ments, and defired Fagel would ſpeak, who defended himſelf a great 
while, by ſaying he knew nothing of his mind upon that ſubje&, but 
if they would know his own, he believed the Prince would not like to 
be his wife's gentleman uſher; upon which Lord Danby ſaid, he hoped 
they all knew enough now, for his part he knew too much, and broke up 
the aſſembly, as Sir Michael Wharton who was preſent told me.” 


Extradt 3d. 


Note on p. 808. © The Duke of Leeds told me, that Lord Tyrconell 
ſent ſeveral meſſages to King William, that he was ready to deliver up Ire- 
land, if he would but give him a decent excuſe, by ſending any thing 
that looked like a force to demand it : but Lord Halifax told him, that if 
Ireland was quiet, there would be no pretence for keeping up an army : 
and if there was none, he would be turned out, as eaſily as he had been 


brought in; for it was impoſſible to pleaſe England long, and he might 
ſee they began to be diſcontented already.“ 


END OF PART FIRST. 
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Letter of Lord Sunderland to King William, dated Amſterdam, March 8th, 
_ immediately after the revolution. — Anxious, about his own fate—reminds 
King William of his ſervices in the revelution. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
FI had not followed the advice of my friends rather than my own 
ſenſe, I ſhould not have been out of England at this time; for I 
thought I had ſerved the publick ſo importantly i in contributing what 
lay in me towards the advancing of your glorious undertaking, that the 
having been i in an odious miniſtry ought not to have obliged me to be 
abſent : but nothing makes me repine ſo much at it, as that 1 could 
not give my vote for placing your Majeſty on the throne, as I would 
have done with as much Joy and zeal as any man alive; and do now 
moſt heartily. wiſh you all the greatneſs and proſperity you deſerve, 
which 1s to wiſh you more than any man ever had. I muſt now beg 
leave to offer to your Majeſty my moſt humble acknowledgments for 
your juſtice and grace in ordering me to be {ct at liberty. I came into 
this country becauſe I deſired to be intirely in your power, and will con- 
tinue in it till you forbid me, which I hope in charity your Majeſty will 
never do. I ſhould be ſure you never would, if my condition were 
worthy of your conſideration. Wherever I am in the world, your 
commands, as they ought, ſhall be moſt exactly obeyed by, 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


Amſterdam, Your Majeſty” s moſt faithful, moſt humble, 
March the 8th, and moſt obedient ſubject and ſervant, 
SUNDERLAND. 


{lo King William's cheſt.] 
Az 
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Lady Sunderland to King William. — A ſimilar letter. 


SIR, 
HF. relief I had by your Majeſty's juſtice and grace from the ſnarp- 
eſt apprehenſions that ever I lay under, may, I hope, be allowed 
a ſufficient plea for the liberty I now take to preſent you my moſt 
humble acknowledgments for that great charity of yours: I dare not 
impute it to any other motive; but however unfortunate my preſent 
circumſtances are, I have this to ſupport me, that my thoughts as well 
as actions have been, are, and I dare ſay ever will be, what they ought 
to be to your Majeſty ; and not only upon the account of the duty I 
now owe you. But long before your glorious undertaking, I can't but 
hope you remember how devoted I was to your ſervice, which was 
founded upon ſo many great and eſtimable qualities in you, that I can 
never change my opinion, whatever my fortune may be in this world; 
and may I but hope for ſo much of your Majeſty's favour, as to live 
- quietly in a country where you have ſo much power, till it ſhall pleaſe 
God to let me end my days at my own home, I ſhall ever be moſt truly 
and humbly thankful. Nothing can make me more than I am already, 
SIR), | 
Amſterdam, Your Majeſty's moſt humble, 

March 11th, | obedient ſubje& and ſervant, 

| A. SUNDERLAND. 
[In King William's cheſt, ] 


Letter of Lord Sunderland to King William — Anxious about bis fate. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

OUR diſpleaſure is of all things the moſt grie vous. I deſerve 
pity upon many accounts. That J beſeech you do withdraw, and 
forgive my failings, and diſpoſe of me for ever as you ſhall think fir. 
God Almighty preſerve you for ever. I am, 

May it pleaſe your Majeſty, - 
Thurſday. Your moſt faithful, moſt humble, and 
| mioſt dutiful ſubject and ſervant, 


SUNDERLAND. 
In King William's cheſt. ] 
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Remark.) The above three letters ſhew the difficult ſituation into which 
the double conduct of lord and lady Sunderland (as double-dealing 
always does) had thrown both themſelves and King William; 


* % : * 1 


Remark:) In memoirs written by ſir John Lowther, firſt lord of the 
treaſury to King William, part of which ſir James Lowther was {6 
"EY as to ſhow me, there is a very ſtrong picture of the diſtreſſes 
nch W William was n in England, from want of monex. 


Bur 10 ſtrongeſt picture of alt; is in a letter in King William's cheſt, 

from lord Godolphin to King William, without a date, but appear- 
ing from its contents to have been written im the year 1693. This 
letter containing the true ſtate of parties and of the king immedit 


ately after the revolution, and being a r capital one in many 
ne I. print the whole of 1 It, 


Fer the x1 NG. 
81 R. 


AV ING ch to my vader made it my buſineſs not only to 

give a conſtant attendance in the houſe all this ſeſſions, but at all 
meetings to which I was called, to conſider how to carry on your affairs; 
and having thereby had an opportunity to make ſeveral obſervations 
that may prove for your Majeſty's ſervice to know, I think myſelf 
obliged, with all imaginable ſubmiſſion, to lay them before en 
jeſty. 


( 


AnD it being generally diſcourſed as if your Majeſty had a peace in 
proſpect, you'll pardon me, Sir, if from thoſe obſervations, in the firſt 
place, I preſume to ſay how much, in my poor opinion, it will contri- 
bute to your future happineſs if it ſhould, if poſſible, be perfeted 
before the meeting either of this or any other parliament. 


AFT E ND JX. 


Wren your Majeſty conſiders the preſent ſtate of the kingdom, and 
the factions that are in it, you'll find that the two great points that 
require more eſpecially your care, are how to manage the partyes ſoe 
as to maintain yourſelf againſt your enemies abroad, and at the ſame 
time ſo to preſeye your authority at home, that the neceſſity of doing 
the one may not bring you to ſuch circumſtances that it will be impoſ- 
ſible for you to keep the other; and this taſk, is more difficult, becauſe 
the Toreys, who axe friends to prerogative, are ſo mingled with Jacob- 
ites, that they are not to be confided in during the war; and the Whigs, 
who are, for that reaſon, of neceſſity to be employed to ſupport your 
cauſe againſt the common enemy, will at the ſame time endeavour all 
they can to make uſe of that opportunity to leſſen your juſt power. 
And let them pretend hat they will to your Majeſty, the ſeveral 
inſtances they have given this ſeſſions of their intentions that way, puts 
this matter out of all doubt to any perſon who has taken the leaſt pains 
to obſerve them, and it's beyond all diſpute manifeſt, that though they 
will give money to keep out King James, yet they'll never give you 
one vote to ſupport your jfiſt right in any point where (what they 
pleaſe to call) the intereſt of the people is concerned. 


Tris being the condition of your partye, which I preſume your 
Majeſty will allow to be too true, I am confident, when you look into 
the funds that are given for the ſervice of this year, and conſider how 
much they leſſen and incumber your hereditary revenue; and when you 
know, Sir, that if the war continue, it will be impoſſible to ſave the cuſ- 
roms (which is the only tax now left you can expect will ever be given 
tor a longer time than from year to year) from being likewiſe pawned 
for hve years at leaſt: I preſume to ſay, Sir, theſe things conſidered, 
your Majeſty will be of opinion that it is more your intereſt, with rela- 
tion to your affairs at home, to have a peace this ſummer, than ever it 
was ſince you ſat upon the throne of England; and that if you have it 
not, as things have been managed, the next year's expences will ſo anti- 
cipate thoſe branches of the revenue that ever have been kept hitherto 
tor the ordinary ſupport of the government, that it will be ſcarce poſ- 
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Able that your Majeſty ſhould ever ſee an eaſy day, though it ſhould 


pleaſe God hereafter to give you ſuch a peace as yourſelf could wiſh : 
and the grotind-work on which I build this aſſertion is, that it ever was 
and ever will be impracticable for any. king of England to be the leaſt 
happy, who muſt depend upon parliament every year to give him à 
million of money for his common and neceſſary ſupport ; and that this 
will be your Majeſty's circumſtance, if the war be another year conti- 
nued, will, I fear, by the following account of expence of this year, 


and by the gueſs or computation of what may be the funds for the next, 


appear to be very near a demonſtratign. 


The funds for 94- 
Land-tax, befides what is paid thereout to the defect of 


the poll,. to this year's charge, — 1,500,000 
2d, Ninepenſe upon the exciſe granted for 16 years, to 

commence from May, 97.; the ſalt to make good the 

fund in the mean time, to rais by way of lottery for this 


year's ſervis, — — — — 1,000,000 


3d, Ninepenſe upon the exciſe, granted for 99 years, to 
commence from May, 97.; the tunag being to ſupply 
the ſame in the mean time, to rais upon perpetual in- 
tereſt and lives for this year's ſervice, 


Quarterly poll given for — ow — 700,000 
Hackney coaches to be licenſed for 21 years — 100,000 
Paper act for four years, — — 230,000 

*** 30,000 


Note, The 2 -dinepenle granted this Yele i upon the excife, with that 
which was laſt year given upon the ſame revenues, for raiſing a million 
of money upon lives, are allowed to ſink the hereditary exciſe above 
250, ooo per annum; and the remainder being made a collateral ſecu- 


rity, that the ſalt and tunage ſhall anſwer 280,000 per annum, till 
May, 1695, will, in probability, be thereby ſunk about 100,000 a- year 
more for that; from the ſalt branch muſt not hereafter be expected 


- 1,500,000 . 
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more then ' 300,000 per annum; though formerly it yielded when the 
half crown,ſtood ſingly, (and that is only hereditary) 680, ooo l. a- year. 
I take it for granted that if the war continue, it will be impoſſible for 
your Majeſty to leſſen your charge, for as the confederats muſt take it 


ill if the land forces are not the ſame, for the parliament will never 


ſuffer the navy to be decreaſed, therefore I compute the money neceſ- 
ſary to be given to be likewiſe 5,000,000. 
A guels at the Funds for 95. 
Four ſhillings in the pound upon land, unleſs it be more 
equally aſſeſt, (and that the major part of the houſe 
will never allow) will not yield above 1,800,000, and 
of that then will probably be anticipated by the clauſes of - 


credit given this year about 600,000, ſo that to next | 
year's —_— amok. not be expected more than 1 — 1,200,000 


THe pole can't t poſlibly be repeated next year, an 10820 it will be in 
collection in April next, nor more can be got upon trade, ſince che tun- 
age is now granted. 


THERE can be no more money raiſed by proteſts for want of funds, 
there being no revenew out of which to make any, but the ſmall - re- 
mainder of the e exciſe. 


For that r not only the cuſtoms muſt be :pawn'd for a conſiderable 
time, but a further charge upon land, and ſeveral heads of exciſes muſt 
be brought to make up the ſum wanting; and when the cuſtoms are 
ſo pawn'd, the hereditary exciſe part leſſened for ever, and an other 
part made a calatral ſecurity for three years, to its prejudice 100,009 
per annum; and the ninepence (that uſed to be given to the crown in 
caſes of neceſſity) ſettled two of them for 99 years, and the third for 
19 years to come, nothing is more plain, than that your Majeſty has 
not a revenew of your on to depend upon at preſent, of above 400,000 
per annum, nor will there be any other in proſpect when the uſual ones 
are diſpoſed on as aboveſaid; for that computing the neceſſary charge of 
5 


the government, in time of peace, at 1,400,000 a year, which is the 
loweſt it has been eſtimated at, a million myſt conſtantly. be, nailed out 
of your ſubjects pockets, by extraordinary ways for your ſupport, and 
how uneaſy that will make your government to yourſelf, I leave your 
Majeſty to judge. I ſhall only add, that it is manifeſtly the deſigns of 
ſome people to keep neceſſities always upon you, and it was from ſuch 
that the reverſion of the 600,000 upon the Eaſt India company, and 
the reſolutions to charge the cuſtoms this year, proceeded. And 
nothing, I can aſſure your Majeſty, prevented the latter but the warmrh 
you 8 with on that ſubject to the ſecretary. 0 1 


A new parliament will not help this matter, for let who will be the 
givers, there will remain ſtill the fame ways of giving; and let what 
ſort of men ſoever be choſen, I dare anſwer for't, a majority of them 
will be much rather for mortgaging the revenut of the crown, than 
their own land; and this makes me have reaſon'to fear yout Majeſty 
will never again have ſuch an offer as was made you this ſeſſions; and 
refuſed by thoſe that pretended to be your friends, and ſoon after re · 
pented that it was ever tendered, by thoſe that were your enemys; 
when, upon thinking on't more thoroughly, they found of what infinite 


advantage it would have been to your government. 


Bur, Sir, ſince I have mentioned a new parliament, and knowing 
you will be preſs'd by the whiggs to have one, being ſanguine FUE 5 
to imagine they, ſhall be able to get a greater majority in the next than 
they can pretend to in this, you'll pardon me for troubling you with 
a word or two on that lubject, and | in my humble opinion it ſcems to 
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parliament; and if the war 4 to let that end with it. And my 
reaſons for this opinion are: 


1ſt, Theſe are the ſame men that engaged your Majeſty in the war, 
2nd are obliged by their votes to ſupport you in it, 
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2dly, The experience you have that this houſe will do it, ougfit to be 
an unanſwerable argument againſt parting with it, for a new one, 
when you do not Know whether they will be for you or not. 


3dly, The great reaſon that's given for diſſolving this, being, becauſe: 
it's ſaid they have an ill reputation, ought not to ſway in this affair, but. 
the contrary ; ſince that is only a ſcandal raiſed by the enemys of the 
government; and the ſupporting your Majelty being the crime they 


lay to their charge, your Majeſty's friends ought to eſteem them for- 


that, for which they are hated by their enemys.. 


4thly, Your Majeſty has for this 4 years laſt paſt been giving all em- 
ployments to members of the houſe, which though it has not ſignified. 
much in any party. buſineſs, yet in the grand affair of carrying on the 
war,. they have been of mighty ſervice, for. there. is but very few 
inſtances of any of them but which upon occaſion. appear to be hearty 
for your government, in relation to the foreign diſpute, and many of 
theſe will be left out in a new choice, which will be no ſmall prejudice. 
to your Majeſty, conſidering that moſt of your enemys in the houſe of 
commons are made ſo, becauſe they have not places like the reſt. 


Bur what's the moſt dangerous conſequence of a new election is, that 
it will throw the ballance too much on the one ſide or the other, for 
either the Whigs will, according to their expectation, get it into their 
hands intirely, and then 1 fear your Majeſty will think the impoſi- 
tions they'll be laying upon you unreaſonable ; or otherwiſe the Torys 
will have the aſcendant, and then itis to be doubted that they, in 
revenge to the Whiggs, will, for the major part, be governed by the 
artifices of the Jacobites, and from fuch a misfortune nothing leſs than 
deſtruction can proceed. 


WHERE as,.as the houſe is now conſtituted, the Whigs are not ſtrong 


enough to make uſe of the neceſſitys of your government as much as 


they are inclined to do; neither are the Tories numerous enough to 
reſent your Majeſty's favouring the Whiggs. Sir, upon the whole I 
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ſhall preſume to conclude as I began, that the parliament that begun with 
the war, ſhould likewile end with it, and not before, 


An if it pleaſed God to grant your Majeſty an honaunible peace, and 
you would then be pleaſed to ſett up for a party of your own, and lett all 
people ſee that if they expected your favour they muſt depend upon you 
for it, and not lett any one hope for promotion for being true to a fac- 
tion, but by ſerving of you; I preſume to ſay that the war being ended, 
a new parliament called, and ſuch meaſures purſued, your Majeſty would 
quickly find, that the Jacobites would turn moderate churchmen, and 


loyall ſubjects, and the Whiggs much more obſequious courtiers, and 
eaſter ſervants than now they are. 


I SHALL conclude with begging your Majeſty's pardon moſt humbly 
for the trouble I have preſumed to give you, and I am perfuaded if you 
knew with what zeal this is intended for your fervice, you would not re- 
fuſe to grant it to, SIR, | 
Your Majeſty's moſt dutifull 

and obedient ſubje& and ſervant. 


Remark.) My reaſon for imputing this letter to lord Godolphin is, that 
J found it in the bundle of lord Gedolphin's letters, and there was 
written on the label of the bundle theſe words: < 57 letters from 
lord Godolphin,” and in the bundle there were 56, beſides this one. 
People who have ſeen the letter differ whether it be his hand-writing. 
The orthography is, in ſeveral words, different from his common ſpel- 
ling. It is not ſigned by him; but this cireumſtance rather aids the 
preſumption of his having writ it: for all King William's other mini- 


ſters ſigned their letters to their maſter; whereas, of the other 56 letters 


.. written by lord Godolphin, there is only ene ſigned by him. 


Remark.) While King William was engaged in his project of reconciling 
the religious differences of Englandy he was at great pains to find out 
the proportions between churchmen, diſſenters, and papiſts. In his 


cheſt there is the following curious report in conſequence of an my 
upon that head, 
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The NUMBER of FREEHOLDERS #» ENGLAND. 


Conformiſts, Non-conformilts, 

Province of Canterbury, 2,123,362 93,151 
of York, 353,892 I5,525 
In both, 2,47 7,2 54 108,676 

Conformiſts, 2,4777254 

Nonconformiſts, 108,676 

2,58 59930 

Papiſts, . 13,856 

In all England, 2,599,786 


According to which account, the proportion of 
Conformiſts to Non-conformiſts, is 
Conformiſts to Papiſts, is 


Papiſts. 
11,878 


224 to one. 
1782 


Conformiſts and Non- conformiſts together to Papiſts, is 1864 


PAP IS TS in the ſeveral provinces above the age of 16, 


Canterbury, - a 4 
London, 7 4 - 
Wincheſter - - * 
Rocheſter, 


Norwich ö 5 


Chicheſter, - - * 8 
Saliſbury, - - - 
Exeter, - - - 
Bath and Wells, - — 
Worceſter, - - — 
Coventry and e - 
Hereford, 3 - 
Glouceſter, - 2 — 
Briſtol, - - 
Peterfborough, - - - 
Oxford, - - - 

St. David's - RET” - 
Landaff, — - — 
Bangor, — =” - - 


St. Aſaph, «=« 


9 
v; 
| 8] 


iq! 
| | 


Total of theſe, 11,867 


io! 


719 
1,949 
714 
124 
199 
163 
358 
217 
551 
19 
275 
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"Trent are in the province of Canterbury 23740 papiſts, half of theſe 
is under the age of 16 years, wiz. 11870; a ſeventh part of theſe are 
aged, and above 3391. Taking out of the ſaid number of papiſts the 
two laſt ſums, which make in all 15261; there remains then 8479, 
of which the one half is women ; there remains therefore .in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, fitt to bear arms, 4239 papiſts. 


Tux province of York bears a ſixth part of the taxes, and hath in it 
a ſixth part of the people as that of Canterbury-hath, (viz.) 3956, 
whereof half are under the age of 16, (viz.) 1978; and a ſeventh part 


above 60, (viz.) 5653; and of the aforeſaid ſixth part one half is 
-WOmen. 


Tux total therefore of the papiſts of the province of York fit to bear 
arms is 7013 joyning which to the total of the papiſts in the province 
of Canterbury fitt to bear arms, makes the total of the papiſts through- 
out all England fitt to bear arms to be 4940. 


THERE being every where as many under the age of 16 as above it, 
the total of the whole papiſts in the whole province is 23740. 


An Account of the Province of Canterbury. 
IN the taking of theſe accounts we find theſe things obſervable : 
2. That many left the church upon the late-indulgence who before did 
frequent it. 


2. The ſending for theſe enquirys hath cauſed many to frequent the 
church. | | 


2. That they are Walloons chiefly that make up the number of diſſent- 
ers in Canterbury, Sandwich, and Dover. 


4. That the preſbyterians are divided, ſome of them come ſometime to 
church, therefore ſuch are not wholly diſſenters upon the gd enquiry. 


5. A conſiderable part of diſſenters are not of any ſect whatſoever, 


P PEN DI X. 


6. Of thoſe that come to church very many do not receive the ſacra- 
ment. 


7. At Aſhford and at other places we find a new ſort of hereticks, after 
the name of Muggleton, a London taylor, in number 30. 


8. The reſt of the diſſenters are preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, independ- 
ants, quakers, about equal numbers, only 2 or 3 called ſelf-willers- 
profeſſedly. 


9. The heads and preachers of the ſeveral. factions are ſuch as had a. 
great ſhare in the late rebellion. 


— 
The Rev. Dr. Percy was ſo good as to give me a few-memorandums- 


in the hand writing of Lord Nottingham ſecretary of ſtate to King 
William, among which was the following: 


Memorandum by Lord Nottingham. 

April gth. Letter from King James to the Queen, that he. had 
hitherto been willing to make excuſes for what had been done, and 
thought her obedience to her huſband, and compliance with the na- 
tion, might have prevailed, but that her being crowned was in her: 
own power; and if ſhe did it, while he and the prince of Wales were 
living, the curſes of an angry father would fall on her, as well as of 
2 God who commanded obedience to parents. Princeſs of Denmark 
had a Letter alſo. King William declared there is nothing he has 


done, but he had the queen's advice and approbation. 
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OCTOR PITCAIRN, one of the firſt of modern Latin 
poets, wrote the following fine epitaph upon lord Dundee: 


Ultime Scotorum, potuit quo ſoſpite ſolo 
Libertas patriæ ſalva fuiſſe tuæ: 

Te moriente, novas accepit Scotia cives, 
Accepitque novos, te moriente, deos. 

Illa tibi ſupereſſe negat, tu non potes illi: 
Ergo Caledoniæ nomen inane vale. 

Tuque vale, gentis priſcæ fortiſſime ductor, 
Ultime Scotorum, atque ultime Grame, vale. 


Thus tranſlated by Mr. Dryden. 


Oh laſt and beſt of Scots! who didſt maintain 

Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign, 

New people fill the land, now thou art gone, 

New gods the temples, and new kings the throne, 

Scotland and thou did in each other live; 

Nor wouldſt thou her, nor could ſhe thee ſufvive, 

Farewell, who dying didft ſupport her ſtate, 

And couldit not fall but with thy country's fate. 


- 


The following letter from lord Strathnaver, to lord Dundee, and lord 
Dundec's anſwer, were given to me by my worthy fellow labourer in 
hiſtorical enquiries, Sir David Dalrymple, 


APP. LEND UN 
Lord Strathnaver to Lord Dundee— Adviſes Dundee to make his peace. 
My Lord, 5 


HE concern that many equally intereſted in us both, has for your 
lordſhip, abſtracting from that reſpect which your own merit made 
me have, cannot but occaſion regrate in me, to ſee that the courſes you 
take, tend inevitably to the ruin of you and yours, if perſiſted in. I can- 
not therefore but wiſh, that you would follow the duke of Gordon's ex- 
ample, and I am perſuaded it will be found the beſt courſe ; neither 
ſhall your friends who at this time dare not well meddle, be wanting to 
ſhow their affection to you, and intereſt in the ſtanding of your family, 
and I hope you will do me the juſtice to believe that none wiſhes it 
better, or will more effectually lay himſelf out in it, than, 
Inverneſs, My Lord, &c. 
3d of July, 1689. STRATHNAVER. 


Lord Dundee to Lord Strathnaver —His ſpirited anſwer. 


My Lord, Struan, 15th July, 168g. 


OUR lordſhip's, dated the 3d, I received the 13th, and would have 
returned an anſwer before now, had I not been called ſuddenly to 
Enverlochie, to give orders anent the forces, arms, and amunition 


ſent from Irland. My lord, I am extreamly ſenſible of the obligation 


I have to you, for offering your endeavours for me, and giving me 
advice in the deſperate eſtate you thought our affairs were in. I am per- 
ſuaded it flows from your ſincere goodneſs and concern for me and 
mine, and in return, I aſſure your lordſhip, I have had no leſs concern 


for you, and was thinking of making the like addreſs to you; but de- 


layed it till things ſhould appear more clear to you. I am ſorry your 
lordſhip ſhould be ſo far abuſed as to think, that there is any ſhadow 
of appearance of ſtability in this new ſtructure of government theſe 
men have framed to themſelves: they made you, I doubt not, be- 
lieve, that Darie (Londonderry) was relieved three weeks ago. By 
Parr II, C 
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printed accounts, and I can aſſure you, it never was relieved, and 
now is taken, They told you, the Ingliſh fleet and Dutch were maſ- 
ters of the ſea. I know for certain the French is, and in the Chanel ; in 
teſtimony whereof they have defeated our Scots fleet. For as they 
came alongſt they fell on the two friggats, killed the captains, and 
ſeiſed the ſhips, and brought the men priſoners to Mull. They tell you 
Shomberg is going to Irland to carry the war thither. I aſſure you 
the king has landed a conſiderable body of forces there, and will land 
himſelf amongſt our friends in the weſt (whom J am ſorry for) very 
ſoon. So, my lord, having given you a clear and true proſpect of 
affairs, which I am afraid amongſt your folks you are not uſed with, 
I leave you to judge if I or you, your family or myn, be moſt in dan- 
ger. However, I acknowledge francly, I am no lels obliged to your 
lordſhip, ſeeing you made me an offer of your aſſiſtance in a tyme when 
you thought I needed it. Wherein I can ſerve your lordſhip or family 
at any tyme you think convenient, you may freely employ me. For, 
as far as my duty will allow me in the circumſtances we ſtand, I will 
ſtudy your well as becomes, 
My Lord, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
DUNDEE. 


Remark.) The following ſpeech of King James, at St. Germains, to the 
Scotch officers when reduced to a company of centinels, is a ſtrong 
inſtance, how a mind naturally ſevere and weak, may be humanized, 
and even elevated by misfortunes. 


King James's ſpeech to the Scotch officers, when reduced into a company 
of centinels at $t. Germains. 


Y own misfortunes are not ſo nigh my heart as yours. It grieves 
me beyond what I can expreſs, to ſee ſo many brave and worthy 
gentlemen, who had once the proſpect of being the chief officers in my 
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army, reduced to the ſtations of private centinels. Nothing but your 
loyalty, and of a few of my ſubjects in Britain, who are forced from 
their allegiance by the prince of Orange, and who I know will be ready 
on all occaſions to ſerve me, and my diſtreſſed family, could make me 
willing to live. The ſenſe of what all of you have done, and undergone 
for your loyalty, hath made ſo deep an impreſſion in my heart, that if 
ever it pleaſe God to reſtore me, it is impoſſible I can be forgetfull of 
your ſervices and ſufferings. Neither can there be any poſts in the 
armies of my dominions, but what you have juſt pretenſions to. As for 
my ſon, and your prince, he is your own blood, a child capable of any 
impreſſions; and as his education will be from you, it is not ſuppoſable 
he can forget your merits. 


Ar your own deſires, you are now going a long march, far diſtant 
from me. I have taken care to provide you with money, ſhoes, ſtock- 
gs, and other neceſſarys. Fear God and love one another. Write 
your wants particularly to me, and depend upon it always to find me 
your parent and King. 


1% 
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B O O K III. 


N King William's cheſt there is the following letter from the 
Princeſs Sophia to King William, upon occaſion of that prince's 
endeavouring to bring the family of Hanover into the line of ſucceſſion. 


- 


The Princeſs Sophia to King William —Thanks for endeavouring to bring 
her family into the ſucceſſion. 
SIRE, 

'EST un advantage ſi grand pour moy de me voir honnore des 
marques de la bienveillance de Votre Majeſte, que joſe prendre la 
libertẽ de vous en temoigner ma tres humble reconnoiſſance. Le che- 
valier Colt m'a dit fort particulierement Pobligation que je vous ai. Je 
veux croire-que ceux qui ſont contraire a la volonte de V. M. ont 
une faculte prophetique qui leur inſpire qu'il ne leur manquera point 
de ſucceſſeur en Angleterre, des perſonnes royales que le parlement a 
deja nommé. Pour moy, je ne vivrai pas aſſez longtems pour en voir 
Fifſue ; mais tant que je pourrois reſpirer je ſerai devouce, avec tous les 
miens, au ſervice de V. M. pour m'attirer la continuation de Phonneur 

de ſes bonnes graces, et qu'elle me puiſſe conter toujours pour, 


SIRE, 
De V. M. 
La tres humble et tres obeiſſante fervante, 
SOPHIE. 
Tranſiation. 


T is ſo great an advantage for me to ſee myſelf honored with marks 
of your majeſty's goodneſs, that I preſume to take the liberty to 
teſtify to you my humble gratitude for it. The chevalier Colt has 
told me very particularly the obligation which I am under to you. I 
am apt to believe that thoſe perſons who act contrary to your majeſty's 
intentions, have a prophetical faculty which gives them the inſpiration 
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that there will not be wanting a ſucceſſor in England, from amongſt 
thoſe royal perſons whom the parliament has already named, As for 
me, I ſhall not live long enough to ſee the iſſue: but as long as J 


breath, I and all mine ſhall be devoted to the ſervice of your majeſty, 
in order to draw to me the continuation of the honour of your good. 


graces, and that. you may, always count upon me for, 
SIR, 
Your Majeſty's 
moſt humble and moft obedient ſervant, 
.  SOPHIA. 


In the ſame cheſt there is a letter from the Princeſs Sophia to King 


William upon his elevation to the throne ; the tenderneſs of which, 


to an unfortunate though guilty prince, does honour to her 
memory. 


* 


The Princeſs Sophia to King William upon his elevation to the eden: br 


joy ber pity for King James Her attachment to the Proteſtant religion. 


SIRE, 


A PRES la profeſſion que Pay toujours faite d'&tre une tres humble 
_*** ſervante-de Votre Majeſts, je crois qu'elle ne ſcauroit douter de 


la part que je prens en tous ce qui contribue a ſon elevation et a ſa 


gloire: ce neſt pas que je ne plaigne le Roy Jaque, qui m'honnoroit 
de ſon amitiè. Je craindrois que Votre Majeſte auroit mechante opi- 
nion de ma fincerite {i je luy cachois ce ſentiment. Je ſuis meme per- 
ſuadẽ que ma franchiſe vous. donnera melieure opinion de moy; et que 
V. M. croira plus facilement la proteſtation que je luy fait de mes 
vœux pour ſa proſperitẽ, et de opinion que Jay qu'elle merite la cou- 


ronne qu'elle porte, par mille endroits que je ne veus nommer de peur 


de choquer ſa modeſtic. Cependant, comme il a plut a Dieu de faire 


Votre Majeſte le protecteur de notre religion, j'eſpere qu'il la mettra 


auſſi dans un etat a avoir les bras libre, pour pouvoir aſſiſter nous autres 


pauvres mortels, qui aprochons, par la deſolation de nos voiſins, de la 
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bete mugiſante qui tache a nous devorer, afin que tous ceux qui ne 
font pas papiſte puiſſent par ſucceſtion- maintenir la religion juſqu'en 
eternite en Angleterre et ailleurs, dont nous faſſons profeſſion, et que 
V. M. me puiſſe conter parmy une des plus zelces, qui ſera tout fa vie, 
SIRE, | 
De Votre Majeſté, 
La tres humble et tres obeiſſante ſervante, 


SOPHIE, P. PALATINE. 


Tranſlation. 

SIR, 
AFTER the profeſſion which I have always made of being -an 

humble ſervant to Your Majeſty, I believe you cannot doubt of 
the part which I take in every thing that contributes to your elevation 
and your glory : yet I lament King James, who honoured me with his 
friendſhip. I ſhould be afraid that Your Majeſty would have a bad 
opinion of my ſincerity if I.concealed from you this ſentiment. I am 
even perſuaded that my candour will give you a better opinion of me, 
and that Your Majeſty will the more eaſily believe the proteltation 
which I make you of my prayers for your proſperity, and of the opi- 
nion I have, that you deſerve the crown which you wear, in a thouſand 
reſpects which I am unable to name, from the fear of ſhocking your 
modeſty. However, as it has pleaſed God to make Your Majeſty the 
protector of our religion, I hope you will put it alſo in a ſtate to have 
its arms free, to aſſiſt us poor mortals, wha, by the deſolation of our 
neighbours, are near to that roaring beaſt which endeavours to devour 
us, in order that all thoſe who are not papiſts may ſucceſſively maintain 
the religion we profeſs to all eternity, in England and elſewhere; and 


that Your Majeſty may count among the moſt zealous, one who ſhall 


be all her life, SIR, 
| Your Majeſty's 
moſt humble and moſt obedient ſervant, 


5 SOPHIA, P. PALATINE. 
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B O O K iv. 


N King William's cheſt are the diſpatches of the duke of Schom- 
berg, in Ireland, to King William. I print the following ones 
becauſe they paint in lively colours the ſtate of the army in that coun- 
try, clear Schomberg of the imputation of inactivity, which has been 
unjuſtly thrown upon him, and do honour to the talents of a man who- 
wrote with the elegant ſimplicity of Cæſar, and to whoſe reputation 
and conduct, next to thoſe of King William, the Engliſh nation awes- 
the revolution; 


Part of a letter from the Duke of Schomberg to King William. Things 
not in order. 


Heyleek, 9 Aouſt, 1689. 


ES ven de vivres deſtinẽs pour Londonderry et pour Kirck. 


n' ont pu partir que ce matin. Ce qui cauſe bien de Pambaras eſt, 


qu'il ny à pas d'ordre icy de Pamiraute,. pour les vivres des vaiſſeaux de 


guerre, qui ſont preſque finis; il falu en prendre des notres. 


Jay ẽtẽ force de faire donner preſque à touſt les regiments cinq centt: 
mouſquets ou fuſils, tant parce que les nouveaux ſoldats les rompent, 
que parce qu'ils ſont aſſes mal faits, et fort vieils, et que peutetre ſieur 
Henry Sheils, qui en a eu Pinſpection, peut avoir pris des preſents pour. 


receyoir de mechantes armes. 


Tranſlation; 
Heyleek, 9 of Aug. 1689. 


HE veſſels with proviſions intended for Londonderry and for Kirek 


could not fail till this morning. It cauſes much embarraſſment: 


that there is no order of the admiralty here for proviſions for the ſhips 
of war. Their proviſions are almoſt finiſhed ; they have been obliged: 
to take ſome of ours. 
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I have been forced to give five hundred muſkets to almoſt every re. 
giment, both becauſe the new ſoldiers break them, and becauſe they 
are ill enough made, and very old, and becauſe perhaps Mr. Henry 
Shales, who had the inſpection of them, may have taken preſents to 
receive bad arms, 


Part of a leiter from Duke Schomberg to King William, — Diſagreemeni 
among officers. 


Carickuergus, le 26 Aouſt, 1689, 


E ne puis pas paſſer ſous ſilence que Meſſrs. Goulon et Cambon 
m'ont donne beaucoup de peine. Il ſe trouve que le premier eſt 
un peu brutal, et que le dernier eſt chicanneur ſur ſes mathematiques; 
a cela ce joint une ancienne rancune, qu'ils ont Pun contre Pautre 
depuis Holande. Je les ay pourtant un peu preſſe de demeurer à leur 
devoir, et que ce qu'on ne leur ſouffriroit pas en France, ou ils ont ſervy, 
je ne leur ſouffrirois pas auſſi icy. Cambon m'ayant dit, qu'il ne vou- 
loit par ſervir d'ingenieur, je lui ay repondu, qu'on ſe pourroit paſſer 
de luy, auſſy bien que d'etre colonel d'un regiment Francois; et s'il ne 
ſe tenoit point en ſon devoir, j'en avertirois V. Mte. 


Carickfergus, 26 Aug. 1689. 


CANNOT paſs over in ſilence that Meſſts. Goulon and Cambon 

have given me a great deal of pain. The firſt is a little brutal, and 
the laſt is a mathematical chicaner; beſides, there has been an ancient 
grudge between them ſince they were in Holland. I have however 
preſſed them a little to keep within their duty; telling them that I would 
not ſuffer them to do there, what they would not be ſuffered to do in 
France, where they have ſerved. Cambon having told me, that he did 
not like to ſerve as an engineer, I anſwered, that we could do without 
him in that ſtation, as well as in that of his being colonel of a French 
regiment; and that if he did not do his duty, I ſhould inform Your 
Majeſty of it. 
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Part of Duke Schomberg's let ter to King William —The burthen of every 


thing lies on him. 


Carricfergus, du 27 Aouſt, 1689. 


] E croy qu'il faudra laiſſer icy Sir Henry Ingleſby avec ſon regiment, 
qui n'eſt pas des meilleurs. Javois eu quelque deſſein de le faire 
brigadier; mais j'ai trouvẽ qu'il y a trop long tems qu'il eſt hors 
d'action. Jay fait ſervir dans ce ſiege Mr. de la Meloniere comme bri- 
gadier : nous aurions beſoin encore de quelques autres; mais je n'en 


voy point dans cett armee icy, On m'a dit que dans les regiments qui 


ſont avec Kirck, le colonel Stwart pouroit y etre propre. Votre Mté. 
me mandera ſur tous les deux ſa volonte z car juſques icy, il a falu 
avoir tout le ſoin des vivres, des vaiſſeaux, de Partillerie, de la caval- 
lerie, de tous les payements, et de tout le detail de Pattaque de la place. 
Si on venoit plus pres d'un ennemy, on auroit peine de fournir a tout 
cela; les officiers d'artillerie ſont ignorans, pareſſeux, et craintifs. Je 
decouvre que dans cett artillerie il y a beaucoup de tromperie : les 
bombes mal charg&s, les canons d'une mechante fonte, les armes mal 
faites, et bien d'autres choſes, qui ſont trop longues a dire à V. Mte. 
a quoi je croy que Sieur Henry Sheil a beaucoup contribuẽ; car juſques 
aux mineurs, on ne les a pas pù attacher a la muraille ; un officier et 
quatre ſoldats Francois Pont entrepris, et en ſont venus à bout, dont 
trois ont ẽtẽ bleſſes par nos gens. | 


Pay fait faire la charge de quartier maitre general à Sieur de Cambon; 
nous n'en avons pas de meilleur icy pour cela. 


Juſques icy les cheveaux et le bagage de nos officiers n'eſt point 


arrive; cela nous ambarraſſera un peu pour avancer au de la de 
Belfaſt, 
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Tranſlation, 
Carickfergus, 27 Aug. 1689, 


BELIEVE I mult leave Sir Henry Ingleſby, who is none of the 

beſt here, with his regiment. I had ſome thoughts of making him 
a brigadier; but I found that it is too long ſince he was in action. I 
made Monſieur de la Meloniere ſerve as brigadier in this ſiege. We 
have need of ſtill more, but I ſee none in this army. I have been told, 
that in the regiments which are with Kirk, colonel Stewart may be a 
proper man : for hitherto I have been obliged to take upon me all the 
burden of the proviſions, the veſſels, the artillery, the cavalry, all the 
payments, and all the detail of the attack of the place. If we came 
nearer the enemy, we ſhould have difficulty to furniſh officers for all 
theſe duties. The officers of artillery are ignorant, lazy, and timorous. 
I diſcover that in the artillery there has been a great deal of roguery : 
the bombs ill charged, the cannon ill caſt, the arms ill made, and 
many other things too long to tell Your Majeſty ; to which, I believe 
Mr. Henry Shales has contributed much; for even the miners could 
not be got to fix themſelves to the walls: an officer and four French 
ſoldicrs did it, and ſucceeded : three of them were wounded by our 
| own people. 


| I nave given the charge of quarter maſter general to Mr. Cambon, 
i We have no better here to employ. 


| 
| Tre horſes and the officers' baggage are not as yet arrived, which 


will embarraſs us in going beyond Belfaſt. 
| | SCHOMBERG. 


Duke of Schomberg to King William. —Poſition of the armies, -Complaints 
; of the new army. | 
A Dundalk, le 20 Sept. 1689. 

7 OTRE Majeſte recevra par Mr. de Sgravemour deux de mes me- 


moires, et $11 court la poſte, elle ſera encore mieux informee par luy. 
Depuis quatre jours qu'il eſt party, il ne s'eſt rien paſice de conſiderable, 
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On a fourage à la veiie de la garde des ennemys, cela n'eſt pas ſort 
difficile a faire, puiſque ce eft un pays traverſe de petit marets, les 
chemins et les champs renfermes par des pierres ct de la terre. Je ne 
ſcay ſi cela eſt la cauſe que les ennemys n'ont pas avance depuis quatre 
jours: je croy qu'il eſt difficile d'en venir à une bataille en ce pays icy, 
quoy qu'ils ayent une armce à ce qu'on peut voir fort etendue. 


Je ne voys pas que de notre cote nous devions auſſi rien hazarder. 
Nous avons une petite riviere devant nous, et eux une. Etant aller ce 
matin trouver le comte de Schonberg, qui etoit aſſes proche des 
vedettes des ennemys, nous avons veu avancer un gros de cavallerie, 
qui ne marchoient point en eſcadron, qui nous a paru etre le Roy 
Jaques, ou divers officiers generaux. Ils ont dela pù voir notre camp; 
mais je croi que ce qui leur aura le plus depleu eſt, qu'ils ont veu arri- 
ver onze vaiſſeaux à la rade de Dundalk, par ou ils auront pt juger 
qu'ils auront peine à nous affamir icy, comme ils Veſperotent, Il eſt 
difficile de juger ce qu'ils entreprendront, apres avoir camp cinque 
jours a deux mille de cett armee, avec un ft grand nombre du monde 
qu'ils ont ramaſſe de tous cotes, et fait courir le bruit qu'ils venoient 
nous attaquer. Il y en a qui croyent a preſent que c'eſt pour detruire 
et manger tous les fourages entre cette place et Drogheda, pour nous 
empecher d'en pouvoir en ſuitte approcher avec notre armẽe. Cela ne 
laiſſera pas de nous embaraſſer, et il ſembleroit par la, que s'ils demeu- 
roient deriere Drogheda, od ils trouveront de fourage et des vivres, ils 
nous tiendront arreſtes, ſans beaucoup pouvoir avancer; et d' autant 
plus que Mr. Shals ne nous a pas encore envoye les chevaux, ni les 
chariots pour porter nos vivres, Il nous manque meme une partie des 
chevaux de Vartillerye et des equipages d'officiers, comme auſſi des 
officiers Francois de cavallerie, qui attend il y a long tems pour paſſer. 
Cependant la ſaiſon s'avance pour camper ſous des tentes, 4 cela 
deviendra dans un mois aſſez dificile. 


Devx cavalliers des ennemys, qui viennent de ſe rendre, diſent, 
qu'ils ont rencontrè cinq de nos ſoldats, qui allojent aux ennemys. Par 
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les habillements, je juge que c'eſt de Mylord Mce. On dit que les 
ennemys ſont allurce de deux de nos regiments, et que ſi nous en appro- 
chons, ils s'iront rendre, S'ils pretendent nous affamir ce ne ſera pas 
2 Pegard des hommes, nos vaiſſeaux etant arrives dens cette baye ; 
mais ce fera nos chevaux, pour lesquel on ſe trouvera indubitablement 
dans un grand etabaras. Ce matin un party des ennemys eſt venu aſſes 
preſt de ja garde; un detachement de vint-cinque dragons les ont 
epouſſe, et leur ont tuc un homme et un cheval. Ils ſont fort au guet 
pour voir ſi nous fourageons de leur cotẽ. Le regiment de dragons de 
Lugon eſt celui qui ſert le mieux icy, Les troupes d'Iniſkilling, qu: 
{ont en partie arrivces, paroiſſent de bonne volonté; et je croy qu'il y 
aura plus de fond à faire ſur elles que ſur les regiments des Mylords. 
Irlandois. Herbort eſt aufh arrive, nous allons travailler avec luy pour 
etablir un paye pour ces troupes d'Iniſkilling. Il vaudroit mieux caſſer 
quelques regiments de ces nouvelles leves Angleterre, dont je viens 
de parler, et conſerver tous les Iniſkillings. J'eſpere que leurs habits. 
viendront bientot, ils paroitront beaucoup mieux. Ils me paroiſſent tous 
fort adroits à tirer, s'ils avoient des fuſill. Ce que nous manquons le 
plus dans cette armèe ſont des ſouliers et des fers de chevaux. Je 
ſouhaitrois que les troupes de Dannemark et celles que Votre Majeſte 
a ordonne qu''ils vinſſent d' Ecoſſe fuſſent arrivees. Avec cela nous 
nous aprocherions fort pres d' eux. Il ny a pas un officier de tout la 
cavallerie capable d' etre employe comme brigadier; cependant le 
Comt de Schonberg auroit beſoin d'en avoir un de quelque conduite, 
pour en &tre ſoulage. Si Sir Jean Lanyer vient, il poura en etre aydẽ 
dans l'infanterie. On a ete obligee pour tenir quelque ordre d'en eta- 


blir quatre, ſcavoir, Sir Henry Belys, la Melonniere, Stuard, et Sir 
Jean Eſhuard. | 


II faut auſſi faire ſouvenir Votre Majeſte d'un article que Jay mis 
dans mon memoire, de Robert Broadnax, major du regiment de Mylord 


de la Mer; ce regiment deperit entierement ; et le major n'eſt pas digne 


de le commandir, comme le Sieur de Sgravemour le poura dire à V. 
Mté. qui Pa connu en Hollande. Jay cri qu'il etoit bon d'envoyer 
a V. Mte. un petit papier, od elle verra les officiers que Mylord de 
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Ia Mer tuy a mande de remplacer au lieu de ceux qui manquent. Je 
tacherai de voir ſi demain je puis perſuader le dit Broadnax de s'en aller 
trouver le ſieur Blathuet, pour faire luy meme ſes. propoſitions, et je 
croy qu'il ſera bon qu'il ne returne plus. Il y a bien encore d'autres 
officiers que je voudrois qu'ils fuſſent en Angleterre. Je n'en ay 
jamais veu de plus mechants et de plus intereſſes: tout le ſoin des 
colonels n'eſt que de vivre de leurs regunents, ſans aucun autre appli- 
cation. 


Tranſlation. 


Duke of Schomberg to King William. 
| Dundalk, goth Sept. 1689. 

OUR Majeſty will receive by Monſieur Sgravemour two of my 

memorials, and it he takes poſt, you will get ſtill better informa- 
tion from him. Since he went from this, which is four days ago, nothing, 
conſiderable has paſt. We have foraged in the view of the enemies 
guard, which 1s not difficult, becauſe the country 1s cut with little 
bogs, and the roads and fields incloſed with ſtones. . I don't know if 
this is the reaſon why the enemy have not advanced theſe four days. 
I believe it is difficult to come to a battle in this country, although, 
according to what we ſee, they have a very extended army. 


1 do not ſee why we ſhould riſk any thing on our fide. We have 


one little river before us, and they another. Having gone this morn- 
ing to find Count Schomberg, who was pretty near the vedettes of the 
enemy, we ſaw a body of cavalry advance, which did not march in 
ſquadron, and which appeared to us to be King James, or ſeveral gene- 


ral officers. From thence they could ſee our camp; but I believe the 


ſight which has diſpleaſed them the moſt, was the arrival of eleven 
veſſels in the road of Dundalk, from whence they might judge that. 
they could ſcarce ſtarve us here, as they hoped to have done. It is 
difficult to judge what they will attempt, after having been encamped 
five days, within two miles of our army, with ſo great a number of men, 
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whom they have gathered from all parts, and ſpread a report that they 


came to attack us. Some believe that the intention of this is to deftroy 
and eat all the forage between this place and Drogheda, in order to pre- 
vent us from approaching it afterwards with our army. This would 
embarraſs us; and it would appear by that, that if they ſhould fix 
themſelves behind Drogheda, where they will find forage and provi- 
ſions, they could ſtop us from advancing much farther, and the rather, 
becauſe Mr. Shales has not as yet ſent us horſes nor carts for carrying 
proviſions. We even want a part of the horſes for the artillery and the 
baggage of the officers, and alſo the horſes of the officers of the French 
cavalry, which have been waiting a long time for a paſſage. In the. 
meantime, the ſeaſon advances for encamping under tents, and that 
will be difficult enough in a month. 


Two troopers of the enemy, who have ſurrendered, ſay, that they 
met five of our ſoldiers going to the enemy; by the dreſs I judge they 
are my lord Meth's men. They ſay that the enemy are ſure of two 
of our regiments, and that if we approach they will ſurrender. If they 
pretend to ſtarve us, 1t will not be on account of the men, our veſſels 
being arrived this day; but of the horſes, for whoſe maintainance we 
are under great embarraſsment. This morning a party of the enemy 


came pretty near the guard; a detachment of 2; dragoons drove them 


back, and killed a man and a horſe. They patrole much to ſee if we 
forage upon their ſide. The regiment of Lucon's dragoons ſerves beſt 
of any here, The Iniſkilling troops appear to have good will to the 
ſervice, and [I believe one may depend more upon them than on the 
regiment of the Iriſh lords. Harbord is arrived; I am going to work 
with him to eſtabliſh a pay for the Iniſkilling troops. It would be 
better to break ſome of theſe regiments newly raiſed in England, of 


which I am ſpeaking, and to keep all the Iniſkilliners. I hope their 


clothes will come ſoon; they will then appear much better. They ap- 
pear to me to fire well if they had fuſees, of which there is a want: 


what we want moſt in this army are ſhoes for the men and horſes. 1 
wiſh that the Daniſh troops and thoſe which Your Majeſty has ordered 
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from Scotland were arrived; with theſe we could approach very near 
the enemy. There is not an officer of all the cavalry capable of being 
employed as a brigadier ; yet count Schomberg will have need of one 
of ſome conduct to relieve himſelf. If fir John Lanyer comes, he will 
get his aſſiſtance. In the infantry, we have been obliged, in order to 
preſerve ſome order, to eſtabliſh four, viz, fir Henry Bellaſis, la Me- 
lonnier, Stewart, and fir John Stewart. 


I muſt alſo remind Your Majeſty of an article in my memorial, 
relating to Robert Broadnax, major of lord de la Mer's regiment. 
This regiment 1s entirely waſted away, and the major is unworthy of 
commanding it, as Monſieur Sgravemour, who knew him in Holland, 
can tell Your Majeſty. I thought it right to ſend Your Majeſty a ſmall 
paper, where you will fee the officers whom lord de la Mer has ordered 
to ſucceed upon vacancies. I ſhall endeavour to-morrow to perſuade 
Broadnax to go to Mr. Blaithwait and make his propoſals; and I be- 
heve it will be right that he ſhould not return, There are many other 
officers whom I would wiſh in England. I never ſaw more wicked and 
more intereſted, All the care of the colonels is to live by their regi- 
ments, without applying to any other thing. 
SCHOMBERG,. 


Duke of Schomberg to King William, —Treachery in troops. 


21 Septembre, 

E matin quelques eſcadrons des ennemys ont paru proche de cc 
camp, un marais entre deux, et enſuitte trois ou quatre regiments 
d'infanterie, dont nous avons veüe les drapeaux, et par leur cris nous 


avons juge que le Roy Jaques paſſoit devant leur battaillons. Ces 


troupes la ont demeure a notre veiie ſur un coteau juſques a deux 
heurs apres midy, qu'elles ont commence a ſe retirer. Je croy que 
dans tous ces mouvements la, il y a quelques deſſeins pour tacher d' at- 
tirer quelques deſerteurs de notre armee, ayant fait jetter meme quan- 
titè de billets imprimẽs, Anglois et Frangois. Cela m'a oblige d'exa- 
miner de plus pres les regts. d'infantrie Franęois, et y ay trouvez que 
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la plupart des recreũes qu'on a fait des deſerteurs du cotẽ de Bruxelles 
et Frankfort Etoient des papiſtes, et que parmy eux il s'en eſt trouvez 

x un qui a Cte capitaine de cavallerie en France, le quel avoit ecrit une 
lettre à Roy Jaques et une a Mr. d'Avaux, qu'on a trouve entre les 
mains d'un tambour, qui les devoit porter. Leur proces ſera fait 
demain. Apres avoir decouvert cela, et qu'il y avoit dans ces regimts. 
quantitẽ de papiſtes qui avoient cache leur religion, Jen ay fait arreſter 
la nuiſt paſſce plus de cent vingt, que Jay fait conduire a Carlingfort, 
pour les mettre dans les vaiſſeaux de guerre, qui doivent returner à 
Heyleck, et ay ecrit au gouverneur de Cheſter de les garder ſurement, 
juſque à ce que Votre Majeſte en diſpoſe; ils meriteroiĩent qu'on les 
envoyaſt aux Indes, comme ils ont envoye les proteſtants en Amerique. 
Non obſtant ce retranchement et cette examination, les bataillons ne 
laiſſent pas encore d' etre plus forts que ceux des Anglois. 


— 


Tranſlation. 
| 21ſt September. 
HIS morning ſome ſquadrons of the enemy sppeared near this 
camp, a bog being betwixt us, and then three or four regiments 
of the infantry, whoſe colours we ſaw, and judged by their cries that 
King James was paſting before their battalions, Theſe troops remained 
in our view upon a coteau till two hours after mid-day, when they 
began to retire, I believe that all theſe movements are intended to 
draw ſome deſerters from our army; they having ſpread about a quan- 
tity of Engliſh and French printed billets. This has obliged me to 
| examine more narrowly the regiments of French infantry, and I find 
|| that the greater part of the recruits, which were drawn from deſerters 


| about Bruſſels and Francfort, were papiſts; and amongſt them there 

| wes found one who had been a captain of cavalry in France, This man 
| | had written a letter to King James, and another to Monſieur d' Avaux, 
| which were found in the hands of a drummer, who was to deliver 
them. They will be tried to-morrow. Upon diſcovering this, and 
that there were in theſe regiments many papiſts, who had concealed 
their religion, I made arreſt above an hundred and twenty of them 
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laſt night, whom I ordered to be conducted to Carlingford to be put 
on board the ſhips of war which are returning to Heyleck ; and have 
written to the governor of Cheſter to guard them ſtrictly, till your 
Majeſty ſhall diſpoſe of them. They deſerve to be ſent to the Weſt In- 
dies as they ſent the proteſtants to America. Notwithſtanding this loſs 
and this examination, the batalions are ſtill ſtronger than thoſe of the 
Engliſh, 


Duke of Schomberg to King William.—State of the two armies. 


Le 27 Septembre. 

R. Shals etant enfin arrive a Carlingfort, Mr. Herbort et moi 
avons Etc d' avis d' attendre que nous le viſions parler pour ſcavoir 
ce qu'il a amene. L'on a ct avant hyer au fourage ſans que les ennemys 
ayent pariiz mais hyer ils ſont venus avec leur cavallerie et quelque 
infantrie bruſler le fourage qui reſtoit entre eux et nous, ſur leur droit 
tirant vers la mer. Jay evitẽ de faire ce fourage, aprehendant que toute 
leur cavallerie ne me tombaſt fur les bras, pendant que tous nos foura- 
geurs ſeroient epars dans la campagne. Ils Pont meme bruſle juſque aſſes 
proche de leur camp, et deux ou trois petits villages entre eux et nous, 
par ce qu'on peut apprendre de deux rendus. Ils ont auſſi leur manque- 
ments. Le pain ne ſe peut pas donner regulierement dans leur armee à 
tant de peuple ramaſſe, qui a cri) qu'on en viendroit d' abord icy à une 
bataille. On ne peut pas bien conter ſur tout cela, puiſque d'un autre 
cote, ces peuple ramaſle vivent encore de quelque betail, et bruſlent la 
paille ou eſt le grain, le quel par la fe dourcit et en font de la farine, et 
enſuite des gallettes a la mode du pays. Nos manquements juſque icy ſont 
en habits et en ſouliers, ce que je croy contribue autant à la maladie des 
ſoldats, que la bierre nouvelle a quoy contribue grandement le peu de 


ſoin de leurs colonels, quoique je leurs en parle ſouvent. Cela m'a fait 


Juger a propos de faire une reveùe à toute Parmee, a fin que Mr. Herbort 
puiſſe payer la deſſus. Pen envoyeray Vetat a votre Majeſte. 

Cx que je puis juger de l'etat de Pennemie, eſt que le Roi Jacques 
ayant ramaſſẽ en ce royaume tout ce qu'il a pd, vaudroit bien en venir 


a une bataille avant que ſes troupes ſe puſſent diſſiper par la mauvais 
Pax II. | E 
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ſaiſon dans laquelle nous allons entrer. Pour cela il me ſemble que nous 
devons tenir bride en main icy, ſi Votre Majeſte Papprouve ainſy, puiſ- 
que il nous doit encore arriver des troupes d' Ecoſſe et ceux de Danne- 
mark meme; et le meme raiſon qui empeche les ennemys de pouvoir m'obli- 
ger à une bataille, puiſqu'il faut qu'ils viennent A moi, par deux ou trois 
grands chemins ſeulement, le reſte etant entrecoupe de marais, m'empeche 


auſſy aller a eux, ayant une petite riviere et quelques montagnes de- 
vant eux. Si neanmoins ils l'opiniatrent de demeurer en ce poſte, le fou- 
rage pour la cavallerie pourra nous manquer; en ce cas je feray oblige 
d'en envoyer la plus grande part à vingt milles d'icy, du colte de Char- 
lemont, que je pourray faire aſſieger en meme temps, pour n'avoir 
rien deriere nous qui nous incommode, et en me retranchant un peu 
mieux que je ne le ſuis encore, je pourray bien demeurer en ce camp icy, 
fans que les ennemys m'y puiſſent forger. 


L' ARMEE du Roy Jacques s'etant veneiie preſenter diverſes fois aſſes 
proche de ce camp, ſemble avoir euquelque eſperance que quelques troupes 
pouroient plus facilement s'aller rendre à luy, Pay eu quelque ſoupgon du 
regt. de My lord Mee, parcequ'ils s'etoient alles rendre quelques ſoldats 
les nuits auparavant. Pour m'oter cette inquietude, le Colonel Wſley m'a 
propoſe d' envoyer ce regimt. a Iniſkilling, et de faire venir un regiment 
de la en ſa place. 


Translation. 


27th September. 

NJ R. Shales having at laſt arrived at Carlingford, Mr. Harbord and I 

thougnt it beſt to wait till we ſaw him, to know what he had brought. 
The day before yeſterday we foraged without the enemy appearing; bur 
yeſterday they came with their cavalry to burn the forage that was left 
between them and us, drawing towards the ſea upon their right. I 
avoided foraging, leſt all their cavalry might fall upon us whilſt the fo- 
ragers were ſcattered in the country. They have burnt even pretty near 
their camp, and two or three little villages, as we have learnt from two 
who ſurrendered. They alſo have their wants. They are not able to 
give bread regularly in their army to ſo many people gathered together, 
who thought that immediately there would have been a battle. However 
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we cannot count upon all this, ſince on the other hand this collection of 
people have ſtill ſome cattle to live upon, and burn the ſtraw in which 
the grain is, by which it becomes hard, and corn is made of it, and then 
they make 1t into a bread, according to the cuſtom of the country, Our 
wants hitherto are in clothes and ſhoes, which I believe contributes as 


much to the maladies among the ſoldiers, as the new beer, of which 
there is indeed but little, owing greatly to the little care which their 


colonels take, although I often ſpeak to them of it. This makes me 
think it right to make a review of all the army, in order that Mr. Har- 
bord may pay on that footing. I will ſend the ſtate to Your Majeſty. 


So far as I can judge from the ſtate of the enemy, and King James's 
having collected here all the force that he could in this kingdom, he 


wants to come to a battle before the troops ſeparate, on account of the 


bad ſeaſon, which will ſoon begin; for this reaſon it appears to me, that 
we ſhould lie here upon the defenſive, if Your Majeſty approves of it, 
ſince there are troops to arrive from Scotland and Denmark ; and the 


ſame reaſon which hinders the enemy from forcing me to a battle, ſince 


they can only come to me by two or three great roads, the reſt being cut 
with bogs, hinders me from going to them, who have beſides a little 
river, and ſome mountains, before them : however, if they perſiſt in con- 


tinuing in this poſt, forage for cavalry may fail us; in that caſe I ſhall 


be obliged to ſend the greateſt part twenty miles from this, towards 
Charlemont, which I may cauſe to be beſieged at the ſame time, in order 
to have nothing behind which can incommode us; and in entrenching 
myſelf a little better than I am, I can continue in this camp, without 
the enemy being able to force me, 


| Kine James's army having preſented itſelf ſeveral times near this 
camp, appears to have had ſome hopes of facilitating the deſertion of 
ſome troops. I had ſome ſuſpicion of my lord Meth's regiment, becauſe 
they had permitted ſome ſoldiers to deſert ſome nights before. To re- 
move this uneaſineſs, colonel Hulſey has propoſed to me to ſend this 
regiment to Iniſkilling, and to bring another from thence in its place, 
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Part of a letter Nn Duke Schomberg to King William. — Reaſons for bis 
not fighting. 


A Dundalk, le zme Octobre, 1689. 

E ſuis de opinion de V. M. que Parmee ennemye ne nous attaquera 
pas icy ; mais il ne ſera pas moins dificile, que nous la puiſſions atta. 
quer dans le poſte oà elle eſt, Elle eſt campte endega d' Atherdee a une 
lieue de nous, une petite riviere devant elle. A trois ot quatre gues, 
qu'il y a, ils ont fait des retranchements; et je ne doute pas, comme V. M. 
je dit dans ſa lettre, que leur deſſein eſt de couvrir Dublin, et que le 
manque de fourage nous obligera de reculer. Quand je n'auray que 
Pinfantrie ſeule avec moy, ils ne pouront pas me faire ſortir d'icy; mais 
je ſeray oblige, dans peu de jours, d' envoyer la plus part de la cavallerie, 
qui neſt pas en grand nombre, dans la comte de Downe, d'ot, en deux 
petites journẽes, on la peut tothjours avoir icy; et comme il y a un guc 
au deſſus de Carlingford, on peut meme Pavoir en moins de tems. Les 
chevaux, par le couvert qu'ils y trouveront, fe conſerveront un peu mieux 
qu'icy: les officiers en prenant, outre cela, peu de ſoin, laiffant toujours 
aller leurs cavaliers a toute bride, et ne ſcavent pas fourager, ny faire des 


trouſſes, ce qui a ẽtẽ cauſe que nous n avons jamais ph faire de proviſions 
plus que pour deux jours. 5 


Pour ce qui eſt de pouvoir marcher aux ennemys, juſques icy cela ne 
veſt pas pu faire, n' ayant pas eu un ſeul chariot pour porter des vivres: 
et quant au chemin qu'il faudra tenir, touſtes gens du pays pouront dire 
a V. M. qu'on eſt toujours oblige de defiler par un grand chemin, des 


' marets à droit et à gauche: il ne s'eſt jamais veu un tel pays: et pour 


pouvoir aller juſques a Nauan, que V. M. verra ſur la carte, il faut faire 
un fort grand tour, et les ennemys, en deux petites journees de marche, y 
arriveront deux jours devant nous. Par la gauche on ne peut point mar- 
cher que le long de la mer; mais les ennemys n'auront qu'a deſcendre 
le long de leur riviere, pour nous en empecher le paſſage. 


IL y a dans cett armec environ mille malades, compris quelques bleſies, 
qu'on a laifſe a Belfaſt : ils commencent à en revenir, et il en meurt peu. 


Jay peine a croire que les ennemys n'ayent auſſy des malades, et qu'il 
ne leur coute plus de peine a porter leur vivres de Dublin, que nous de 
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les tirer des vaiſſeaux, qui ſont icy proche, et à conſerver ſes troupes avec 
la monoie de cuivre, pendant que celle de V. Mtẽ. eſt bien payee. Votre 
Mtẽ. mande qu'elle envoye quelques troupes d' Ecoſſe; pendant que celles 
la arriveront, peutètre celles de Dannemarck viendront-elles. Par la on 
hazarderoit moins en leur donnant une bataille, et la guerre s'en finiroit 
plus ſurement. Ce n'eſt peutetre pas Vopinion du conſeil des commites 
d'Irlande, ny de quelques perſonnes de Londre, qui croyent qu'il ny a 
que donner une battaille pour la gagner. 


Mons1tvr Herbort s'eſt charges d' envoyer i V. Mere. la reveiie que jay 
fait faire depuis deux jours de Parmee de V. Mtẽ. Elle y paroitra plus 
nombreuſe quelle n'eſt, les colonels etants fort habiles en matiere de 
montres. 

Qvov ux les troupes d' Iniſkilling ne paroiſſent pas, acauſe de leurs 
habits, elles ſont neanmoins afles vigoureuſes: elles ont deffait quelques 
troupes des ennemys du cote de Boyle et Jameſtoun. Ce ſera auſſi Mr. 
Herbort, qui rendra compte a Votre Majeſte du traité que nous avons 
fait avec eux; mais il me ſemble qu'ils ne sen contentent pas, pretendans 
ne pouvoir ſervir A ce petit prix, ainſy que V. Mre verra par un ecrit 
qu'ils m'ont donne en preſence du ſieur Herbort, le qu'el s' eſt charge de 
luy envoyer. Jay donne le regimt, de Norfolk a Mr. Bellaſis, ainſi que 
V. M. me Va ordonnee. Le lieutenant-colonel, qui eſt un jeune homme, 
de ce nom, ſe plaint fort: je Pay exhorte de ne pas quitter, et que V. M. 
feroit quelque choſe pour luy dans les premieres occaſions. 


Je dis hyer a My lord Methe, que j'avois eu ordre expres de V. M. de 
donner les regiments à ceux, que je croirois les mieux apliques au ſervice, 


quand je verrois que leurs colonels les negligent. 


J Tranſlation. 
: Dundalk, 3d October, 1689. 
AM of Your Majeſty's opinion, that the enemy's army will not attack 
us here; but it will not be leſs difficult for us to attack them in the 
poſt they are in. They are encamped on this ſide Atherdee, at a league 
diſtance from us, with a little river on their front. At three or four fords 
which the river has, they have caſt up entrenchments; and I do not 
doubt, as Your Majeſty ſays in your letter, that their deſign is to cover 
Dublin, and that the want of forage will oblige us to fall back. If I had 
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nothing but infantry with me, they could not force me from hence; but 
in a few days I ſhall be obliged to ſend the greateſt part of my cavalry, 
which is not numerous, into the county of Down ; from whence, in two 
days, I can always bring them here; and as there is a ford above Carling- 
ford, I can have them even in leſs time. The horſes, by the cover 
which they will find there, will be better preſerved than here: beſides, 
the officers take little care of them here, allowing their troopers to go at 
full gallop; and knowing nothing of the way of foraging or of making 
truſſes. This has been the occaſion of our never having had proviſions 
for above two days. 


WII regard to our marching to the enemy, that could not be done 
hitherto, as we had not a ſingle cart to carry proviſions; and as for the 
roads, all the people of the country can tell Your Majeſty, that we ſhould 
be obliged to defile through a great road, with bogs to right and left: 
ſuch a country was never ſeen. And as for going to Navan, which Your 
Majeſty will ſee in the map, we ſhould be obliged to make a great tour; 
and the enemy, in two ſhort days march, would be there before us. By 
the left we can march only along the ſea; but the enemy would have 
nothing to do but to come down along the river to ſtop our paſſage, 


THERE are in this army about a thouſand ſick, comprehending ſome 


wounded men, left at Belfaſt: theſe begin to come back from thence» 
and few of them die. 


I nave difficulty to believe that the enemy have not ſick alſo, and that 
it does not give them more trouble to carry their proviſions from Dublin, 
than for us to receive them from our veſſels, which are at hand, and to 
keep their troops together with copper money, while Your Majeſty's are 
well paid. Your Majeſty intimates that you are ſending ſome troops from 
Scotland : whilſt theſe are on their way, perhaps thoſe from Denmark 
may come too. In that caſe there would be leſs hazard in giving battle, 
and the war would be finiſhed with leſs riſk. This perhaps is not the 
opinion of the committee for Iriſh affairs, nor of ſome perſons in Lon- 
don, who believe that one has only to give battle to win it. 


Ma. Harbord has engaged to ſend Your Majeſty a review of the army 
which I made two days ago: by that it will appear more numerous than 
it is, the colonels being very able at making up muſters, 
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Alkuoucn the Iniſkilling troops do not appear, on account of their 


clothes, they have however a good deal of vigor. They have defeated 
ſome troops of the enemy, on the ſide of Boyle and Jameſtown, Mr. 
Harbord will alſo give Your Majeſty an account of the agreement we 
made with them ; but it appears to me, that they are not contented with 
it, pretending they are not able to ſerve upon ſo ſmall pay, as Your Ma- 
zeſty will ſee by a writing which they gave me in preſence of Mr. Har- 


bord, who engaged to ſend it to you. I gave the regiment of Norfolk to 


Mr. Bellaſis, as Your Majeſty ordered me. The lieutenant-colonel; who 
is a young man of the ſame name, complains much. I exhorted him 
not to quit the ſervice, for that Your Majeſty would do ſomething for 
him on the firſt occaſion. 

YEesSTERDayY I told my lord Meth, that IT had an expreſs order from 
Your Majeſty, to give the regiments to thoſe who I believed gave the 


moſt application to the ſervice, when I ſaw that their colonels neglected 


them. 


Duke of Schomberg to King William. — Reaſons for not advancing. 
A Dundalk, le 6me Octobre, 1689. 


7OTRE Majeſtẽ poura voir par le memoire que Jay (crit de ma main 


du quatre, que ces raiſons là m'ont fait penſer a marcher vers la 
riviere de Shanon; ce ſera peutaitre encore le meilleur de ce qu'on poura 
faire, aumoins que d'aller chercher les ennemys, et leur donner une bat- 


taille; car il me paroiſt que V. Mtẽ. eſt du ſentiment que Von les pouſſe, 
avaunt que cett' armee dẽperiſſe par les maladies, ou que les ſecours qu'ils 


pouroient eſperer de France vienne. Jaurois fort envie de faire les 
choſes, pour les quelles V. Mté. montre plus de penchant, et j'aurois 
marché des demain; mais comme V. Mté. aura veu, par les avis de offi. 
ciers generaux, que toute Parmee eſt ſans ſouliers, et qu'on ne feroit 
pas deux. journces de marche que la moitie demeurroit pied nud; il faut 
attendre qu'il nous en vienne d' Angleterre, on Mr. Herbort a envoyc: 


cela nous fait perdre Poccaſion de marcher en meme tems, fur la droite, 


vers la riviere de Shanon, pendant que les ennemys Felo,gnent de nous. 
Je laiſſe à part les autres difficultes, qu'il faudra tächer de ſurmonter le 


mieux qu'on poura. J'en ay fait mention dans mon memoite, qui ſont, 
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que les chariots de vivres ne ſont pas tous arrives, les chevaux de ceux 
qui le font, ſont meme en fort mechant ẽtat. Shals dit qu'il a ete oblige 
de s'en ſervir touſtes jours à Cheſter, n'en ayant pas pu trouver a lover. 
Jay deja dit qu'il n'avoit pas auſſi pris ſoin de faire ambarquer fax vingt 
chevaux de Partillerie, qui reſtent encore Ja. 


Tranſlation, 


Dundalk, 6th October, 1689. 

OUR Majeſty will fee by the memorial of my hand-writing of the 
4th, the reaſons which made me think of marching to the river of 
Shannon. It will perhaps be the beſt thing that can be done except 
ſeeking the enemy and giving them battle. For it appears to me that 
Your Majeſty is of opinion that we ſhould puſh them before this army 
periſhes by diſeaſes, or the ſuccours arrive which the enemy expect from 
France. I ſhould deſire much to do the things which Your Majeſty is 
i0 eager for, and I would have marched to-morrow ; but as Your Ma- 
jeſty will ſee by the opinion of the general officers, that all the army is 
without ſhoes, and that it could not march two days without half of 
them being barefooted, it is neceſſary to wait till ſhoes come from Eng- 
land where Mr. Harbord has ſent for them. This has made us loſe the 
occaſion of marching upon the right towards the river of Shannon, 


while the enemy are removing from us. I ſpeak not of the other diffi- 


culties which it will be neceſſary to ſurmount the beſt that we can. 
I mentioned them in my memorial. They are, That the proviſion 
waggons are not all arrived, the horſes of thoſe which are, are in a very 
bad Kare. Shalcs ſays, that he was obliged to make uſe of them at 
Cheſter, becauſe he could not find any to hire. I have already ſaid 


that he did not even take care to embark one hundred and twenty ar- 
tillery horſes which are till left there. 


Duke of Schomberg to King William. Cannot comply with the King's 
defire that he ſhould fight. | 
A Dundalk, le 8me Octo. 1699. 
UAND je relis les deux dernieres lettres de V. Mte. des 2. et 6. 
Octobre, je trouve qu'elle auroit envie qu'on pouſſat les ennemys. 
Je lui ay deja mande que cela etoit difficile a faire, en un pays où on ne 
4 
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peut aller à eux que par deux ou trois grands chemins, le reſte étant 
partage. par des marais et des montagnes; mais il y a encore d'autres 
circonſtances a repreſenter a Votre Majeſte qui ſont que Jay peine a 
commettre ſon armee contre une autre, qui eſt, come toute le monde 
ſcait, en ce pays icy au moins double en nombre de la notre, d'ont une 
partie eſt diſciplinee et aſſes bien armee, et juſques icy mieu nourrie 
que la notre en pain, viande, et biere; mais ce qu'il y a de plus facheux 
eſt que les colonels qui ont nouvellement levẽ des regiments, et par- 
ticulicrement les Mylords Irlandois, n'ont regarde que avoir des gargons 
à bon marche, C'eſt ce que Pay bien preveu, lorſque on leur donna 
Rur commiſſions: et j'en parlai dans le conſeil des comitẽes d' Irlande 
A Votre Majeſte, mais Vavis de Mr. Halifax fut plutot ſuivy que le 
mien. Je ne parle point de ſouliers, en ayant deja fait mention en 
tous mes mẽmoires. Mais ſi Vincapacite de ces officiers eſt grande, leur 
inaplication et leur pareſſe Feſt encore d'avantage: Quoyque la cavallerie 
ne ſoit pas fi nouvellement levee, les officiers ne prenent nẽanmoins point 
ſoin des chevaux de leurs cavaliers, et tous ſont fi acoutumè à loger dans 
les cabarets, partout od ils marchent, que cette maniere de guerre les 
ettonne. Je ſuis fache d'importuner V. M. de tous ces details; mais je 
croy que c'eſt mon devoir de Ven informer, afin qu'elle voye par Ia les 
raiſons, pourquoy j'ay peine de me reſoudre à decider de tout par 
une bataille. 


J'e$PERE qu'a tout heure ce qui nous reſte de chevaux d'artillerie, et 
de vivres, et les troupes Ecoſſoiſes arriveront, et que les ſouliers qui 
ſont achetẽs il y a plus de deux mois, ſe retrouveront. Sans faire valoir 
mes ſervices, n'y mettre en conte les chagrins que j'ay eu, ce n'a pas 
£te ſans peine que je ſuis venu icy, et d'y avoir pu demeurer preſque 
ſans pain. II auroit «te bien dificile d'aller en avant ſans aucun chariots 
de vivres. Et comme il y avoit un ruiſſeau entre les enemys et nous, 
Jaurois peutetre Etc oblige de faire un pas en arriere, qui auroit eu de 
mechantes ſuites. 


A ce que Von peut juger, les ennemys tachent de conſommer et bruſler 


tout le fourage qui eſt autour deux, et qu'ils continueront de faire de 
meme juſque aupres de Drogheda, 


PART II. | F Tranſlation. 
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Tranſ/latiin, 


Dundalk, 8th October, 168g. 
W HEN I read over again Your Majeſty's two laſt letters of the 
2d and 6th October, I find you have a deſire that the enemy 
ſhould be puſh'd. I have already wrote that that was difficult to do 
in a country where one cannot go to them but by two or three great 
roads, the reſt being divided by bogs and mountains. But there are 
ſtill other circumſtances to be repreſented to Your Majeſty; to wit, that 
I am unealy to venture your army againſt one which is, as all the world 
here knows, at leaſt double the number of ours, of which a part is dif- 
ciplined, and pretty well armed, and hitherto better nouriſhed with 
bread, meat, and beer than ours. But what 1s ſtill more uneaſy is, 
that the colonels who have lately raiſed their regiments, and particularly 
the Iriſh lords, thought of nothing but to have boys at a cheap rate. I 
foreſaw this when their commiſſions were given them, and I ſpoke of it 
to Your Majeſty at the meeting of the committee for Iriſh affairs; but 
Lord Hallifax's advice was rather followed than mine. I do not ſpeak 
of ſhoes, having mentioned them in all my memorials. But if the 
want of capacity of the officers is great, their want of application, and 
their lazineſs, is ſtill greater. Although the cavalry are not fo lately 
raifed, the officers, however, take no care of the horſes of their troopers, 
and all are fo accuſtomed to lodge in inns wherever they march, that 
the preſent kind of war aſtoniſnes them. I am vexed to importune Your 
Majeſty with all theſe details, but I think it is my duty to inform you 
of them, that you may ſee the reaſons why I am unwilling to reſolve to 
decide all by a battle. 


I hope every minute, that the reſt of our artillery horſes and proviſions 
and the Scotch troops will arrive, and that the ſhoes which were bought 
above two months ago will be found again. Without enhancing my 
ſervices, or bringing into the account the chagrins which I have ſuf- 
fered, it is not without difficulty that I have come thus far, and con- 
tinued here almoſt without bread. It would have been very difficult to 
advance without any waggons or proviſions : and as there was a rivulet 
between the enemy and us, I might perhaps have been obliged to fall 
back, which would have had bad conſequences, 


APPENSDA X. 


As far as one can judge, the enemy endeavour to canſume and burn 
all the forage around them, and will continue. to do the ſame as far as 
Drogheda. 


Duke of Schomberg to ans" William .—T Tele ſame Purpoſe. erte for or a 
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E voye par la lettre de votre Majeſté qu elle eſt informée que nous 

avons beaucoup plus de malades dans cette arme qu'il ny en a, et 
pour ne pas attendre qu'il yen ayt d'avantage, il faudroit pouſſer les 
choſes le plus qu'on peut, en hazardant quelque choſe. Si V. Mté 
ẽtoit bien informèe de Vetat de notre armce, de celle des ennemys, du 
pays, et de la ſituation de leur camps, je ne croy pas qu'elle vouluſt 
qu'on fe hazardat à l'attaquer. Si cela ne reucifſoit pas, Farmte de 
V. Mere ſeroit perdu fans reſource. Je me ſers de ce terme 1a, car je ne 
croye pas que fi le deſordre $'y Etoit une fois mis, qu'il fut aiſẽ de la 
retablir. Rien ne ſcauroit donner à V6tre-Mte une plus forte idée de 
tout cecy, que le ſouvenir de toutes les troupes nouvellement levecs, 
dont generallement cett armẽe eſt compoſce. 
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Je voy auſſi par la meme lettre de V. Mté, que ſi on ne hazarde rien 


preſentement, cette guerre tireroit en longeur. Je ſujs bien fache de 
ne Ppovuvoir pas trouver des expedients Þ pour la finir. II. y auroit a craindre 
qu'en hazardant le tout pour le tout, et que cela ne reuſſit pas, que les 
ennemys ſeroit bientot maitres de toute Plrlande. Je ne comprens pas, 
qu'un ſi grande flotte d Angleterre et d' Holland wayant rien fait tout 
cet eſt*, ne puiſſe au moins garder les coſtes d'Irlande, et y faire un 
diverſion par une deſcente, comme V. Mte Pavoit toujours projette, et 
par N nous donner le temps d' attendre les troupes de Dannemark pour le 
{ervir de toutes ſes forces, puiſque V. Mtẽ les deſtine pour icy; leſquelles 
ne ſeroient plus dun grand ſecours, fi nous avions perdu une bataille 
avant leur arrivẽe. Pour ce poſte icy, dont V. Mt& me parle, je puis 
bien le conſerver avec Pinfantrie feule, juſques i ce que Shals aye un peu 

mis fes chariots de vivres en mellieur état, comme auſh les chevaux 
Gartillerie, qu'on uſent de me dire'etre arrives, . Je crois que tout cela 


te ra en Cat dans huit jours, apres quoy, fi les ennemys s'oppiniatrent a- 


Jemeurer à Atherde ou derriere Drogheda, V. Mtẽ put bien juger, que 
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56 ne puis faire autre choſe que de marcher ſur la riviere de Shannon, 
qui eſt le pays apres Dublin, qu'ils confiderent le plus. 92 

A regard de ce que V. Mtẽ me mande des grands deſordres, que les 
ſoldats commettent, ſur tout les Frangois; quand je ſuis. arrive dans ce 
royaume, je n'avois que ſix mille hommes, aucuns equipages, les 
officiers de l' arme pas un cheval. Apres m'eſtre rendu maiſtre de Bel- 
faſt, Pay marche auſſitot pour aſſieger Carrickfergus. Jay <tc bien aiſe 
que les troupes trouvaſſent acheter quelques chevaux. Cela ne ſuffiſoit 
pas au beſoin. Tout le deſordre qui peut s' etre commis, n'a ets que 
prendre de petits chevaux qu'ils trouvotent dans les champs, pendan: 
que ceux de Londonderry et d' Iniſkilling pilloient de leur coſte, et des 
pay ſans dans les glinns du leur. Parmy ceux qui ont pris quelques 
chevaux, il y peut avoir eu des Frangois. Et je croy qu'on eſt bien 
aiſe, par les lettres qu'on ecrit d'icy, de mettre cela fur eux. Comme 
je ne prens le party ny des uns ny des autres, il faut pourtant dire 3 
V. Mte, que ſi nos colonels Irlandois etoient auſſi habiles a la guerre, 
comme à envoyer piller dans le pays, et ne pas payer les ſoldats icy, 
V. Mts en ſeroit mieux ſervie; elle pourra etre informce par d'autres, 
que les trois regiments d'infantrie et celui de cavallerie Frangois, font 
mieux le ſervice que les autres. J'ay travaille toute cette ſemaine a 
regler ce que les capitaines doivent donner à leurs ſoldats, pour tacher 
d'empecher les chicanes qu'ils leur font. Les colonels prennent ſi peu 
de ſoin de leur regiments que la moitie des piques ſont rompues, et les 
fuſils et mouſquets de meme, de ſorte que Je ſuis force preſentement 
de leur en donner d'autres de ceux que j'avois aporte avec moy. 


Si on accordoit le congs à autant d'officiers, qu'il en uſent pour 
le demander, une grande partie de Varm&e demeurroit ſans officiers, 
les plus part affectant des incommodites, ou des maladies, qui n'ont 
d'autres fondement que de s' ennuyer beaucoup icy. 

Venant d'entretenir Mr. le Comte de Solms de la candle que 
Yavois denvoyer la plupart de notre cavallerie du cote d'Ardmagh, 
a trouve une raiſon, qui eſt conſiderable, que Vennemy pourroit ſe 
mettre entre elle et nous, et qu'il vaudroit mieux attendre encore 
quelſques jours, en donnant de Pavoine a notre cavallerie des vaiſſeaux, 
et voir li les ennemys ne marcheront pas d'Altherde a Drogheda, ou 
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que peutetre en attendant un peu, les troupes de Dannemark arri ve- 
roient, et cependant on pourvoiroient les ſoldats des ſouliers, et de 
meilleurs habits. En tout cecy, je croy qu'un plus habile homme y ſeroit 
beaucoup embaraſle ; car les ennemys ne ſont pas ſeulement forts en 
nombre, mais auſſi ſont biens diſciplines, et la ſituation des camps auſſi 
bien choiſie que des generaux les plus habilles pourroient faire. 


Tranſlation. 


12th October. 

SEE by Your Majeſty's letter, you are informed we have a greater 

number of fick in this army than we have, and that to prevent our 
having more, we ought to puſh matters as much as we can, in hazarding 
fomething. If Your Majeſty was well informed of the ſtate of our army 
and that of our enemy, the nature of the country, and the ſituation of 
the two camps, I do not believe you would incline to riſk an attack, If 
we did not ſucceed, Your Majeſty's army would be loſt without reſource. 
I make uſe of that term; for I do not believe if it was once put into dil- 
order, that it could be re-eſtabliſhed, Nothing can give-Your Majeſty 
2 clearer idea of all this, than the remembrance of the nature of all new 
raiſed troops, of which this army is generally compoſed. 


IsEE allo by the ſame letter from Your Majeſty, that unleſs ſomething 
is riſked now, the war will draw out to length. I am ſorry it is not in 
my power to find expedients to finiſh it. There is reaſon to fear, that 
if we Rad hazarded all for all, and had not ſucceeded, the enemy would 
have been immediately maſters of all Ireland. I do not underſtand why 
fo great an Engliſh and Dutch fleet, which has done nothing all ſummer, 
| ſhould not be able at leaſt to guard the coaſts of Ireland, and to make a 
diverſion in it, by a diſembarkation, as Your Majeſty always projected, 
and thereby give us time to wait for the Daniſh troops, ſo that we may 
make uſe of all our forces: but theſe troops would have been of little 
uſe if we had loſt a battle before their arrival. As to this poſt which 
Your Majeſty ſpeaks of, I can keep it with the infantry alone, till Shales 
has put his waggons for the proviſions into better order, as alſo the 
artillery horſes, which he is in the uſe of telling me are arrived, I 
believe all this will be ready in eight days, after which, if the enemy 
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vats {rom the veſſcls to the cavalry, to fee if the enemy will not march 


L-PPE-N-D 1X; 


reſolve to ſtay at Atherdee or Drogheda, Your Majeſty may judge that 
I can do nothing elſe than march to the river Shannon, which is the 
country which, next to Dublin, they value the molt, 


Wirn regard to what Your Majeſty ſays of the great diſorders which 
the ſoldicrs commit, and above all the French; when they arrived in 
this kingdom, I had not more than Gooo men, no equipages, and the 
officers of the army not one horſe. After making myſelf maſter of Bel- 
faſt, I marched immediately to beſiege Carickfergus. I was happy that 
the troops found ſome horſes to buy. Theſe did not anſwer our neceſſi- 
ties. All the diſorder that could be committed, was in taking the little 
horſes, which were found in the fields, while the troops of Londonderry 
and Initkilling pillaged on their fide, and the peaſants on theirs. Amongſt 
thoſe who tcok {ome horles, there are Frenchmen, and I believe people 


are very glad, in the letters which they write from hence, to lay the 


blame upon them. I do not take a fide either way; I muſt however tell 
Your Melly, that if our Iriſh colonels were as able in war as they are 
to ſend to pillage the country, and nat to pay the ſoldiers, Your Majeſty 
would be better ſerved by them. You may be informed by others, that 
the three regiments of French cavalry and their regiment of cavalry, do 
their duty better than others. I have worked all this week, to regulate 
what the captains ſhould give to their ſoldiers, - to prevent cheir cheating 
the men. The colonels take ſo little care of their regiments, that the 
half of the pikes are broke, and alfo of the fuſces and muſkets ; ſo that 
am at preſent forced to give them others from amongſt thoſe which I 
brought wich me. 


ly icave of abſence was given to as many officers as aſk it, a great part 
of the army would be without officers, the greateſt part affecting to be 
out of order, or under diſeaſes, which have no other foundation than in 
their wearineſs at being here. 


Having communicated to Count Solms a thought which I had, to {end 
the greateſt part of our cavalry on the fide of Ardmagh, he has found an 
argument which is confiderable, viz. that the enemy may put themſ-lves 
between it and us, and that it would be better to wait ſome days, giving 
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from Atherdee to Drogheda, or that perhaps in waitinga little, ſome of 
the Daniſh troops may arrive, and that in the mean time, ſhoes and bettet 
clothes may be providing for the ſoldiers. In all this 1 believe an ablcr 
man would be much embarraſſed : for the enemy are not only ſtrong 1n 
number, but alſo well diſciplined, and the ſituation of their camps as 
well choſen as the ableſt generals could contrive. 


Part of the Duke of Schomberg's letter to King William. — Te Scotch trops 
arrived, —Yet it is impoſſible to advance. —Schomberg's unhappineſs. 


A Dondalk le 4 de Novr. 1689. 

ES trouppes qui ſont venus d'Ecofle conſiſtent en quatre regiments, 

dont les chevaux ſont fort fatigues ; celuy de Haiſtings n'a pas trois 
cent ſoldats. Quand l'on auroit marché avec ces trouppes icy, le pays 
eſt faite d'une maniere que l'on ne peut obliger un enemy a en venir a une 
battaille, £il ne le veut. II ſeroit a ſouhaiter que Votre Majeſte eut 
parlé a un homme qui coignoit bien ce pays icy autour. Il n'eſt pas 
moins difficille que la Flandre, pour obliger un enemy i donner une bat- 
taille. Tant qu'il n'y aura pas un eſtabliſſment fait avec des perſonnes 
a certains prix pour fournir le pain de munition, comme on fait en France, 
Flandre, et ailleurs, il ne ſera pas poſſible de ſoutenir cette guerre, des que 
Pon Scloignera de la mer. Volla le principal article. Je ne diray rien icy 
des autres defauts de cette armèe. Je me ſuis donne bien des peines et 
des fatigues pour y remedier. La choſe n'eſt pas aiſſce avec de tels 
officiers. Et il n'y a que la paſſion, les obligations, et le parfait devout- 
ment pour le ſervice de Votre Majeſtẽ, qui puiſſe me faire ſupporter les 
chagrins, et les peines, ou je me trouve. 


Tranſlation. 


Dundalk, 4th Nov. 1689. 
HE troops arrived from Scotland conſiſt of four regiments, of which 
the horſes are extremely fatigued. That of Haſtings has not three hun- 
dred ſoldiers. Though we could march with theſe troops, the country is of 
ſuch a form that an enemy cannot be forced to battle againſt his will. I 
with Your Majeſty would ſpeak to a man who knows the country here- 
abouts well. It is not leſs difficult than Flanders for forcing an enemy to 
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a battle. As long as there is not an eſtabliſhment made with people a: 
certain prices for furniſhing ammunition bread, as is done in France, Flan- 
ders, and elſewhere, it will not be poſſible to ſuſtain this war, whenever 
we remove from the ſea, This is the principal article. I will ſay nothing 
of the other deficiencies of this army. I have given myſelf much pain 
and fatigue to remedy them. The thing is not eaſy with ſuch officers. 
And there is nothing but the paſſion, the obligations, and the perfect 
devotion which I have for your Majeſty, that could make me bear the 
chagrins and the pains which I have ſuffered. 


Part of the Duke of Schomberg's letter to King William. — Bad arrangement 
in every department. 


A Liſborne, du 26 Decembre, 168g. 

UISQUE 3 J ay commence a parler de Partillerye, il faut dire i Votre 

Majeſte que je nay jamais veu tant de mechant officiers qu'il y en a. 

Ce qui peut avoir contribue a cela, c'eſt la pareſſe et inapplication aux 

details de Goulon. Je veux croyre qu'il entend a faire des mines et Vuſage 

de la poudre, mais c'eſt le tout. Je croye ctre oblige en conſcience à 

dire la veritẽ à Votre Majeſte, le ſeul homme que Jay icy dont je ſuis» 

Joulage Ceſt le commiſſaire Halloway, lequel Pay fait controlleur à la 

place d'un nomme Clerk qui vient de mourir, ayant des miniſtres avec 
lui, mais n'a pas voulu prier Dieu. 


Poux les recreũes de Vinfanterye, je ſuis toujours d' opinion que Votre 
Majeſté les fera faire meilleurs en Angleterre. Du temps de Cromwell il 
avoit cette commoditẽ qu'il avait pluſieurs regiments en Angleterre, 
d' ou il tiroit la moitie ou le tiers des ſoldats pour ſes recreiies icy, leſquels 
ſgavoient deja manier leur armes. A quoy je dois encore ajeuter cette 
conſideration, que l'on fait courir le bruit en Angletterre, que la peſte 
eſt en Irelande, et ainſy et les ſoldats et les officiers lèeve parcy par 
la dans la pays, quand ils arriveront proche de Cheſter, aprenant par 
les gens mal intentionner, que la peſte eſt dans ce pays cy, ils deſerter- 
ont. Mais quand la moitie d'un regiment tout leve, armee et exerce ſera 
envoyẽ par Votre Majeſte à Highlake, il en deſertera peu. Les regimens 
venus d' Ecoſſe r'auront pas moins beſoins de recreũes, etant arrivez icy 
fort foibles. Les colonels Irlandois ont plus d'inclination pour les gens 
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de leur pays, non pas parcequ'ils les connoiſſent plus braves dans un 
occaſion, mais pour tirer plus de profit de leur regiments. Nous avons 
viie par experience que vers le mois de ſeptembre les Irlandois deſertoient 
tous pour aller faire leur moiſſons. | 

Les regiments de Liſburne, Sanky, Roſcommons, Drogheda, et Bel- 
laſs ſont fort foibles. J'ay ets oblige de retirer ces deux derniers d' Ar- 
mach, n'y ayant pas trois cents hommes dans les deux. 


QuanT ala cavalerie, nous avons examine en preſence de Meſſrs. Scra- 
vemour, Lanier et Kirke leur etat, et fait un reglement, et en la maniere 
que Fon doit faire les recriies, Les officiers ne prennent pas ſoin de leurs 
cavaliers, et a les obliger de prendre foin de leur chevaux wot ne ſc 
donne pas la peine de penſer. 

Povs les farines, biſcuits et avoines, Vanhumery travaille 3 A faire une 
etat de ce que nous avons, et ce que nous avons beſoin. Je ne voy pas 
les peuples fort diſpoſez i labourer leurs terres, quoy qu'ils vendent bien 
tout ce qu'ils ont, et Pon tient une diſcipline ſi exacte qu'ils ne tire que du 
proffit du logement des gens de guerre. Cependant, je crains que les 
peuples manqueront du pain dans le printemps; mais à mon avis on pour- 
roit prevenir ces manquemens icy, en permettant aux marchands de tran- 
{porter d' Angleterre icy, du bled, de Pavoine et des farine, ſans payer 
de droits, non ſculement icy mais auſſi du coſte du nord, pour les peuples 
auſſi bien que pour les ſoldats, du coſtẽ de Belleck et Bellichanon. Je 
ſuis oblige auſſi d'informer Votre Majeſte que la negligence de les officiers 
eſt cauſe que les ſoldats ont perdue beaucoup d' armes, nonobſtant le 
reglement que javois fait que les capitaines ſeroient obliger d'en racheter 
a leurs depens : et leur negligence a ẽtẽ fi grande qu'ils ſont venus en ce 
royaume ſans porter une tente avec eux, ſe ſervant de celles qu'on leur 
avoit donné pour les ſoldats. Les grand pluyes ayant preſque tout 
pourry les dites tentes, il faudra en faire venir d'autres. 


Comme je ne me ſuis jamais trouve dans un armee, ou ll y ait tant 
d'officiers nouveaux et parreſſeux, Votre Majeſte n'aura pas peine à croire 
que cela me donne beaucoup de peine et de chagrin. Si on caſſoit tous 
ceux là pour ce ſujet comme ils le meritent, il en reſteroit peu. 


Pay remarquẽ dans tous ces ambarquements icy, qu'il manquoit de gens 
appliquez pour avoir ſoin des vaiſſeaux marchands a Highlake pour am- 
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barquer les ſoldats, quoy qu'il y eut quelque envoye de Pamiraute pour 
cela, il ſeroit tres neceſſaire auſſi pour le ſervice et Pepargne de Votre 
Majeſtc, qu'il y en eut deux icy pour avoir le beſoin de faire decharger 
promptement toutes les denrees qu'ils apporte, pour les renvoyer ou de- 
charger, ſi Yon n'en a plus beſoin. Cela me ſoulagera un peu des ſoins 
qu'il a fallu que Pay pris. Comme auſſi les petites vaiſſeaux de guerre qui 
prennent toujours le pretexte qu'il leur manque quelque choſe pour n' aller 
pas au mer. Votre Majeſté a auſſi beſoin d'officiers de juſtice pour reg- 
ler les deſordres qui ſe commettent parmy les peuples, qui font pareſſeux, 
et ne vive que de vols et de pillage. Je ne trouve pas auſſi que les miniſtres 
eccleſiaſtiques foient appliquez à leur devoir, pendant que les pretres ro- 
mains ſont fort paſſionez i exhorter les peuples à combattre pour Vegliſe 
Romaine, et à ſe mettre à leur tete. Je croy que ce zele du peuple Ir- 
landois ſe trouvera à ce printemps un peu relenty, par la quantite de gens 
qu'on apprende qui meurt du coſtè des ennemys, de la fatigue de la 
campagne paſſce. 


Les officiers de cette armce me demandent avec grand empreſſement 
leur congẽe pour aller en Angleterre. Je les ay remis la plus part ſur 
ce que Pay ecrit à Votre Majeſte pour luy en demander la permiſſion, et 
que je Pattens; et qu'une partie de ceux la pourront aller aux recreiies, a 
quoy je croy qu'il n'y a pas de temps a perdre, fur tout pour ce que re- 
garde Pinfanterye; car pour la cavallerye elle arrivera aſſes à temps vers 
la fin d'avril, comme auſſi celle de Danemark. 


M. Herbort doit avoir rendu compte à Votre Majeſté de Petat des 
regiments du pays de Londonderry et Iniſkilling. Nous avions menage 
cette paye en la faiſant moins forte que celle des troupes Angloiſes qui ſont 
venu en ce royaume. Et je croy que comme ils ravoient rien du tout 
auparavant, ils devroient Ctre content de celle qu'ils ont preſentement. 
Car quoy que cena d' Iniſkilling ayont acquis queique reputation dans le 
combat qu'ils gagnerent, il y a eu bien du bonheur de leur coſte, et de 
la confuſion des ennemys qui n'etoient point enſemble. Lorſque Jay 
envoy des troupes d'Inifkilling du coſte de Sligo, Vaſſair a manque, par 
ce que la plus part des ſoldats etoicnt tous allez chez eux. Et je ſuis 
d'opinion qu'on ſe peut ſervir de Pexemple des royaumes de France 
et d'Efpagne, od on ne donne pas à beaucoup pres tant de paye aux ſok. 
dats du pays qu' aux corps etrangers. A. 
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M. Hr ROA eſt party ſans nous avoir laiſſe de Pargent pour pzyer 
les troupes. Il faut eſperer, comme il m'a mande de Highlake, qu'il en 
envoyera de Cheſter; mais il nous a laiſſè dans une grand confuſion. A 
Fegard des officiers, il n'a point fait aucun deconte avec ceux. Ils $'cx- 
cuſent la deſſus, qu'ils n'ont point ꝙ argent pour leur ſubſiſtance, ny pour 
ſoulager leur ſoldats. Je croy que je menage à moins Pargent de Votre 
Majeſtc, comme elle pourra voir par le contingent money; mais M. 
Herbort, dans les depenſes generalls, a de la peine a ſe defaire de Pargent 
qui eſt juſtement due; dont le retardement ne peut porter que de la 
confuſion, Depuis qu'il eſt party, Pay fait difficulte de ſigner les pay- 
ments que les commis font: luy meme, auſſi bien que moy, ayant decou- 
vert, que ſes dits commis ſe ſont faits agents de tous les regiments Anglois 
de cette armde, et par là ils ſe mettent dans les intereſts des colonels. 
Jamais on n'a vũe tant des gens avoir envie de voler. Pour la compagnie 
de M. Herbort, je ne Pay point encore viie que Petandard dans ſa 
chambre. On dit que les officiers le fervent de ſecretaire et de commis. 
Je ne voye pas que Herbort aye bien examine les comtes du major genl. 
Kirk, ou qu'il n'a pas ofe les finir, à ce que Papprens le dit Mr. Kirk 
napportant point de quittance du payment des regmts. qui etoient avec 
luy. Je croy auſſi, qu'il eſt neceſſaire de faire ſouvenir V. Majeſte, à faire 
examiner à qu'elle prix Pargent ſe donne icy. Si cela eſt au proffit de 
M. Herbort, avec les droits qu'il tire ſur les payments qu'il fait a 
Parmce, comme treſorier, cela va a une ſomme fort conſiderable par an. 


Je ſuis bien fach? d'importuner Votre Majeſte d'un fi long memoire. 
On ne peut pas ſe diſpenſer de le faire, et encore de la prier qu'elle ne le 
laiſſe pas lire publiquemenr, | 


Tranſlation, 


Liſborne, 26th December, 1689. 
QINCE I am ſpeaking of the artillery, I muſt tell Your Majeſty that 
I never ſaw lo many bad officers as there are in it. What may have 
contributed to this, 1s Goulon's lazineſs and want of application. I believe 
he underſtands the making of mines and the uſe of powder, but that 1s 


all, I think myſelf obliged in conſcience to tell truth to Your Majeſty. 
G 2 
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The only man here who has given me relief, is commiſſary Halloway, 
whom I have made controller in the place of one named Clark, who is 
juſt dead, having had miniſters with him, but refuſing to pray to God. 


W1TH regard to the recruiting the infantry, 1 am always of opinion it 
would be better to do it in England. In the time of Cromwell, he had 
the conveniency of ſeveral regiments in England, from whence he 
draughted the half or third of the ſoldiers for recruits here,, who under- 
ſtood to manage their arms: to which 1 ought to add this conſidera- 
tion, that a report is ſpread in England, of the plague being in Ireland; 
and thus, when the ſoldiers, whom the officers raiſe here and there in the 
country, come near Cheſter, and are told by people of bad intentions, 
that 'the plague is in Ireland, they will deſert : but when the half of a 
regiment, all raiſed, armed, and exerciſed together, ſhall be ſent by Your 
Majeſty to Highlake, few of them will deſert. The regiments from 
Scotland have no leſs need of recruits, having come here very weak. 
The Iriſh colonels have more inclination for the people of their own 
country, not becauſe they know them to be more brave upon an acca- 
ſion, but to draw the greater profit from the regiments. We have ſeen 
by experience, that towards the month of September the Iriſh all deſerted. 


Trax regiments of Liſborne, Sankey, Roſcommon,. Drogheda, and 
Bellaſis, are very weak. I have been obliged to withdraw theſe two laſt 
from Ardmach, there not being three hundred men in the two. 


Wirz regard to the cavalry, we have examined their ſtare in preſence 
of Meſſieurs Scravemore, Lanier, and Kirck, and made an eſtabliſti- 
ment, and likewiſe in the manner of their recruiting. The officers take 
no care of their troopers, or of obliging them to attend to their horſes, 
which they are not at the pains even to blood. 


Wirz regard to the grain and biſcuits, and hay, Van Humery is making 
a ſtate of what we have and what we need. I do not ſee the people much 
diſpoſed to labour their grounds, although they ſell well all that they have: 
and fo exact a diſcipline is kept, that they draw nothing but gain from 
giving lodging to the ſoldiers. However, I am afraid the people may want 
bread in the ſpring; but in my opinion, theſe wants may be prevented, 
it the merchants were permitted to carry grain and bread, and hay, witnout 


5 


paying duties, not only here, but alſo in the North, for the people as well 
as for the ſoldiers, on the ſide of Belleck and Bellechanon. I have 


alſo to tell Your Majeſty,. that the negligence of the officers is the cauſe 
why the ſoldiers have loſt many of their arms, notwithſtanding the regu- 
lation I made, that the captains ſhould replace them at their own expence: 
and their negligence has been ſo great, that they are come into this king- 


dom without a tent with them, and make ule of thoſe which were given: 
them for their ſoldiers. The great rains have rotted the tents; it is 


neceſſary. that others be ſent. 


As I never was in an army where there are ſo many new and lazy 


officers, Your Majeſty will have no difficulty to believe that this gives 
me much trouble and chagrin. If all were broke who deſerved it on 


this account, there would be few left. 


I nave remarked in all the embarkations here, that there are wanting 
people to have an eye upon the merchant veſſels at Heylake, in the em- 
barkation of the ſoldiers. Although there was one ſent from the admiralty 
for this purpoſe, it would be neceſſary tor the ſervice, and a ſaving to Your 
Majeſty, that there were two here, to take care for tho ſpeedy landing of 
the proviſions, and to ſend them back or diſcharge them if there was no 
need of them. This would relieve me a little of the attention which I am 
obliged to pay. They ought likewiſe to have an eye upon the ſmall 
veſſels of war, who ufe always the pretext that they want ſomething or 
other for not going to ſea, Your Majeſty has alſo need of officers of 
juſtice, to repreſs the diſorders among people who are lazy, and live 
only by theft and pillage. I alto do not find that the miniſters apply 
themſelves enough to their duty, whilſt the Romiſh prieſts are paſſionate 
to exhort the people to die for the church of Rome, and in putting them- 
ſelves at their head, I believe that the zeal of the Iriſh people will cool 
itſelf a little this ſpring, on account of the numbers who, we learn, have 
died on the enemy's ſide of the fatigues of laſt campaign. 


THe officers of this army are very preſſing for leave of abſence. I put 
moſt of them off with my having wrote to Your Majeſty, to aſk your 
leave, and that I wait for it; and that a part of them may go to recruit. 
There is no time to be loſt in this laſt fervice, eſpecially for the infantry ; 
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for as to the cavalry, it will come time enough in the end of April, as 
alſo that from Denmark. | 


Ma. HazBorp will have given Your Majeſty an account of the ſtate 
of the regiments of Londonderry and Iniſkilling. We ſpared upon the 
pay, in making it leſs than that of the troops which came from England; 
and as they had formerly nothing, they ſhould be now content with what 
they have. For though the Iniſkilliners acquired ſome reputation in the 
battle which they won, there was much good luck on their ſide, and 
confuſion on that of the enemy, who had not got together. When [I ſent 
the Iniſkilliners towards Sligo, the affair failed, becauſe moſt of the 
ſoldiers were gone home: and I think we may make uſe of the examples 
of France and Spain, where they do not give 1o much pay to native as to 
ſtranger corps. 


Ma. HA ORD is gone without leaving us money to pay the troops. 
I hope that he will fend it from Cheſter, as he writes from Heyleck he 
will do: but he has left us in great contuſion. With regard to the 
officers, he has paid them no arrears. On this account they excuſe them- 
ſelves, that they have no money for their ſubſiſtence, or the relief of che 
loldiers. I at leaſt ſpare Your Majeſty's money, as you will fee by the 
bill of contingencies. But Mr. Harbord, in the general expences, makes 
a difficulty to part with money which is juſtly due; a delay which muſt 
bring on confuſion. Since he is gone, I have made a difficulty to ſign 
the commiſſaries payments; he as well as I having diſcovered that theſe 
commiſſaries are agents to all the Engliſh regiments of this army, by 
which they put themſelves in the intereſt of the colonels. Never were 
ſo many people ſeen ſo deſirous of ſtealing. As for Mr. Harbord's com- 
pany, I never ſaw any part of it but the ſtandard in his chamber. They 
tay that his officers ſerve him in the qualities of ſecretary and commiſſary. 
I find that Harbord has not well examined major general Kirk's ac- 
counts, or that he has not dared to finiſh them, as I learn that Kirk did 
not bring with him his diſcharges for the payment of the regiments which 
he had with him. I believe it is alſo neceſſary to remind Your Majeſty 
to cauſe examine the value of money here. If the difference goes to the 
profit of Mr. Harbord, with the perceatage, which as treaſurer he draws 
upon the payments of the army, it muſt go to a great ſum in the year. 


AF TT. EE ND © 


[ am troubled to importune Your Majeſty with ſo long a memorial. 
I could not avoid doing it, and begging Your Majeſty not to allow it to 
be read in public, 


Nuke of Schomberg to King William. —Ile falls ill—his indignation at the 
complaints from England againſt him. 


Liſborne du 27 Decembre 1689. 
17 bien fait des reflexions ſur ce que Votre Majeſtẽ m'a fait la grace 
de m'ecrire du 42 Decembre, et ſans Vennuyer de Vetat de mon in- 
diſpoſition, je puis l'aſſeurer que mon envie d' aller en Angleterre, n'eſt 
venu que de la, et que les medecins croyent que Pair et les eaux chaudes 
me gueriroient de ce mal dont mon fils Paura entretenu a preſent. Il y 
en a en Angleterre qui croyent que je me ſers de ce mal pour un pre- 
texte, quoi que cela ne ſoit pas vray. Pavoie, ſire, que ſans une pro- 
fonde ſoumiſſion que Jay aux volontez de Votre Majeſte, que je 
prefererois Phonneur Metre ſouffert aupres d'elle au commandement 
d'une armée en Ireland comme <ctoit compoſée celle de la campagne 
paſlee : et ſi j euſſe hazarde une bataille (ce qui ctoit difficile a faire (i 
les enemis euſſent voulu demeurer dans leur camp) j'aurois peutetre 
perdu tout ce quelle a dans ce royaume, ſans parler des conſequences 
qui en ſeroit enſuivies en Ecoſſe juſques en Angleterre. M'ctant trouve 
dans un tel etat, aidz de fort peu de perſonnes, charge d'une infinite de 
details qui m*occoupoient, pendant que d'autres generaux ne ſongent 
qu'au plus important d'une guerre. Je dis, fire, qu'il n'y a que mon 
de voũement pour les commandements de Votre Majeſtc, qui m'oblige a 
lacrifier la fante qui me reſte pour ſon ſervice. Je ſouhaite ſoulement 
que ce mal ne m'empeche pas d'agir comme je le voudrois. Lorſque je 
Pay pu faire, je me ſuis preſque charge de tout; n'ttant pas beaucoup 
{oulage des officiers generaux Anglois ou Ecoſſois. 

D*aiLLEURS ce qui peut rebutter le plus de cet employ icy, c'eſt que 
Je vois par le paſſe, qu'il fera difficile a Pavenir, de contenter les parle- 
ments et les peuples, qui font prevenus qu'un foldat Anglois quoy que 
nouvellement leve en battra plus de ſix des ennemys Lyon auroit tort 
de m'envier cet employ pour les proffits que Jen tire. Je ay pas encore 
drouvẽ cette invention; quand je Paurois d:icouvert, je ne le pratiquero!s 
pas, me contentant des appointments que Pon me donne, ct que Pon voit 
bien icy que j'en dcpenie le double. 
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Tranſlation. 


Liſborne, 25th December, 1689. 

HAVE made many reflexions on what Your Majeſty had the good- 
neſs to write on the 14 of December, and without tiring you with 
the ſtate of my indiſpoſition, I can aſſure you, that my deſire to go to 
England ariſes only from that cauſe, and that the phyſicians believe the 
air and the hot waters will cure me of that ailment which my ſon 
informed you of. There are people in England who believe that I make 
uſe of this ailment as a pretence, although that is not true. I confeſs, 
Sir, that without the profound ſubmiffion which I have for Your Majeſty”, 
will, I would prefer the honour of being permitted to be near your 
perſon, to the command of an army in Ichand compoſed as that of laſt 
campaign was. And if I had riſked a battle, (which was difficult to do 
if the enemy inclined to keep in their camp,) I might perhaps have loſt 
all that you have in this kingdom, not to ſpeak of the conſequences 
which would have followed in Scotland, and even to England. Finding 
myſelf in ſuch a ſtate, aſſiſted by very few perſons, charged with an in- 
finity of details which occupied me, while other generals attend only to 
the important part of the war: I ſay, Sir, that there is nothing but my 
devotion for Your Majeſty's commands, which obliges me to ſacrifice 


the health I have left to your ſervice. I wiſh only that this ailment may 


not hinder me to act as I wiſh, Whilſt I was able I took the charge of 
every thing upon me, not being much relieved by the Engliſh or Scotch 
general officers. 


Bes1Des what ſhocks one the moſt in this employment, is, that I fee 


by the paſt, it will be difficult for the future, to content the parliament 


and the people, who have a prejudice that an Engliſh new raiſed ſoldier 
can beat above ſix of his enemies. People are in the wrong to envy me 


this employment for the profits which I draw from it. I have not 


as yet fallen upon that invention; and though I ſhould diſcover it, 
I ſhould not practiſe it; being contented with the appointments which 
are given me, and becauſe people ſee well here that I ſpend the double 
of them. 


KA ND: 1:3. 


Part of a Letter from the Duke of Schomberg to King William. Condition 
| | of the army in winter. 


| Liſborn, du 30 Decembre, 1689. 
O MME Pallois fair partir pluſieurs memoires pour Votre Majeſté, 
un expreſſe m' apportè de ſa part ſon billet du 2 Decembre, par 
laquel Votre Majeſte m'a mande qu'elle trouve la ſaiſon trop avancee 
pour envoyer Terlany avec ſes troupes du coſte de Kork, et qu'elle 
m'envoyera Pinfanterye Danoiſe icy, pour nous fortifier dans nos quartiers. 
Cela empechera les ennemys a s'en approcher. Les maladies commen- 
cent a ſe diminuer. Votre Majeſte trouvera par les rolles des- montres, 
que nous ſommes plus forts que nous ne ſommes pas. Je croy que i 
Votre Majeſte faiſoit chaſſer tous les commiſſaires des montres, ce 
ſeroit le mieux. Les officiers pour de Vargent en font ce qu'ils veulent. 
Et fe ſervir de la methode d'Hollande, les capitaines de Parmce s'obli. 
geants à tenir leurs compagnies complettes le premier de May, et chatier 
ceux qui y manqueront. 


My Lord Liſborne, dont le regiment eſt le plus foible, Va fait paſſer fort. 
Il y a meſle 200 Irlandois. Je luy ay dit que Vintention de Votre Ma- 


jeſte n'etoit pas de meler des Irlandois parmy les regimens Anglois, mais 


de laiſſer les Irlandois aux regiments d'Iniſkilling et Londonderry. La 
conduite du mylord Liſborne n'eſt pas bonne. Il paſſe la vie a jouer et 
boire. Peu de vin l'enyvre: apres cela, il tient des diſcours avec les 
officiers, qui vont juſque aux ſoldats, qui font pernicieux au ſervice, 
Puiſque Votre Majefte lui a permis d'aller en Angleterre ; je croy qu'il 
vaudroit mieux qu'il y demeura, et que ſon regiment fut mis dans un 
autre. Pour les regiments a reformer, je les feray executer comme Votre 
Majeſte me l'ordonne. Et i' eſpere qu'elle ne deſaprouvera de ce que jay 
fait, par l'avis des majors generaux Scravemour, Kirk et L' Annier, de 
mettre le regiment de Drogheda dans celui de Goor, puiſque il n'y a 


pas de colonel ny lieutenant colonel, et en laiſſer le commandement a my- 


lord Drogheda. J'envoye auſſi cy joint, Vetat des regiments leve en 
Irlande, et la reduction de la cavallerie. J'eſpere que votre Majeſte 
Papprouvera, et Vetat de leur payement. Il ne faut pas faire erat ſur ces 
troupes la que comme ſur les cravattes. Un jour d'une bataille ils ſe 


jetteront toujours ſur le premier pillage. M. Herbort en penſa faire 
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l 'experience: ayant voulu aller avec le C. de Schonberg la nuit en partie, 


arme de ſon mouſqueton, tomba en bas de ſon cheval. Cinque ou ſix 
cavaliers de Iniſkilling commencerent i le deſhabiller et de le depoiiller, 
quoy qu'il cria qu'il etoit le pay-maſter, qu'il donneroit de argent afin 
qu'on le ramena au camp. Un officier Frangois en paſſant -Vayant re- 
connu, les Iniſkillings le ramerent. Mais de cette hiſtoire il faut paſſer 
a une plus ſerieuſe, qui eſt qu'il s' en eſt alle ſans nous laiſſer d' argent 
pour les troupes. Cela cauſe deja du deſordre dans les quartiers ou il y 
en a qui ne payent pas leur hoſtes. Je m'en vais travailler à voir ſi je 


puis emprunter quelque argent des doüannes de Votre Majeſte dont le 
revenu commence a etre conſiderable. 


Pare epargne a votre Majeſte, ſur le train d'artillerie, depuis que je 
ſuis icy, trois milles livres ſterlings ; elle le trouvera de meme ſi elle fait 
examiner les comptes du contingent money; comme je n'aime pas a 
Piller, je tache autant que je puis que Votre Majeſte ne le ſoit pas par 
des gens qui ne penſent qu'à cela icy. 

AyanT examine le memoire que Jenvoye à Votre Majeſte, par le 
Paquet que Jenvoye à M. Blathwayt, de la maniere qu'on payoit icy les 
officiers du temps du Roy Charles Second, la paye y eſt auſſy haute que 
celle des officiers en Angleterre, cela ne me paroiſt pas juſte. Votre 


Majeſtẽ pourroit en diminuer au moins un quart. 


Tranſlation. 


Liſborne, 3oth December 1689. 

HILST I was going to ſend ſeveral memorials to Your Majeſty 

an expreſs brought me a note of 25 December, by which Your Ma- 

jeſty intimates that you find the ſeaſon too far advanced to end Trelawny 
with the troops to Cork, and that you would ſend me the Daniſh infan- 
try to fortify our quarters. This will prevent the enemy from approach. 
ing us. The diſeaſes begin to diminiſh. Your Majeſty will find by the 
muſter rolls that we are ſtronger than we really are. I believe if Your 


' Majeſty would drive away all the commiſſarys of muſters, it would be 


better. The officers for money do with them what they pleaſe. It 
would be better to make uſe of the Dutch method, which is to oblige the 


captains to have their companies compleat on the firſt of May, and to 
chaſtiſe thoſe who fail. 


My lord Liſborne, whoſe regiment is the weakeſt, made it appear ſtrong. 
He mixed two hundred Iriſh in it. I told him Your Majeſty's intention 
was not to mix Iriſh amongſt the Engliſh regiments, but to leave the Iriſh 
to the Iniſkilling and Londonderry regiments. My lord Liſborne's con- 
duct is not good. He paſſes his life at play and the bottle; a little wine 
fuddles him. After this he holds diſcourſes with the officers which go 
even to the ſoldiers, that are pernicious to the ſervice. Since your Ma- 
jeſty has given him leave to go to England, I believe it would be better 
he ſhould continue there, and that his regiment was put into other 
hands. | 


Wirz regard to the regiments to be broke, it ſhall be done as Your 
Majeſty orders. And I hope you will not diſapprove of what I have done 
by the advice of the -majors general Scravemore, Kirk, and Lanier, in 
putting the regiment of Drogheda into that of Gower, ſince it has nei- 
ther colonel nor lieutenant colonel, and in giving the command of it to 
my Lord Drogheda. I ſend likewiſe annexed the ſtate of the regiments 
levied in Ireland and the reduction of the cavalry, I hope Your Majeſty 
will approve of it, and the ſtate of their pay. One muſt count upon theſe 
troops only as ſo many cravates. In the day of battle they will always 
throw themſelves upon the firſt plunder. Mr. Harbord had the expe- 
rience of this, for having gone one night with his fowling-piece upon a 
party with count Schomberg, he fell from his horſe; five or ſix Iniſkillen 
troopers began to ſtrip and rob him, although he cried that he was the 
pay-maſter, and that he would give them money to carry him to the 
camp. A French officer, in paſſing, having known him, the Iniſkilleners 
then brought him back. But from this ſtory I muſt go to a more ſerious 
one, which is that he has gone off without leaving us money for the 
troops. This cauſes diſorder already in the troops, where there are people 
who do not pay their landlords. J am going to ſee if I can borrow money 
from Your Majeſty's cuſtomhouſes whoſe revenues begin to be conſi- 
derable. | 


I nave ſpared- Your Majeſty ſince I came here, 3000 pounds upon the 
artillery, and the ſame upon the contingent money, if you will look at the 
accounts. As I don't love to pillage, I do what I can to prevent others 
from doing it, who think of nothing elſe. 
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Havixc examined the memorial which I ſent to Your Majeſty by Mr. 
Blaithwait's packet, concerning the manner in which the officers were 
paid in the time of Charles II. the pay there is as high as that of the offi- 
cers in England, which does not appear to be juſt, Your Majeſty may 


diminiſh at leaſt a quarter, 


Duke of Schomberg to King William. Lord Delamer and otber colonels in 
England, their neglef of their regiments. 
Le 4me Janvier, 1689, 

J/ OYANT le regiment de la Mer en fi mauvais ordre, Jay ẽtẽ oblige: 

d'en donner le commandement au colonel Rouſſel. Peutetre Mylord 
de la Mer le trouvera-t-il mauvais de moy, fi Votre Majeſtẽ ne luy dit 
qu'elle me la commande. Celuy qui en eſtoit major s'etant retire, (acauſe 
du lieutenant colonel Brodnax qui gen eſt alle,) je luy ay fait ecrire de 
venir. Si V. Mte Pagree, on Ie fera lieutenant colonel, Mylord de la 
Mer auſſi bien que d'autres colonels en Angleterre, envoyent icy des 
memoires avec des gens d' Angleterre pour les faire officiers, parmi leſ- 


quels il y en a peu qui meritent de PVetre. 


| Tranſlation.. | 

8 EEING Lord de la Mer's regiment in ſo bad order, I was obliged to 
give the command of it to colonel Ruſſell. Perhaps lord de la Mer 
may take this amiſs of me, if your Majefty does not tell him I have your 
orders for it. The major of it having retired (on account of lieutenant 
colonel Brodnax who is gone away) I have cauſed write to him to come 
here. If Your Majeſty pleaſes he may be appointed heutenant colonel. 
Lord de la Mer, as well as the other colonels-in England, ſend memorials 
here with people from England to be made officers, among whom there 


are few who deſerve to be ſo. 


Part of a letter from Duke Schomberg to King William. —T hings continue 
in a bad ſtate. 
Liſborne, le ge Janvier, 168-7. 
] A preſſe de partir le capitaine St. Saveur afin que Votre Majeſte fut 


informe de Pambaras ou je me trouve, de ce que M. Herbort nous 
a laiffe fans argent. Il m'a fait deux ou trois tours de meme a Dondalk, 


; | 4 


Quand les affaires vont mal, il s'echape. La frayeur le prit de tomber 


malade. II prit le pretexte d'aller a Belfaſt, pour y prendre ſoin que les 
malades n'y manquaſſent de rien. Huit jours apres j'appris qu'il etoit 
allez à une aſſes belle maiſon pour y reſpirer un bon air, ſans avoir en- 
voye ſeulement un de ſes gens à Belfaſt pour $'informer de letat de Vhoſ- 


pital. Je ne ſuis icy aide de perſonne. Je ne ſęay fi Votre Majeſte en 


ſera bien ſervy; c'eſt un homme qui penſe trop A ſes intereſts particuliers. 


Jz ſuis bien aiſe que la cavalerye Danoiſe ne vient pas ſi tot, car je 


crains que nous n'ayons pas aſſez de paille et de foin icy pour la cavallerie 


que nous y avons. Pour de Payoyne,.1l ne tiendra qu'a Van Humery 


de nous en faire venir, mais c'eſt un petit genye pour un telle affaire. Son 
aſſocie ne vient pas d' Angleterre, et Van Humery n'a pas un ſol que 
quelque peu d'argent que je luy ay fait preſter. Je luy ay dit de 
mander a ſon aſſociẽ d' acheter une grand quantite d' avoyne, dont 


on en peut auſſy faire vendre aux officiers d'infanterye. S'ils ne font pas 


un meilleur equipage que Pannce paſſce, ils ne ſeront pas capable de ſervir 
la campagne prochaine. 4 | 


Si les regiments d'infanterye Francoiſe avoient pu obtenir de Vargent 
de Herbort, ils auroient deja fait partir pour des recreiies en Suiſſe. De 
ces trois regiments et de celuy de cavallerye, Votre Majeſte en tire plus 


de ſervice que du double des autres. 


VoTre Majeſte aura-vii par mon precedent memoire, les raiſons que 
Jay fait comprendre à ces troupes d'Iniſkilling et Derry, qu'il n'etoit pas 
juſte qu'ils euſſent leur paye auſſy haute que les Anglois qui ont été en- 
voyez par Votre Majeſtẽ en ce royaume. Hs ne s'en eloignent pas. Mais 
ayant blen examine le paye des officiers Irlandois, elle eſt preſque auſſy 


haute que celle des officiers Anglois. Ce qui me ſemble eſt trop pour des 


officiers, dont les plupart ſont des payſans. 


II eſt deux ou trois regiments d'infanterie Frangoiſe en ſubſiſtance 
ſeulement, ſans parler du dèconte des officiers environ mille livres 


Sterlings chacun. Comme le ſoldat ne peut rien acheter au-marche, cela 
le met dans une grande diſette, et en fait tomber beaucoup malade. 


Les colonels n'ont pas laiſſe de faire partir des officiers pour faire des 


recreiies en Suiſſe; mais il faudroit qu'on leur donna quelque argent 
fur bon compte de ce qui leur eſt deu. Ils ont écrit a M. Leſtang, afin 
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qu'il regoive les ordres de Votre-Majeſts ſur cette, article: can pour Mr. 
Herbort, il ne finit jamais quand il eſt queſtion. de payer les troupes, 
comme je Lay mandè à Votre Majeſte ; a quoy je ſuis, oblige ajouter, 
que ce qui nous a fait manquer de medicine la campagne paſle, c'eſt que 
Herbort n'a pas voulu donner de Pargent a Papoticaire Augibaut, i 
Londres, quoyque je luy en ay parle ſouvent, et envoye chez luy. .Il y 
a d'autres plaintes icy de luy, cela ſeroit trop Jong. Son avarice n'a que 
trop paru, particulierement en ce point, qu'il n'a pas fait de.deconte de 
pas un regiment, ce qui nous cauſe icy une grande confuſion. 


VorTre Majeſte auroit bien beſoin icy de quelque perſonnes de juſtice: 
ceux qui j'ay voulu employer icy ne ſongent qui leur intereſts, et on 
fait plus de confuſion que de bien. 


M. Doc Ass, lieutenant- general, m'a montre une lettre de M. le 
comte de Solms, par laquelle il luy mande qu'il a obtenu de Votre 
Majeſte ſon conge pour aller a Londres. J'ay mande dans un de mes 
memoires à Votre Majeſte, qu'il ne s'etoit pas fait aimer dans cette 
armee, on Va trouvce fort fier. C'eſt de quoy on ne ſe mettroit pas tant 
en peine, fi cela-etoit reparẽ par une grande capacite, Je ne voy pas icy 


d'officiers generaux capable de commander une aiſle d'une armce le jour 
d'une battaille; 


M. DveLass pourra dire à Votre Majeſte, que les regiments qui ſont 
ſur la frontier d' Armagh, Teinan, Clanniſh, et Newry, ſouffrent un peu 
de n'etre pas bien logez, et de coucher ſur la paille. Mais fi nous aban- 
donnions ces places, cela etreſſiroit nos quartiers, et donneroit lieu aux 
ennemys de $'en prevaloir, qui ne ſont pas plus a leur aiſe que nous, et 
dont il en meurt tous les jours beaucoup et de leur payſans. La nation 
Angloiſe eſt ſi delicatement elevee, que d' abord qu'ils font hors de leur 
pays, ils déperiſſent partout od je les ay vi ſervir, dans les pays etrangers, 
les premiers campagnes. 

Ix croy, Sire, tre de mon devoir dire encore un mot ſur le ſujet de M. 
Herbort, dont Pay deja parléè à Votre Majeſtc dans un des mes memoires. 
C'eſt à Tegard des guinces et des cabs. Ceux qui ſavent mieux calculer 
ces choſes la que moy, m'ont fait entendre, que le profit qui ſe retire la 
deſſus, ſur toute la depenſe que l'on fait pour Parmde, il y a un gain de 
plus de quarante mille livres ſterlings par an. Pourveu que cela aille au 
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proffit de Votre Majeſte, je ſuis ſatisfait. Il ſeroit bien neceſſaire qu'il 
y eut en ce pays cy comme un intendant qui eut une inſpection generale, 
cela empecheroit bien des gens à voler. 

M. pz SCRAVEMOUR a été voir la cavallerye du coſts de la comtè de 
Doune, comme il en informera ſans doute Votre Majeſte; Je n'ay rien à 
ajeuter, ſinon que les regiments de la Mere, Devonſhire, et Hewett ſont 
tous compolez d' officiers qui n ont jamais veu de campagne, que la dernier. 
M. Beyerlay, qui eſt lieutenant-colonel du regiment d' Hewett, me 
paroiſt un honneſte homme, et de plus appliquez, mais je ne croy pas 
qu'il ayt jamais veu tirer un coup de piſtollet. II ſeroit a deſirer, que ſi 
Votre Majeſte luy donne le regiment,” qu'elle y met un bon lieutenant- 
colonel. On en trouveroit bien icy qui ſeroient propre à cela parmy les 
officiers Frangois, mais de moy meme, je n'en met pas parmy les 
Anglois, à moins qwils ne le demandent. 

Jay parle à Votre Majeſte peutetre trop ſouvent des moyens pour 
porter des vivres avec Parmee. Van Humery, comme je luy a dir auf, 
eſt peu capable pour la campagne. Cependant, je voy que M. de 
Scravemour le prend fort à ſa protection; il en faiſoit de meme de Shales. 
Je ne pretend pas entrer dans ce ſecret pour quoi il le fait; mais je croy 
auſſy qu'il eſt de mon devoir d'en avertir Votre Majeſte, comme jay fait 
auſſytot que Jay debarque icy avec les troupes. Depuis que Shales eſt 
en priſon, et qu'il a ẽtẽ examine par fir John Tapom, qui a viſité ſes 
papiers, il y a trouve cette lettre, que je n'ay pas juge a propos qu'il 
laiſſa parmy d'autres papiers, pour envoyer en Angleterre; mais qu'il 
falloit mieux que je l'envoyaſſe dans mon paquett à Votre Majeſte, laquelle 
elle peut bruler apres l' avoir leiie {i elle juge i propos. Jaurois fait partir 
le dit Shales, n' etoit qu'il eſt malade auſſi. 


Tranſlation. 
Liſborne, th January, 1689. 
PRESSE D captain St. Sauveur to leave this, that Your Majeſty 
may be informed of the embarraſſment I am under, by Mr. Harbord's 
leaving us without money. He played me two or three of the ſame 
tricks at Dundalk. When affairs go ill, he makes his eſcape. He took 
fright that he ſhould fall ill. He uſed as a pretence for going to Belfaſt,” 
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that he was to take care the ſick ſhould want nothing. Eight days after, 
I learnt that he was gone to a fine houle to breathe a good air, without 
having ſent even one of his people to Belfaſt, to get a ſtate of the hoſpital. 
I am not aſſiſted here by any body. I do not know if he will ſerve Your 
Majeſty well: he is a man who looks too much to his own intereſt, 


I am glad that the Daniſh cavalry does not come ſo ſoon, for I fear 
that we have not enough of ſtraw and oats here for the cavalry which 
we have. As for hay, it wil! ſtand at Van Humery to make it come; 
but he has a ſmall genius for ſuch an affair: his partner does not come from 
England, and Van Humery has not a penny but what I have lent him. 
have told him to write to his partner to buy a great quantity of hay, of 
which he may ſell a part to the officers of the infantry, If they do not 
provide better equipages than they did laſt year, they will not be capabic 
of ſerving next campaign. If the regiments of French infantry could 
have got money from Harbord, they might already have ſent into Swil- 
lerland for recruits. Your Majeſty gets more ſervice from theſe three 


regiments, and from that of their cavalry, than from twice the number 
of any others, | 


Vous Majeſty will ſee by my laſt memorial, the reaſons which I gave 
to the troops of Iniſkilling and Derry, to ſhow them it was not jult they 
ſhould have as high pay as Engliſh troops ſent into this kingdom. They 
ſeem to yield to them; but the pay of the Iriſh officers being well 
examined, it is almoſt as high as the Engliſh. This appears to be too 
much for officers, moſt part of whom are peaſants. 


THERE are two or three regiments of French infantry, who have only 


ſubſiſtance money, not to mention 1000/7. due to each of them, for the 


arrears of the officers. As the ſoldier cannot buy any thing in the market, 
this reduces him to famine, and makes many of them fall ill. The 
colonels have not neglected to ſend the officers to Swiſſerland for recruits: 
but they ought to have had ſome of the money that is due to them. They 
have written to Mr. Le Stang to receive Your Majeſty's orders upon this 
article; for as to Mr. Harbord, he never brings things to an end, when 
the queſtion is to pay the troops, as I told Your Majeſty; to which I am 
obliged to add, that what made us want medicines laſt. campaign was, 
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that Mr. Harbord would not give money to the apothecaty, Augebaut, 
though I ſpoke often to him of it, and ſent to him. There are other 
complaints of him here, which would be too long. His avarice has 
appeared too much, particularly in his not having paid the officers' 
arrears, which cauſes a great confuſion here. 


Your Majeſty will need here ſome officers of juſtice, Thoſe whom I 
employed here think of nothing but their intereſt, and create more con- 
fuſion than good, 


L1iEUTENANT GENERAL DovcLas ſhewed me a letter from count 
Solmes, in which he tells him that he has got Your Majeſty's leave of 
abſence. I told Your Majeſty, in a former memorial, that he was not 
beloved in this army, he being thought too haughty. This might be 
overlooked if he made up for it by great capacity, I do not ſee any 
general officers here capable of commanding the wing of an army in the 
day of battle. 

Mx. DoverLas will tell Your Majeſty that the regiments on the fron- 
tiers of Ardmagh, Tunan, Clanniſh, and Newry, ſuffer a little from 
not being well lodged, and lying on ſtraw, But if we abandon thoſe 
places, it would ſtraiten our quarters, and enable the enemy to make 
uſe of them, who are not more at their eaſe than us. Many of them 
and of their peaſants die every day. The Enghſh nation is ſo delicately 
bred, that, as ſoon as they are out of their own country, they die the 
firſt campaign, in all the foreign countries where I have ſeen them ſerve. 


I Think it, Sir, my duty to ſay a word of Mr. Harbord, of whom I 
have ſpoke in a former letter: it is with regard to the guineas and cabs. 
Thoſe who underſtand the calculation of theſe things better than me, 
tell me, that the profit upon theſe, on the expence of the whole army, 
amounts to above 40, ooo l. a year, If that is ſaved for Your Majeſty, 
Jam ſatisfied. It will be neceſſary, that there was in this country an 
intendant, who had a general inſpection. This would prevent many 


from ſtealing, 
Mx. ScRAVEMORE has been to ſee the cavalry in the county of Down, 
as he will doubtleſs have informed Your Majeſty. I have nothing to 
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add, but that the regiments of de la Mer, Devonſhire, and Hewet, are 
all compoſed of officers who never ſaw a campaign but the laſt. Mr. 
Beverly, the lieutenant-colonel of Hewet's regiment, appears to be an 


honourable man, and to have application : but I do not believe that he 
ever ſaw a piſtol fired. It were to be wiſhed, if Your Majeſty gives him 


the regiment, that you would put into it a good heutenant-colonel : 


ſeveral proper for it might be found among the French officers. But [ 
never of my own accord put any French amongſt the Engliſh, unleſs 
the Engliſh themſelves deſire it. 


I #ave ſpoke to Your Majeſty, perhaps too often, upon the methods 
of carrying proviſions to the army. Van Humery, as I mentioned allo, 
has little capacity for a campaign; however I ſee Mr. Scravemore takes 
him much under his protection. He did the ſame to Shales. I do not 
pretend to enter into the ſecret why he does it ; but I think it my duty 
to let Your Majeſty know it, as I did as ſoon as I landed here with the 
troops. Since Shales was in priſon, and examined by fir John Topham, 


who inſpected his papers, this letter was found, which I did not think 
right ſhould be left to be ſent among the other papers to England, but 


thought it better to ſend by my packet to Your Majeſty, who may 
burn it after having read it, if you think proper, I would have ſent off 
Shales if he had not been ill. 


Part of a letter from the Duke of Schomberg to King William.—Detail of 
ſervice, —Complaints. 


De Liſborne, le 10 Fevrier, 1690. 
L y a un article dans cette depeche du committe d'Irlande, qui eſt de 
payer les regiments de Londonderry et Iniſkilling ſur le meme pied 
que les regiments Anglois. Puiſque c'eſt la l'intention de Votre Majeſté, 
il faudra qu'ils ſe mettent ſur un mellieur pied; car juſques icy ces 
troupes la ẽtoiĩent ſur un pied de libertinage, et de voler, et piller. C'eſt 
ce qui a ete cauſe que le colonel Rouſſel ne put mener avec lui toutes 
les troupes d'Iniſkilling, que Javois fait partir pour ſe ſaiſir du poſte de 
Slego, et de le maintenir. 


Lx lieutenant-colonel Roſs, du regiment de dragon de Wynn, s'en 
va en Angleterre pour y acheter quelques ſelles et brides, pour raccom- 
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moder ce regiment; lequel, auſſy bien que toute cette cavalerye et 
dragons d' Iniſkilling, font fort mal montez, beaucoup d'officiers et des 
ſoldats mal faits; mais puiſque Votre Majeſt leur fait une grace fi par- 
ticuliere de les vouloir payer comme des troupes levces en Angleterre, 
on obligera les officiers des dits regiments à avoir des officiers et ſoldats 
mieux taits. Votre Majeſte ordonnera, &'il luy plaiſt, que M. Herbort 
donne quelque argent au lieutenant-colonel Roſs, pour acheter les choſes 
neceſſaires, et pour revenir promptement. 


Jz me ſuis deffendu de donner congẽ à tous ceux qu'il a ẽtẽ poſſible 
de s'en diſpenſer, car tous les officiers de cette armce ont une grande 
envie d'aller en Angleterre, 


My lord Liſburn part preſentment, auſh ſur la permiſſion qu'il a 
obtenu par une lettre de my lord Shrewſbury. Je luy ay dit ſuivant 
ce que Votre Majeſte m'a mande, qu'il pouvoit garder les bons hommes, 
qu'il avoit levez depuis peu en ce pays icy, mais qu'on ne vouloit plus 
de ſes miſerables garſons Anglois et Irlandois, dont ils font fargy leur 
regiments quand ils ſont paſſe icy, 

I. eſt arrive icy un miniſtre, qui dit avoir obtenu une commiſſion en 
Angleterre, pour Etre le chapelain du regiment du colonel Rouſſel. 
Javois deja remply cette place d'un autre chapelain il y a deux mois: 
Votre Majeſte me mandera ce qu'elle veut que je faſſe en cela: les 
eccleſiaſtiques de ce pays ſont des gens peu attachez à leur paroiſſes. 


Votre Majeſte me permettra que je luy faſſe ſouvenir de ce qui 
regarde la train de Partillerye icy, afin de mettre un bon officier a la 
place de Glaum, qui eſt mort. Celui qui preſentement gouverne tout 
ce train gappelle Aileway, qui eſt controlleur, et je croy le ſeul bon 
officier que nous y ayons. Il ſera auſſy neceſſaire que Votre Majeſte 
mande quel nombre de canon elle veut qu'on mene à Parmee, puiſque je 
voy par quelques lettres que Votre Majeſte pourroit venir ſe mettre à la 
tcte de ſon armce. Il me ſemble qu'il ſeroit neceſſaire qu'on mena plus 
de canon en campagne. Glaum m''avoit parle d'un equipage d'artillerye 
que Votre Majelſte a en Hollande, qu'elle a fait faire pour elle, od il y 
a meme quelques hawitzers, lequel ſeroit fort util icy. Cela eſt contenu 


dans le memoire que ) ay fait avec Glaum avant qu'il partit icy. 
I 2 
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Javrar ſoin de ne point laiſſer manquer de poudre. Mais comm. 
ce canon peut etre d'un calibre qui n'a pas tout-a-fait rapport à celuy de 
la Tour, il ſera neceſſaire que Votre Majeſte donne ordre aus dits officiers 
de la Tour de s'en pourvoir. Il eſt vray que ceux qui y font entendent 
fort peu ces choſes la, pas meme à examiner les fuſils que les ouvriers 
leur delivre tous les jours, qui ſont fort mal faits, mal montez, et ont de 
mechants reſſorts. 


Le colonel Cambon m'a montre une lettre de Londres, par laquelle 
Pon voit que M. Herbort neſt pas content de luy. Cela eſt venu d'une 
lettre de change que Cambon avoit tiree de M. Herbort a Dundalk de 
huit cent guinèes, qu'il lui donna la pour faire rendre a Londres a fon 
agent, pour payer les habits de ſon regiment. Les marchands qui avoient 
porte le lettre de change chez les gens de M. Herbort ne Payant pas 
vouln acquitter firent leur proteſt. Cela a tellement offenſe M. Herbort 
qu'il en a voulu mal à toutes les troupes Frangoiſes icy, et qu'il a dit 
que le regiment de Cambon n'etoit pas de 150 hommes. Je puis aſſeurer 
Votre Majeſte, que quoy qu'il en ſoit mort beaucoup depuis qu'ils ſont 
entrez dans leur quartier d'hyver, qu'il en reſtoit encore plus de 460 en 
ſante, et depuis huit jours il luy eſt arrive un fort bonne recreiie de 
Londres de 70 hommes qui ont été levez du coſté de la Suiſſe. 


| It y auroit beaucoup à dire ſur le ſujet de M. Herbort, Je croy 
qu'il eſt connu en Angleterre comme il eſt icy preſentement ſur le ſujet 
de PFintereſt, et je ne puis afſez exagerer le prejudice que cela a apports 
au ſervice de Votre Majeſte, de ce qu'il n'a jamais voulu faire le deconte 
aux colonels et capitaines des regiments, Je croy qu'il ſeroit neceſſaire 
pour le ſervice de Votre Majeſtẽ, qu'elle envoya icy un ordre aux com- 
mis de la treſorerye qu'il a laiſſez de faire ce dẽconte; car quand on 
parle aux officiers d'avancer quelque choſe a leur compagnie lorſque 
Pargent manque, ils diſent que comme on ne leur a point fait de deconte 
depuis qu'ils ſont dans ce royaume, ils n'ont pas un fol pour ſubſiſter 
eux memes. On etoit dans une grande diſette d' argent, quand depuis 
dix jours les trente mille livres ſterlings ſont arrivez, leſquels Pay fait 
diſtribuer a toutes les troupes de Parmce ſur bon compte. Je ſupplie 


Votre Majeſtẽ que cette article de M. Herbort ne ſoit leu que par 
elle. > 
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Je ſuis fort aiſe d'apprendre que Votre Majeſte a fait faire un traittẽ 
avec Pereyra, pour les vivres, et pour les chariots pour les porter avec 
Parmce, qui eſt la choſe le plus eſſentielle. C'eſt a Pereyra à voir que 
ces chariots et charettes ne ſoient pas fi pezantes comme on les fait 
a Londres, et d'avoir de bons chartiers qui ſachent fourager. 

_. Pay Ecrit ſouvent aux officiers de la Tour, et à M. Bertie le treſorier, 
de nous envoyer de argent; car il en eſt deu beaucoup. Et jay en- 
tretenu icy le train par des emprunts que yay faits, en tirant des lettres 
de change fur la Tour, qui n'ont point pu Etre aquittces. Je ſupplie tres 
humblement Votre Majeſtẽ d'ordonner qu'on donne de Pargent à M. 
Bertie afin qu'on les puiſſe aquitter, et que nous ne dependions point 


de M. Herbort, puiſque la charge de treſorier de Partillerye n'a jamais 


dependu ny en Angleterre ny icy du treſorier de Parmee. 
Tranſlation. 
| Liſburne, roth Feb. 1690. 
HERE is an article on the diſpatch of the Iriſh committee, 
ordering the Iniſkilling and Londonderry regiments to be paid in 


the ſame way with the Engliſh regiments. Since this is Your Majeſty's 


intention, it will be neceſſary that they put themſelves upon a better 
footing ; for hitherto theſe troops have been upon the footing of a 
licence both to rob and ſteal ; which was the reaſon why colonel Ruſfel 
could not carry with him all the Iniſkilling troops whom I had ordered 
away to ſeize and maintain the poſt of Sligo. 
LrzvuTENanT colonel Roſs, of Wynn's dragoons, is going to England 
for ſaddles and bridles to put the regiment in order. That regiment, 
as well as all that cavalry, and the Iniſkilling dragoons, are very ill 
mounted, and many of the officers and ſoldiers ill made. But ſince 
Your Majeſty does them ſo particular a favour, as to pay them like 
troops raiſed in England, they ſhould be obliged to have officers and 


foldiers better made. Your Majeſty, if you pleaſe, will order Mr. 
Harbord to give money to colonel Roſs, that he may be enabled ta 


buy the things that are neceſſary, and come ſoon back. 
I nave reſtrained myſelf as far as was poſſible from giving leave 
of abſence. For all the officers of this army have a great deſire to go to 


England. 
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My lord Liſburne goes away immediately, upon the leave he has ob- 


_ tained by my lord Shrewſbury's letter. I told him, as Your Majeſty 


ordered, that he might keep the good men whom he had lately raiſed 
in this country, but that we did not want theſe miſerable Engliſh or Iriſh 
boys with which they larded their regiments when they came here. 


Tarn is a clergyman come here who ſays he has got a commiſſion in 


England to be chaplain to colonel Ruſſel's regiment. I had filled the 


vacancy two months ago with another chaplain. Your Majeſty will 
order me what to do in this matter. The clergy of this country are 
people that are little attached to their pariſhes, _ 


Yours Majeſty will give me leave to remind you with regard to the 
train of artillery, to ſend a good officer in the place of Glaum who is 
dead. The perſon who governs all that train at preſent is Halloway 
the comptroller of it, and I believe the only good officer we have. It 
will be allo neceſſary that Your Majeſty ſend me word what number of 
cannon you want to be brought to the army, ſince I ſec by ſome letters, 
that Your Majeſty may come to put yourſelf at the head of your army. 
It appears neceſſary to bring more cannon into the field. Glaum ſpoke to 
me of an equipage of artillery which Your Majeſty had in Holland, made 
for yourſelf, in which are ſome field pieces which would be very uſeful 


here. This 1s contained in a memorial which I made up with Glaum before 
he left this. 


I SHALL take care there ſhall be no want of powder. But as this can- 
non may be of a bore which does not agree with that of the Tower, it will 
be neceſſary that Your Majeſty give orders to the officers of the Tower, 
to make proviſion accordingly. It 1s true the people who are there un- 
derſtand theſe things very little, even the- examination of the muſkets 
which the workmen deliver them every day, which are ill made, ill 


mounted, and have bad locks, 


Coloxꝝx l Cambon ſhowed me a letter from London, by which it ap- 
pears that Mr. Harbord is ill pleaſed with him. The cauſe of this is a 
bill of exchange for $00 guineas which Cambon had got from Mr. Har- 
bord for money payable at Loudon, to Cambon's agent, for paying the 
cloaths of his regiment, The merchants who carried the bill to Mr, 
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Harbord's people, upon their not paying it, took a proteſt. This has ſo | 
much offended Mr. Harbord, that he has taken an ill-will at all the 


French troops here, and has ſaid that the regiment of Cambon had not 
150 men. I can aſſure Your Majeſty, that though many of them have 


died ſince they came into winter quarters, there ſtill remained 460 of them 
in health, and within theſe eight days there came from London a * 


recruit of 70 men who had been levied in Switzerland. 
Turk would be much to ſay upon the ſubje& of Mr. Harbord. I 


believe he is known in England as well as here to be intereſted. And I 
cannot exaggerate how much prejudice Your Majeſty's ſervice has received 


from his not paying the arrears to the colonels and captains. I believe it 


would be neceſſary for Your Majeſty's ſervice that you give an order to 
the commiſſaries of the treaſury whom he left here, to pay theſe arrears. . 


For when the officers are ſpoke to, to advance any thing to their companies 
when there is a want of money, they ſay, that as no arrears have been 
payed them ſince they came into this kingdom, they have not a penny to 


ſubſiſt themſelves. There was a great want of money when, ten days 
ago, 30,0007. came, which I fairly diſtributed among all the troops in the 


army. I beg Your Majeſty that no one but yourſelf may read this ar- 
ticle about Mr. Harbord. 


I am glad to learn that Your Majeſty has made a contract with Pereira 
for the proviſions and waggons to carry them with the army, which is 
the moſt eſſential thing. It lys at Pereira to take care that they be not as 


heavy as thoſe made at London, and to get good carters who underſtand 
foraging. 


I nave written often to the officers of the Tower, and to Mr. Bertie 
the treaſurer, to ſend us money; for there is much due. And I have 
ſupported the train by money I have borrowed upon bills of exchange 


upon the Tower, which have not been paid. I humbly entreat Your 


Majeſty to order money to be given to Mr. Bertie, in order that he may 


be able to diſcharge them, and that we may not depend upon Mr. Har- 
bord, ſince the office of treaſurer of artillery has never depended either 
in England, or here, upon that of the army. 
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APPEND II 
Duke of Schomberg to King William. Want of arms. 


De Dromore, le 14e Fevrier, 1690. 
J 'AY ecrit ſouvent à la Tour pour faire de meilleurs armes, et de nous 
en envoyer inceſſamment. Car on n'a jamais veu une armee avoir eu 
fi peu de ſoin de conſerver leurs armes. Mais il ſera neceſſaire que Votre 
Majeſte donne des ordres exprez pour que l'on delivre de Pargent à M. 


Bertie. Car Pay empruntẽ icy tout ce que jay pu trouver d' argent pour 
faire ſubſiſter Partillerye, 


Dromore, 14th February, 1690. 
HAVE written often to the Tower to make better arms, and to ſend 
them immediately. For no body ever ſaw an army take ſo little care 
of preſerving their arms. But it will be neceſſary for Your Majeſty to give 
expreſs orders for the delivery of money to Mr. Bertie. For I have bor- 
rowed all the money that I could for the ſubſiſtence of the artillery. 


Duke of Schomberg to King William.—IWant of money. 
De Liſburne, le 3me Mars, 1690. 

AR mes derniers memoires Votre Majeſte voit ce que je luy ay mand 

ſur le manquement d'argent. La neceſſitẽ m'oblige encore davantage 
a luy repreſenter, que je voys avec regret que ſes troupes au lieu de 1c 
racommoder ſe ruinent manque d' argent, et que Votre Majeſte venant icy 
n'aura pas la ſatisfaction de les voir rẽtablis comme je le ſouhaiterois. 
Les lettres de Londre etant venues hier par Ecoſſe, je ne voy rien dans 
les miennes qui me faſſe eſperer que nous en ayons ſi-tor ; et ayant demande 
a un des treſoriers de M. Herbord, ſi il ne luy avoit pas ecrit qu'on eut en- 
voye de Pargent a Cheſter, il m'a dit que non. Si M. Herbord n'en donne 
pas auſly pour les recreũes i la cavalerye, et a l'infanterye, il eſt a craindre 
que les troupes ne ſe mettront pas en bon Etat. Car les petites ſommes 
d'argent que nous tirons des doiiannes de temps en temps n'eſt pas ſuffi- 
fant pour en donner aux ſoldats. Les capitaineset les officiers ſubalternes en 
prennent pour eux memes, étant obligez d'en vivre auſſy, puisque depuis 
ſept mois ils n'ont point receũ de paye; et ſi on ne leur paye pas leur 
dẽconte de bonne heure, ils n'auront pas le temps de s' acheter quelques 
chevaux de charette ou de bas pour faire la campagne. 
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Mon devoir m' oblige d'en dire autant à Votre Majeſte ſur le ſujet de 
rartillerye. L' argent que Pay empruntẽ icy four la faire ſubſiſter n'a 
point ẽtẽ acquittẽ ſur mes lettres de change que jay envoye a la Tour, 
Fecris a ſieur Henry Goodrick d'en parler à Votre Majeſtẽ de luy propoſer 
ce qui s' eſt pratique ſouvent, que l'on donne quelqu' aſſignation ſur un 
fond, quoy que les payements ne ſe font que de quelque mois apres, 
les ouvriers ne laiſſent pas pour cela de trouver du credit pour ſubſiſter. 
Jay mandẽ à mon homme d' affaires d'offrir mille ou 1200. ſterling pour 
Etre avancez aux arquebuſiers. Et Sil arrivoit qu'ils n'euſſent point 
d' armes faites, comme je Papprehende ainſy que je voy par la lettre de 
Votre Majeſte, ne pourroit elle pas ordonner qu'on tira trois ou 4000 
fuſils d' Amſterdam et d' Utrecht? car Votre Majeſtẽ ne peut pas faire 
grand fond ſur les piques. Elles etoient fort vieilles, et ſe ſont acheyẽcs 
de pourrir pendant les pluyes de la campagne paſſce, Pour les troupes 
d'Iniſkilling, ils ne $'en peuvent pas ſervir. Ils en diſent de meme des 
mouſquetts. 


Liſburne, 3d March, 1690. 


Br Y my laſt memorials Your Majeſty ſees what I told you of the want 
of money. Neceſſity obliges me to repreſent to you again, that I 
ſee with regret that the troops, in place of recovering, are ruined for want 
of money, and that when Your Majeſty comes here you will not have the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing them re-eſtabliſhed as I would wiſh. The letters 
from London being come yeſterday through Scotland, I ſee nothing in 
mine which can make me hope for money ſoon; and having aſked one 
of Mr. Harbord's treaſurers, if Mr. Harbord had not wrote him that there 
was money ſent to Cheſter, he told me he had not. If Mr. Harbord 
does not give money to recruit the cavalry and the infantry, it is to be 
feared that the troops will not be in a good condition, For the ſmall 
ſums which we draw from the cuſtomhouſes from time to time are not 
ſufficient to give the ſoldiers. The captains and the ſubaltern officers 
take it to themſelves, being obliged to live upon it, ſince they have 
received no pay for ſeven months, And if their arrears are not payed 
them ſoon, they will not haye time to buy cart or bas horles for the cam- 
paign. 
PaxrrT II. = * 
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My duty obliges me to ſay as much to Your Majeſty upon the ſubje& 
of the artillery. The money which I borrowed here to ſubſiſt it, has not 
been paid upon my bills of exchange which I fent to the Tower, I wrote 
to ſir Henry Goodrick to ſpeak of it to Your Majeſty and to. propoſe, 
what is often practiſed, to give ſome aſlignation upon a fund, although 
the payments are not made for ſome months after, notwithſtanding which 
the workmen find credit upon that account for their ſubſiſtence, I wrote 
to my men of bulineſs, to offer 1000/7. or 1200/7. of advance to the gun- 
ſmiths. And if it happens that they have no arms ready made, which I 
am apprehenſive of by your letters, could not Your Majeſty order 3000 
or 4000 fuſees to be drawn from Amſterdam and Utrecht ? for Your 
Majeſty cannot truſt to the pikes. They were very old, and became 
more rotten during the rains of laſt campaign. As for the Iniſkilling 
troops, they cannot uſe theirs at all, and they ſay as much of their muſkets, 


Duke of Schomberg to King William. — All things out of order, —8chomberg's 
generous offer. 


De Liſburne, le 7e Mars, 1690. 

O MME la ſaiſon avance, et que Votre Majeſte pourroit arriver icy 

et ne pas trouver toutes choſes en etat, j aurois un extreme regret, fi 
quelque choſe pouvoit retarder ſes deſſeins; et je croy devoir luy dire 
ce que Jay trouve par experience depuis que je ſuis party de Londres, 
que Pon ne peut point compter juſte ſur les officiers de Parmee qu'on 
employe, ſoit dans les troupes, dans les vivres, ou dans Partillerye. Et 
comme je ſuis reſponſable encore plus particulierement de la derniere, je 
trouve queen ce qui s$'y eſt fait depuis quelques annces on y a beaucoup 
trompe, Je ne mets point dans ce rang la les vieux mouſquets, 
n'y les vieilles piques, qui etoient pourries; mais meme ce qui a 
ete fait depuis peu d'annces en ga. Le canon a ete mal fondu comme 
cela ſe voit par les pieces qui ont creve au ſiege de Carrickfergus, 
ou Von voit la mechante compoſition du- metail. Il ne nous en reſte 
qu'un. Jay écrit a la Tour qu'on nous envoye des pieces de 18 et de 
24. Les officiers de la Tour ſont fi longs a preparer les choſes, je crain 
qu'ils n'arriveront pas devant Votre Majeſtè. Si Pavois ſeulement quatre 
demy canons preſentement, j'aſſiegerois Charlemont, ou on ne peut pas 
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laiſſer les ennemys derriere, quand Votre Majeſts s'avancera avec ſon 
armee ſans en ẽtre beaucoup incommode. Avant que de finir Particle 


de Partillerye, il faut redire un mot à Votre Majeſte ſur le manque d' ar- 


gent qu'il y a à la Tour, afin qu'elle ordonnẽ aux treſoriers qu'ils en 
delivre au ſieur Bertie, treſorier de la Tour. Lequel etant pourveu de 
quelque argent il puiſſe payer les choſes neceſſaires que Votre Majeſtẽ a 
ordonne, et pour celles que Pay ecrit et les faire partir inceſſement, par- 
my leſquels ſont les tentes de la cavallerye et de Vinfanterye, dont on a 
preciſement beſoin. Et comme les vaiſſeux ont un grand tour à faire, 
leur arrive eſt uncertain, et leur manquement retarderoit la marche de 
Votre Majeſtẽ. C'eſt pourquoy je la ſupplie tres humblement d' ordonner 
qu'on donne un convoy aux vaiſſeaux de la Tour qui ſeront chargez, a- 
fin qu'ils puiſſent partir inceſſement. 


LE Sr. Robiſſon eſt arrivee icy hier au ſoir, je Vai fort entretenu ſur 


* 


les moyens de fournir dez a preſent le pain de munition à toutes les 


troupes, et d' autant plus qu il n'y a point d' argent pour les payer. En 
leur faiſant fournir du pain et de fromage il faut qu'ils ayent patience. 


Mais a Pegard des officiers Jen ſuis fort en peine. S'il y avoit de Par- 


gent pour faire leur dẽconte, Votre Majeſte leur donnera moyens de ſe 


Preparer pour la campagne; car ils manque de tout. 
Je ne devrois pas une meler de fi loin dou provient le manquement 
de Pargent, et je m'ettone que parmy de gens qui en on tant a Londres, 


il ne s'en trouvent point qui offrent d'en preter a Votre Majeſte, Je 


n*oſerois me vanter de rien; mais fi Pavois entre mes mains les cent mille 
livres ſterling que Votre Majeſte m'a fait la grace de me donner, je les 
ferois delivrer à celui qu'elle youdroit pour le payement de ſon armee. 


Liſburn, 7th March, 1690. 


8 the ſeaſon advances, and Your Majeſty may arrive here without 
finding every thing in order, I ſhould be extremely ſorry if any thing 
retarded your deſigns. And I think I ought to tell you that I have 
found by experience fince I left London, that there is no counting with 
certainty upon the officers employed, either in the troops, the proviſions 
or the artillery. And as I am reſponſible more particularly for the laſt, 
find that for ſome years paſt there has been much roguery in it. I do 
Ne 
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not put in this rank the old muſkets and old pikes, which were rotten ; 
but even what has been made within theſe few years. The cannon was 
ill caſt, as may be obſerved by the pieces which burſt at the ſiege of 
Carrickfergus, in which one may ſee the bad compoſition of the metal. 
There is only one of them left. I wrote to the Tower to ſend us pieces 
of eighteen and twenty-four pounds weight. The officers of the Tower 
are ſo long in preparing things, that I am atraid they will not arrive 
before Your Majeſty. If I had only four demi-cannons at preſent, I 
would beſiege Charlemont, where we cannot leave the enemy behind, 


when Your Majeſty advances with your army, without being put. to 
much inconveniency. Without leaving the article of the artillery, I 


muſt repeat a word to Your Majeſty upon the want of money in the 
Tower, with a view that Your Majeſty may order the treaſurers to 
deliver it to Mr. Bertie, the treaſurer of the Tower. When he has got 
money, he may pay the neceſſary things which Your Majeſty has ordered, 
and thoſe which I wrote of, and make them ſet off inſtantly; among 
which are the tents of the cavalry and infantry, of which there is imme. 
diate need. As the veſſels have a great tour to make, their arrival is 
uncertain, and their failure would retard Your Majeſty's march. On 
this account, I humbly beg you to give orders for a convoy to the veſſels 
of the Tower loaded with theſe things, that they may fail immediately. 


Mz, Rop1sown came here yeſterday in the evening. I have talked with 
him much upon the means of furniſhing from henceforth ammunition 
bread for all the troops; and the more ſo, becauſe there is no money to 
pay them, When they get bread and cheeſe they muſt have patience, 
But with regard to the officers, I am much in pain. If there was money 
to pay their arrears, Your Majeſty would give them the means of pre- 
paring for the campaign; for they want every thing. 


Jou not at this diſtance to enter into the queſtion, whence ariſes 
this want of money, and I am aſtoniſhed, that amongſt thoſe who have 


ſo much at London, there ſhould be found none who offer to lend it to 


Your Majeſty. I dare not boaſt of any thing; but if I had in my hands 
the 100,000/. which Your Majeſty did me the favour to give me, I 
would deliver it to whoeyer you pleaſe for the payment of your army. 


— —— — — BESS OOO 
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De Liſburn, le 22 : Mars, 160g. 
Wane of money and camon. 


ETTE depeche va par le ſieur Hamilton, lequel M. Abe 
employe dans la treſorerye. Il dit que c'eſt pour preſſer M. Herbort 


de ſonger à envoyer promptement de Pargent. Je croy qu'il a quelque 
affaire particuliere, mais le pretexte qu'il prend ne laiſſe pas d' tre fort 
neceſſaire; car apres tout ce que Jay mande a V. M. de la grande neceſ- 


ſite ou les troupes ſont faute d'argent. Je ray plus rien à ajouter ſeule- 


ment que Jay un extreme regret de voir le prejudice que cela fera. au 
ſervice de V. M. et les accidents qui nous peuvent arriver icy, de laiſſer 
des troupes ſi longtemps cans argent, fi proches d'un ennemy qui eſt ſi 
plein d'intrigue, et dans un pays ruin} o le ſoldat ne trouve rien 
a ſubſiſter chez ſon hoſte, dont la pluſpart n'a rien pour faire ſubſiſter 


ſa famille. Ce manquement d' argent eſt cauſe que je remets à aſſieger 
Charlemont ; quoyque nous n'ayons que deux pieces de canon de 18, 
le reſte ẽtant crevẽ, etant de fort mechant mẽtail, au ſiege de Carrick- 


fergus. Jen” ay écrit fouvent, aux officiers de la Tour, afin qu'ils 


ſuppliaſſent Votre Mapeſte, d'or donner, qu'il y eut un convoy pour 
nous mener d' autre canon et des bombes icy, mais ils s'excuſent par 


toutes les lettres, qu' ils n'ont point &argent, pas memes ſeulement pour 
en avancer aux arquebuſiers, pour continuer a faire trayailler aux 


fuzils que je leur ay ordonne. . 
Ex ecrivant cecy, jay receu une lettre de Carrickfergus, | par laquelle 


on me mande qu'il eſt arrive trois vaiſſeaux chargez de vivres, et un 
on il y a quelque poudre et bombes. II y a ſix mois qu'ils ſont __ 
et arrivent preſentement. 

Lz Duc de Wirtenberg eſt venü de ſon quartier icy. * Il eſt auſſi en 
peine de ce qu'il arrive tous les jours des vaiſſeaux de Highlake, et que 


Pargent qui eſt deſtiné pour les troupes qu il commande ne vient point. 
Il me paroiſt un eſprit fort doux, patient, et qui a envie de bien faire. 


Tranſlation. 13” 
Liſburn, W March, 1689. 

H1S diſpatch goes 6 Mr. Hamilton, whom Mr. Harbord employs 

in the treaſury, , He ſays he goes to preſs Mr. Harbord to think of 

ſending money immediately. I believe he has buſineſs of his own, but 
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the pretence which he uſes is; not for that the leſs neceſſary; for after all 
that, I have told Your Majeſty of the great neceſſity of the troops for want 
cf money. I have nothing to add, but that I have an extreme regret to ſee 
the prejudice which that will do to Your Majeſty” $ ſervice, and the acci- 
dents which may happen here from leaving the troops ſo long time without 
money, fo near an enemy who is full of intrigue, and in a ruined coun- 
try, where the ſoldiers find nothing to ſubſiſt upon in the houſes of their 
landlords, of whom the greateſt part have no ſubſiſtence for their fami- 
lies. This want of money is the reaſon why I put off the ſiege of 
Charlemont. We have only two pieces of cannon of eighteen pounds, 
the reſt having burſt, becauſe they were of very bad metal, at the ſiege 
of Carrickfergus. I have written often to the officers of the Tower, that 
they might entreat Your Majeſty to order-a convoy to bring other cannon 
and bombs here; but they excuſe themſelves in all their letters, that 


they have no money, not even to advance to the gunſmiths for their 


continuing to work at the fuſees which I ordered. 


Wulst I am writing this, T have received a letter from Carrick- 


| ftrgus, by which I have information of the arrival of three veſſels loaded 


with proviſions, and in one of which there is ſome powder and bombs. 
It 1 is ſix months ſince they were loaded, and they arrive only now. 


Tur Duke of Wirtenberg is come here from his quarters. He is alſo 
in pain, becauſe every day veſſels arrive from Highlake, and no money 
for the troops which he commands. He appears to me of a ſpirit gentle, 
patient, and deſirous of doing well. 


The following letter was given me by my ingenious friend Doctor Percy. 


Letter written ſoon after the Revolution by Daniel Finch, earl of Notting « 
ham. The Spaniſh Friar mentioned below © Was f. in June, 1689. 
Court ſcandal. 


AM loth to ſend blank paper by a carrier, but am rather willing to 
ſend ſome of the tattle of the town than nothing at all, which will at 


leaſt ſerve for an hour's chat, and chen convert the ſcrawl to its proper 
ule, | b b . | - 1 58 0 | 2 i ated 
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The only day Her Majeſty gave herſelf the diverſion of a play, and 
that on which ſhe deſigned to ſee another, has furniſhed the town with 
diſcourſe for near a month. The choice of the play was the Spaniſh 
Eryar, the only play forbid by the. late k—-. Some unhappy ex- 
preſſions, among which, theſe that follow, put her in ſome diſorder, and 
forced her to hold up her fan, and often look behind, her and call for 
her palatine, and hood, and any thing ſhe could next think of, while 
thoſe who were in the pit before her turned their heads over their 
ſhoulders, and all in general directed their looks towards her, whenever 
their fancy, led them to make any application of what was ſaid. In one 
| place, where the queen of Arragon is going to church in, proceſſion, tis 
ſaid. by a ſpectator, Very good, ſhe uſurps the throne, keeps the old 
king in priſon, and at the ſame time is praying for a bleſſing on her 
army. And when ſaid, That *tis obſerved at court who weeps, and who 


wear black for good king Sancho's death; tis ſaid, Who is that, that 


can flatter a court like this? Can I ſooth tyranny, ſeem pleas'd to ſee my 
royal maſter murthered; his crown uſurped ; a diſtaff in the throne : 
and what title has this queen but lawleſs force; and force muſt pull her 
down. Twenty more things are ſaid, which may be wreſted to what 
they were never deſigned; but however the obſervations then made, 
- furniſhed the town with talk, till ſomething elſe happened which gave as 
much occaſion of diſcourſe; for another play being ordered to be acted, 
the ꝗ — came not, being taken up with other diverſion. She dined at 
Mrs. Graden's, the famous woman in the Hall, that ſells fine ribbands 
and head-dreſſes ; from thence ſhe went to the Jew's that ſells Indian 
things, to Mrs. Ferguſon” s, De Vetts, Mrs. Harriſon's, and other Indian 
houſes ; J but not to. Mrs. Potter s, though in her way, which « cauſed. Mrs» 
Potter to ſay, that ſhe might as well have hoped for that honour 
as others, conſidering that the whole deſign of bringing the queen and 
king was managed at her houſe, and the conſultations held there; ſo 
that ſhe might as well have thrown away a little money in raffling there, 
as well as at the other houſes ; but it ſeems that my lord Devonſhire has 
got Mrs. Potter to be laundreſs; ſhe has not much countenance of the 
queen, her daughter ſtill keeping the Indian houſe her mother had. 
The ſame day the queen went to one Mrs. Wife's, a famous woman for 
telling fortunes, but could not prevail with her to tell any thing, though. 
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to others ſhe has been very true, and has foretold that king James ſhall 


come in again, and the duke of Norfolk ſhall loſe his head: the 
laſt I ſuppoſe will naturally be the conſequence of the firſt. Theſe 
things, however innocent in themſelves, have paſſed the cenſure of the 
town. And beſides a private reprimand given, the king gave one in 


public, ſaying to the queen that he heard ſhe dined at a bawdy-houſe, 


and deſired the next time ſhe went he might go too. She ſaid ſhe had 


done nothing but what the late queen had done. He aſked her, if ſhe 


meant to make her her example. More was ſaid on this occaſion than 
ever was known before, but it was borne with all the ſubmiſſion of 
a good wife, who leaves all to the direction of the k—, and diverts 
herſelf with walking ſix or ſeven miles a day, and looking after her 
buildings, making of fringes, and ſuch like innocent things ; and does 
not meddle in government, though ſhe has better title to do it than the 
late queen had, 


— — 


In king William's box there are two letters to the king concerning 
the diſſolution of the firſt parliament ; one on the tory and the other 
on the whig ſide. The firſt is in the hand writing of fir John Tre- 
vor; chere is reaſon to belie ve the other was written by Mr. Wharton, 


PR afterwards duke of Wharton. 


HE matter wherein Your Majeſty hath been pleaſed to command 
my weak opinion, doth in my apprehenſion conſiſt of two points, 


Firſt, whether it be moſt for Your Majeſty's intereſt to hold on this par- 
Lament; and if fo, to what purpoſes ? Secondly , If Your Majeſty, in 
your great wiſdom, ſhall think it neceſſary to diſſolve this parliament, 


then what ways and methods are to be taken to get a good parliament, 


and to make it uſeful to your eſtabliſhment ? &c. 


As to the firſt part of the firſt queſtion, whether it be moſt for 
Your Majeſty's intereſt to hold on this parliament ? I am with all 
humble ſubmiſſion of opinion, that Your. Majeſty's beſt courſe is to 


hold on this parliament for a time, and to try them for a ſpeedy and 


certain ſupply, that may anſwer and defray the charge of the govern- 
ment, during ſuch time as will be neceſſary to call and prepare for 
a new parliament, which will take up ſeven weeks at leaſt. 
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The continuance of this parliament can be of no other uſe to Your 
Majeſty but to gain ſuch a ſupply, for all other benefits and expec- 
tations from this parliament are loſt and gone: the authority of the 
chair, the awe and reverence to order, and the due method of debates 
being irrecoverably loſt by the diſorder and tumultuouſneſs of the Houle ; 
the managers having ſmall credit, the rancour and rage between the 
oppoſite factions being irreconcileable, the nation in general grown 
weary of them, and expecting a new parliament. The Diſſenters being 
now under ſome apprehenſions of Your Majeſty, and Your, Majeſty 
having undeniable reaſons, and proofs, to ſuſpect and diſtruſt them, 
the confidence on both ſides is grown leſs : the Church party diſcouraged 
and almoſt in deſpair : they will never agree to unite your ſubjects by 
an Act of Indemnity ; but they may agree to tear away your miniſters, 
which is a ſafe method (under colour of redreſſing grievances) to ar- 
raign and expoſe your goyernment to your people and the world, which 
methods have heretofore produced very dangerous conſequences, eſpe- 
cially in the beginning of a new reign, all which miſchiefs a new 
parliament will diſappoint, heal and mend; and lay a ſurer foundation 
for Your Majeſty's happineſs than can be expected from this preſent 
parliament ; therefore I do humbly conclude, that the ſitting on of 


this parliament can be of no other good uſe to Your Majeſty (but 
quite contrary) unleſs to grant to Your 22 a ſpeedy and certain 


ſupply. 

To gain ſuch a ſupply ll be the next conſideration. The A dt 
demanded muſt be tenderly handled: it muſt be reaſonable and propor- 
tionable to ſuch preſent uſe and occaſion as Your Majeſty ſhall declare 
you have for ſuch ſupply, otherwiſe it will give the Diſſenters a jealouſy; 
and Your Majeſty to amuſe them had better aſk leſs than too much, 
and thereby leave them ſome _ confidence, that you all depend upon 
them. ä 


Such ſupply muſt be alto 3 and be made a fund for credit, 
and not uncertain or unuſual ; for ſuch projects will take up much time 
in debates, more time in drawing and framing a bill (wherein your 
council are not very ſkilful) and may meet with captious obſtructions in 
paſſing both Houſes, which waſte of time is (as I humbly conceive) 
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inconſiſtent with Your Majeſty's preſſing oecaſions; for by ſuch loſs of 
time Your Majeſty will become more neceſſitous, and the Diſſenters will 
probably take advantage thereof, and will grow into fuch power (wherein 
they are indefatigable, and never to be ſatisfied) that I fear it will be 
very difficult for Your Majeſty to extricate yourſelf out of their 
hands, &c. 


Tae ſupply follows next to be conſidered of. I humbly propoſe for 
the quantity and quality of ſuch a ſupply, a concurrent aſſeſſment for 
ſix months, after the rate of ſeventy thouſand pounds a month, which 
with Your Majeſty's growing revenue, may (I hope) be ſufficient to 
anſwer the charge of the government during the interval of parliament. 


Tux way to effect this ſupply, is to order your managers to conſider 
the abſolute neceſſity Your Majeſty lies under to ſupport the government 
and them; and to preſs them hard in it; wherein great care muſt be 
taken, not to give them any new ſuſpicion of imagining Your Majeſty 
to part with this parliament, which they know is to part with themſelves; 
and to that purpoſe Your Majeſty may intimate to them, that at the 
higheſt computation, the Two Shillings bill will not exceed twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds.. That very near two thirds thereof is already 
appropriated. That Your Majeſty cannot have credit upon the re- 
mainder thereof till the laſt quarter, which will not be till nine months. 
hence. That there remains due to Your Majeſty. (according to this 
computation) eight hundred thouſand. pounds, to. make up the two mil- 
lions promiſed to Your Majeſty, whereof this ſix months aſſeſſment will 
anſwer four hundred and twenty. thouſand pounds, and Your Majeſty 
may bid them take their own time, and let them employ themſelves to. 
find out new. methods and ways for the raiſing the other remaining four 


hundred thouſand pounds, which Your Majeſty muſt alſo earneſtly inſiſt 


to be carried on and difpatcht, the better to cover your intentions. I 
conceive that ſuch an aſſeſſment may go eaſily. in the houſe, if the mana- 
gers will eſpouſe it heartily, this calculation having already been opened 
to the houſe, and the ſix months aſſeſſment having been likewiſe moved 
tor by Mr. Foley and ſir Lewſon Gore, and there are very cogent rea- 
[ons to be given for this preſent ſupply, more proper for the managers 
to give, as having more of Your Majeſty's urgent neceſſities in their 
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knowledge than any other, and indeed this muſt be wholly managed by 
them to avoid jealouſy; and the church party to make a faint oppoſition. 
This ſupply may be. begun on Wedneſday next, or if the call of the 
houſe ſhould be inſiſted on, then the Wedneſday after, and may be 
finiſhed in a week. But if Your Majeſty cannot prevail for ſuch a ſpeedy 
and certain ſupply, Your Majeſty, in my poor judgment, will hazard 
much by the continuance of the parliament, and loſe that time in this, 
(without any ſufficient ſupply) which would be better beſtowed on cal- 
ling a new parliament, which, under God, I conceive to be the only 
means to anſwer all your ends, and to ſupport and ſecure your throne 
and royal authority, and to reconcile and unite your divided and diſtracted 
ſubjects. If Your Majeſty ſhould be unſucceſsful in this aſſeſſment, which If Your hes. 
I hope you will not, I could wiſh Your Majeſty had a clauſe of credit by g fy fuc- 


ds, the 
ſhort bill upon the exciſe, which was very ſtrangely neglected, when the clauſe fo- 


revenue bill was paſſing, for I took it for granted that ſuch a clauſe was to ccf. deg 
be; for both Mr. Garraway and fir Robert Howard declared it: bur I cafily an: 
am afraid that the opinion remains ſtill with ſome people, that they are froper'y hs 
not ſafe in their power and greatneſs, unleſs Your Majeſty depend upon tbe ſepply 
them. But had a bill of aſſeſſment paſſed inſtead of the Two Shilling 

bill, Your Majeſty had been above all theſe difficulties, and out of the 

hands of theſe men; and it is plain that this opinion has obſtructed Your 
Majeſty's eſtabliſhment, &c. But ſuppoſe (which God forbid) that the 

houſe ſhould neglect or delay this ſo reaſonable and neceſſary a ſupply, 

and ſpend their time in ſpecious and frivolous enquiries into projects and 
methods to raiſe money, under pretence of ſaving their land, and fall 

into heats, and run upon your miniſters for miſmanagement, (the lords 

having provided ſome materials for them) and leave Your Majeſty's 
Engliſh army unpaid, (which occaſions great clamours and heart-burn- 

ing) and the Iriſh affairs in a languiſhing condition, which muſt cauſe 

great confuſion in Your Majeſty's affairs at home, and diſcredit abroad, 

and will encourage your enemies: What is then to be done? I do with 

all humble ſubmiſſion to Your Majeſty's great wiſdom and experience, 

and with the. deepeſt ſincerity of my foul conceive, that Your Majeſty 

has no other courſe nor remedy under heaven, unleſs you will abſolutely 

throw yourſelf and your crown upon the diſſenters, but immediately as 
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foon as Your Majeſty has made this laſt tryal in all gentle manner; 
without farther loſs of time-to diffolve this and call a new parliament; 
and in order thereunto, to take the firſt meaſures to maintain and keep 
the peace of the kingdom, and to provide for the ſubſiſtance of the go- 
vernment during the interval of parliament, and to make ſuch other 
preparations for that meeting, by proclamations,. removals, and other 
wile methods, whereby the church party may be ſo encouraged, and 
yet the diſſenters be aſſured of their indulgence and your favour, But 
ſuch a ſcheme muſt firſt attend Your Majeſty's reſolution in that point, 
and then my humble thoughts how ſuch an alteration may, be belt brought 
about and effected, ſhall be ready in two or three days time for Your 
Majeſty's peruſal. Humbly craving Your Majeſty's gracious and favour- 
able conſtruction of my great weakneſs, but good intentions, herein 
diſcloſed. 


Anonymous letter to King William, believed to be woritten by Mr. afterwards 
auke of Wharton, —Reproaches of the King's ingratitude to the Whigs, 


SIR, 25 December, 1689. 


EIN a proteſtant, a true Engliſnman, and one that wiſhes to ſee 
Your Majeſty happy and glorious, as a reward for the protection you 
gave to our religion and laws, in driving out a tyrant who endeavoured 


to deſtroy both, I think it my duty to lay. before you the deſperate condi- 


tion you are brought into, by the flatterers, knaves, and villains, you 


have the misfortune to employ. 


Yov will forgive my ſpeaking plainly, ſince both. your own ſtate, and 
the nation's require it; for if you do not, without delay, wholy change 
your conduct, you are inevitably loſt and undone. 


Many thouſands of your ableſt ſeamen, are cither dead, or taken pri- 
ſoners, and the reſt fo enraged by their ill uſage, that it will be difficult 
to periwade them to ſerve you next yeare. 


Your army, your very guards, laſt raiſed, are much diſaffected, and 
w1.1 help to ruin you on the firſt occaſion. 


Tnar parliament, which ſett the crowne uppon your head, is grown 
cold, and alicnated in their affect ions from you. 
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' $coTLAND is ſo farr diſcontented, that you muſt expect a warr thence 
next yeare. 


You have loſt the hearts of great part of your people. 


You have an expenſive and dangerous warr upon your hands, and no 


revenue ſettled nor money to carry it on. 


AnD what is yet worſe, your court and your councils, are filled and 


guided by ſuch men as moſt of all ſeek your ruin, 
Tres ſad truths need no further demonſtration, they are viſible to 


the whole world, and I wiſh it were as eaſy to propoſe a remedy, as to 


know the diſeaſe. 
IT would be an endleſs worke to lay before you all the particular miſſ- 


carriages and miſsfortunes, yet will I mark out ſome of the principall, 


which ſeeme to have cauſed ſuch a change in your affaires. 


F1ssT, gathering together king James's army, which was diſperſed, 
and refuſing the ſervice. of thoſe honeſt men, who came to you, merely 


out of principles and affection. Theſe would have been true to yot, 


and might by this time, have made as good, if not better troups than the 
others, who knew nothing but living diſſolutely, and were hated over the 
nation; your good fortune, not their love, made thoſe old troops come 
in to you, and whenever that ſinks they will be as ready to forſake you. 
Thoſe were not your friends for your cauſe, but their own intereſt, 
ſeeing they had not a head would lead them againſt you, and that the 


whole people were for you. If any of them were diſcontented before, 


it. happened from private reaſons, either that their ambition was not 
anſwered, or that they were like to be layd aſide; in ſhort they are cor- 
rupted in their principles, nothing can make them faithfull to you, and 
thoſe that remain of the old gang, will infect what new men may be added 
to them. 


Id the next place, that many of king James's friends, and othere, 


knowne enemies to the laws and government of England, were receaved 
into your councills, and promoted to places of greateſt truſt, 


Tuis was thought a fatallity upon Your Majeſty, that you ſhould pick 


out the moſt obnoxious men of all England for your Miniſters, when the 
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declaration you publiſhed at your coming over, was principally againſt 
evill miniſters, and that you made maleadminiſtration the chief ground 
to juſtify your taking arms; there is ſcarce one word againſt king James 
in your declarations, the evill miniſters are alone complained of, yet 
king James alone is puniſhed, and the ſame evil miniſters, or worſe, are 
employed, when you might have found honeſt men to have ſerved you in 
all places. 

THis hath been of unſpeakable prejudice to you, for it is viſible to all 
men, and the meaneſt people reaſone uppon it, that we mult expect the 
ſame councills, and the ſame government, from the ſame men. If you 
did not come over to ſupport our relligion, and repaire the breaches that 
were made in our lawes and conſtitution, what can you urge but force, 
to juſtifye what you have done; which would deſtroy the glory of your 
enterprize? Wee have made you king, as the greateſt returne we could 
make for ſo great a bleſſing, taking this to be your deſigne, and if you 
intend to governe like an honeſt man, what occaſion can you have for 
knaves to ſerve you ? Can the ſame men who contrived and wrought our 
ruin, bs fitt inſtruments for our ſalvations? or with what honor can you 
employ thoſe, againſt whom you drew your ſword. 


Tre pretence of their being experienced, is very weak, their experi- 


ence was only in doing ill, and our lawes having ſufficiently chalked out 
the functions of all civil miniſters att home, plain honeſt men of good 


underſtandings and principles, ſuitable to the ends you declared you 
came hither for, might have performed theſe duties, eſpecially ſince Your 
Majeſty's great wiſdom can well ſupply their defects in foreign affaires. 


Ws have the charity to believe that this one falſe ſtep hath occaſioned 
all the reſt, and that (miſtaking your men) you have been miſled in your 
meaſures, ' We are willing to lay all faults at their doores, if Your Ma. 
jeſty will not protect them, and take all upon yourſelf: This is a rock 
we hope you will avoid, for it hath been fatall to ſeveral kings of England. 


Wu or who but ſuch men, could have made Your Majeſty ſuſpected 
to Your people? Thoſe who would twelve months ſince have poured our 
their hearts blood to ſerve you, have ſacrificed their fortunes and all the 
hopes of their families, for your ſake, do now grudge every penny that 
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is given for the neceſſary defence of your government, and repent their 
too forward zeal for a man, who deſpiſes his beſt and only true friends, 
and miſtakes the right way to advance both his own and his people's 
intereſt and glory. 

Tux ſtand amazed to ſee that Your Majeſty, who came in upon 
one principle, ſhould, for the moſt part, employ men who have ever 
profeſſed another; that the glorious prince of Orange, who had rendered 
himſelf ſo renowned in the world, for his ſteadineſs to truth, juſtice, 
the laws and liberty of his country, and the Proteſtant religion, ſhould, 
when he became a king, think himſelf Jeſs obliged to purſue thoſe great 
and noble ends. The world was filled with your fame, when you landed 
in England ; your friends adored you, and your enemies melted before 
you; there was nothing wanting to declare you, in the opinion of all 
mankind, to be the greateſt and moſt glorious prince that had appeared 
tor many ages, but your own reſolution to give a finiſhing ſtroke to that 
deſerved character; In THIS YOU FAILED, AND FELL FROM. A HEIGHT 
WHICH VERY FEW MEN EVER REACHED BEFORE YOU. 


I wiLL ſay no more on this ſad ſubject, nor accuſe or name particular 
perſons, whoſe villainous councils have almoſt ruined you and us; leaſt 
I may be thought an enemy to their perſons, rather than their councils : 
but, ſir, I beſeech you call to mind what advice every man hath given 
you; and what paths thoſe you have been guided by, chalked out for 
you to walk in; the ſucceſs of their councils will tell you what opinion 
to have of them, whether they love you, and have ſerved you faith- 
fully. 

CovLD. they intend your ſervice or ſafety, that adviſed Your Majeſty. 
to entertain king James's army, thereby making you liable to their great 
arrears, and putting your perſon and cauſe into the hands of the enemy. 
You have not much reaſon to think better of them by their behaviour 
ſince that time. And then, fir, you may well remember, there did not 
five hundred men of all king James's troops come over to your. fide till 
he left them and ran away; and many of thoſe too forſook. him, as rats: 
do a falling houſe, ſeeing the ſouls of the nation. * him, and that. 
his own heart failed him. 
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Can you think, fir, that any of thoſe men who were raiſed by him 
out of the dirt, and have ſerved him in all intereſts, with all their hearts 
and might, could be ſuch villains as to leave him, but that they ſaw it 
abſolutely neceſſary, for their own ſafety, not love for you? and doubt. 
leſs they have ſo much honour, and gratitude, as to betray you to him 
whenever they can: no man of reaſon can think otherwiſe of them. 


Can they be your friends, who have recommended perſons to moſt 
employments that hate you and your governmeat, and can never bc 
faithful to you; and where they could not put in all ſuch, as in ſome of 
the great commiſſions, yet have they prevailed for at leaſt one or two of 
their friends, who delay and entangle your buſineſs, and make it im- 
poſſible for the reſt to ſerve you as they ought, let them deſign it 
cver lo ſincerely? by the means of theſe men your enemies never want 
intelligence how all your buſineſs goes every where. 


Ir Your Majeſty will pleaſe to look into the charters of your com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, admiralty, cuſtoms, navy, and exciſe, you 
will find in every place ſome whom all England are amazed to ſee em- 
ployed, and truſted by you; and believe you ſtrangely impoſed upon in 
having recommended to you men who are marked to the world for 
infamous and corrupt knaves on every change or turn of government, 


Bur what ſurprizes yet more is, that many of them were confidents of 
king James's, and acted as much to carry on his intereſts and deſigns as 
it was poſſible for them; I wiſh they did not fo ſtill, or that they were 


not in a condition to render him greater ſervice, where they are, than they 
were capable of in all their life-time before. 


Tus men poiſon and trouble your buſineſs in its firſt motion, and it 
can never go well while they have the direction. 


ALMosT all their imps are as bad as they, and many in your own 
family, of the ſame ſtamp. Some of thoſe who daily ſerve, with every 
bit you eat, and drop you drink, may poiſon you. Though it ſeems 
very ſtrange, that any man ſhould have the impudence to recommend 
ſuch perſons to Your Majeſty, yet we ceaſe to wonder, when we ſee the 
corruption of your court and miniſters. The whole town 1s filled with 
infamous ſtories, how they {ell all employments, more publicly and with 
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Teſs ſhame, than in either of the two laſt reigns. Good God, Sir, what 
a diſhonour is this to Your Majeſty! at this rate, in a little time, the 
baſeſt and vileſt of men, and the molt inveterate of your enemies, will 


buy themſelves into all places about you; your miniſters will be deteſted 


and abhorred, your court deſerted by all honeſt men, and your govern- 
ment grow cheap and deſpiſed. 


Can they be your friends, who laboured to replace king James upon 
the throne, and bring Your Majeſty to terms with him, when he had no 
power to ſupport himſelf? Being not able to prevail for this in the 
Convention, they defired a regency; that being rejected, they ſet up 
the pretended prince of Wales his title, and demanded evidence of his 
being ſuppoſititious; that being not thought neceſſary, 


THEey would have veſted the royal power in the queen alone, without 
Your Majeſty, thereby making the huſband ſubject to the wife, con- 
trary to the Jaw of God; but that being carried againit them, 


Turv would have made you both queen and king, giving the queen 
ſtill the preference; and that being refuſed, 


Turv would have made Your Majeſty king, and her queen, ſctrling 
the royal power equal in both. 


So that, Sir, they ſtruggled for every thing that could be deviſed 
againſt you, before they would agree to make you king alone; and 
it is remarkable, they never yielded any one point, until your friends 
did, as well by threats as arguments, oblige them to comply. 


You ſee by this, Sir, how they ſet themſelves againſt you. In that 
great affair, there could not happen a greater occaſion to try who were 
your friends and enemies, and it was hoped you would make your judg- 
ment of men by it; for thoſe who would not have you king, were it in 
their power would have made you nothing. 


.I cannot forbear acquainting Your Majeſty with what was ſaid at 
that time in the Houſe of Lords, by the earl of Nottingham, though 
perhaps you may have heard it already. 


He confeſſed that England was much obliged to the prince of Orange, 
and that he was confident his highneſs propoſed nothing to himſelf but 


the glory of freeing us; and that he had too much honour, juſtice and 
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religion, to aim at the crown. If that were expected, it was not in 
our power to give: the reward was too great in itſelf, and we ſhould 
pay too dearly for our liberty. For ſuppoſing the worſt, King James 
was an old man, and could not live long; and the prince of Wales was 
2 child: fo that the adminiſtration muſt fall into the hands of the nation, 
and they might eaſily reſtore the government to themſelves. 


I HALL obſerve upon theſe queſtions, that it will be found upon 
inquiry, that the perſons who eſpouſed them, in both Houſes, (though 
ſome have been preferred, and truſted by Your Majeſty) have ſince 
oppoſed Your Majeſty's ſervice and intereſt in every debate. 


And that I think it next to an impoſſibility for any of them to be ſin- 
cerely in your intereſt, or that you ought in prudence to truſt them. 


Ir was the beſt ſervice that could be done at that time for king 
James, for while they delayed Your Majeſty's being declared king, they 
both obſtructed your poſſeſſing yourſelf of Ireland, and making the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for the war in due time. 


WuiLE the rebels ſtrengthened themſelves there, and the French king 
ſent them the late king to head them againſt you, and ſupplies of all 
ſorts; had it not been for theſe trairors to Your Majeſty and the 
Proteſtant religion, Ireland would have been maſtered with little ex- 
pence; and they ought to have anſwered for the treaſure that ſhall be 
ſpent in reducing it. 


Can you believe, Sir, that they who would have made terms for 
king James againſt you, will not be ready, if any change happens, to 
make terms with him, for themſelves, though it were by delivering Your 
Majeſty up to him. 

You ſee, Sir, how king James is ſupported by the French king; 
and with what inſolence the Papiſts, and many others, have carried 
themſelves againſt you and your government; many thouſands talk 


| againſt you in all public places, who not only declare their hopes of 


ſeeing king James here very ſuddenly, but ſeem aſſured that the nation 
will riſe to reſtore him as unanimouſly as they did to bring you in. 


Tris confidence cannot be without ſome grounds, either from the 
aſſurances given by his friends in your councils, or that they ſce 
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your buſineſs ſo ill managed, that it is impoſſible for the government to 
ſubſiſt. 


Ax this conjuncture you ought certainly to truſt none, but ſuch as 
you can entirely confide in; ſuch alone whoſe integrity is known to the 
world, whoſe principles have brought them to your ſervice and intereſt, 
and whoſe ſafety and welfare is bound up with yours; not ſuch who 
would be in the ſame poſts, or better, ſhould king James be re- 
eſtabliſhed, and have betrayed you to him ever ſince you employed 
them. 

Tuts ſpirit that has riſen up againſt you is ſpread over England, as 
well as about the town ; and though you may not think the militia of 
much uſe againſt diſciplined troops, yet if Your Majeſty will put it into 
fuch hands as you can truſt, they will be able to prevent any riſings 
or tumults that can be in the country, and ſecure your peace at home: 
therefore, Sir, it cannot be ill advice to ſettle it all over England as 
ſoon as poſſibly you can: they are paid by the country, and do not coſt 
you one penny. 

Tree is another part of your conduct, which hath been of great 
prejudice to you; that you have carried yourſelf with ſuch coldneſs, 
lowneſs, and indifference in all buſineſs, and between all parties; the 


hands and hearts of your friends have been thereby weakened, and 
your enemies firengthened againſt you. 


IT was expected by all men, when you took the government upon you, 
that you would have fettled it both with wiſdom and vigor, that you 
would have made yourſelf ſafe from your foes, and put all power into 
the hands of your friends. Your enemies gave over all hopes, but thoſe 
of your mercy, and would never have thouglit of diſturbing your peace, 
had they not been invited to it by the ill conduct of your affairs. 


Ix is no wonder that ſo many of them are crept in about you, and that 
ſome have gained ſuch credit with you, ſince you began very early to for- 
get your friends who had beſt ſerved you, and ſhowed more kindneſs to 
thoſe who had moſt oppoſed you. Certainly, Sir, you are the firſt king 
ſet up by power, that ever ſought to be ſupported by his enemies. 


Wee they not fit to be entruſted and employed by you, who had 
hazarded their all for you? or could you think thoſe who had placed 
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the crown upon your head not able to keep it there? thoſe are doubtleſs 
two very good arguments for their fidelity and power to ſerve you. 


Your coldneſs and ſlowneſs in buſineſs hath made your enemies think 
you are afraid of them; and your trimming between parties is beneath 
you and your cauſe. Had you made uſe of thoſe men alone who always 
appeared true to the intereſt of England, your enemies would not have 
had the confidence to have oppoſed you in any thing; your buſineſs 
would have gone on ſmooth and undiſturbed, and your reign would have 
been glorious ; but employing a medley of men, who can never act heartily 
together, your friends could not ſerve you, and your enemies were en— 
couraged to intrigue againſt you. 

Tux wiſcſt and beſt thinking men do not comprehend what Your Ma- 
zeſty can propoſe to yourſelf from that ſcheme of meaſures which ſeems 
to be laid before you. 


Can it be for Your Majeſty's ſervice to truſt or employ any of King 
James's creatures ? 


Or any who are notoriouſly known to be diſhoneſt men? 


Or ſuch whoſe mal-adminiſtration heretofore made them hated by the 
people ? 

On any of thoſe who had a hand, in the two laſt reigns, in bringing 
us into the miſery Your Majeſty hazarded your all to deliver us out of ? 


You ſee, Sir, into what an ill condition they brought your affairs in 
one year. Is it not manifeſt that ſome of them have betrayed you, that 
others have cheated you, and that altogether they put your buſineſs into 
ſuch confuſion, that you know not which way to turn yourſelf? Your 
friends are hereby much diſcouraged, and rendered uncapable of ſerving 


you; for they neither can, nor will, a& in the company, or under the 
direction of ſuch villains, 


Your whole people complain, and your parliament is diſcontented at 
it. If the parliament had not ſeen theſe men employed, I dare affirm 
they would have ſettled upon Your Majeſty and the Queen the revenue 
for life. In the laſt ſeſſions they complained of theſe people, yet were 
then willing to give the revenue for five or ſeven years; but now they ſee 
ſo much treachery, and the miſcarriages grown to ſuch a bulk, that they 
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can no longer bear them. Your Majeſty ſuffers by it, for they will not 
truſt while theſe men are about you, 


Wrno would have thought it poſſible, that the people of England 
ſhould ſo ſoon grow jealous of you, their great deliverer, as not to truſt 
you with the revenue for more than one year? Theſe men are the only 
cauſe of it; and, firſt or laſt, you will find it abſolutely neceſſary to part 
with them. 

Ir they loved Your Majeſty, they would withdraw themſelves for your 
ſake; and if they were wiſe men, they would retire for their own : for if 
they bring us to confuſion again, they will be certain ſacrifices to the 
publick. 

DovsBTLEss they endeavour to miſrepreſent the parliament to Your 
Majeſty, as if they deſigned to leſſen your power when they queſtion 
thoſe about you, or are diſſatisfied with any you employ ; thereby hoping 
to ſhelter themſelves under your prerogative, and prevail with Your 
Majeſty to protect them upon theſe ſpecious pretences. 


Tuis hath. ever been the trick of wicked miniſters, and as often 


their ruin. 

Bur, Sir, we hope it will not be in the power of any to fix thoughts 
in Your Majeſty in prejudice of your parliament. No king of England 
can be great or happy without a perfect good underſtanding between him 
and his people: their intereſt is the ſame; and they are enemies to both 
who endeavour to divide them. | 


Wr cannot doubt Your Majeſty's affection for the proteſtant religion 
and the people of England, ſince you have ſo much expoſed yourſelf to 
ſuccour them : and we hope, that neither the diſappointments you may 
have met with on the one hand, nor the inſinuation of ill men on the. 
other, will divert you from finiſhing the good you intended us. 


IT is true you have an aftergame to. play, yet we hope it may be 
retrieved, if Your Majeſty pleaſe to take meaſures accordingly. 


Orxx your heart to your people, let them ſee that you ſincerely deſire 
their good, and that it is your misfortune, not choice, that you have 
employed perſons you find them diſſatisfied with; tell them that you are 
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ready to quit whoever they diſlike, and that you will never keep any 
about you who are ſuſpected to them, 


THe putting away all thoſe who are complained of, cannot have any 
dangerous conſequence ; for their intereſt 1s ſo ſmall, that altogether 
they cannot bring a hundred men either for or againſt you, 


Tuis will regain you all the hearts you have loſt ; this will fill the 
iſland with acclamations in your praiſe z this will make the parliament 
give you all the money you can want or deſire, and For name renowned 
to all ages, 


Ws are fully perſuaded that Your Majeſty does really intend the good 
of England; and ſince you do, why ſhould you not take the moſt ready 
courſe to make yourſelf and us ealy and happy ? 


SINCE it hath not pleaſed God to bleſs you with children, you will by 
this means raiſe yourſelf a name more glonous to poſterity, than if you 
had children to make princes over many nations. 


AnD if you had children to ſucceed you here, yet this would be the 
way to eſtabliſh your throne; for no king can be ſo great in England as 
he that reigns in the hearts of his people; and he that ſincerely deſires 
their good, may command the laſt penny they have to give, and every 
drop of their blood to ſerve him. 


Tur propoſal of ſettling a revenue, by act of parliament, upon the 
Princeſs Ann of Denmark, was fortunate for Your Majeſty, for thereby 
you ſaw the number of your friends; and that if you take right mea- 
ſures, you may carry any thing in this houſe of commons. Your ene- 
mies could not have a more plauſible queſtion to draw in as many to 
their ſide as can be brought againſt you on any occaſion ; yet you heard 
how weak they were; the deſign was plain to give the princeſs a great 
revenue, and make her independent upon Your Majeſty, that ſhe might 
be the head of a party againſt you. 


Tris was laboured by the Torrys and high church men, and carried 
for you by the honeſt old Whig intereſt : ſo that, Sir, you have clear 
demonſtration, which is the ſtronger ; and we hope you wal: no longer 
delay eſpouſing the honeſter part of the nation. 
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Tnos E who made you king, and thoſe who keep your power from 
being eclipſed, deſire you to lay aſide the obnoxious men about you; and, 
Sir, we hope you will gratify us in a requeſt that is both for your honour 
and intereſt, 

Your circumſtances are ſuch, by reaſon of enemies at home, and your 
wars abroad, that you will always want to be ſupported by parliaments, 
therefore 1t 1s neceſſary that you do what you can to ſatisfy your people, 
and do nothing to diſoblige them to bring yourſelf into diſputes with 
them, for it may be of moſt dangerous conſequence. 


IT is obſervable, in the reigns of King James the Firſt, King Charles 
the Firſt and Second, and the late king, that when they once came to 
have differences with their parliaments, they could never after call any 
new parliament that would do any thing for them; and, on the contrary, 
that Queen Elizabeth's compliance and affability made her wonderiully 
beloved, and her parliaments grant whatever ſhe deſired. 


Ir Your Majeſty likes this advice, there be ſome honeſt men about 
you whom you may conſult with to improve it; tho? I proteſt that none 
of them know of this paper's coming to you, and am confident they will 


think theſe the only means to recover your almoſt loſt game; and it is. 


what was done by King Henry the Fourth, a great prince, before you, 


I exTREAT Your Majeſty's pardon for this preſumption, and remain 
| | Your moſt dutiful and loyal 
December 2 5th, 1689. Subject and ſervant. 


— — OS. a — 


In King William's box there is, in his own hand writing, a ſpeech he 
intended to make to his firſt parliament, when he prorogued it, with 
a reſolution to diſſolve it. It may be curious to an Engliſh: reader to 


compare this intended ſpeech with that which his miniſters formed for 
him. The two copies follow, 


The ſpeech which King William intended to have ſpoke when he diſſolved his 


firft parliament, in his own hand. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HAVE all the reaſons in the world to give you my hearty thanks 


for your readineſs in ſupplying me to carry on the wars I am engaged 
in: you may be aſſured that the money you have given me has and will 
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be employed towards it, as far as it will go; and 'tis my greateſt grief 
to ſee my good people ſo much charged, and therefore would do all 
what lays in my power to fee them eaſed: and the ſpeedy reducing of 
Ireland being of that great importance for the good of this kingdom, I 
am reſolved to go there in perſon, to endeavour, under the bleſſing of 
God Almighty, to reduce that kingdom, that it may be no longer a bur- 
then to this; and as I have ventured my life for the preſervation of the 
religion, laws, and liberties of this nation, ſo I am ready to do it again 
for the ſettlement of the ſame. . . . . . 5 And the time of the 


year being already ſo far ſpent, that there is but a very little left to make 


all preparations neceſſary to take early the field, which can't be done 


during the ſeſſion of a parliament, ſo that I am obliged to make an end 
of this, and do prorogue you till the 1ſt of April. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I AM ſo ſenſible of the readineſs you have ſhown to ſupply me with 
money for the carrying on the wars I am engaged in, that I am glad 
of this occaſion to give you thanks for your chearfull diſpatch, which 
was abſolutely neceflary for the common ſafety. The beſt return I can 


make to your kindneſs is, to aſſure you that, as far as it will go, it ſhall 
all be employed to the purpoſes it was given. 


IT is a very ſenſible affliction to me, to ſee my good people burthened 
with heavy taxes; but ſince the ſpeedy recovering of Ireland is, in my 
opinion, the only means to eaſe them, and to preſerve the peace and 


honour of the nation, I am reſolved to go thither in perſon, and, with 


the bleſſing of God Almighty, endeavour to reduce that kingdom, that 
1t may no longer be a charge to them. 


AnD as I have already ventured my life for the preſervation of the reli- | 
gion, laws, and liberties of this nation; ſo I am now willing again to 
expoſe it, to ſecure you the quiet enjoyment of them. 


Tux ſpring draws on, and it being requiſite I ſhould be early in the 
field, I muſt immediately apply my thoughts to the giving orders for the 
neceſſary preparations, which, that I may have the more leiſure to do, 
I have thought convenient now to put an end to this ſeſſion. 
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In King William's box there is the following letter to him, in the year 
1689, which ſeems written by Mr. Hampden, diſſuading him from 
going to Ireland. 


OUR Majeſtic having been pleaſed, as I am inform'd, to commu- 
nicate to ſeveral perſons your reſolutions of going into Ireland, the 
great objections that occur to me are ſuch, that the infinite zeal I have for 
Your Majeſty's ſervice, makes me preſume, in all humility, to lay them 
before you. 7 


FirsT, Sir, It is greatlie to be feared, that ſince almoſt no bodie hath 
eſcaped ſickneſs that hath gone thither, Your Majeſty will hardly eſcape 
it; and how fatal that may be, not only to England, but to Europe, 
every body knows, Ireland bearing no proportion to the concern and 
intereſt the world hath in the prolongation of Your Majeſtie's life, the 
reaſons whereof are plain, but too long for this paper. 


2dly, THe great numbers of men which it will be neceſſary for Your 
Majeſty to carry over, and the many volunteers who will be deſirous to 
follow Your Majeſtie, and will be compoſed of ſuch as are moſt affec- 
tionate to your royal perſon, will expoſe theſe two kingdoms too much 
to the deſigns of turbulent and diſaffected perſons, too many whereof 
appear to be in England, as well as Scotland, who no doubt have an 
underſtanding together; and 'tis to be feared they do but wait for ſuch 
an opportunity to execute their deſigne. 


3dly, Ir appearing manifeſtlie alreadie, that all thing allmoſt for the 
ſupport of the armys, muſt be ſupplied from hence, and how difficult it 
15 to doe it, even when we have had the royal authority to command it 
to be done: Your Majeſtie will eaſily believe, that it will be next to 
impoſſible, when that is wanting, to furniſh in time, and ſufficiently, 
for an army near three times as big as this was this laſt year, 


4thly, Taz difficultys will be infinite in ſettling the adminiſtration of the 
government during Your Majeſty's abſence. If your Majeſty intruſts your 
councills to a few, there exception will be taken, and jealouſies will in- 
creaſe, though perhaps as unreaſonably as hitherto they have done, If 
Your Majeſty make a full counſell, then factions and miſunderſtandings 
will ariſe amongſt them, which will obſtruct buſineſs, beſides that it can- 
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not eaſily be reſolved whether there ought to be any parliament or not, 
even upon the greateſt occaſions. 


LasTLY, The expence of treaſure will be fo great that it ſeems to put 
the whole fate of Europe upon the ſucceſs of the expedition, which can 
never be certain, from the ſituation of the country, the unhealthy weather, 
the want of proviſion, and many other difficultys. 


Tur I may explain the reaſon laſt offered, give me leave humblie to 
lay before Your Majeſtie the ſtate of the treaſure, and your charge for 
the next year, 


The land forces will coſt — — — — — 2,500,000 
Your navy, + - - — — - - 1, 400, ooo 
The civil liſt, - — „ — — 0,600,000 


The debt already contrafted, = = - — 1,400,000 
The contingent charges of tranſports, clothing, magazines, 


hay, artillery, and carriages, &c. - - 300,000 
| Total 6,200,000 

Towards this there appears a proſpect only of two millions, | 
granted by parliament and the revenue in all, 3,000,000 
So there will be a debt, - * - - 8 - $3,200,000 


This debt amounts to ſo formidable a ſum, that the effects of it appear 
terrible; for firſt, the want of money will be ſo great, that your army will 
be in a great meaſure unpaid : 2dly, it is almoſt certain that it will create 
obſtructions in all neceſſary ſupplies to the army from time to time, on 
which the ſucceſs of the whole buſineſs will depend; and Your Majeſtie's 
honor, and the glory of your name, and the welfare of thefe kingdoms, 
are things of too great moment to be hazarded againſt ſuch apparent dif- 
ficulties: but 3dly, it is to be feared that the merchants who are to furniſh 
Powder and ſtores, and the navy and victualls, will have ſo loſt their cre- 
dit, that it is to be doubted, whether it will be poſſible to ſett out a fleet 
another year, which added to the danger of a mutinie, which may juſtly 
be feared in an army ſo much unpaid, as this muſt be, ſeems to reduce 
Your Majeſtie's affairs in theſe kingdoms to the laſt diſtreſs. 
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Anv ſhould the belt thing that can, happen, notwithſtanding theſe appa- 
rent dangers, which is the totall reduction of Ireland, this debt would be fo 
grear, that the parliament will certainly quarrel with the ill huſbandry, 

and ſay it might have been done for leſs, and the factious will certainlie 
make uſe of that argument, and the diſtreſſes Your Majeſtie's affairs will be 
in for want of money, to offer things more ungratefull to Your Majeſtic 
than hitherto they have done. To cure all this in my poor opinion there 
is but one way, which is to reduce the charge, whatever the conſequences 
be, to ſuch a proportion, that the warr may be carried on, and the go- 
vernment ſubſiſt, and the armies and fleet well paid, and thereby depend 
and be affectionate to Your Majeſtie's ſervice, though leſs numerous by 
this means. So Ireland will infallibly fall into Your Majeſtie's hands 
the next year, if it doe not this. Your Majeſtie will be free from clamours 
for money, and all the uneaſie conſequences of it; your mind will be at 
eaſe, and your affairs, though not ſo raiſed in their victories, will be more 
ſafe, and if a diſappointment happen, it will be leſs afflicting, and eaſier 
repaired; and whatever happen of objection from the parliament, there is 
this anſwer obvious, that Your Majeſtie hath done all that the ſupplies 
they furniſhed you with, could enable you to do. But, Sir, if with this 
lefler armie and fleet, you ſhould happen to be ſo victorious, but to a 
degree of getting Dublin, then, Sir, as the glorie would be the greater, 
ſo every body that had money, would be readie to lay it out upon adven- 
tures of lands there, to a degree of ſupplying your treaſure, whatever 
the parliament doe. To explain all the happy effects of ſuch an accident, 
would be too long here. There is one thing more, which ſeems abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, which is, that after the raiſing of the parliament, Your 
Majeſty go into Scotland, to ſettle that kingdom; at which journey Your 
Majeſtie will doubtleſs take ſuch care as that Your Majeſtie will be ſafe 
for many years from having diſturbance from thence, and ſo defeate thoſe 
that depend upon them here. I ought here to have offered Your Majeſtic a 
ſcheme for reducing the charge of the next year to the proportion I men- 
tioned, but not knowing how far Your Majeſtic will approve this humble 
opinion, and beſides there being ſo many abler men to make it, I do not 
here offer it, but if Your Majeſtie pleaſes to encourage my zeal, ſo as 
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to command my thoughts, I will lay them before Your Majeſtie, with 
that integrity and true loyalty, which I muſt always have to Your Ma- 
jeſtie's ſervice, 
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In King William's box there is a letter from lord Delamer to the marquis 
of Caermathen, in the year 1689, on the ſame ſubject with Mr. 
Hampden's. Part of it is as follows: 


HE ſmall regard which the King has given to my advice and opinion, 
as well in relation to things as perſons, is an unanſwerable argument 
to me, that I ought rather to be filent than unaſkt to offer him my ſenti- 
ments upon his going into Ireland; but whether ſuch neglect of me has 
proceeded from a mean opinion of my underſtanding, or a diſtruſt of my 
ſincere inclinations to his ſervice, or elſe from a greater reliance his Ma- 
jeſty may have in your abilities, and the integrity of others, I know not, 
yet I cannot but declare that it grates the harder upon me to ſee a pre- 
| f ference given to thoſe who have juſtly rendered themſelves ſuſpected, by 
| oppoſing his having the crown, and obſtructing every thing that tends to 
the ſettling of it ſince it was upon his head. 


Tv are not many who will not allow me to have a competent mea- 
ſure of ſenſe, and the number is not greater that think I a& againſt my 
judgment; and muſt it not then be a moſt ſenſible trouble to be regarded 
as if I were a knave or a fool, and by him, with whom voluntarily and 
unaſkt I ventured all I had in the world, and waſted a great part of it, 
and have exerted the utmoſt of my underſtanding and intereſt to make 
him eaſy, ſafe, and great; but I have this to ſupport me, that I have not 
done any thing to give him the leaſt cauſe to diſtruſt me, nor ever offered 
him any advice which the iſſue of it did not prove I was in the right. 


APPENDIX: 


O. 


In King William's box is lord Annandale's confeſſion of the Scotch part 
of the firſt conſpiracy againſt King William. 


A full and faithful account of the conſpiracy William earl of Annandale was 

with others engaged in againſt the government, written from the earl's own 

mouth by Sir William Lockhart, and delivered by the earl to the Queen's 
moſt excellent Majeſty, the 14th day of Auguſt, 1690. 


A FTER the firſt adjournment of the Scotch parliament in the year 
1689, the earl of Annandale, lord Roſs, fir James Montgomery 
of Scallmorlie, came to London, contrary to the king's expreſs command, 
and preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, which (with a paper called the 
vindication of it, written by Mr. Robert Ferguſon, as fir James Montgo- 
mery told the earl, who furniſhed him the materials) gave ſuch offence to 
the king, as made us quickly ſee we had totally loſt the king's favour. 
Thus the earl continued in London without entering into any deſign till 
the beginning of December, about which time fir James Montgomery, 
who is perhaps the worſt and moſt reſtleſs man alive, came to the earl, 
and propoſed to him, that, ſeeing there was no hopes of doing any thing 
with the king, we ought to apply ourſelves to King James, who was our 
lawfull prince, and who would no doubt give us what preferments and 
employments we pleaſed. To this purpoſe ſeveral days we diſcourſed, 
and the earl having agreed to the propoſition, it was thereafter propoſed 
by ſir James to the lord Roſs, who after much difficulty engaged therein. 
Then did we meet, and conſider the moſt proper ways of making our 
application to the late king; but fir James Montgomery had already fo 
ordered that matter, that the lord Roſs and the earl had little more to do 
but to ſay Amen. For at this time he produced three papers, all writt 
with his own hand. Firſt, A commiſſion for one to repreſent the late 
king in, parhament. Second, Inſtructions to his commiſſioner, conſiſting, 
to the beſt of the earl's memory, of 32 articles. The third, A declaration 
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calculated for Scotland; all which were to de ſent to, and ſigned by the 
late king. The perſon who was to carry this extraordinary meſſage, and 
which ſeemed of greateſt difficulty, was as ready as the reſt, who was one 
Simpſon, whoſe acquaintance the lord Roſs and the earl owed to fir James. 
Some days after, the earl was conducted by fir James to the Fleet priſon, 
where they again diſcourſed the whole affair with Simpſon and Nevil 
Payne, and declares he was, in all, three times there with the fame com- 
pany, only the lord Roſs was once with them. Thereafter the earl had 
two other meetings on this ſubject, the one in his own lodgings, and the 
other at the Globe tavern near Northumberland houſe, where were preſent 
fir James, Mr. Simpſon, capt. Williamſon, fir Robert Clerk, and the lord 
Roſs, who was only at one of them, but does not remember which. 


Williamſon and Clerk did at this time reſolve to go to France with Simp- 


ſon. The next and lait meeting the earl had in England on this affair, 
was at capt. Williamſon's houſe near Hyde Park, where all the above 


named perſons, except Nevil Payne, were preſent. We looked over all the 


papers were to go with Simpſon, and the credentials he was to have from 
us was ſigned there, which was produced under fir James Montgomery's 
hand in black ink, and writ over in white ink either by Clerk or William- 
ſon, and ſigned with white ink by the earl, lord Roſs, and fir James. The 


| ſubſtance of it was, that they were ſorry they had departed from that duty 


and allegiance they owed to King James, great aſſurances to be faithfull 
for the future, telling the neceſſity of ſatisfying the people of Scotland in 
the method preſcribed, and that there might be full credit given to the 
bearer, which with the forementioned papers were at this time delivered to 
Simpſon, who carried them to Ireland by the way of France, This is all 
the earl remembers to have been tranſacted in England in this matter. 
And the earl does declare that the whole of the project was bottomed on 
this ground, that we were able to bring home King James in a parliamen- 
tary way, being, as we believed, the majority of the parliament; for though 
we durſt not make any inſinuation to the diſſenters of bringing home King 
James, they really abhorring that thought, yet many of them we knew 
would concurr to force the king to yield to thoſe demands which he had 
ſhewed his diſlike of, or ſo to oppoſe the king's meaſures, that (though they 
deſired not the parliament diffolyed) yet would certainly oblige the king 
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to do it, which would ſo have ſerved the deſign that the earl can with great 
aſſurance declare, that not only the country would have been in confuſion, 
but that when the king ſhould: have been neceſſitated to call another par- 
lament, the plurality would have called back King James. That this 


project might be managed to the beſt advantage, the earl and fir James 
Montgomery, about the end of December, went to Scotland, the lord 


Roſs having gone two days before; and it was at this time that fir James. 


did ſettle a correſpondence with Nevil Payne, under the direction of 
Archibald Moor, Patrick Johnſon, and James Hamilton. The earl 
declares, that ſo ſoon as they arrived at Edinburgh, ſir James and he 
waited on the earl of Arran, and told him all they had tranſacted at 
London, in ſending the meſſage to the late king, which he then approved 
of, and was willing to do any thing would bring home his old maſter. 
Thus matters went on in Scotland, the Jacobites and we joyning cordially 


in the deſign of obſtructing the king's affairs, ſo as ſhould oblige him to 


diſſolve this parliament, To this end all endeavours were uſed to oblige 
thoſe who were for King James to come in, and take the oaths, ſo that 
from the number of Jacobites that were to come in on the one hand, and. 
the appearance we made for the liberty of the ſubject on the other, by 
which we had many diſſenters, and the advantage we received from the 
frequent adjournments, gave us good hopes of ſucceſs; but quickly we 
were diſappointed, for when. the parliament had ſitt ſome days, we plainly 
ſaw that the diſſenters had got ſuch a confidence in the earl of Melvill's 
ſincerity, both for the intereſt of the king, and liberty of the people, and 
ſeeing us openly appear with thoſe they concluded Jacohites, they left us 
almoſt in every vote. So that the Jacobites finding there might great incon- 


veniences ariſe to them from ſo publick an. appearance againſt the intereſt 


of the king and ſettlement of the nation, they told us plainly, they would 


leave us, and concurr in the money bill, which was the chief thing which 


from the beginning we all reſolved to oppoſe. Thus the meaſures of get- 
ting the parliament diſſolved being broke, we broke among ourſelves, 
and every one looked to his own ſafety. Whilſt theſe things were tranſ- 
acting in parliament, Mr. Simpſon comes to Edinburgh with the return 


of his meſſage from King James, and to the beſt of the earl's remembrance 


it was upon the being her Majeſty's birth day; he brought 
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with him a great bundle of papers ſealed up in a large leather bag with 
the late king's own ſeal. It was delivered to ſir James Montgomery and 
opened by him in his own chamber, without calling either Roſs or the 
earl, who were equally concerned in the meſſage; ſo that ſir James 
might have taken out what papers he pleaſed without controul. The earl, 
according to the beſt of his memory, gives in the following liſt of what 
papers he ſaw under the late king's hand. 


1. 
. 


12. 


A commiſſion to himſelf to repreſent King James in parliament, 
Inſtructions to him in a large parchment, and many particular in- 
ſtructions apart. 


A commiſſion for a council of five, very ample, to the earlꝭ of Arran 
and Annandale, lord Roſs, fir James Montgomery; and whether 
Argyle's name was in for the fifth, or a blank, he docs not remember, 


A commiſſion of council, wherein duke Hamilton and moſt of the 


old privy councellors were named, with a blank, for the council of 
five to inſert whom they pleaſed. 


. A commiſſion for the ſeflion, wherein ſir William Hamilton and fir 


James Ogilvie were named, and ſeveral others which the earl does 


not remember. 
A commiſſion of juſticiary. 


A commiſſion to James Stuart to be lord advocate. 


A general indemnity, fix perſons only excepted; the earl of Melville, 
lord Leven, lieutenant-general Douglaſs, major-general Mackay, 


ſir John Dalrymple lord advocate, and the biſhop of Saliſbury. 


A great many letters, writ with King James's own hand, to moſt of 


the conſiderable men in Scotland, and above 40 more ſuperſcribed 


by him to be directed and delivered as the council of five ſhould 
think fitt. | 


A letter to the three that ſent the meſſage. 
11. 


A particular letter to Annandale, and a commiſſion to command 
the caſtle of Edinburgh; and a patent for a marquiſs. 

The earl has heard. that fir James had a particular letter; but he ſaw 
a commiſſion to be ſecretary, and a patent to be an carl. 
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13. Tar lord Roſs had a commiſſion to be colonel of the horſe guards, 
and an earl's patent. 


The earl declares that many of theſe papers are burnt, fome yet extant, 
and that what are in his own cuſtody, he ſhall deliver to whom Her Ma- 
. jeſty ſhall appoint. The earl of Annandale does further declare, that 
although he had talked with the earls of Linlichgow, Balcarras, Bread- 
albine, lord Duffus, lord Preſton, lord Boyne, and fir James Oglebie, fir 
William Scott, about the bringing home King James, and aſſuring them 
he was in his intereſt, yet the particular meſſage from London he only 
communicated to the marquiſs of Athole and the earl of Arran, and 
declares that the meſſage having come upon the Thurſday, it remained 
with fir James Montgomery untill the Saturday morning, that he and 
the earl carried all the papers abovementioned to the earl of Arran's lodg- 
ing in Holyrood-houſe, where Arran and Roſs were, and there did con. 
ſult what papers were proper to ſhow to the reſt of the cabal who were 
that afternoon to meet at the earl of Breadalbin's lodgings. It was here 
reſolved, that nothing ſhould be communicated to them but King James's 
commiſſion to his commiſſioner, the 32 articles of inſtructions, and the 
particular letters, becauſe we apprehended the reſt would have taken 
umbrage at the extraordinary truſt given to us by the commiſſion of the 
council of 5, and commiſſions for the greateſt truſts and firſt offices of 
the kingdom, which ſome of themſelves had in the late king's reign enjoyed. 
So in the afternoon, according to appointment, we met at the earl of 
Breadalbin's lodging, where were preſent the marquiſs of Athole, the 
earls of Linlithgow, Annandale, Balcarras, Breadalbin, lord Roſs, fir 
James Montgomery, who after having conſidered the papers, were not 
ſatisfied with them, and were ill pleaſed that the declaration ſent to France 
was not returned, and all of them did extremely blame us who had ſent 
the meſſage, for thinking it was poſſible to do King James's buſineſs in 
this parliament, and that in place of theſe papers, we ought to have writ 
for ammunition and arms and forces if they could be obtained. So we 
parted, and the papers continued in Breadalbin's hands, untill the Mon- 
day, at which time fir James Montgomery and the earl returned to Bread- 
albin's lodgings, who ſent for one Cambell a writer, who had the keeping 
of the papers; and we being ſatisfied that they could be of no import 
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for king James's ſervice, and might prove deſtructive to us if they 


ſhould come into the hands of the government, we in Breadalbin's bed- 
chamber burned them, 


In king William's box are the three following letters from the marquis 
of Caermarthen and lord Nottingham, about the firſt plot againſt 
king William. 


Marquis of Caermarthen to king William. 


S I R, London, 13th June, 1690. 
ESTERDAY I received the honour of Your Majeſty's letter 

of the 10th, and this day we had the news of Your Majeſty's 
being embarked on the 11th, with ſo good a wind that I doubt not but 
Your Majeſty arrived in Ireland on the 12th, where I hope you will find 
your victories as eaſy as your paſſage. 


THz wind has ſtood ſo well ever ſince the 10th, that I hope it will 
have remedied the miſtake of thoſe ſhips which are gone to Kircud- 
bright, and it may have carried the fleet wherever they would go; only 
they will be retarded awhile by ſtaying to take up lord Pembroke's regi- 
ment on board at Portſmouth. I imparted Your Majeſty's commands 
to the queen concerning the parliament, about which I found you had 
given her ſome intimation; but it will be neceſſary, before the time of 
its meeting, to let her have your expreſs directions on that matter; to 
the end her Majeſty may deliver it as fuch to the great council. 


IT hath been expected that before this time ſome informations would 
have come from Scotland, by which fir John Cohrain and Mr, Fer- 
guſon might have been detained in cuſtody, There hath little appeared 


by their papers, ſaving a conſtant correſpondence betwixt them and 


ſome of the club, and fir John's having been ordered to buy ſome ſer- 
viceable horſes for my lord Roſs in April laſt ; in which month it appears 


by ſeveral letters, which have been taken in other hands, that ſomething 
was expected to have been then done which failed, > 


'ALL things here ſeem to be in a very peaceable poſture; and the dean 
of Paul's and I do intend to attempt the making ſome reconciliations in 
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the city, amongſt ſuch as are beſt able to contribute to your ſervice there, 
if they can be brought to agree with one another. 


I acxnowLEDce Your Majeſty's great goodneſs and condeſcenſion in 
having been pleaſed to afford me expreſſions ſo far beyond what is 
poſſible for me to deſerve; and I am ſure that if I had not been already 
devoted to Your Majeſty's ſervice with ſuch an entire reſignation as is 
not poſſible to be greater, I muſt neceſſarily have been ſo, from the date 
of that letter which comes from an hand ſo ſacred both for truth and 
greatneſs of mind. 


IA ſorry that my ſon's intereſt ſeeming to interfere with major Wild- 
man's, makes it lefs fit for me to reflect upon his actings: but there are 
divers paſſages which make it highly probable that Mr. Wildman is 
privy to whatever has been acting againſt the government in Scotland, 
and particularly his burning very many of his papers, as he did certainly 
the ſame night after Ferguſon and his papers were ſeized ; with whom J 
find he uſed to be conſtantly in private twice or thrice every week. His 
proceedings alſo with fir Samuel Moreland, which are too tedious to 
trouble Your Majeſty withal, and about which he gave fir Samuel a 
particular ſtrict charge that I ſhould know nothing. Upon that whole 


matter, I do truly believe him to be a very dangerous man to the 


government; and that neither Your Majeſty's nor the Queen's letters do 
eſcape his ſearch, if he can get to them: inſomuch that I am in my 
conſcience of opinion, that of all the hands in England the poſt. office 
ought the leaſt to be truſted in his; eſpecially at this time. 


I nec leave to conclude with this aſſurance to Your Majeſty, that J 


am, both by obligation, inclination, and duty, SIR) 
Yours, &c. 
CAERMARTHEN P. 


Lord Nottingham to king William. Lady Dorcheſter and Mr. Graham jpi*s 
to government.,-Weak ſtate of the kingdom. —Preſſes the king to return, 
SI R, 
THINK it my duty to acquaint Your Majeſty with ſome infor- 
mations I have lately had from perſons that are privy to all Matters 
relating to the intereſts of the late king, as Your Majeſty will eaſily 
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believe, when I tell you they are my lady Dorcheſter and Mr. James 
Grahme : the latter will now take the oaths of fidelity, and gives me 
this reaſon for it: that though he has done all he could to ſerve king 
James, yet, ſince there is now no further poſſibility of doing him any 
good, but the quarrel is now more immediately between England and 
France, he will behave himſelf as becomes a true lover of his country, 
and a faithful ſubject of Your Majeſty's ; concluding, that if the French 
king ſhould ſucceed in any attempt here, it would be no advantage to 


his old maſter, who, by his behaviour in Ireland, muſt needs have loft 


all that reſpect which ever the court of France pretended to ſhew him. 
This is what he ſays; but I gueſs, that the taking the oaths being 
neceſſary to entitle him to Your Majeſty's general pardon, this is at 
leaſt one motive to induce him to his preſent reſolution, 


He ſays he will never be an evidence, nor would willingly name any 
perſons ; but promiſes me he will diſcover every thing that he hears of 
the French deſigns; and if any letters ſhould be intercepted, he will 
explain the meaning of them, 


He tells me, that almoſt all the perſons of any quality in Scotland are 
in a conſpiracy againſt the government ; and though all are not for the 
late king, yet they are contented to join with his friends to overthrow 
the preſent conſtitution; my lady Dorcheſter added, that my lord 
marquis of Athol had received 1200 J. to carry on this deſign, but did 
not diſtribute it as he ſhould have done. She named allo my lord Bel- 
carris, who was to have gone lately into France, but wanted money. 


As to the French deſigns, they, in proſpect of the ſucceſs of their 
fleet, intended to have invaded England with 40,000 men, part from 
France, and part from Ireland, where they expected the war would have 
been prolonged by avoiding a battle; but whether the defeat there will 
alter their meaſures as to the time of this invaſion, he knows not : for 
they have ready great numbers of tranſport ſhips, and particularly for 
2000 horſe; and there are ſome perſons gone into France to give an 
account of Your Majeſty's great ſucceſs in Ireland, and of the poſture 
of affairs here. And Mr. Grahme has promiſed to inform me of the 
reſolutions taken thereupon in France, whether to delay or haſten their 


attempt upon England: and I beg leave humbly to offer my thoughts 
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to Your Majeſty, that it will be in a few days or not at all; for though 
the deſign was at firſt laid to be executed towards the end of the 
campaign, yet it was upon a ſuppoſition that their fleet would have 
wholly deſtroyed that of Your Majeſty by ſurprizing them before they 
were joined, and that the war of Ireland would have laſted much 
longer; and that their frigates would have deſtroyed your tranſport 
ſhips : but being diſappointed in the two firſt, (and I hope in the laſt 
too) and knowing that it is poſlible for Your Majeſty's fleet to be 
at ſea in three weeks time, and that Your Majeſty is at liberty of 
returning yourſelf, and bringing a great number of troops, they mult 
conclude they ſhall not be able to make the attempt of landing here, 
and much leſs of ſucceeding in it, unleſs they immediately undertake 
it, while there is nothing by ſea, and little by land, to oppoſe them; 
and beſides theſe reaſons, I have a poſitive oath of a French fiſher- 
man taken lately by the Crown frigate, that great numbers of troops 
were drawing together to St. Malo's from ſeveral parts of France, and 
it was publicly talked of that they were deſigned to invade England : 
and my lord Marlborough tells me, that colonel Talmaſh writes the 
Marſhal Humieres is drawing a great army to join the duke of Luxem- 
burgh, but more probably to be embarked at Dunkirk, towards which 
coaſt ſome French men of war were ſeen to be detached after the battle; 
and my lord further tells me, that it is diſcourſed here among the diſ- 


affected, that Humieres is coming hither with 18,000 foot and 2000 
horſe. 


How ill a condition we are in to reſiſt them Your Majeſty can judge ; 
the fleet cannot be expected at fea theſe three weeks at the leaſt, and, I 
fear, not near ſo ſoon; and though vice admiral Killigrew be arrived at Ply- 
mouth, yet his ſhips are fo foul, that he can't avoid the enemy if he 
ſhould attempt to come up the channel; and the difficulty therefore of 
Joining the fleet is almoſt inſuperable: the troops that can be drawn 
together, will not be above five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe and 
dragoons; and the reſt of our ſtrength is in the militia, on which Your 
Majeſty will not much rely, and the moſt conſiderable part of that, 
which is in London, makes difficulty of marching out of London. Their 
auxiliaries cannot preſently be raiſed, and expect to be armed as uſual, 
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by the crown, and their offers of one thouſand dragoons and four hun- 
dred horſe moſt certainly cannot be effected in ſo ſhort a time as is neceſ- 


ſary, much leſs can they be ſo diſciplined as to be uſefull; ſo that, if 
the French ſhould ſuddenly land, they might in a few days be maſters of 


London, and from thence of all your ſhips in harbour, and with the help 
of their fleet, of the others alſo that are at the Buoy in the Nore. 


I sHovuLD not have ſaid thus much, had it been my own opinion ſingly, 
bur I think all the reſt of my lords of the committee concur with me in it. 


Your Majeſty knows the officers you have left here, and how few 
there are that have any experience; but I am bound to tell you, that I 
hear there will be ſome difficulty made of ſubmitting to the chief; I 
cannot ſay with any reaſon ; but ſuch an humour only is ſufficient to diſ- 
compoſe a greater ſtrength than we can make. 


AnD I humbly hope Your Majeſty will pardon me, that I tell you, 
there are not wanting diſaffected perſons, who, although they will not riſe 
in arms againſt you, yet give occaſion of diſcontents and murmurings, by 
ſaying, that England is at the yearly charge of five millions, and has 
near 80,000 men in pay 1n the defence of Ireland, Scotland, and Flan- 


ders, and is itſelf naked and deſtitute of the means of its preſervation. 


ALL which makes Your Majeſty's return ſo neceſſary, that nothing 
ſhould delay it, but the impoſſibility of it with ſafety to your perſon ; but 
however, 1 preſume Your Majeſty will ſend a very conſiderable body of 
your troops, and think it much better to hazard them than a whole 
kingdom. 

Tur meſſenger is returned from Bath, where my lord Anandale was at 
his arrival there, and through folly or knavery has ſuffered him to eſcape. 

Whitehall, I am 
July 15th, 90. Your Majeſty's moſt obedient ſubject, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Part of a letter from the marquis of Caermarthen to K. William, 12 Auguf, 
1690.—Cuſpiciens of many in England. 

SUPPOSE Your Majeſty is informed by others what ſcruples 

ſome of the admiralty raiſe upon all occaſions, and that as ſome of 

them have refuſed to ſign the commiſſion for the preſent admirals (though 
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contrary to the expreſs orders to have it done) ſo they now raiſe numbers 


of doubts about forming a commiſſion for trial of my lord Torrington, 
and are deſigning to bring that matter into parliament, and to be tried 
there by a faction, if they can encompaſſe their ORs in TOs as ny 
hope to do in other things. 


I xxow not whether the Queen does give Your Majeſty any account 
of my lord Anandale's confeſſion to her this day, concerning the tran- 


ſactions which have been ſince December laſt, betwixt the late king and 


ſir James Montgomery, my lord Roſs, and himſelf. He ſays he ſhall 
recollect more than he has yet ſaid; but he does acknowledge their 
having treated with the late king, and received commiſſions from him; 

and that one ſir Robert Clark, captain Williamſon, Neale Paine, and 


one Sympſon have been their chief agents and meſſengers. That Fergu- 
ſon was privy to it, and others in England whom he does not know. 


That they did firſt deſign to have carried it on in Scotland by la parlia- 
ment, but finding that to fail, their buſineſs was then to interrupt the 


progreſs of all affairs in parliament. He ſays ſir James Montgomery is 
now in town, notwithſtanding his having newly promiſed the commiſ- 
ſioner in Scotland, that he would come directly to the Queen, inſomuch. 


that the committee writ but ten days ago to the Queen, that he had 
' promiſed fir James he ſhould be ſafe from any reſtraint, and beſought 
the Queen that his promiſe might be kept with him: but it now appears 
that he hath only cheated the commiſſioner, thereby to ſecure himſelf 
from being taken, whilſt he negociates with his confederates here, who 
have made ſome of themſelves appear, by refuſing to gn my lord Roſs 
his commitment, | 


I rzax Your Majeſty will find a great many ſuch friends amongſh us, 
and I believe you have not found the difficulties ſo great in the conqueſt 
of your adyerſaries abroad, as you will do how to deale with a people 
at home, who are as fearful of your being too proſperous as any of your 
enemies can be; and who have laid as many ſtratagems in your way as 
they can to prevent it; and if by your prudent conduct Your Majeſty can 
ſurmount their deſigns, I ſhall not doubt of your being as great a king, 
and we as happy ſubjects, as I wiſh both, and will contribute towards, as 


far as can be in my fmall power, 
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Remark.) The expreffion in this letter that thoſe who refuſed to ſign. 
lord Roſs's commitment were his aſſociates, is very ſingular ; con- 
ſidering, that from the queen's leiter to king William, afterwards 
to be printed, of date July 23, 1690; it appears that thoſe who 
refuſed to ſign, were the duke of Bolton, the marquis of Wincheſter, 

lord Devonſhire, and lord Montague, 


In king William's box is the following letter from lord Torrington to 
| 7 © lord Caermarthen. 5 
Account of the battle off Beachy Head. 
MY LORD, | : 1 
THIS day received your lordſhip's, at an unfortunate place and at 
an unfortunate time; for yeſterday morning, according to her Ma- 


jeſty's order received Sunday in the afternoon, we engaged the enemy's 
fleet with the wind eaſterly, a freſh galez we bore down upon them. 


The Dutch had the van. By that time we had fought two hours it fell 
calm, which was a great misfortune to us all, but moſt to the Dutch; 
who being moſt diſabled, it gave the French an opportunity of deſtroy- 
ing all their lame ſhips, which I hitherto have prevented, by ordering 


them to anchor, falling with the red ſquadron, by the help of the tide, 


between all but one of their lame ſhips and the enemy: that ſingle ſhip, 
for want of anchoring, is, without a maſt, fallen into the power of the 
French: we rid within three miles one of another, till the fleet came, 


and then weighed. The French rid faſt, which has given us the oppor- 


tunity of getting about five leagues from the body of their fleet. We 
have the Dutch lame ſhips in tow, and will endeavour to get them 
into the river, or Portſmouth: ſeveral of the Engliſh ſhips are very 
much diſabled, and have loſt many men, of which I cannot yet give 
your lordſhip the particulars : others have had better fortune, myſelt for 
one; for I have not loſt many more than twenty men, that I can yet 
hear of, and eight cannon diſmounted by the enemy's ſhot, and a pretty 
many ſevere ſhot under water. Moſt of che officers behaved themſelves 
very well; but the Dutch, in point of courage, to admiration, I ſend 
your lordſhip, incloſed, a copy of their defects, as I received it from 
admiral Evertzen, as he delivered it me this morning. Many of them, 
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1 believe, have loſt many men. Captain Noordley, rear . admiral. Jan 
Bick and Brackel killed. We es loſt captain Bothaty;, a ; And nd F.dubr 
captain Pomroy will die; two marine captains in my "regiment, and 


ſeveral ſea and land lieutenants, and other officers. 


We have'taken up L F rench guard n marine, that tells me me. he.was ; ſhot 
overboard with the tafferell of the ſhip he belonged to. He ' aſſures me 
(and if I may believe my eyes he ſays true): that the French fleet conſiſts 
of eighty-two men of war, of which the leaſt carries fifty guns, and not 
above- ſix of them leſs; they. have thirty fireſnips: that ſevetal of. their ſnips 
have. received damage 11S, certain, for they have bore away from us; 
it is that makes me hope we ſhall, be able to make gur retreat good with 
our lame ſhips, which is utterly, impoſſible if chey preſs us; pray God 
ſend us well off. It has been ſaid they are ill mann'd; but. I do aſſure 
you the oldeſt ſeaman that lives nevex ſaw quicker firing: it will be rea- 
ſonable to take ſome quick reſolution about: the Dutch, whether they 
Mall go home to refit, or be refitted in the: (myer.} What the conſe- 
quence of this unfortunate battle may be, God Almighty only: knows : 
but this I dare be poſitive in; had I been left to my liberty, I had pre- 
vented any attempt upon the land, and ſecured the weſtern ſhips 
Killegrew and the merehantmen. I have ſent the Mary galley to order 
Shovell and all merchants ſhipps he: meets, to ſecure themſelves in the 


firſt port of ſtrength they; can fetch. My intentions are, if poſſible, to 


retire into the riyer, and there make what defence I can, if they come 
ſo far: many of our ſhips want ſhot. for their upper guns; and the Dutch 
have very little left. Had I undertaken this of my own head, I ſhould 
not well know what to ſay; but its being done by command, will, I 
hope, free me from blame... 


Off of Beachy, Jaly the iſt, U am, &c, 
One in the afternoon; - "TORRINGTON, 
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In king William! s box are the following letters from queen Mary to keg 
| William 1 in Ireland; all of which I print, becauſe they ſhew the di- 
ſtracted ſtate of England at the time; and perhaps may enable the 

reader to form ſome idea of the character of a princeſs, who was in 
one of the moſt ſi ngular ſituations known i in hiſtory. 


Wor Mary to kg Wi lion—ter vexation at his hives ber. 


Whitehall, June 23, 1690. 

TY” will be weary of ſeeing every day a letter from me, it may 

be; yet being apt to flatter myſelf, I wilt hope you will be a? 
willing to read as I to write. And indeed it is the only comfort I have 
in this world, beſides that of truſt in God. I have nothing to ſay to 
you at prefent that is worth writing, and I think it unreaſonable to 
trouble you with my grief, which I muſt continue while you are ab- 
ſent, though I truſt! every poſt to hear ſome good news or other from 
you; therefore I ſball make this very ſhort, and only tell you I have got 
a ſwell'd face, though not quite ſo bad yet, as it was in Holland five years 
ago. I believe it came by ſtanding too much at the window, when 
I took the waters. I cannot :enough thank God for your being ſo. 
well paſt the dangers of the ſea; I beſeech him in his mercy ſtill to 


preſerve you ſo, and ſend us once more a happy meeting upon earth. I 


long to hear again from you how the air' of Ireland agrees with you, 
for I muſt own I am not without my fears for that, loving you ſo 
entirely as I do, and ſhall till death. 


Queen Mary to King William. —Complaints of the Queen dowager. 


Whitehall, AD 1690. 
June 21, 
I RECEIVED yeſterday, with great joy, your dear letter of the 2£th, 


from Belfaſt, from whence I ſee you intended, if pleaſed God, to 
march laſt Thurſday. I pray God you may ſtill find the Iriſh air better 
and better; I hope he will of his mercy give you all the ſucceſs we can 


deſire. I muſt now tell you a thing myſelf at large, which I ſuppoſe you 
may have heard of laſt poſt; for after I had writ my letter and ſent it 


away, lord Nott. lord chamberlain, and lord Marlborough came to me. 
The lords of the cabinet council had recommended ſome perſons to be 


reprieved in order to tranſportation ; and lord Ch. preſs'd extremely that 
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M*<Guire might be pardoned. I told him, that having ſpoke to you | 


about him, the laſt anſwer you gave was, that he muſt be hanged, 
having deſerved it; but he aſſured me that you had received other in- 
formation ſince, and would certainly pardon him were you here; ſo that 
at laſt I ſaid I would conſent he ſhould be tranſported with the reſt 
which I thought was all I could do upon his importunity after what you 
had ſaid. In any other cafe than that of a man's life, you may be ſure 
I would not have been perſuaded fo far after what you had ſaid, but I 
thought there was too much cruelty in refuſing that for the firſt time : 
but lord Nott. told me, you had taken a reſolution never to pardon 


burglary, and he deſired that he might tell every body fo, that I might 


be no more importuned. I ſhall not trouble you with every thing theſe 
lords ſaid to me at this time, but the chief thing was that they had had 
the parſon in examination, upon a report that lord Feverſham had for- 
bid him ſaying the prayer for your ſucceſs at Somerſet-houſe : Upon 
which he went to him, and aſked him if it were his order? Lord Fever- 
ſham told him, Ves: for it may be, ſaid he, if the Q. hears this prayer 
is uſed, ſhe may take it for a pretence to forbid any prayers at all in that 
place, ſince ſhe is not obliged to have any thing but maſs there: but this 
ſhe connives at; and lord Feverſham and the reſt of the Proteſtant 
ſervants contribute to the paying the miniſter, who they ſay is an honeſt 
man, and does not omit any thing in his pariſh : but he believing he 
muſt obey lord Feverſham, did leave it out ſome days; upon which 
many of the Q. D. ſervants would not go to prayers there, but told it; 
yet lord Feverſham, upon Wedneſday laſt, ordered the whole office 
for the faſt to be uſed. This is ſo unaccountable a way of pro- 
ceeding, that I think there is as much folly as any thing elſe in it; 
but I was extreme angry, which thoſe lords ſaw, but I ſhall not 
trouble you with it, I told them I thought there was no more meaſures 
to be kept with the queen herſelf after this; that is, if it were her 
order, as no doubt it is; but firſt lord Nott. was to ſend for lord 
Fev. to him; I deſired him to ſpeak as angrily as it was poſſible, which 
he promiſed ; but lord Fev. was with him as ſoon as he got home, having 
heard the parſon had been examined. He was it ſeems in pain; when 
tord Nott. told him all I had ſaid, he ſeem'd much concerned, and 
deſired to come, throw himſelf at my feet, and own all the matter as a 
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very great fault in him, but done out;of no ill deſign: to be ſhort, he 
came yeſterday. in my bed-chamber, at the hour there was a great deal of 
company, (I mean then juſt before dinner) he ſeemed extreamly con- 
cerned, lookt as pale as death, and ſpoke in great diſorder; he ſaid, he 
muſt own it a very great fault, ſince I took i it ſo: but he begged me to 
believe *twas not done out of any ill intention, nor by agreement with 
any body: he aſſured me the Queen herſelf knew nothing of it; he ſaid 
'twas a fault, and a folly, an indiſcretion, or any thing I would call it: 

I told him, after doing a thing of that nature, the beſt way was not to go 
about exculing it; that 'twas impoſſible, ſince to call it by the. moſt 
gentle name I could give it, 'twas an unpardonable folly, and which [ 
did not expect, after the proteſtations he had made; upon which he ſaid 
abundance of words. I doubt whether himſelf knew what he meant by 
them, but I am ſure I could make nothing of them; till at laſt he ſpoke 
plain enough, that I underſtood : he ſaid, God pardoned ſinners when 
they repented, ſo ke hoped I would, J told him, God ſaw the, hearts, 
whether the repentance was ſincere, which ſince I could not do, he muſt 
not find it ſtrange if I would truſt only to actions, and ſo I left him: this is 
all I think to a ſyllable what I {aid to him, and as much as ] could make 
ſenſe of that he ſaid to me: but though I pity the poor man for being 
obliged thus to take the queen downs s faults. upon him, yet I could 
not bring myſelf to forgive him. This I remember I did ſay more, that 
if it had been to myſelf, I could have pardoned him, but when it imme— 
diately concerned your perſon, I would, nor could not. The Q. D. ſent 
me a compliment yeſterday, upon my ſwelled face, (which I do not know 
if I have writ you word of, but yeſterday I had leeches ſet behind my 
ears for it, which has done but little good, ſo that it mends but ſlowly, 
and one of my eyes being again ſore, I am fain to write this at fo many 
times, that I fear you will make but ill ſenſe of it) and will come to day 
to ſee me, but deſired an hour when there was leaſt company; ſo that! 
imagine ſhe will ſpeak ſomething of herſelf; and that which inclines me 
the more to this opinion is, that ſhe has ſent for lord Halifax, and was 
ſhut up in her chamber about buſineſs with him, and others, the whole 
morning : I ſhall give you an account of this before I ſeal up my letter : 
in the mean while I ſhall tell you, that having had a letter from M. 
Schulemburgh, about his money, without which, he and M. des Mareſts 
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both write me word, his credit is loſt, I ſpoke of it this morning, at 
the cabinet council, and lord Nott. had alſo a letter from Mr. Eccart, 
about the ſame. Lord Marlborough took great care to ſhew that ho- 
nour was engaged, and a great many more conſequences of it. I ſuppoſe 
an exact account is given you of all this, ſo that I need ſay no more, but 
that I hope I have done well to-preſs it as much as may be: *tis reſolved 
to give an anſwer next Tueſday. Lord Fitzharding having at preſent no 
eſtate in Somerſetſhire, and not living there, fears he may not be ſo able 
to ſerve you as he ought, therefore, if you pleaſe, will be content with 
the cuſtos rotulorum, without the lieutenancy : upon this occaſion I ſhall 
only name one who deſired it; though I told him I was engaged to ſpeak 
for another, that is the D. of Bolton, who. I think will loſe nothing for 


want of aſking: but upon my anſwer, he told me it was not for himſelf, 


but his ſon Wincheſter, he would have it. The Q. Dow. has been here, 


but did not ſtay a moment, nor ſpake two words; ſince ſhe went I have 


been in the garden, and find my face pretty well; but it is now candle- 


light, therefore I dare ſay no more. I have ſtill the ſame complaint to 
make, that I have not time to cry, which would a little eaſe my heart; 


but I hope in God I ſhall have ſuch news from you as will give me no 
reaſon ; yet your abſence is enough, but ſince it pleaſes God I muſt have 
patience ; do but continue. to love me, and I can bear all things elſe 
with eaſe. | 

I.SEND you the letter of M. D. Ablancourt, becauſe I don't know who 
he means, and *tis ſo ſhort *twill take you up no time to read. 


Loxp MarLBoOROUGH tells me *tis almoſt time to think of the proro- 


guing the. parliament; I wiſh you would give yourſelf the trouble to. 


write your mind very particularly upon the ſubject. 


Queen Mary to King William—upon the arrival of the French fleet on 


the coaſt. 


Whitehall, the RD 1 1690, half 11 at night. 
22 June, 


H E news which is come to-night of the French fleet being upon the 
coaſt, makes it thought neceſſary to write to you both ways; and 1, 
that you may ſec how matters ſtand in my heart, prepare a letter for each. 
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think lord Torrington has made no haſte: and I cannot tell whether his 
being ſick, and ſtaying for lord Pembroke's regiment, will be a ſufficient 
excuſe : but I will not take up your time with my reaſonings, I ſhall 
only tell you, that I am ſo little afraid, that I begin to fear I have not 
ſenſe enough to apprehend the danger ; for whether it threatens Ireland, 
or this place, to me *tis much at one, as to the fear; for as much a cow- 
ard as you think me, I fear more for your dear perſon than my poor car- 
caſs. I know who is moſt neceſſary in the world. What I fear moſt at 
preſent is not hearing from you. Love me whatever happens, and be 
aſſured I am ever intirely yours till death. 


' Queen Mary to King William—upon the ſame ſubjef. 

Whitehall, the —_— E 1690, at half 10 at night. 
S I was ready to go into my pany lord Nott. came and brought 
me a letter, of which he 1s going to give you an account; for my 
own part, I ſhall ſay nothing to it, but that I truſt God will preſerve us, 
you where you are, and poor I here. Methinks lord Torrington has 
made no haſte; they ſay he ſtays for lord Pembroke's regiment : he alſo 
has not been very quick, for he received it at 8 this evening, and kept 
it till now, that he has ſent it open to lord Nott. I thank God I 
am not much afraid; I think too little; which makes me fear *tis want 
of apprehending the danger. That which troubles me moſt in all things 
is your abſence and the fear I am in, ſomething may be done to hinder 
us from hearing from you; in that caſe I don't know what will be- 
come of us. I ſtill truſt in God, who is our only help. Farewell, I 
will trouble you with no more, but only deſire you, whatſoever happens, 
to love me as I ſhall you to death. 


Queen Mary to King William—upon the ſame ſubject. 
Whitehall, L. 1690. 


? June 24, 


INCE I writ to you about the coming of the French fleet upon the 
coaſt, the lords have been very buly ; I ſhall not go about to give 
you an account of things, but ſhall tell you ſome particular paſſages: 


One happened to day, at the great council, where I was by their advice, 
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and when they had reſolved to ſeize upon ſuſpected perſons, in naming: 


chem, ſir H. Capel would have ſaid ſomething for lord Clarendon (whoſe 
firſt wife you know was his ſiſter); every body ſtared at him, but nobody 
preparing to anſwer, which I thought they would not do may be in my 
regard, I ventured to ſpeak, and tell fir H. Cap. that I believed every body 
knew as I did, that there was too much againſt him to leave him out of 
the * liſt that was making: I can't tell if I ought to have ſaid this, but 
when I knew your mind upon it, and had ſeen his letter, I. believed it as 
neceſſary he ſhould be clapt up as any, and therefore thought myſelf 
obliged to ſay ſo; but as I do not know when I ought to ſpeak and when 
not, I am as filent as can be, and if I have done it now mal a propos, I 
am ſorry, but I could not help it, though at the ſame time I muſt own, I 
am ſorryer, than it may be will be believed, for him, finding the Dutch: 
proverb true which you know, but I ſhould ſpoil in writing. Lord Mon- 


mouth and his officers were with me yeſterday, with their declaration as. 
they call it, about which I writ to you before. 1 hope the eaſterly wind 
is the only cauſe I do not hear from you which I am very impatient for 


now, and when I conſider that you may be got a great way if you began 
to march laſt Thurſday, I am in a million of fears, not knowing when 


you may be in danger: That alone is enough to make me the greateſt pain. 
imaginable, and in compariſon of which all things elſe are not to be named, 


yet by a letter from lord Torrington, dated at 3 yeſterday in the after- 


noon, I ſee he thought this day was like to decide a great deal there, 
cannot but be in pain, it may be I do not reaſon juſt upon the matter, 


but I fear beſides the diſheartening, many people, the loſs of a battle would 
be ſuch an encouragement to diſaffected ones, that might put things here 
in diſorder, which in your abſence, would be a terrible thing, but I thank 


God I truſt in him and that is really the only conſolation I have. I was. 
laſt night at Highpark for the firſt time ſince you went: it. warmed wit 
thoſe who are now ordered to be clapt up. Yeſterday lord Fev. came to 
lord Nott. to tell him he had put Q. D. off of the Hamburgh voyage; 


but ſhe would go to the Bath; after which he came again, and faid 


that ſeeing it might now be inconvenient to have guards there, ſhe deſired. 


to go to Iſlington, but lord Marl. deſired the anſwer might not be given 
a day or two till. we heard ſomething of the ſucceſs of the fleet. Since I 
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have writ this, I was called out to lord Nott. wlio brought me your dear 


letter of the 2.3th, which is ſo welcome that I cannot expreſs it, eſpecially 
becauſe you pity me, which I like and deſire from you, and you only. 
As for the building, I fear there will be many obſtacles; tor I ſpoke to 
fir J. Lowther this very day, and hear ſo much uſe for money, and 
find ſo little, that I cannot tell whether that of Hampton court will not 
be a little the worſe for it, eſpecially ſince the French are in the channel, 
and at preſent between Portland and us, from whence the ſtohe mult 
come; but in a day or two, I hope to give you a more certain account, 
this being only my own conjecture, God be praiſed that you are ſo well, 
I hope in his mercy he will continue it. I have been obliged to write this 
evening to M. Schulemberg to deſire him to advance money for the 6 regi- 
ments to march, which they ſay 1s abſolutely neceſſary for your ſervice as 
well as honour. The lords of the treaſury have made me pawn my word 
for it, and that tomorrow 20,000 pounds will be paid him. It is now 
candle light, and I dare ſay no more but that I am ever and entirely 
yours, 


Queen Mary to king Wilkam.—Fears about lord Torrington. —Complaints 
of being neglefed by the miniſters. 
= 1690, 


Whitehall, 1 


Y this expreſs I ſhall write freely and tell you what great ſuſpicions 
encreaſe continually of major Wildman. Lord Nottingham I believe 
will by the ſame write to fir R. Southwell, that upon any extraordinary 
thing which might be neceſſary to be kept a ſecret, he ſhould ſend him 
an expreſs directed immediately to him. It would be too long to tell you 
all the reaſons of ſuſpicion, but this one inſtance I will give, that ſince 
your going from hence there is not one word come from Scotland, neither 
from lord Melvin, nor colonel Mackay, to lord Marlborough, which 


Tuly 6, 


methinks ſeems unaccountable, though it is this day 3 weeks ſince lord 


Nottingham writ preſſingly for a ſpeedy anſwer: Yet lord Monmouth has 
letters, and gives intelligence which does not always prove true. I told 
lord Nottingham that I thought the only way was to ſend an expreſs, 
that he write to lord Melvin, and lord Marlborough to Mackay, and let 
them know they have not once heard from them. Upon this lord Pre- 
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ſident and lord Nottingham deſired I would alſo ſign letters to the gover- 
nors of Berwick and Carliſle, not to let any perſons go by who had not a 
Pals, that they ſhould ſtop the mails, and ſend word how many were come 
from thence in this time. This I have done, and the expreſs is to be 
immediately ſent away, I ever fear not doing well, and truſt to what 
nobody ſays but you, therefore hope it will have your approbation. Ir 
is a ftrange thing, that laſt night fir R. Holmes writ to lord Nott. 
and Mr. Blaithwait both, that the fleets were briſkly engaged, which he 
could fee from the hills, which letter was writ at 6 yeſterday morning, 
ſince which we have not a word from him; but another to fir H. Goud- 
ricke from Portſmouth, dated at 3 in the afternoon, aſſures then there 
had been no engagement, but ſome ſhooting between the Scouts. What 
to think of this nobody knows, but it ſeems to me every one is afraid of 
themſelves, for fir R. H. defires mightily ſome ſuccours, or elſe the Iſle 
of Wight is loſt. Lord Bath is very backward in going down, but with 
much ado he ſends his ſon, who only ſays he ſtays for a letter of mine, 


which is ſigned this morning, to impower him to command at Plymouth 


in his father's abſence, which he tells me you promiſed before you went, 
and it is upon your leave lord Bath pretends to ſtay here till the term is 
over; but I told him I ſuppoſed you had not foreſeen the French being 
ſo near. D. of Bolton alſo tells me laſt night, you had given him leave to 
raiſe ſome horſe volunteers for which he ſhould have had a commiſſions 
but that you went away, therefore he would have me give it; but I. put 
it off, and lord Marlborough adviſes me not to give it. Lord Preſident 
ſome time ſince told me the ſame thing, but I will not give any poſitive 
anſwer till you ſend me your directions. I muſt alſo give you an account 
of what lord Nott. told me yeſterday; he ſaid lord Stuard was very 
angry at lord Torrington's deferring the fight, and propoſed ſomebody 
ſhould be joined in commiſſion with him. But that the other lords ſaid 
could not be done, ſo lord Monmouth offered to take one whoſe 
name I have forgot; he is newly made I think commiſſioner of the navy, 
and as lord Nottingham tells me, you had thoughts of having him com- 
mand the fleet if lord Torrington had not: This man lord Monmouth 
propofed to take and go together on board lord Torrington's ſhip as 
volunteers, but with a commiſſion about them to command in caſe he 
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ſhould be killed. I told lord Nott. I was not willing to grant any 
commiſſion of that nature, not knowing whether you had ever had any 
thoughts of that kind, ſo that I thought he was only to be thankt for his 
offer; I added that I could not think it proper, that he being one of the 
9 you had named ſhould be ſent away, upon which he laughed and faid, 
that was the greateſt compliment I could make him, to ſay I could not 
uſe his arms, having need of his counſell. I ſuppoſe they are not very 
good friends, but I ſaid it really as I meant, and beſides to hinder propo- 
ſitions of this kind for Mr. Ruſſel ; for I ſee lord Carmarthen has upon 
ſeveral occaſions to me alone, mentioned the ſending Mr. Ruſſell, and I 
believe it was only to be rid of him; for my part after what you told me 
of all the 9, I ſhould be very ſorry to have him from hence. Lord M. 
indeed | think might as well be ſpared, but 1 do not think it was your 
intention any of thoſe g ſhould be out of the way; I deſire you would ſay 
ſomething to this that I may know your mind in cafe of neceſſity ; and 
indeed it would be well it was known alſo in lord Torrington's regard, 
for he may dy as well as another man: And now I have named Mr, Ruſſel, 
I muſt tell you that at your firſt going, he did not come to me, nor I 
believe to this hour, would not have aſked to have ſpoke with me, had not 
I told lady Ruſſel one day, I deſired it. When he came I told him freely that 
1 deſired to ſee him ſometimes, for being a ſtranger to buſineſs I was 
afraid of being too much led or perſuaded by one party. Heſaid he was very 
glad to find me of that mind, and aſſured me ſince I gave him that liberty, 
he would come when he ſaw occaſion, though he would not be trouble- 
ſome. I hope I did not do amiſs in this, and indecd I ſaw at that time 
nobody but lord Preſident, and was afraid of myſelf. Lord Carmarthen 
is upon all occaſions afraid of giving me too much trouble, and thinks 
by little and little to do all; every one ſee how little I know of bulineſs, 
and therefore I believe, will be apt to do as much as they can. Lord 
Marlborough adviſcd me to reſolve to be preſent as often as was poſſible, 
out of what intention I cannot judge, but I find they meet often at the 

ſecretarys office, and do not take much pains to give me an account. This 
I thought fitt to tell you, pray be ſo kind to anſwer me as particular as 
you can. Queen D. has been to take her leave, in order to going to Ham- 
merſmith, where ſhe will ſtay till ſhe can go for Windſor. I have tired you 
with this long letter, and it is now ſtayed for; I ſhall ſay no more, but 


beg you to believe it is impoſſible to love more than I do, dont love 
me leſſe. 


Queen Mary to King William, on lord Torrington's declining to fight. Lord 
Monmouth offers to go to the fleet. —Suſpicions of him. 


Whitehall, FT 1690, at 8 o clock in the morning. 


EEINGI cannot always write when I will, I muſt do it when I can, 
and that upon ſome things which happened yeſterday; as for lord 
Torrington's letter you will have an account of that and the anſwer from 
lord Nott. I ſhall tell you as far as I could judge what the others did. 
Lord Carmarthen was with me when lord Nott. brought the letter; he 
was mighty hot upon ſending Mr. Ruſſel down to the fleet; I confeſs 1 
ſaw, as I thought, the ill conſequence of that, having heard you ſay they 
were not good friends, and believing lord Torrington being in the poſt 
he is in, and of his humour, ought not to be provoked ; beſides, I do 
believe lord Preſident was willing to be rid of Mr. R. and I had no mind 
to that; ſo I ſaid what I could againſt it, and found moſt of the lords of 
my mind when they met, but lord Monmouth was not with them. Mr. 
Ruſſel drew up a pretty ſharp letter for us to ſign; but it was ſoftened, 
and the only diſpute was, whether he ſhould have a poſitive order to fight : 
at laſt it was wrote in ſuch terms as you will ſee, to which all agreed, 
but lord Steward, who ſaid it was his duty to tell his thoughts upon a ſub. 
ject of this conſequence, which was, that he believed it very dangerous 


to truſt lord Torrington with the fate of three kingdoms, (this was his 


expreſſion) and that he was abſolutely of opinion, that ſome other ſhould 


be joined in commiſſion with him; to which Mr. Ruſſell anſwered, you 


muſt ſend for him priſoner then; and all the reſt concluded it would breed too 
much diſturbance in the ſight of the enemy, and would be of dangerous 
conſequence. So the letter was ſigned, and lord Nott. writ another 
letter, in which he told him our other accounts we have received of the 
fleets from the Iſle of Wight. I was no ſooner a bed but lord Nott. 
came to tne from the lords, who were moſt of them ſtill at his office, and 
where lord Monmouth was come very late, but time enough to know all, 
He offered his ſervice immediately to go down poſt to Portſmouth, ſo 
the admiralty would give him the commiſſion of a captain, and fit out the 
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beſt ſhip there, which he believes he can do with more ſpeed than another, 
with which he will join lord Torrington; and being in a great paſſion, 
ſwears he will never come back more if they do not fight: upon his 
earneſt deſire, and the approbation of the lords that were preſent, lord 
Nott. came up to aſk my conſent. I aſkt who was there, and finding 
four beſides lord Monmouth and lord Nott. of which I remember but 
three, which were lord Preſident, lord Steward, and fir John Lowther, 
the fourth was either lord Pemb. or lord Marl. I thought in myſelf 
they were two thirds of the committee, ſo would carry it if it were put 
to the vote; therefore, ſeeing they were as earneſt as he for it, I thought 
might conſent; beſides, I own. to you I had a thought immediately 
upon it, which I would not own, tho? I find ſome of them have the ſame, 
that the lemon letters, which I ſuppoſe you have heard of, which comes 
Jo conſtantly and are ſo very exact, the laſt of which told even the debates 
of the committee as well as if one of the lords themſelves had writ them ; 
this I think looks ſomewhat odd, and 1 believe makes many forward for 
this expedition; and for my own part, I believe he may be the beſt 
ſpared of the company; tho? I think it a little irregularity, yet I hope 
you will excuſe it, and nobody elſe can find fault. 


10. at night. Since my writing this, there has come a great deal of 
news. As I was going to the cabinet council in the morning, fir Wm. 
Lockhart came with a letter from the committee there : when we roſe, 
lord Steward told me, that he had been ſpeaking to Mr. Seſeuk upon 
the affairs of the times, who had made great complaint of his uſage, and 

ſaid fo much, that he fancies he may turn informer; I doubted, but 
adviſed him to continue his diſcourſe, as though by chance, while I 
ſhould write you word to know how far you would have him engage, 
which I have now done, and deſire your anſwer. Lord Monmouth was 
there, after having been in the city, where he has found one major Born, 
I think his name is, who has the commiſſion of captain, and not himlelf, 
he deſiring his intentions may be kept as ſecret as may be, leaſt he ſhould 
come too late; in the mean while, his regiments being at Portſmouth is 
the pretence. He made great profeſſions at parting, and deſired me to 
believe there are ſome great deſigns. We had another lemon letter, with 
things ſo particular, that none but ſome of the lords could know them, 
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eſpecially things that were done at the office late laſt-night 3; upon which 
all ſides are of the ſame mind. Before I went out of the room, I received 
your dear letter from Lough-bricklin, but I cannot expreſs what I then 
felt, and ſtill feel, at the thoughts that now it may be you are ready to 
give battle, or have done it. My heart is ready to burſt, I can ſay 
nothing, but pray to God for you. This has waked me who was almoſt 
aſleep, and almoſt puts me out of any poſſibility of ſaying any more, yet 
I muſt ſtrive with my heart to tell you, that this afternoon the ill news 
of the battle of Fleury came; I had a letter from the prince of Waldec, 
with a copy of the account he ſent you, ſo that I can ſay nothing, but 
that God, in whoſe hands all events only are, knows beſt why he has 
ordered it ſo, and to him we muſt ſubmit. This evening there has-been 
a perſon with me, from whom you heard at Cheſter, (probably earl 
of Broadalbin) and whom you there ordered to come to me, as he ſays; 
he believes you will know him by this, and will by no means be named, 
and, what is worſe, will name nobody, ſo that I fear there is not much 
good to be done, yet I won't give over ſo. I muſt end my letter, for my 
eyes are at preſent in ſomewhat a worſe condition than before I received 
your letter: my impatience for another from you is as great as my love, 


which will not end but with my life, which is very uneaſy to me at preſent; 


but 1 truſt in God, who alone can preſerve you and comfort me. 


Queen Mary to King William upon the defeat at Beachy-bead. 
Whitehall, July the , 1690, 7 in the morning. 
AM ſorry there is not as pleaſing news to ſend you from hence, as 
what I had laſt from you; I would not write Jaſt night by the poſt, 
being aſſured the meſſenger this morning ſhould overtake him, before 
they came to Hylake. Here has been great things done, but that fo 
unanimouſly, that I hope when you have an exact account from lord 
Nott, you will approve of it. I muſt confeſs I think they were in the 
right, but if I had not, I ſhould have ſubmitted my judgment where 1 
ſaw all of a mind. What lord Torrington can ſay for himſelf I know 
not, but I believe he will never be forgiven here; the letters from the 
fleet, before and ſince the engagement, ſhew ſufficiently he was the only 
man there had no mind to fight, and his not doing it was attributed to 
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orders from hence: thoſe which have been ſent and obeyed have had but 
very ill ſucceſs, the news of which is come this morning. I will not ſtop 
the meſſenger with ſtaying for my letter, and 'tis unneceſſary for me to 
ſay much, only as to the part of ſending Mr. Ruſſell away. I believe it 
was a great irregularity, and, for my own part, I was ſorry to miſs him 
here, after what you had told me, and the fear J am in of being impoſed 
upon, but all were for it, and I could ſay nothing againſt it: I confeſs I 
was as ſorry lord Monmouth came ſo ſoon back, for all agree in the ſame 
opinion of him. Mr. Ruſſell was overtaken before he came to Canter- 
bury, ſo the nine are again together. As for the ill ſucceſs at ſea, TI am 
more concerned for the honour of the nation than any thing elſe; but I 
think it has pleaſed God to puniſh them juſtly, for they really talkt as if 
it were impoſſible they ſhould be beaten, which looks too much like 
truſting in the arm of fleſh: I pray God we may no more deſerve the 
puniſhment; that ſame God who has done ſo much, can ſtill do what is 
beſt, and I truſt he will do more than we deſerve. This afternoon I am 
to go to the great council, to take order about the prorogation of the 
parliament, according to your orders. I long to hear again from you, 
which is my only comfort, I fear this news may give courage to thoſe 
who retired before; but God can diſappoint them all, and I hope will 
take care of his own cauſe: he of his mercy ſend us a happy meeting 
again, that will be a happineſs to me beyond all others, loving you more 
than my lite. 


Remark.) The nine, often mentioned in theſe letters were, the lords 
Pembroke, Devonſhire, Marlborough, Godolphin, Caermarthen, 
Nottingham, Monmouth, admiral Ruſſel, and fir John Lowther, 


Queen Mary to king William on the ſame occaſion. Diſputes in council 
who ſhould' go down to the fleet. —Suſpicions of lord Monmouth. 
Whitehall, July 3, 1690. 
F you knew in what fear I am that my letter I writ yeſterday morning 
did not overtake the poſt, you would pity me; for though it is but 
one day's difference, yet 1 would not for any thing ſeem to have miſs'd 


an opportunity of writing to you; and indeed as ſleepy as I was a 
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Tueſday night, I would have writ had not lord Nott, aſſured me the 
meſſage ſhould follow the next morning early, and ſo he was certain it 
would come time enough; but when the letter came in from lord Tor- 
rington, and what was to be done being thought neceſſary to acquaint 
you with, he ſtopt the meſſenger without telling me. This I trouble 
you with for my own juſtification, and I hope if the poſt ſhould have 
got long before the meſſenger, you will forgive me; I ſhall never be ſo. 
careleſs more; for I own it was that too much, and the care of my eyes 
ſhall never more hinder me, as you will ſee by this that I write at a time 
when it docs them no good. As for what has been done this morning 
you will have a particular account; I ſhall only acquaint you with my. 
part 1» it. When the lords had unanimouſly agreed to ſend two of their 
number, and would have me chooſe them, 1 deſired help, and that they 
would name; upon which lord preſident offered his ſervice. Lord: 
Monmouth ſaid he believed he might be excuſed, upon his relation to 

rd Terrington, eſpecially ſince they were not to command the fleet: 
Mr. Ruſſel ſaid he had ſerved long under him, and it would ſeem ſome- 
thing indecent in him to be forward in offering his ſervice in this par- 
ticular, though there was nothing which could be thought fit but he 
would do, yet he ſuppoſed others might as well. The reſt offered except 
lord Notr. and lord Marl. who faid afterwards they thought it would be 
ridiculous in them to do it. Upon this I ventur'd to give my own judg- 
ment, for the firſt time, and choſe lord Devonſhire and lord Pemb. I 
thought I could not fail in this, for there was not much choice, and theſe 
feemed the moſt proper to me upon what I had heard them ſay, and the 
manner they ſaid it. I told lord preſident, when I named them, that he 
could not be ſpared, but I ſaw he looked ill ſatisfied ; fo that when the 
council was up I ſpoke to him, and bid him remember how neceſſary 
he was; he faid he did not look on himſelf as ſo tied, but he might 
go away upon occaſions. I told him if he were not by place, yet being 


the perſon you had told me whoſe advice I ſhould follow and rely the 


moſt on, I could not ſpare him, There is another thing I muſt acquaint 
you with by the bye that I believe will anger him, which is that neither 
Mr. Hambden nor Mr. Pelham will ſign the docket for lady Plymouth's 
cight thouſand pounds : he complained to me; I promiſed to aſk them 
about it, which I have done, and both of them aſunder have told me the 
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ſum was too great ro be ſpared at preſent, when money is ſo much 
wanted, and indeed I think they are in the right. I hope you will let 
me know your mind upon it; but they ſay fir Stephen Fox owns to have 
figned it by ſurprize, and is of their mind: the only thing I could ſay to 
this was, that you had ſigned the warrant before you went, which J 
thought was enough; but they ſay they had not time to repreſent 
it to you, and would only take time to do ſo: but to return to this 
morning. I ſpoke alſo to lord Monmouth, who I ſaw was diſſatisfied 
and told him I knew it was not fit for him to go to ſea, who was a ſea- 
man, without having the command and that, he heard, was by all agreed 
for the preſent, fir John Aſhby ſhould have, for an encouragement to the 
reſt to behave well, as he had done in this occaſion; he told me he 
thought he had reaſon to expect it, becauſe you once had thoughts of 
lending him to command, but he was content with any thing as he 
ſaid; as for that I never heard you ſay it, and if you knew what I ſhall 
tell you, if J ever live to ſee you, you will wonder. I make many 
compliments to lord Steward, and ſome fewer to lord Pembroke. By 
advice I writ a letter to admiral Evertzen; I forgot to tell you I did ſo 
by Mr. Ruſſell, and then not knowing he ſpoke Engliſh, with much 
ado I writ it in Dutch, ſo as I believe he could have underſtood me, 
but *tis come back to be burnt. Lord Shrewſbury was at my dinner; I 
told him I was glad to fee him ſo well again; he ſaid he had been a, 
Epſom for the air, or elſe he would have been here ſooner; he ſtayed 
not long but went away with Mr. Wharton, who I have not ſeen once 
at council, and but ſeldom any where. Lord Shrewſbury was again here 
at my ſupper, and as I thought took pains to talk, which I did to him 
as formerly by your directions. Though by my letter it may be you 
would not think me ſo much in pain as I am, yet I muſt tell you I am 
very much ſo, but not for what lord Monmouth would have me; he 
daily tells me of the great dangers we are in, and now has a mind to be 


ſent to Holland (of which you will hear either this or the next poſt). I 


ſee every one is inclined to it for a reaſon I have mentioned before; 
but to let that paſs I muſt tell you again how he endeavours to fright me, 
and indeed things have but a melancholy proſpect; but I am fully per- 
ſuaded God will do ſome great thing or other, and it may be, when 
human means fail, he will ſhew his power: this makes me, that I cannot 
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be ſo much afraid as it may be l have reaſon for; but that which makes 
me in pain is for fear what is done may not pleaſe. you. I am ſure it is 
my chief deſire, but you know I muſt do what others think fit, and I 
think they all deſire as much as may be to act according to your mind. 
I long to hear from you, and know in what we have failed; for my own 
part, if I do in any thing what you don't like; 'tis my misfortune and 
not my fault; for I love you more than my life, and deſire only to 
pleaſe you. 


Queen Mary to king William ber fondneſs for bin. 
Whitehall, July the '.5 „ 1690. 


HIS is ac to tell you I have received yours'of. the * Ol Stile, 


which puts me in many troubles that I ſhall not trouble you with at 
preſent ; to-morrow night an expreſs ſhall go to you that cannot poſſibly 


be diſpatch'd to-night, and I am, not ſorry; for at this time I dare ſay but 
little by candle-light, and *tis to-morrow the firſt Sunday of the month. 
I have really hardly had time to ſay my prayers, and was feign to run 


away to Kenſington, where I had three hours of quiet, which was more 
than I have had together ſince I ſaw you. That place made me think 


how happy I was there when I had your dear company; but now —- I. 
will ſay no more, for I ſhall hurt my own eyes, which I want more now. 
than ever. Adieu; think of me, and love me as much as I ſhall you, 


who I love more than my life. 1 ſhould have ſent this laſt poſt; bur 
not ſeeing Madame Nienhuys, hindered me then, and makes me ſend it 
you now, which I hope you excuſe. 


Queen Mary to King William on his being wounded, — Diſputes about the 
een of the fleet. 


Whitehall, July 2, 1690. 


CAN never give God thanks enough as long as I live for your preſer- 
vation; I hope in his mercy that this is a ſign he preſerves you to 
finiſh the work he has begun by you; but I hope it may be a warning to 
you, to let you ſee you are expoſed to as many accidents as others; and 
though it has pleaſed God to keep you once in fo viſible a manner, yet 
you mult forgive me if I tell you that I ſhould think it a tempting God to 
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venture again withouta great neceſſity: I know what I ſay of this kind will 
be attributed to fear; I own I have a great deal for your dear perſon, yet I 
hope I am not unreaſonable upon the ſubject, for I do truſt in God, and 
he is pleaſed every day to confirm me more and more in the confidence [I 
have in him; yet my fears are not leſs, ſince I cannot tell, if it ſhould be 
his will to ſuffer you to come to harm for our fins, and when that might 
happen : for though God is able, yet many times he puniſhes the ſins of 
a nation as it ſeems good in his ſight, Your writing me word how ſoon 
you hoped to ſend me good news, ſhews me how ſoon you thought there 
might be ſome action, and that thought put me in perpetual pain. This 
morning when J heard the expreſs was come, before lord Nott. came up, 
I was taken with a trembling for fear, which has hardly left me yet, and 
I really dont know what I do. Your letter came juſt before I went to 
chapell; and though the firſt thing lord Notting. told me was, that you 
were very well, yet the thoughts that you expoſe yourſelf thus to danger, 
fright me out of my wits, and make me not able to keep my trouble to 
myſelf: but for God's ſakelet me beg you to take more care for the time to 
come; conſider what depends upon your ſafety ; there are ſo many more im- 
portant things than myſelf, that I think I am not worthy naming among 
them. But it may be the worſt will be over before this time, ſo that I 
will ſay no more. I did not anſwer your letter by the poſt laſt night, 
becauſe the expreſs could not be diſpatched; and I believe more hin- 
drances are come, for lord Steward and Lord Pembroke write word they 
will be here to-night; but I can ſay very little upon the ſubject at preſent, 
for really I had my head and heart fo full of you, I could mind nothing 
elſe, 

Ir is now palt 10 of clock; I dont tell it you for an excuſe; for I am 
not ſleepy; my impatience is too great to hear from you again, that I am 
not maſter of it, nor indeed of myſelf; ſo that you muſt excule me from 
ſaying more than is juſt neceſſary. Lord Nott. will give you an account 
of all that has been done. Lord Carmarthen will write to you about a 
thing he has put in my head, and ſince I thought of it, I only fear that, 
and nothing elle : I deſired he would write it himſelf, believing what he 
ſaid would have more weight with you than if it came from me, for you 
would believe I ſpoke moſt out of ſelf-intereſt, I wiſh to God he could 
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prevail. The lords are come back from the fleet, of that I leave allo 
lord Nott. to write; but I have undertook to ſay another thing to you, 
which is about who ſhall command it, for I find every body is ſo ani- 
mated againſt lord Torrington that *tis not to be imagined; whether you 
will think fitt to confine him after his behaviour, 1 dont know, but all 
the lords believe you will not. Lord Monmouth tells me himſelf that he 
has reaſon to expect the command of it, upon which I told him that I 
ſhould not undertake to pitch upon any body; it was a thing would allow 
us time enough to know your pleaſure, and I thought it of too great 
coniequence to be reſolved of by any here, but that I ſhould write to you 
to know your will. After this I believed that if it was mentioned in the 
committee, it might anger him too much if any elſe ſhould be named; 
therefore I forbid it, and told lord Nott. he ſhould write to you 1n gene- 
ral, and I would name thoſe who ſhould be named to me. I have not 
had time nor opportunity to ſpeak myſelf to Mr. Ruſſell about it; but I am 
told he declines it ; now whether that may be only modeſty, I cannot tell. 
The others which they name, are ſir Richard Haddick and fir John Aſhby ; 
the firſt of theſe, ſays he, wiſhes it might be put in commiſſion of three per- 
ſons, whereof two might be ſeamen, and the 3d ſome perſon of quality. 
Somebody named lord Pembroke forthe figure he might make, and ſir R. Had. 
dick and fir J. Aſhby to be joined with him; others would have the duke 
of Grafton putin inſtead of lord Pembroke, that he might be encouraged 
for his behaviour, which they ſay was very brave in this laſt buſineſs, and alſo 
learn, believing he will give his whole mind to it, and ſo in time be good 
ror ſomething: Others are for having Mr. Ruſſell put with the two before- 
mentioned; but it may be he would not like it. They tell me Shovel] 
is the beſt officer of his age, but he is behind theſe other two; and fo is 
Killigrew, who it is much wondered is not come yet, which ſome think a fault 
to be puniſhed, believing he has ſtaid for merchant ſhips. Theſe are all 
the names I remember, and when I have told them you I think I might 
as well have let it alone; it was only that they thought it better I-ſhould 
put you in mind of any body elſe; you will pleaſe to reſolve what ſhall 
be done as ſoon as poſſible ; I hope you will forgive me if I forget half 
what 1 have to ſay, for really my concern for you has got the maſtery, and 
I am not able to think of any thing elſe, but that I love you in more 


abundance than my own lite, 
R 2 
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Queen Mary to King William, on the battle of the Boyne. —Singular picture 
of the Queen's mind. Lord Monmouth's intrigues. 
Whitehall, July , 1690. 

OW to begin this letter I don't know, or how ever to render God 
thanks enough for his mercys; indeed they are too great, if we look 

on our deſerts; but, as you ſay, *tis his own cauſe: and ſince ris for the 
glory of his great name, we have no reaſon to fear but he will perfect 
what he has begun: for myſelf in particular, my heart is ſo full of joy 
and acknowledgement to that great God, who has preſerved you, and 
given you ſuch a victory, that I am unable to explain it. 1 beſeech him 
to give me grace to be ever ſenſible, as J ought, and that I and all may 
live ſuitable to ſuch a mercy as this is. I am ſorry the fleet has done no 
better, but 'tis God's providence, and we muſt not murmur, but wait 
with patience to ſee 'the event, I was yeſterday out of my ſenſes with 
trouble, I am now almoſt ſo with joy, ſo that I can't really as yet tell 
what I have to ſay to you, by this bearer, who is impatient to return. I 
hope in God, by the afternoon, to be in a condition of ſenſe enough to 
ſay much more, but for the preſent I am not. When I writ. the fore- 
going part of this, it was in the morning, ſoon after I had received yours, 
and now *tis 4 in the afternoon; but I am not yet come to myſelf, and 
fear I ſhall loſe this opportunity of writing all my mind, for I am till in 
ſuch a confuſion of thoughts, that I ſcarſe know what to ſay, but I hope 
in God you will now readily conſent to what lord Preſident wrote laſt 
night, for methinks there is nothing more for you to do, I will haſten 
Kenſington as much as it's poſſible, and I will alſo get ready for you here, 
for J will hope you may come before that is done. I muſt put you in 
mind of one thing, believing it now the ſeaſon, which is, that you wou'd 
take care of the church in Ireland. Every body agrees that it is the 
worſt in Chriſtendom : there are now biſhopricks vacant, and other 
things, I beg you would take time to conſider who you will fill them 
with. Tou will forgive me that I trouble you with this now, but I hope 
you will take care of thoſe things which are of ſo great conſequence as to 
religion, which I am ſure will be more your care every day, now that it 
has pleaſed God ſtill to bleſs you with ſucceſs. I think I have told you 
before, how impatient I am to hear how you approve what has been done 
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here ; I have but little part in it myſelf, but I long to hear how others 
have pleaſed you. I am very uneaſie in one thing, which is want of 
ſomebody to ſpeake my mind freely to, for it's a great conſtraint to 
think and be ſilent, and there 1s ſo much matter that I am one of Solo- 
mon's fools, who am ready to burſt. I believe lord Preſident and lord 
Nott. agree very well, tho' I believe the firſt pretends to govern all; and 
I ſee the other 1s always ready to yield to him, and ſeems to me to have 
a great deal of deference for him; whether they always agreed or not J 
can't tell. Lord Marleborough is much with them, and loſes no oppor- 
tunity of coming upon all occaſions with the others. As yet I have not 
found them differ, or at leaſt ſo little, that I was ſurprized to find it fo, I 
mean the whole nine; for it has never come to put any thing to the vote, 
but I attribute that to the great danger, I believe all have apprehended, 
which has made them of a mind. The three I named have all the ſame 
opinion of lord Monmouth, that he tells all to Major Wildman, and 
think ſeveral letters we have had, which I believe I mentioned before, 
were writt by the laſt, 1 was unwilling to believe this, and thought 
there might be ſomething of a party in it, till I aſked Mr, Ruſſel what 
he thought of thoſe letters, who told me, that certainly they were writt 
by Wildman. I aſk'd what could be the meaning; he ſaid, to amuſe us, 
or to give ſuſpicion that ſome of the company betrayed us; for he ſaid 
Wildman was of the commonwealth party, and his whole deſign was to 
make ſtirs, in hopes by that means to bring it about; and he knew lord 
Monmouth had no reſerve for him, which made him glad with all his 
heart he was gone (that was when he was ſent to Portſmouth). This is their 
opinion, and indeed is now mine; for I ſee plainly that while he was 
away, there came none of theſe letters. Wildman ſaid the people were 
gone, but now they begin to come again; and I had a converſation with 
lord Monmouth t'other morning, in which he ſaid what a misfortune it 
was that things went thus ill, which was certainly by the faults of thoſe 
who were in truſt; that it was a melancholy thing to the nation to ſee 
themſelves ſo thrown away; and to ſpeake plain, ſaid he, do you not ſee 
how all you do is known, that what is ſaid one day in the cabinett coun- 
cill is wrote next day to France; for my part, ſaid he, I mult ſpeake 
Plainly, I have a great deal of reaſon to eſteem lord Nott. I don't believe 
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'tis he, but 'tis ſome in his office; then he fell upon Mr. Blaichwit. 1 
owned I wondered why you wou'd let him ſerve here, ſince he wou'd not 
go with you, but I ſaid I ſuppoſed you knew why you did it; and when 
he began to talk high of ill adminiſtration, I told him in the ſame freedom 
he ſeemed to ſpeake to me, that I found it very ſtrange you were not 
thought fitt to chooſe your own miniſters ; that they had already removed 
lord Halifax, the ſame endeavours were uſed for lord Carmarthen, and 
wou'd they now begin to have a bout at lord Nott. too; it wou'd ſhow 
they wou'd pretend ever to control] the King in his choiſe, which, if [ 
were he, I wou'd not ſufferr, but wou'd make uſe of whom I pleaſcd. 
I can't tell if I did well or no in this, but in the free way we were of 
ſpeaking, I cou'd not help it: upon chis he ſaid, he had indeed been an 
enemy to. lord Halifax, but he had done what he could to ſave lord Car- 

marthen, out of perſonal triendſhip, as well as becauſe he believed him 
firm to our intereſt : upon which I took occaſion to remember my obli- 
gations to him upon the account of our marriage, from which he till 
went on, that he thought it neceſſary the nation ſhou'd be ſatisfied : 1 
aſkt him if he thought it paſſible; he ſaid he cou'd tell me much about 
that ſubject, but we were called to the councill, ſo our diſcourſe ended 
for that time. As for lord Pem. I never ſee him but there: lord Cham. 
comes as little as he can with decency, and ſeldom ſpeaks ; but he never 
viſits the cabinet councill. Lord Stuard, you know, will be a courtier 
among ladys: ſpeaking of him puts me in mind that M. Seſak, before 
we went to cards, came and made me a very handſome compliment upon 


your victory and wound, and aſſured me, no man living wiſht us a longer 


and happier reign. But to return to that lord, who, (I think I have 
named all,) I muſt ſay once my opinion, that lord Nott. ſeems to be very 


| hearty in all affairs; and, to my thinking, appears to be ſincere, tho' 


he does not take much pains to perſwade me of it, upon all occaſions, 
as others do; for he never ſpoke but once of himſelf, yet I confeſs 1 
incline to have a good opinion of him; it may be his formal, grave look 
deceives me; he brought me your letter yeſterday, and [ could not hold, 
lo he ſaw me cry, which I have hindered myſelf from before every body 
till then, that jt was impoſſible; and this morning, when I heard the 
joyfull news from Mr. Butler, 1 was in pain to know what was become 


of the late king, and durſt not aſk him; but when lord Nott. came, I did 
venture to do it, and I had the ſatisfaction to know he was ſafe. I know 
I need not beg you to lett him be taken care of, for I am confident you 


will for your own ſake; yet add that to all your kindneſs, and, for my 


ſake, let people know you would have no hurt come to his perſon. For- 
give me this. The lords of the treaſury have deſired me, that if there 
is any thing to be done, I would hear them all. You gave me no direc- 
tions in this, but to the contrary, ſo that I have declined it hitherto; but 
if I muſt ſign any warrant, it muſt come to it. 


-I Have writ this at ſo many times that I fear you will hardly make 
ſenſe of it. I long to hear what you will ſay to the propoſition that will be 
ſent you this night by the lords, and do flatter myſelf mightily with the 
hopes to ſee you, for which I am more impatient than can be expreſſed ; 
loving you with a paſſion which cannot end but with my life. 


Remark.) The propoſition from the lords to the King, and concerning 
which the marquis of Caermarthen afterwards wrote to him, was, that 
he ſhould return, | 


Queen Mary to king William—has been teazed by lord Lincoln. 
Whitehall, July the , 1690. 
EING reſolved never to miſs a poſt, I write now to let you know I 
have received yours by Mr. Grey, who came at nine in the morning, 
and was dreſſing till one before he brought it; to-morrow I think to write 
again by him. Now, I ſhall only tell you I have been ſatisfied with the 


ſight of lord Lincoln, which I have ſo often wiſh'd for in vain: I met. 
him as I came from prayers, with a hundred people at leaſt after him. 


I can't repreſent to you my ſurprize at ſo unexpected an object, and 
ſo ſtrange a one; but what he ſaid, was as much ſo if it were poſſible. 
He called lord preſident by name, and all in general whoareintruſt, rogues; 
told me I muſt go back with him to the council to hear his complaint, 
which I think was againſt lord Torrington : he talked ſo like a mad- 
man, that I anſwered him as calmly as I could, looking on him as ſuch ; 
and ſo with much ado got from him. I ſhall ſay no more now, but 
that I am fo ſleepy I can ſcarce ſee; but I ſhall live and die entirely 


yours. 


hl 


Queen Mary to king Milliam— Factions and ſuſpicions in council. 
Whitehall, July the 43, 1690. 

WROTE to you a Tueſday night by the poſt, only to ſhow that 

I would miſs no opportunity of doing it, and have kept Mr. Gray 
ever ſince, having nothing worth writing or troubling you with, I 
ſhall now begin with anſwering your letter by him, and thank God 
with all my ſoul for the continuance of your good ſucceſs, and hope 
that you will have no more to do but come back here, where you are 
wiſh'd for by all that love you or themſelves : I need not ſay moſt by 
me, it would be a wrong to me to ſuppoſe you doubt it, If the firſt part 
of your letter was extreme welcome, the next was not leſs ſo; for next 
to knowing your health and ſucceſs, that of your being ſatisfied with 
what has been done here is the beſt news, and till then I was very 
much in pain. You will ſee alſo that we have had the good fortune 
here to have done juſt as you would have had it yourſelf, in ſending 
Mr. Ruſſel down to the fleet; but that was prevented, as you will know 


before this. I told Mr. Ruſſel what your deſign was then, and aſked 


what I might write upon it now; he told me, he ſhould be always 
ready to ſerve you any way, 'and ſeemed mightily pleaſed with what 
I told him. I did not ſay it openly at the committee, becauſe I know 
how much lord Monmouth would have been troubled. Bur I told it 
lord preſident as you writ him word, and lord Nott. and lord Marl. It 
ſeems he flill wiſhes for a commiſſion to other people, and not to be 
alone. The day that I received yours by Mr. Gray, which was Tueſday 
noon, the great council was called extraordinarily, being thought fit 
to acquaint them with the good news: but ſeeing you had left me to 
the advice of the committee when to go, I aſk'd them in the morning 
if they thought it neceſſary, that for my own part I did not? lord 
preſident ſaid, No: and none elſe ſaid a word. But in the afternoon 
when the council was met, all began, it ſeems, to aſk if I came. Lord 
Preſident ſaid, No; upon which there were ſome who grumbled. Sir R. 
Howard made a formal ſpeech, wherein he hinted many things as if he 
thought it not reaſonable I ſhould not come, and was ſeconded by the 
D. of Bolton. In the mean while lord Stuart and lord Monmouth came 
to me to deſire me to come, I was ſurpriſed at it, for they ſent for me 
out of my cloſet, I will not trouble you with all they ſaid, but they 


1 


were very preſſing; and lord Stuard told me, there were many there who 
abſolutely told him they would not ſpeak but before me; that they were 
privy counſellors, eſtabliſhed by law; and did not know why they ſhould 
be refuſed my preſence. +I anſwered them at firſt as civilly as I could! 
and as calmly, but being much preſſed, I grew a little peeviſh, and 
told them, that between us I muſt own I thought it a humour in ſome 
there, which I did not think myſelf bound to pleaſe: for ſhould I come 
now for this, I ſhould at Jaſt be ſent for, when any body had a mind to 
it; and that I wondered they who had heard me in the morning ſay I 
would not come, ſhould now be ſo importunate : but all I could fay 
would not ſatisfy them; and had not lord Nott. come in, I believe they 
would not have left me ſo ſoon. I cannot tell if 1 did well or no, but I 
think I did: this was the ſame day lord Lincoln was here, as I wrote 
you word before, and he fat in the gallery, crying aloud, that five or ſix 
lords ſhut me up, and would Jet nobody elſe come near me, yet never 
aſk*d it all the while. Lord Nott. will give you an account of lord 
mayor's being called next day to the great council where I was, but I 
muſt needs obſerve that he came with his anſwer ready wrote, and 
pulled out his paper and read it, upon which many of thoſe who came 
with him look'd upon one another as amazed; and the more, becauſe 
lord preſident did not deſire it till Friday. Another thing happened that 
I muſt tell: lord Nott. had ſecured lord Roſſe, and now deſired the 
council, he might be ſent to the Tower as well as ſo many others. All 
conſented. Duke of Bolton aſk'd why? lord Notr. ſaid, there was in- 
formations againſt him; and more, his own letters to ſir John Cochran: 
upon which all ſaid, a warrant ſhould be drawn; but when it came to be 
ſigned, duke of Bolton would not, and hindered lord Devon by a 
whiſper, and his ſon by a nod. Lord Montague would not ſign it 
neither. If this be uſual I can't tell, but methinks it ought not to 
be ſo, Upon this I muſt tell you that lord Monmouth came to Sir W. 
Lockhart, who told it me himſelf, and was very earneſt for lord Roſle's 
being ſecured, as well as further diſcoveries about Ferguſſon ; that he 
wondered how lord Melvill, who all the world knew had been in the 
Diſſenters intereſt, would now go, and do any thing againſt them; that 
he ought in honour and conſcience to hide their faults, and not diſcover 
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them; and more to this purpoſe. He told me that he believed if fir 
James Montgomery came up, he would certainly endeavour to confound 
us by ſome lies, for he was very cunning and very malicious, and 
delighted in miſchief (theſe were his words); and therefore he was con- 
ſident, that inſtead of making uſeful diſcoveries, he would accuſe per- 
ſons whom -he thought might do his party a miſchief, though there was 
no likelihood of their joining. Laſt night lord Marlborough came to 
me, and made me an offer from lord Shrewſbury, lord Montague, lord 
Godolphin, Mr. Wharton, and Mr. Jepſon, to raiſe 1200 men imme- 
diately at their own charges, ſo I would but give my word they ſhould 
be reimburſed when it was convenient. He deſired me I would propoſe 
it this morning at the committee, without naming the perſons ; but after 
I had had time to think upon it, I told him that I did not think it 
proper to tell things to the committee ſo by halves; they would aſk 
how they could adviſe without knowing the perſons; that many had 
offered, while all were unwilling to accept, He told me he had con- 
ſidered it himſelf ſince, and found they could not be ready under ſix 
weeks, in which time either you would come yourſelf, or ſend ſome 
troops, and the danger would be over; ſo we reſolved he ſhould give 


them many thanks for their offer, and give that for a reaſon, and the 


only one of not accepting it. But I told him plainly that I did not 
doubt but you would approve of truſting any ſuch thing in lord Shrew- 


ſbury's hands, yet I did not know if all elſe might be employed. I 


confeſs I did not like lord Montague, ſo he ſaid indeed there were 
perſons he believed you would miſtruſt, and named him. I ſaid I could 
not tell particular perſons, for I did not know them myſelf. He ſaid 
they did not deſire to have this known, and therefore he did not know 
if I would take notice of it to them; but he believed I would do well 
to do ſo to lord Shrewſbury. I was of his mind, and reſolve when I have 
an opportunity for it to do ſo, I hope you will not dilapprove of this, 
being my own act; I am molt concerned; I need ſay nothing to you of 
the particulars of what was done this morning. Lord Nott. will tell 
you all, only I muſt ſay that I hope there is no harm done in ſtopping 
25 of the 50,000 which was going to you, ſince it is ſo very neceſſary 


here; and I hope to have it mads up before it can be wanted there. [1 
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was extreme loath to conſent, but I muſt ſubmit to others judgment 
and in this I believe I was in the right to do ſo, though my inclination to 
do juſt what you would have me, is ever ſtronger. I have no more at 


preſent, and believe this letter is not ſo long as it is, though I have 


ſhortened it all I can, by ſaying as little as I poſſibly could upon each 


ſubject. You don't know how I pleaſe myſelf with the thoughts of | 


ſeeing you here very ſoon, but I muſt tell you that it is impoſſible to 
be yet awhile at Kenſington. Your cloſets here are alſo not in order, 
but there 1s no ſmoke in ſummer, and the air is much better than in 


another ſeaſon. Pray let me have your orders, if not by yourſelf, then 


tell lord Portland, and let him write. I ſee I can hardly end, but I muſt 
force myſelf without ſaying a word more but that I am ever yours, 
more than ever, if that be poſſible, and ſhall be ſo till death. 


Queen Mary to King William.—Iant of money, 
Whitehall, July the 73, 1690. at 11. at night. 

OU will excuſe me from anſwering your letter I received yeſterday 

morning, which was writ on ſunday laſt, when you know that I 
have been this morning at Hampton court, and back again by noon, and 
ever ſince have had one or other to ſpeak to me, of which I will give you 
an account when I have more time; now I ſhall only tell you, that things 
go on there very ſlowly; want of money and Portland ſtone, are the 
hindrances, and indeed in a time when there are ſuch preſſing neceſſitys 
I am almoſt aſhamed to ſpeak about it, and yet it is become ſo juſt a 
debt that it ought to be paid. I mean the privy ſeal which you paſſed 
long ago. Sir Ch. Littleton has ſent to me to offer to give up his 
commiſſion which I expect now, and am glad of, for reaſons too long to 
tell now : Pray ſend word who ſhall have the government, for it is judged 
neceſſary to be filled up as ſoon as may be. I fancy the joy at St Patrick's 
church was greater then can be expreſt, and wiſh J had been with you. 
But though at a diſtance, none ever praiſed God ſo heartily for many 
reaſons, chiefly that of your wonderful deliverance, upon which event 
the Q. Dowager ſent lady Arlington to compliment me. I am now in 
my bed having bathed; and am fo ſleepy I can ſay no more but that I 


am ever and entirely yours. 
S 2 
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Queen Mary to King William. Expedis himiover. 
Whitehall, July the 23, 1690. 


AM in ſo much hopes of your coming hither that I muſt flatter myſelf 

by the time this comes to you, you will be ready to leave Ireland; all 
my fear is the French ſhips which are going to St. George's channel, and 
are already at Kinſale; if thoſe ſhould hinder you what will become of 
me? I think the fright would take away my reaſon ; but I hope the ex- 
preſs which goes this evening to fir Cl. Shovel will come time enough to 
prevent any ſurprize, and I hope may do good; and that J may ſoon ſee 
you here, which is what I long extreamly for. This morning I received 
yours of the by which I am extream glad you ſtill approved of what 
had been done. I have ſaid nothing to Mr, Ruſſell (indeed I have not ſeen 
him) nor don't intend to ſpeak till I have your anſwer to my letter 
upon the ſubject, though I don't think what I write will make you 
change your mind, yet then you will be determined in your choice and I 
ſhall not loſe my labour. I have writ to day to Ad. Evertzen to deſire 
him to come up, for I hear he makes difficulties to ſend his ſhips up to 
be repaired, I fear Mr. Harbord will have but ill ſucceſs in his nego- 
ciation by what you write. I told lord Preſident what you bid me, and 
read part of your letter to him; bur he is ſtill of the ſame mind that the 
French have a deſign upon Portſmouth. I am the moſt impatient crea. 
ture in the world for an anſwer about your coming, which 1 do hope will 
be a good one, and that I ſhall ſee you, and endeavour myſelf to let you 
ſee, 1f it be poſſible, that my heart is more yours than my own. 


Queen Mary to King William. — Scotch affairs.—Her concern for dr. 8 — 
offered e if ſhe would diſſolve parliament. 


Whitehall, July the 43, 1650. 


HOPEI ſhall not be diſappointed in my hopes of ſeeing you quickly, 

and indeed I do ſo flatter myſelf with it that I can hardly relolve to 
write any thing, believing it labour loſt; yet now I muſt do it for fear, 
and it is better I ſhould venture the writing to no purpoſe, than that I 
hazard your not knowing what | have promiſed to acquaint you with; 
firſt, from fir Wm. Lockhart who begs you to conſider the want there 
is of horſe upon the borders of Scotland. He ſays M. G. Mackay is 1n 
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the highlands, and will have work enough to do there, ſo that he cam 
ſpare none to keep them in ſome order, who want it very much. I have 
the moſt lamentable letters in the world from lord Melvill; I ſuppoſe you 
have ſo too; but fancy he takes more care to hide his fear to you than me. 
I have been alſo deſired to beg you not to be too quick in parting with 
confiſcated eſtates, but conſider whether you will not keep ſome for public 
ſchools, to inſtruct the poor Iriſh; for my part, I muſt needs ſay that I 
think you would do very well if you would conſider what care can be 
taken of the poor ſouls there; and indeed, if you give me leave, I mult 
tell you, I think the wonderfull deliverance and ſucceſs you have had 
ſhould oblige you to think upon doing what you can, for the advancement 
of true religion, and promoting the Goſpel. 


I nap yeſterday an offer made me of two hundred thouſand pounds, to 
be lent upon a note under my hand, that it ſhould be paid as ſoon as the 
parliament gave money, but it was only on this condition, that the par- 
liament ſhould be diſſolved; I told lord Monmouth, who made me the 
propoſition, that was a thing I could not promiſe, it being of that con- 
ſequence, that though all the lords of the great council ſhould unani- 
mouſly agree to, yet I would not venture upon it without knowing your 
pleaſure; therefore, unleſs they would lend ſome money (which is really 
moſt extreamly wanted) upon other terms, I muſt go without it; for I 
would not by any means engage for what I could not perform : we had 
beſides this, much diſcourſe, all which would be too long to trouble you 
with, only that he began to ſpeak of lord Shrewſbury (who by the way 
is gone to Tunbridge); he ſaid he ſaw he was concerned as well as his 
friends at what he had done, and he believed would be very glad to ſerve 
you again; that he himſelf had obſerved you were unwilling to part with 
lord Shrewſbury; and now defired to know if there was no way of 
reſtoring him. I aſkt if he had any to propoſe, but he ſaid he had no 
commiſſion to ſpeak this: he ſaid many extraordinary things in this diſ- 
courſe, which I reſerve to tell you. I never write but what I think, 


others do not; ſo I ſhall do now, and muſt tell you I had writ to admi- 


ral Evertzen (by advice, as you may believe) to come up; he has heen 
with me this very night, and though he will ſay nothing poſitive, nor 
blame lord Torrington, yet he ſays ſo much, that as unequal as the fleets 
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were, had the Engliſh fought like the Dutch, they ſhould at leaſt have 
ſo ſhattered many of their ſhips, that they muſt have left the ſea for their 
own ſafety. Lord Nott. I ſuppoſe will let you know the good anſwer we 
have had from Holland. They have engaged me to go to Hyde-park, 
to ſee the militia drawn out next Monday, You may believe I go againſt 
my will. I till muſt come back to my firſt ſaying, which is, that I do 
hope and flatter myſelf that you will be come back, if it can be with 
ſafety ; I'm ſure if that can't be, I ſhall wiſh you may rather ſtay where 
you are, tho' I long never ſo much to fee you, than that you ſhould 
venture your dear perſon, which is a thouſand times more fo to me than 
my own ſelf, and ever will be ſo while I breath, 


Queen Mary to King William — expecting him over. 
Whitehall, July 55, 1690. 
ORD BELOMONT torments me to write by his brother, which 
I do, though I have nothing to ſay more than what I wrote laſt night. 
I am allways glad of an opportunity of putting you in mind of me, tho? 
I hope 'tis not abſolutely neceſſary. All the news of the town yeſterday, 
was, that you were landed at Cheſter, pray God it were true, tho' I 
think there is no likelyhood of it, yet I thought it pleaſing, and the more, 
becauſe they have really ſaid ſeveral things which have come to paſs. I 
hope it may be ſo in this. I will not ſay more now, but that the biſhop of 
Saliſbury has made a long thundering ſermon this morning, which he has 
been with me to deſire to print, which I could not refufe, tho? I ſhould 
not have ordered it, for reaſons which I told him, I am extreme impa- 
tient of hearing from you, which I hope in God will be before I ſleep 
this night; if not, I think I ſhall not reſt; but if I ſhou'd meet with a 
diſappointment of your not coming, I don't know what I ſhall do, for 
my deſire of ſeeing you is equal to my love, which can not end but with 
my life. 


Queen Mary to King Williom—his and her opinion of diſcerds in council. 
Whitehall, July 33, 1690. 
VERY hour makes me more impatient to hear from you, and every 
thing I hear ſtir, I think brings me a letter. I ſhall not go about to 
excuſe myſelf; I know tis a folly to a great degree, to be ſo uneaſy as I 
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am at preſent, when J have no reaſon to apprehend any ill cauſe, but only 
might atribute your ſilence to your marching farther from Dublin, which 
makes the way longer. I have ſtay'd till I am almoſt aſleep in hopes; 
but they are vaine, and I muſt once more go to bed, and wiſh to be 
waked with a letter from you, which I ſhall at laſt get, I hope. Till 1 
know whether you come or no, I can not reſolve to write you all that has 
paſt this day, till which time I thought you had given me wrong cha- 
racters of men, but now I ſee they anſwer my expectation of being as 
little of a mind as of a body. Adieu, do but love me, and I can bear 
any thing. 


Queen Mary to king William. — Di ſcords in council. 
Whitehall, July 33, 1690. 

OULD you but gueſs at my impatience for a letter, you would be 
able to judge of my joy at the receiving yours from Timolin, I 
hope by to-morrow to have ſuch an anſwer as we all deſire to thoſe by 
Mr. Buttler. At preſent I ſhall ſay nothing to you, but that I have 
at laſt ſeen the council in great heat, but ſhall ſtay till I ſee you to tell 
you my mind upon it. Lord Nott. will ſend you the account the com- 
miſſioners have brought from Sea, of the aſſurance of the fleet being 
ready Wedneſday next. Lord Lincoln was with me this afternoon no 
leſs than an hour and half, reforming the fleet, correcting abuſes, and 


not ſhy of naming perſons; he talk'd ſo perfectly like a madman as I 


never heard any thing more in my life, he made me the extravaganteſt 
compliments in the world, but was by no means fatisfied that I would 
do nothing he deſired me. He had an expreſſion that I have heard often 
within theſe few days ſince it is wanted, which is, that I have the power 
in my hand, and they wonder I will not make uſe of it: and why ſhould 
I ſtay either for your return, and whether I ſhould loſe ſo much time as. 
to write you word or no, is doubted ; that is, when they muſt ſtay till 
an anſwer can come. [I ſhall tell you more of this when I ſhall be ſo 
happy as once more to ſee you, or when I can write a longer letter, for 
] have taken the vapours, and dare not to-night; but you know what- 
ever my letters are, my heart is more yours than my, Own, 
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Dveen Mary to king William. —T he council ſplit about the command of the fleet. 


| Whitehall, 5 7 1690. 
LAST night I receiv'd your letter from Wels with ſo much joy, that 


it was feen in my face by thoſe who knew the ſecret of it that you 
were coming. I will not take up more of your time with endeavouring 
to tell you what is impoſſible to be expreſs'd ; but you know how much 
J love you, and therefore will not doubt of my delight to think I ſhall 
ſoon fee you. I will not this time tell you any thing that can be writ 
you by others, but I muſt let you know that when I ſpoke to Mr. Ruſſel, 
he anſwered me at firſt almoſt the ſame thing as this morning, till which 
time he took to conſider. He aſſured me there was nothing he would 
not do to ſerve you; but he does not think himſelf proper for to com- 
mand the fleet in ſuch a time as this. He ſays your meaning of ſaying 
ſir R. Haddock ſhould be under him, can be no other than in com- 
miſſion, wherein himſelf ſhould be the firſt; no other way ſir R. H. can 
poſſibly go. He tells me, not only the eye and expectation of all Eng- 
land, but all Europe, eſpecially Holland, is upon this choice : that he 
does not think there is a man in England capable at this time to do it 
alone; that his opinion is, it ought to be in a commiſſion of no leſs than 
three. 1 told him that was your intention if he would not go with fir 
R. II. He excuſed himſelf from all, as believing it might be for your 
ſervice; and told me he thought it ſhould be put in the hands of two 
ſeamen and a man of quality : the man of quality he thought ſhould be 
lord Pembroke, if he deſired it; but himſelf rather wiſhed for lord 
Shrewſbury, of whom lord Marl. writ you word ſome time fince ; he 
begg'd of all things it might not be the duke of Grafton, ſaying he 
knew only enough to make him ungovernable, and is of ſo rough a 
temper, it could never ſuit with the ſeamen at all: there was another he 
feared yet more, which is lord Monmouth, and indeed | believe nobody 
would ſpeak for him : ſome thought lord Steward would offer himſelf, 


and that was to be fear'd. Upon the whole I conſulted lord preſident, but 


had firſt deſired lord Nottingham to talk with lord Pemb. and hear whe- 
ther he would deſire it. Lord preſident told me lord Monmouth had 
aſked his advice, who as a friend had counſel'd him not to aſk it alone, 
not judging any one man fit for it: rother pretended to thank him, but 
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in a paſſion begg'd not to be named as one who would go in commiſſion ; 
ſo that was over. While we were talking, came lord Nott. who told me 
lord Pemb. would not aſk it or deſire it, nor would not be willing to go. 
*Tis too tedious to tell you their diſcourſe (which was only as from 
lord Nott. himſelf) but lord Pembroke diſapproved having a man of 
quality to go, ſaying it was only to ſend him to be knock'd of the head, 
without the hopes of having any credit of what was well done, Upon 
which lord preſident offered to go himſelf: I put that off with compli- 
ments, and ſaid, I thought the beſt would be to name the two ſeamen, 
which could be no other but fir R. Hadock and fir J. Aſhby, being 
now the firſt in the fleet, and leave the third perſon to your naming, 
who certainly will be here before it can go out, which I ſaid was a reaſon 
to be given the committee, who knew of your coming. The reſt of 
the world ſhould only know the third was not yet named, and need not 
be informed if it ſhould be a man of quality or a feaman. This I ſaid 
| I thought would ſerve the end for which i it was thought preſling as to time, 
ſince theſe two could as well order all things neceſſary as if the third 
were with them. This lord preſident approved, and thought it beſt to 
tell the committee at once, that they might only ſpeak their minds upon 
the two; and I deſired it might be ſo, to prevent lord Steward's offering 
himſelf : and indeed though I did not tell them nothing of lord Shrewſ- 
bury, yet I had told Mr. R. and lord Marl. who approved it upon that 
account, becauſe they hoped when you came you would name lord Sh. 
which they thought would find oppoſition now from lord preſident and 
lord Nott. I confeſs remembering what I have heard you ſay; and your 
wiſhing ſo earneſtly he had not been out, makes me apt to think 
you will employ him; and Mr. Ruſſel aſſuring me it would be of ſo 
general a ſatisfaction, makes me wiſh it. This was done this after- 
noon in the committee, all generally approving the two men, and that 
the third ſhould ſtay your coming, only lord Monmouth, who was 
{lent and uneaſy. Lord Nott. and Mr. Ruſſel had ſeverally with'd 
to me alone that Killigrew might be one, but durſt not propoſe it, 
becauſe of what happened yeſterday in the great council, as you will 
hear. I thought this buſineſs had been over, but was ſurprized at my 
return from Kenſington to find lord Pemb. with the whole admiralty, 
Parr =: * 
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except Mr. Ruſſel and captain Priſtman; they told me, they came to let 
me know the inconveniency they believed it would be to put this buſineſs 
in commiſſion, and therefore to deſire that Mr. Ruſſel might have the 
ſole command. Sir T. Lee was very earneſt in it, and indeed almoſt the 
only ſpeaker, though for form ſake lord Pemb. began; lord Carbury 
ſpoke once and no more. I told them it was according to your direc- 
tions in a letter to me myſelf, ſeeing Mr. Ruſſel had excuſed himſelf, 
and that I did not know what more could be done; writing to you 
again, after you had writ your mind fo plainly, was loſs of time, which 
I thought might be prejudicial to your affairs at preſent ; but they would 
not be ſatisfied. I deſired time to conſider ; *twas late when they went 
from me. Lord preſident was gone home; fo I ſent to lord Nottingham 
to have the committee appointed to-morrow morning extraordinary upon 
this, and have ſent to Mr. Ruſſel to come to me firſt. Lord Nott. and 
Lord Marl. who was here, told me it was fir T. Lee's hatred to Ha- 
dock. I think it will be to no. purpoſe to refer the thing by letter to 


you: you will be here yourſelf before an anſwer, and I don't know if 


this long letter will come to you; at leaſt I hope *twill meet you upon 
the way. After this long letter I muſt tell you, that *tis impoſſible for 
Kenſington to be ready for your firſt coming, though I will do my beſt 
you ſhall not ſtay long for it. When you are come, I will make my 
apology for the matter when I ſee you. I ſhall now only tell you I am 
in great pain till I know if T have done well in this buſineſs or no. I 
am almoſt faſt aſleep, for 'tis very late. Pardon all my faults, and be- 


lieve I will commit none willingly; and that I love you mare than my 
lite. 


Queen Mary to King William. — Heats about the command of the feet. I be 
admiralty diſobey ber. 
Ann eg 
Whitehall, * 1690. 
*HOUGH TI hope in God you will come quickly, and that I flattei 


myſelf you may be come away yeſterday or this day, yet I cannot 
reſt Without ſending this expreſs, in caſe any accident might happen, or 
ſome retardment, as many are apt to believe by lord Portland's letters, . 
which may make you longer a coming; ſo that it is fit you ſhould know 
what happened yeſterday. I writ you word how thoſe of the ad. had been 


Anl. 


with me the night before to recommend Mr. Ruſſel, and the anſwer 1 
gave them, as alſo that I had ſpoken to lord Notr. to call the lords together 
next morning which was yeſterday; they came accordingly, but I firit 
ſpoke to Mr. Ruſſel, who was ſtill of the ſame mind, and aſſured me he 
could not go any way, even though he had thoſe with him who could help 
him with their advice. He ſaid the blame muſt Mill fall upon him, if any 
thing happened, though merely accidental, yet he ſaid the minds of all 
men were ſo exaſperated now, that it would be his ruin; you may believe 
I could not preſs him after that, nor indeed at all, as the comm. of the ad. 
would have it, ſince in both your letters, by which you may be ſure I 
ſhould only go, you ſaid Mr. Ruſſel and fir R. Hadock under him: ſo 
Mr. Ruſſel and I parted, he very well ſatisfied as I thought with the two 
before named, I ſtill in hopes you would chuſe lord Shrewſbury for the man 
of quality, though he owned he did not ſo much care for fir R. Hadock. 
When the committee met, I deſired lord Pembroke to tell them what the 
ad. had ſaid to me the night before, that I might have the advice of the 
lords, which he did; and I ſaw none that thought there could be any change 
made, Mr Ruſſell having repeated all his reaſons again to excuſe himſelf. 
Lord Mon. was the only perſon who was ſilent; ſo the comm. of the ad. 
were ſent for; when they came, lord Preſident told them what the reſo- 
lution was. Sir T. Lee grew as pale as death, and told me, that the 
cuſtom was that . they uſed to recommend, and they were to anſwer for 
the perſons, ſince they were to give them the commiſſion, and did not 
know but they might be called to account in parliament, I ſhall not 
repeat all that was ſaid: Lord Preſident argued with them; at laſt fir 
T. Lee came to fay plainly, Hadock was the man they did not like, 
Lord Pem. ſpoke for him, ſo did fir J. Lowther. Mr. Ruſſel was 
gone out. Priſtman ſpoke againſt it, ſo did lord Carbury, and ſir R. 
Anſloe; at laſt ſir T. Lee ſaid, it could not be, I might give them a com- 
miſſion if I pleaſed, but they could not; and when I law he talkt long, 
and inſiſted upon their privilege, I ſaid, that I perceived then the king 
had given away his own power, and could not make an admiral which 
the admiralty did not like ; he anſwered, No, no more he can't. I was 
ready to ſay that then the king ſhould give the commiſſion to ſuch as would 
not diſpute with him, but I did not, though I muſt confeſs I was hear- 
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tily angry; it may be I am in the wrong, but as yet I cannot think fo, 
Lord Preſident after more diſcourſe deſired them to retire, When they 
were gone, I ſaw all generally agreed I was to perſiſt, eſpecially ſince 
the man they found fault with was he you had named now, and as I was 
aſſured by all, was the perſon you had reſolved upon, when lord Torring- 
ton would not go; and every one approved of fir J. Aſhby, and concluded 
nothing but Killigrew could hinder him, and his abſence was the main 
thing that made him not be thought of by moſt, though ſome were againſt 
him, upon the account of ſuſpicions they have, which don't ſeem to be 
well grounded. Upon this it was reſolved, the commiſſioners ſhould be 
called again, and told poſitively they might prepare the commiſſion, and 
ſo we parted; but fir T. Lee, lord Carbury, and fir R. Anſloe ſent to 
me to excuſe their not ſigning : I aſkt lord Preſident what anſwer was to 
be ſent, for he brought me the meſſage : I told him I was much ſurprized; 
he was very angry, and talkt at a great rate; but I ſtopped him and told 
him I was angry enough, and deſired he would not be too much fo, for 
I did not believe it a proper time ; he ſaid, the beſt anſwer he could give 
from me was, that they would do well to conſider of it. I defired he would 
add that I could not change my mind, if it were proper to ſay ſo much; 
he ſaid it was rather too little: what paſſed at the great council you will 
hear; but as to this, I ſaw Mr. Ruſſel this morning, and found him very 
much out of humour; excuſed fir T. Lee, and would not believe he had 
ſaid ſuch a thing as I told you. I ſaid indeed that had angered me very much, 
but he endeavoured to talk it over, and faid fir R. Hadock was not ac- 
ceptable to them, becauſe they believed lord Nott. had recommended 
him, and they did not like that : I ſaw he ſhifted off the ſigning the com. 
miſſion, by ſaying there was not a compleat board this morning: he began 
again to find difficulties of precedency between Hadock and Aſhby, and 
indeed I never ſaw him out of humour before : there was company by, 
ſo I had no fair opportunity of ſaying more to him; he only preſt the 
naming lord Shrewſbury for a third, as the beſt means to allay all theſe 
things. But as I had not time nor convenience to ſay more to him then, 
I was fain to leave off the diſcourſe at a place I would have ſaid more upon, 
which I had the opportunity of doing this afternoon to lord Marl. who 
came to me about the ſame thing. I told him I was reſolved to fend 
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away this expreſs in hopes of a ſpeedy and poſitive anſwer, and I told him 
why I ſhould be unwilling to name Shrewſbury myſelf. I thought it 
would not be proper for me by any means to name a perſon who had 
quitted juſt upon your going away; though I was perſuaded you would 
truſt him, and had a good opinion of him, yet for me to take upon me 
alone (for we concluded none would be for it but theſe two who are only 
truſted with the ſecret, I mean lord Marl. and Mr. Ruſſel, and lord 
Cham.) for me I ſay now ſo to name him without being aſſured from your- 
ſelf of your approbation, I thought not proper; therefore I deſire you will 
be very poſitive in your anſwer ; for I begin to fear lord Prefident may be 
in the right, that you cannot poſſibly be here ſo ſoon even as yourſelf 
thought; and if not, pray fend an anſwer to this third perſon, and likewiſe 


to the behaviour of the commiſſioners of the ad. I pray God ſend you 


here quickly, for beſides the deſire I have to ſee you for my own ſake, 
(which is not now to be named) I ſee all breaking out into flames. Lord 
Stewart was with me this afternoon from ſir T. Lee to excuſe himſelf to 
me. He ſaid the reaſon was, becauſe he ſaw this was a buſineſs done 
between two or three, a concerted thing, and that made him he could 
not conſent. I told him he himſelf could have aſſured fir T. Lee it was 
your own orders in your letter to me, at which he ſhaked his head; 


I aſkt if he or ſir T. Lee did not believe me; he faid fir T. Lee 


thought he was, that is fir R. Hadock, was impoſed upon the K. I ſaid 
did not believe that was ſo eaſy; I mean, ſaid lord Devonſ. recom- 
mended by perſons who they don't much like. Indeed, my lord, ſaid I, if 
they only diſlike fir R. Hadock, becauſe he is recommended by ſuch as 
they don't approve, it will confirm me in the belief he is a fit man, ſince 


they can make no other objection againſt him: I confeſs, ſaid I, my lord, 


I was very angry at what ſir T. Lee ſaid yeſterday ; but this is to make. 
me more ſo, ſince I ſee *tis not reaſon, but paſſion, makes fir T. Lee 
ſpeak thus : upon which we fell into diſcourſe of the diviſions, which. 
both lamented, and I think we both were angry, though not at one 
another. He complained that people were too much believed thauought 
not to be ſo, and we could not agree. I ſhould never have done, ſhould 


1 fay all I hear upon ſuch matters, but what I have ſaid I think abſo- 


lutely neceſſary for you to know: if I have been too angry I am ſorry 
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for it: I don't believe I am eaſily provoked, but I think I had reaſon 
now, and if I may ſay fo, I do not think people ſhould be humoured to 
this degree. Mr. Ruſſel again deſired the d. of Grafton ſhould not be in; 
and lord Nott, who was one of thoſe who mentioned him before, deſired 
me to let you know he is concerned at it; having ſince been informed how 
unfit he is. One thing more I muſt deſire to know poſitively, which is 
about Kenſington, whether you will go there, ;tho* my chamber is not 
ready. Your own apartment, lord Portland's, Mr. Overkirk's, and lady 
Darby's are done, but mine impoſſible to be uſed, and nobody's lodgings 
elſe ready. The air there is now free from ſmoke, but your cloſet as yet 
ſmells of paint, for which I will aſk pardon when I ſee you. This is the 
true ſtate of your two houſes, but if you will go lye only at Kenſington, 
for I ſuppoſe your buſineſs will keep you here all day, pray let me know. 
You may be ſure I ſhall be very willing to ſuffer any inconvenience for 
your dear company, and with I could aller it all, for I deſerve it, being 
ſomething in fault; tho' I have excuſes which are not lyes. I hope this 
long letter will meet you ſo near, that you may bring your own anſwer ; 
if not, if you love me, either write me a particular anſwer yourſelf, or 
let lord Portland do it for you; for you ſee the neceſſity of it for the 
public; do a little alſo for my private ſatisfaction, who loves you much 
more than my own lite. 


Queen Mary to King William — about Hampton court. 
Whitehall, Ta Jay 5. 1690. 
AST night J received yours from Benit- bridge, by which I find you 
difigued to ſummon Waterford laſt Monday, I beſeech God give 
you good ſucceſs, and ſend you ſafe and quickly home; there was order 
taken yeſterday in councill for the prorogucing the parliament for 3 
weeks. I have been this evening at Kenſington, for tho? I did believe 


you wou'd not be willing to ſtay at Whitchall, yet I confeſs what you 


write me word, makes me in a million of fears, eſpecially ſince I muſt 
need confeſs my fault, that I have not been preſſing enough till it was 
too late. The outſide of the houſe is the fidling work, which takes up 
more time than one can imagine; and while the ſchatolds are up, the 
windows muſt be boarded up, but as ſoon as that is done, your own 
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apartment may be furniſhed; and tho mine cannot poſſibly be ready 
yet awhile, I have found out a way, if you pleaſe, which is, that I may 
make uſe of lord Portland's, and he ly in ſome of the other rooms; we 
may ly in your chamber, and I go throw the councill room down, or 
ets dreſs me there; and as I ſuppoſe your buſineſs will bring you often to 
town, fo I may take ſuch times to ſee company here, and that part of the 
family which can't come there muſt ſtay here; for.'tis no matter What 
inconveniencys any els ſuffers for your dear ſake; and this way | think 
the only one yourſelf will have, will be my lying in your chamber, which 
you know I can make as eaſy to you as may be: our being there will 


certainly foreward the work. I hope this letter will not come to your 


hands, but that you will be upon your way hither before this. My 
greateſt fear is for your,cloſets here; but if you will confider. how much 
looner you come back than one durſt have hoped, you will; forgive me, 
and I can't but be extreme glad to be fo deceived. God in his mercy 


ſend us a happy meeting and a quick one, for which I am much more 


impatient than I can poſſibly * 


Queen Mary to Ring William, md he drvifs on continue about the command of 
the * be is to be in London in a day or two. 


' Whitehall, 1 = mY 1690. 


7 OU will. not wonder den I did not write laſt night, _ TR know 
that at noon I received yours, by Mr. Butler, whoſe face I ſhall 
love to ſee ever hereafter, ſince he has come twice with ſuch good news, 
That he brought yeſterday was ſo welcome to me, that I won't go about 
expreſſing it, ſince *tis impoſſible : but for my misfortune, I have now 
another reaſon to be glad of your coming, and a very ſtrong one, if com- 
pared to any thing but the kindneſs ] have for your dear ſelf, and that is 
the diviſions which, to my thinking, encreaſe here daily, or at leaſt appear 
more and more to me. The buſineſs of the commiſſion is again put off 
by Mr. Ruſſell; for the day before yeſterday. the com. of the ad. were 
again called upon; and, for. any thing [ ſee, can give no good account 
for. their ſlowneſs: they were again deſired to haſten all they could, and 
fir J. Lowther ſaying it was neceſſary Aſhby ſhould have help, gave 
occaſion to aſk why the commiſſion was not ſigned, for which they could: 
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give but ill reaſons; the lords all agreed they ſhould be again ordered to 
do it, and that immediately, which they went away for. Mr. Ruſſel was 
not here, but when he came to the adm. board, he deſired it might be put 
off till an anſwer of a letter he writ to Killigrew could come. Yeſterday 
morning lord Preſident told me of this, before I went to the cabinet 
council, and I ſaw then was very much out of humour, which I ſhall 
reſerve till I ſee you. Mr. Ruſſell himſelf ſpoke to me of it, and ſaid he 
believed I would not find it reaſonable to venture at this time the loſing 
ſuch a man as Killigrew, and ſo gave it a very handſome turn, tho' I 
think he has no mind to Hadock. I told him I was not ſo unreaſonable 
as to find fault with deferring this matter upon that account; but that I 
could not bear with fir T. Lee's way. He went to excuſe him, I ſaid 
that I muſt own to him, that were J in your place, I would not have 
borne his anſwer; but when he had in ſuch a manner refuſed to ſign the 
commiſſion, 1 ſhould have put it into ſuch hands as would have done it. 
Mr. Ruſſell (aid, he hoped I. would not think of doing it now: I told him 
no; he might be ſure in your abſence I would not think of any thing of 
the nature, eſpecially not without your orders for itz and when I told 
Mr. Ruſſell the reaſons fir T. Lee had ſent me, which were, that he had 
nothing ſo much againſt the man as againſt thoſe who recommended him» 
he ſaid indeed that was an ill argument: when the cabinet council did 
meet, this buſineſs was left thus, at Mr. Ruſſel's deſire ; but he himſelf 
and all agreed, that lord Nott. ſhould ſend for fir R. Hadock, and tell him 
he was to go, that he might prepare for it; but ſtill there is ſome diffi- 
culty about the precedency betweeen ſir J. Aſhby and him; for I hear 
that laſt night Mr. Killigrew's anſwer came, who had rather be in his own 
ſtation than one of the three. Thus the matter is, and thus you will find 
it, for ſince you are ſo near coming, I think it will not be proper to do 
any thing that 1s not abſolutely neceſſary, and when you do come, you 
will then be the beſt judge of the whole matter. At my coming from 
the council, I was told of Mr. Butler's being come, who ſoon brought 
me your letter, and tho? I was in hourly expectation, yet being {ure you 
were coming did really tranſport me ſo, that yet I hardly have recovered 
it, and there is ſuch a joy every where, that 'tis not to be expreſt. I went 
laſt night to Kenſington, and will go again by and by: they promiſe me 
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all ſhall be ready by Tueſday next, and this is Wedneſday ; that is the 
night, by Mr., Butler's reckoning, with a fair wind, you may be here, 
tho* I think, by your dear letter, it is poſſible you may come, a day, 
ſooner ; at moſt, if you lye here two nights, the third you may certainly, 


if it pleaſe God, be at Kenſington. . I will do my endeavour that it may 


be ſooner; but one night I reckon you will be, content to lye here. 1 
writ you word in my laſt, how I thought you might ſhift at Kenſington, 
without my chamber, but I have thought ſince to ſet up a bed (which is 
already ordered) in the council chamber, and that I can dreſs me in lord 
Portland's, and uſe his cloſet. M. Neinburg is gone to get ready other 
rooms for him: thus I think we may ſhift for a fortnight, in which time 
I hope my own will be ready; they. promiſe it ſooner. This letter Will, I 
hope, meet you at Cheſter ; it hall ſtay for you there, ſo that if there be 
any thing elſe you would have done, do but let me know it by one word, 
and you ſhall find it ſo, if it be in my power, I have one thing to beg, 
which is, that if it be poſſible, I may come and meet you upon, che road, 
either where you dine, or any where elſe, for I do ſo long to, fee yqu. 
that I am ſure, had you as much mind to ſee your poor wife again, you 
would propoſe it; but do as you pleaſe: I will ſay no more, but that I 
love you ſo much it cannot encreaſe, elſe I am ſure it would. 
| Queen to king William.-—Diſappointed upon his delaying to rrtumn. 
ect k dae n oft Ft : Whitehall, Aug. 2, 1690. 
[JNLESS ! could expreſs the joy 1 had ät the thoughts of- your 
coming, it will be in vain to undertake telling you of the diſap- 
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people here much better pleaſed, than if they muſt furniſh next year for 
the ſame thing again. Upon theſe conſiderations I ought to be ſatisfied, 
and 1 will endeavour as much as may be to ſubmit to the will of God and 
your judgment; but you muſt forgive a poor wife, who loves you fo 
dearly, if I can't do it with dry eyes; yet ſince it has pleaſed God fo 
wonderfully to preſerve you all your life, and fo miraculouſly now, I need 
not doubt but he will {till preſerve you; yet let me beg you not to expoſe 
yourſelf unneceſſarily, that will be too much tempting that Providence 
which I hope will ſtill watch over you. Mr. Ruſſel is gone down to the 
fleet laſt Thurſday to haſten as much as may be all things there, and 
will be back a Monday; when there is a great council appointed. I 
don't doubt but this commiſſion will find many obſtacles; and this 
naming Killigrew among ſuch as don't like him will be called in queſtion, 
as well as the other two; and I ſhall hear again that 'tis a thing agreed 
among two or three. I will not write now n6 more than I uſed to do 
what others can; and indeed 'I am fit for nothing this day; my heart is ſo 
oppreſt I don't Know what to do. I have been at Kenſington for ſome 
hours quiet, - to-morrow being the firſt Sunday of the month; and have 
made uſe of lord Portland's cloſet as I told you in my laſt I would, 
The houſe would have been ready by Tueſday night, and I hope will be 
in better order now; at leaſt it ſhall not be my fault if 'tis not. I ſhall 
be very impatient to hear again from you, till when I ſhall be in 
perpetual pain and trouble, which I think you can't wonder at, knowing 
that you are dearer to me than my © EN 


Queen Mary to king William Y that be has vt of her condult 
with regard to tbe althiraliy.: —People diſcontentel whatever he does. 


Whitehall, Aug. the , 1690. 
LX 8 T night I received yours ar the 3d July, and with great ſatis- 
faction that it was ſo plain; your approving my anger is a great 
eaſe to me, and 1 hope may make things go on the better if it be pol 
ſible; though there are great Pains taken to hinder the perſons named 
either from ſerving at all, or from agreeing, but J hope to little purpoſe. 
They now begin to engage Mr. Citters in the buſineſs, and tell him 
ſtories which will be worth your hearing when you come back; and ſir 
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R. Hadock i is now ſaid to rail At | the Dutch, of Which he has, I think, ö 


cleared himſelf. Poſitive orders, were given lord Pembroke this i morning 
to haye the commiſſion immediately ſigned, but fir T. Lee i is again at 


other ways to oppoſe i it: yet Mr. Ruſſel being come back this night 


from the fleet, to- motrow morning they will haye a full board, and ſo no 
excuſe. Lord Torrington has writ to the officers that they ſhould | make 
an addreſs i in his favour, and takes great pains by letters among them ; 
| but this is a ſecret: as for his trial, the only thing can be done is the 
admiralty's giving a commiſſion, for it, which they have already orders 
for; but that, . as all things elſe with them, goes very flowly; and many 
| diſputes and niceties themſelves find about it: for my part, I muſt con- 
feſs I ſhould think if he were now acquitted, it would | be worſe both i in 


regard of Holland and the buſineſs here, than if the Preparations are 


made, and the going out of the fleet | hinder i it being put in execution for 
a while. 1 ſhould not write you this thought of mine, if I did not find 
ſeveral of my mind, which makes me apt to believe I am not quite 
in the wrong; but that you know better; and you may believe l ſhall 
do as much as lies in my power to follow your directions in that 
and all things whatever, and am never ſo eaſy as when I have them. 
Judge then what a joy it was to me to have your approbation of my 


_ behaviour, and the kind way you expreſs it in, is the only comfort I can 


poſſibly have in your abſence : what other people ſay I ever ſuſpect, but 


when you tell me I have done well, I could be almoſt vain upon it: I 


am ſure I have all the reaſon in the world to praiſe God, who has ſul- 
tained me in things ſo difficult to fleſh and blood, and has given me 
more courage than I could have hoped for: 1 am ſure 'tis fo great a 
mercy that I can never forget i it: we have received many: God ſend us 
grace to value them as we ought; but nothing touches people's hearts 
here enough to make them agree; that would be too much happineſs. 
Lord Nott. will give you an account of all things, and of ſome letters 
which by great luck are fallen into our hands. I have been at Ken- 


ſington this evening, and made it now ſo late that I am very ſleepy, 
and to can't ſay much more: I ſhall only aſſure you that | take all the 
pains I can. Kenſington is ready; that had you come this night as 
I did flatter myſelf you would have done, you could have lain there; 
that is to ſay, in the council chamber, and there 1 fear you mult. he 
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when' you do come, "Which God grant may be ſoon. I muſt needs tell 
you 1 r the ſubject, that when it was firſt known you intended to come 
back, twas then ſaid, What, leave Ireland unconquered, the work un- 
finiſhed ! now upon your not coming, tis wondered whoſe couneil this i is, 
and why leave us thus to ourſelves in our danger? Thus people are 


never ſatisfied; but I muſt not begin upon the ſubject which would take 


up volumes and, as much as I'was prepared, ſurprizes me to a degree 
that is beyond expreſſion. I have ſo many ſeveral things to ſay to 


you if I live to ſee you, that I fear you will never have patience to 


hear half: but you will not wonder if I am ſurprized at things which 
though you are uſed to, are quite new to me. I am very impatient to 
hear again if you are over the Shannon; that paſſage frights me. You 
mult excuſe me telling my fears; ] love you too much to hide them, and 


that makes all dangers ſeem greater it may be than they are. I pray God 


in his mercy keep you, and ſend us a happy meeting here on earth, firſt 
before we meet in heaven. | 


Ir I could take more pains to preſerve your W that which you 


write would make me do it; but that has been ever ſo much my deſire, 


that I can't do more for you, nor love you better. 


Queen Mary zo king Wi Mam. Scotch affairs. — Difficulties in ; England.- — 


Complains of whig party. 


Whitehall, Aug. 3, 1690. 
1 BEGIN to grow extreme impatient to hear from you again, and 
till I do ſhall have little reſt; for the paſſage of the river runs per- 


| petually 1 in my head. God grant 1 may hear good news. As for what 


paſſes here, the commiſſion is at laſt paſt, but 5 four have ſigned it; 


and captain 
Priſtman, which it ſeems makes a board: theſe have always been ready 


to do it, and the other three continue obſtinate. The commiſſion for 


the trial of lord Torrington was alſo preſs'd extremely, and ordered 


yeſterday in council that the commiſſion of the admiralty ſnould make 
one of ſuch officers now in ſervice, though they were not in the fight. 
I was deſired yeſterday to let you know that though Mr. Caſtairs be gone 
to Ireland to preſs you that the parliament in Scotland might fit, yet that 


the inconvenience would be ſo great to have the forfeitures now look'd 
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into at this time, that you are begged to conſider of it. I muſt not name 
the perſon; he deſired me not by letter, but when J ſee you you will 
know all. I have likewiſe been deſired to tell you an imperfect ſtory of 
the ill condition of the treaſury. I deſired it might be ſent you exactly 
from thence, which they promiſe to do. I find people make ſo many new 
difficulties every day in every thing, that 'tis a melancholy buſineſs to 
think of it. God only can cure ſuch matters, and I truſt he will, though 
we don't deſerve it. I will not trouble you with a longer letter at preſents 
God give you quick ſucceſs, and a ſpeedy return, are my conſtant 
prayers with due ſubmiſſion, I am unreaſonable upon this ſubject, lov- 
ing you too well to be at any eaſe till I hear again from you. 


As I had finiſhed this, lord Nott. and lord Marl. comes to tell me of 
-a project they have, which I think lord Marl. is to write to you; for 
which reaſon an expreſs is ſent. And that gives me the liberty of telling 
you *tis fir Wm. Lockhart who begs you to conſider the matter concerning 
Scotland, He ſays he muſt ever ſpeak what he thinks moſt for your 
ſervice, and has ſpoke with lord Preſident about it, who is to write to 
you of it; but fir Wm. hopes he ſhall never be known in the matter, 
becauſe of lord Melvill, Mr. Hampden is the perſon who tells ſuch ſad 
ſtories of the treaſury, which I fear will prove but too true, We have 
had to-day a great diſpute about the parliament, whether you ſhould not 
call a new one or no. They would have me do it, but that I think im- 


proper for me. I think I writ you word of this before, that lord Mon- 


mouth preſt me much in it, and offered, as I am confident you have 


heard from me, a loan of 200,000 upon that condition,. and *tis certain 
that party have done all they could to hinder any money at all coming 
in; and lord Preſident is of opinion they will leave nothing untryed, but 
he thinks it will not have the effect they ſeem to deſire, but that the ſame 
perſons will go near to be choſe again. I find J am like to hear a great 
deal of this matter; but I have your abſence to anſwer it with; I wiſh I 
hid not that any longer, but that you were here to do it for yourſelf. 
This is meer ſelf-intereſt, longing of all things in the world to ſee you 


here again, 
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Queen Mary to King William. — Her anxiety about bis paſſiny the Shannon, 


Whitehall, Aug. *3, 1690. 

I HAVE had no letter from you ſince that of the 31ſt, from Chapel- 

ford; what I ſuffer by it you cannot imagine, I don't ſay this by way 
of complaint, for I do believe you write as often as *tis convenient or 
neceſſary, but yet I can't help being extreamly deſirous of hearing again 
from you. This paſſage of the river runs much in my mind, and gives 
me no quiet night nor day; I have a million of fears, which are cauſed by 
that whichyou can't be angry at, and if I were leſs ſenſible I ſhould hate my- 
ſelf, though 1 wiſh Iwere not ſo. fear full, and yet one can hardly go without 
t'other; but 'tis not reaſonable I ſhould torment you with any of this. 
Lord Stuart deſires me to let you know he has had a letter from M et 
Mad. de Grammon, about her brother Mr. Hamilton; they deſire ear- 
neſtly he may be exchanged-for lord Montjoy. I told lord Devonſ. that 


I knew nothing of this Mr. Ham. faults (which I ſee he is very appre- 


henſive the parliament will take into conſideration, if he be not out of 
their power) but that upon his earneſt deſire -I would let you know it. 
I would have had him write it you himſelf, but he begs me to do it. As- 
for lord Montjoy, I hope you will conſider if any thing can be done for 
him. I can never forget that I promiſe his ſon's wife to ſpeak to you, 
and ſhe really died of grief, which makes me pity her caſe; his family is 
in a miſerable way, and I am daily ſolicited from his eldeſt daughter about 
him : if you would let lord Portland give me ſome anſwer to this, I ſhould 
be very glad, for I can't wonder at people's deſiring to know ſome anſwer, 
though I am tormented myſelf, The buſineſs of the commiſſion for lord 
Torrington's tryal ſticks ſtill at the admiralty, who are appointed monday 
morning to meet the civilians at council. I have ſtaid till I am ready to 
go to bed, and now can put off ſealing my letter no longer. I pray God 
give me patience and ſubmiſſion ; I want the firſt exceedingly, but I hope 
all is well, eſpecially your dear ſelf, who I love much better than life. 


Queen Mary to King William. —Whigs want a new parkament. 
| Whitehall, Aug. +3, 1690. 
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OU cannot imagine the miſerable condition I was in laſt night; I 
think had not your letter come as it did, I ſhould have fallen ſick 


with fear for your dear perſon; but all that trouble made your news of 


h 


the French having left Limmerick the more welcome, I will not ſay your 
letter, for thoſe are ever ſo. I am ture this news affords new reaſon of 
praiſing God, fince L hope it will prevent any more hghting. You ſpeak 
of your coming back now in a way which makes me hope not only that 
it will be quickly, but that you come willingly, and that is a double joy 
to me, for before I confeſs, I was afraid to have ſeen you diſſatisfied when 
you were here, and that would Rave been very unpleaſant ; but now 1 
hope in God to ſee you ſoon, and fee you as well pleaſed as this place 
will ſuffer you to be, for I fancy you will find people really worſe and worſe. 
Lord Stuart was with me this afternoon, with whom I had a long conver- 
ſation, which will be worth your knowing when you come; but he has 
made me promiſe to write you word now ſome part of it, which is, that 
he begs you to conſider if you will not have a new parliament, for this 
he is ſure will do no good; this he ſays is his opinion. I ſee it is a thing 
they are mightily ſet upon. Lord Preſident methinks has very good ar- 
guments to try this firſt, but of all this you will judge beſt when you 
come. I can't imagine how it comes to paſs that you have not received 
my letter of the 26th of July ; I am ſure I writ, and that you will have 
had it by this time, or elſe there muſt be ſome careleſsneſs in it which muſt 
be lookt after. I have had this evening lord Anandale who is to tell all, 
and then I am to procure a pardon from you, but I think I ſhall not be 
ſo eaſily deceived by him, as | fear lord Melvill has been by fir James 
Montgomery ; but theſe are things to talk of when you come back, 
which I pray God may be very ſoon. Tis the greateſt joy in the world 
to hear you are ſo well. I pray God continue it. I hope this will meet 
you upon your way back, ſo it goes by an expreſs that it may not miſs 
| you. I can't expreſs my impatience to ſee you; there is nothing greater 
but that which it proceeds from, which will not end but with my life. 


I nave ſeen Mr. Hop, and Mr. Olderſon, but have time to ſay no 


more. 
You will have an account of the buſineſs of the admiralty from lord 


Nott. 
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Queen Mary to King William, —Diſputes begin in council about naval 
promotions. 

Whitehall, Aug. the 35, 1690. 
HOUGH I have nothing to ſay to you worth writing, yet I cannot 
let any expreſs go without doing it; and Mr. Hop, it ſeems, believes 
this buſineſs of the Sweediſh ſhip too conſiderable to ſtay but till to-mor- 
row. The commiſſioners of the admiralty have reſolved to come to me 
to morrow, with ſome names for flags: Mr. Ruſſell recommends Churchill 
and Ellmor, becauſe he ſays nothing has been done for them, tho? they 


both were truſted when you came over, and have been ever very true to 


your intereſt; but I think, if it be poſſible, to let them alone till you 
come, though Mr. Ruſſel ſeems to think it cannot be delayed; I ſhall 
hear (if it muſt be ſo) what the other commiſſioners think, and do as 
well as I can. I have been this day at Kenſington, which looks really 
very well, at leaſt to a poor body like me, who have been ſo long con- 
demned to this place, and ſee nothing but water or wall. 


IT nave received a letter from lord Durſley, who I ſuppoſe will write 
of the ſame thing to yourſelf, and therefore I ſhall not do it. I am very 
impatient for another letter, hoping that will bring me the news of your 
coming back; *tis impoſſible to believe how impatient I am for that, nor 
how much I love you, which will not end but with my life. 


Queen Mary to King William. 
WY Whitehall, Aug. the 4, 1690. 
ONLY write for faſhion ſake, for I really have nothing in the world 
to ſay, yet I am reſolved never to miſs an opportunity of doing it 
while 1 live. To-morrow I am to go to the great council, where my lord 
mayor and aldermen are to come to be thanked for their two regiments, 
and releaſed of them; when that is over I go, if it pleaſe God, to 
Hampton court, which I fear will not be much advanced. It has been 
ſuch a ſtorm of wind and rain this whole day, that I thankt God with all 
my heart you could not be near the ſea, I hope the ill weather will ſpend 
itlelf now, that when you do come you may have a quick paſſage. 1 
have ſeen Mr. Zuleſtein to-day, who is ſo tanned he frights me. I was 
heartily glad to ſee him, believing you would not have ſent him here, but 
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that you reſolved ſoon to follow. Adieu; continue to love me and I ſhall 
be happy, and *tis the only thing can make me lo. 


Queen Mary to King William. Lord Annandale's confeſten. 
Whitehall, Aug. 2* 


8. . 
IIIS time I write with a better heart than the laſt, becauſe it 
gocs by an expreſs, which muſt find you out, which it may be 

the common poſt may not ſo well do; there was then nothing to 

write: this time I have a paper to ſend you, which lord Nott. is to 
copy, which is what lord Annandale has made fir Wm. Lochart write, 
becauſe he was not willing it ſhould be ſeen under his own hand. | 
think I write you word, or ſhou'd have done, that he ſent by his wife 
to. fir Wm. he wou'd ſurrender himſelf, if he might be fure not to be 
made an evidence of; upon which fir Wm. drew up conditions, that he 
ſhou'd tell all, and then he ſhould be made no evidence, and has my 
word to get your pardon. I think I write you this before, but to be 
ſhort, he is come in, and I have ſpoke twice with him ; the ſecond time 
was laſt night, when he gave me that paper, and ſeems to be in earneſt : 
he told me, that after the time the papers were burnt, wherewith this 
ends, ſir J. Montgomery propoſed ſending a ſecond meſſage by the ſame 

Simſon, but he rejected it as much as he durſt, but was afraid to tell him 

plainly he wou'd not; fo having a mind to get out of this, he pretended 

buſineſs at his own houſe in the country; but his coldneſs made fir J. 

Montgomery the warmer in it, and aſſure him he would ſpeiſd his life 

and fortune in that intereſt : thus they parted, and he knew no more till 

lord Breadalbine came to ſee lord Annandale, in his way to Cheſter, 
where he went to meet you; he told him fir James had certainly ſent an- 
other meſſage, but that he was not engaged in it, and believed no- 
body was beſides, but lord Arran, tho' he cou'd not be poſitive if lord 

Roſs were not likewiſe in: this he told me laſt night, and deſires to be 

aſkit more queſtions, not know ing but that he might yet remember more 

than at preſenr he can think of: thus he ſeems to deal fincerely ; but to 

ſay the truth, I think one does not kn]. what to believe, but this I am 

certain of, that lord Roſſe did not kcep his word with me, much leſs has 

fir J. Montgomery with lord Melvill, for he has been in town ever ſince 
PART II. > I 
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this day was ſevenight, and I have heard nothing of him, which is a plaine 
breach of the conditions. I hope in God I ſhall ſoon hear from you, *tis 
a long while ſince I have; | but I am not ſo uneaſie as I was laſt time, yet 
enough to wiſh extremely for a letter. D'lone is to ſend lord Portland, 
by this poſt, a copy of a letter from Mr. Prieſtman, in which you will 
ſee what need you have of that divine protection, which has hitherto ſo 
watched over you, and which only can make me eaſy for your dear ſake. 
The ſame God who has hitherto ſo preſerved you, will, I hope, continue, 
and grant us a happy meeting here, and a bleſſed one hereafter. Fare- 
well; *tis too late for me to ſay any more, but that I am ever and intirely 
yours, and ſhall be ſo till death. | 


Queen Mary to King William. —Contraſt between the ſentiments of the Dutch 
and Engliſh with regard to them, 


Whitehall, Aug. the 33th, 1690. 

PLAST night, when it was juſt a week ſince I had heard from you, I 

received yours of the 53th, after I was a-bed: I was extreamly glad 
to find by it you had paſt the Shanon, but cannot be without fears, 
ſince the enemys have till an army together, which, tho' it has once 
more run away from you, may yet grow deſperate, for ought J know, 
and fight at laſt: theſe are things I can't help fearing, and as long as I 
have theſe fears, you may believe I can't be eaſy; yet I muſt look over 
them, if it be poſſible, and force myſelf to talk, or preſently every body 
thinks all loſt, This is no ſmall part of my penance ; but all muſt be 
endured as long as it pleaſes God, and I have {till abundant cauſe to praiſe 
him who has given you this new advantage. I pray God continue to 
bleſs you, and make us all as thankfull as we ought ; but I muſt own 
the thoughts of your ſtaying longer is very uneaſy to me. God give me 
patience, I hope you will be fo kind to write oftener; while you are 
away, it is really the only comfort this world affords, and if you knew 
what a joy it is to receive ſo kind a one as your laſt, you wou'd by that, 
better than any thing elſe, be able to judge of mine for you, and the 


belief that what you ſay upon that ſubject is true, is able to make me 


bear any thing. When I writ laſt I was extream ſleepy, and ſo full of 
my Scotch bulineſs, that I really forgot Mr. Harbord ; he wrote to fir 
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R. Southwell, as he told me, but he has a great deal to ſay : he pleaſed 
me extremely to hear how much people love me there; when I think of 
that, and ſee what folk do here, it grieves me too much, for Holland 
has really ſpoiled me in being ſo kind to me; that they are ſo to you ' tis 
no wonder, I wiſh to God it was the ſame here; but I aſk your pardon 
for this, if I once begin upon this ſubje&, I can never have done to put 
it out of my head. I muſt put you once more in mind of the cuſtos 
rotulorum tor lord Fitzharding, he thinks his honor depends much upon 
it, having been ſo long in his family. I did once tell you, that he did 
not deſire to be lord lieutenant, but now ſome gentlemen there in the 
country have wrote to him about it, which makes him deſire to be it; 
if you think it for your ſervice, I ſuppoſe you will do nothing in it till 
your return, tis only that you may remember it, and not be engaged 
before he ſpeaks. Lord Marl. is alſo very earneſt with me to write to 
you what has been done to-day, and the commiſſioners of the admiralty 
have been here in a body, at the cabinet councill, to name 4 perſons, 
out of which they deſired me to chuſe two flags. Lord Marl. deſired 
me to name em to you in order, which is Churchill, Elmore, 
Wheeler, and Mitchell; he ſays lord Preſident may write to you about 
one Carter, and 'tis like enough he will, for he tells me he is much an 
older officer, and vill quit if theſe come over his head, and ſays all goes 
by partiality and faction, as indeed I think it's but too plain in other 
things, how it is in this you will be beſt able to judge. I writ you word 
before what Mr. Ruſſel ſaid of the two firſt ; you will do in it as you 
pleaſe, for I told the commiſſioners my ſelf, that I hoped you wou'd be 
here ſo ſoon, that I did not ſee why this matter ſhou'd not ſtay for your 
coming, and ſo 1 reſolve to leave it, if it's poſſible, but cou'd not refuſe 
my hs Marl. nor indeed myſelf, the writing you the matter as it is, tho? 
he expects I ſhould write in his favour, which tho' J would not promiſe, 
yet I did make him a fort of compliment, after my faſhion. I need not 
repeat either how much I love you, nor how impatient J am to ſee you, 
you are kind enough to be perſwaded of both, and I ſhall make it my 
endeavour, while I live, never to give you cauſe to change your opinion 
of me, no more than I ſhall wy kindneſs for you, which is much above 


imagination. 
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Queen Mary to King Milliam on the report of the loſs of bis artillery 
at Limerick. | 

Whitehall, Aug. the 3: ſt, 1690. 

HIS is only to let you know that I have received your duplicate of 
the 14th, which came by Waterford, and got hither lat night by 

9 © clock. There was no time loft in obeying your orders, but I have 
ſeveral remarks to make another time. Sir R. Southwel's letter ſpeaks of 
a misfortune to the artillery, which he refers to your letter, that is coming 
by Dublin; I cannot imagine the reaſon *tis not come yet, nor can I help 
being very impatient for it. The meſſenger tells an imperfect ſtory, 
which makes a great noiſe in the town, and does not leſſen the deſire of 
knowing the truth ; beſides, *tis ſuch a comfort to hear from you, that I 
can't be blamed for wiſhing it. This is all I will fay to-night; for ſhould 
I begin to tell my fears, that you will not be back ſo foon as I could 


' wiſh, I ſhould trouble you, and write myſelf aſleep, it being late. You 


know my heart, I need ſay nothing of that, *tis fo entirely yours. 


Queen Mary to king William upon his raiſing the fiege of Limerick. — Great 
beats about naval promotions. Oppoſition io lord Mariboroug ls expedition 
to Ming ſale. | | 

5 Sept. 1, 
Whitehall, 1 1690. 
Is day at noon I received yours, which came by the way of 
Dublin, and am forry to ſee the meſſenger's news confirmed; but it 
has pleaſed God to bleſs you with ſuck a continued ſucceſs all this while, 
that it is, may be, neceſſary to have ſome little croſs, I hope in God this 
will not prove a great one to the main buſineſs, tho? *tis a terrible thought 
to me, that your coming is put off again for ſo long time; I think it ſo, 

I'm ſure, and have great reaſon every manner of way. I will ſay nothing 

of what my poore heart ſuffers, but mult tell you, that I am now in great 

pain about the naming the flags. Mr. Ruſſel came to me laſt night, and 
laid it would now be abſolutely neceſſary ; when I inſiſted upon ſtaying 
till I heard from you, he defired to know if I had any particular reaſon; 

I told him plainly, that ſince I could not pretend to know myſelf who. 

were the fitteſt, it troubled me to ſee all were not of a mind; that I was 
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told by ſeveral perſons, that there wete ancient officers in the fleet, who 
had now behaved themſelvcs very well this laſt time, and would certainly 
quit if theſe were preferred; ſo that he could not blame me if I deſired, 
in this difficulty, to ſtay for your anſwer, to whom I had wrote: to this 
he anſwered in more paſſion than ever I ſaw him, that Carter and Davis, 
which he knew lord Preſident and lord Nott, would ſpeak for, were two 
pitiful fellows, and very mean ſcamen; that next ſummer he would not 
command the fleet if they ſhould have flags. After a long diſpute about 
this matter, I have put him off till the laſt moment comes, when they are 
to ſail; he ſays, then he muſt ſpeak of it to the comm. and hear who will 
ſpeak againſt it, by which I may judge. I fee lord Marl. heart is very 
much {et upon this matter, and Mr. Ruſſell, as you may ſee by what I 
write, on tother ſide. Lord Preſident ſays, if Churchill have a flag, he 
will be called the flag by favour, as his brother is called the general of 
favour: he ſays abſolutely this Carter will quit, and commends him 
highly; but I muſt tell you another thing, which is, that he is mightily 
diſſatisfied with the bufineſs of Kinſale. 1 fee he does not cppole it, for 
he ſays *tis your order, and therefore muſt be obeyed; but I find he 
raiſes many difficulties to me; what he does to others I can't tell, but» 
among other things, he endeavours to fright me by the danger there is 
of being ſo expoſcd, when the fleet and 5000 men are gone, which he 
reckons all the force; tells how eaſy it will be then for the French to 
come only with tranſport ſhips, and do what they will, but with all this, 
is very deſirous to forward all things. You will have an account from 
jord Nott. what has been done this day and yeſterday. I know you will 
pity me, and I hope will believe that if your letter had been leſs kind, I 
don't know what would become of me, *tis that only makes me bear all 
that now ſo torments me, and I give God thanks every day for your kind-_ 
neſs ; *tis ſuch a ſatisfaction to me to find you are ſatisfyed with me, that 
cannot expreſs it; and I do ſo flatter myſelf with the hopes of being 
once more happy with you, that that thought alone, in this world, makes 
me bear all with patience. I pray God preſerve you from the dangers | 
hear you expoſe yourſelf daily to, which puts me in continual pain, A 
battle, I fancy, is ſoon over; but the perpetual ſhooting you are now in 
is an intolerable thing to think on; for God's ſake take care of yourſelſ; 
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you owe it to your own and this country, and to all in general. IT muſt 
not name myſclf where church and ſtate are equally concerned, yet I muſt 
needs ſay, you owe a little care for my ſake, who, I am ſure, loves you 
more than you can do me; and the little care you take of your dear 
perſon J take to be a ſign of it: but I muſt ſtill love you more than life. 


len Mary to king William.—State of her own mind.—Oppofition to lord 
Marlborough's expedition to King ſale. — Her diſlike of a ST ORE” 


Whitehall, — It . 2 1650. 


ESTERDAY I was very much diſappointed when heed Nott. 
brought me a letter from you, to find it was only the duplicate to a 
former which brought your orders to lord Marl. So that I have now 
received three of yours of one date; you may be ſure they are all ex- 
tremely welcome, but I confeſs that which came yeſterday would have 


been more fo, had it been of a freſher date. I have been juſt now writing 


to your aunt, the princeſs of Naſſau, in anſwer to one which ſhe wrote, 
to let me know of her daughter being to marry the prince of Saxen- 
ſchnach. I believe you will be glad for your couſin's ſake, that ſhe will 
be diſpoſed of before her mother dies; and I ever heard it at the Hague 
that this young man was good-natured, which will make him uſe her 
well, though ſhe is ſo much older; and for his good fortune, ſhe has 
enough I believe, to govern him more gently than another couſin of 
yours does her ſpouſe. I can't help laughing at this wedding, though 
my poor heart is ready to break every time I think in what perpetual 
danger you are; I am in greater fears than can be imagined by any who 
loves leſs than myſelf. I count the hours and the moments, and have 
only reaſon enough left to think, as long as I have no letters all is well. 
believe, by what you write, that you got your cannon Friday at fartheſt, 
and then Saturday I fuppoſe you began to make ule of them; judge then 
what cruel thoughts they are to me to think what you may be expoſed 


| ro all this while. I never do any thing without thinking now, it may be, 


you are in the greateſt dangers, and yet I muſt ſee company upon my 
ſett days: I mult play twice a week; nay, I muſt laugh and talk, tho? 
never ſo much againſt my will: I believe I diſſemble very ill to thoſe 
who know me, at leaſt *tis a great conſtraint to myſelf, yet I muſt endure 
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it: all my motions are ſo watch'd, and all I do fo obſerved, that if I eat 
leſs, or fpeak leſs, or look more grave, all is loſt in the opinion of the 


world; ſo that I have this miſery added to that of your abſence and my 


fears for your dear perſon, that I muſt grin when my heart is ready to 
break, and talk when my heart is ſo oppreſs'd I can ſcarce breathe. In 
this I don't know what I ſhould do, were it not for the grace of God which 
ſupports me: I am ſure I have great reaſon to praiſe the Lord while I 
live for this great mercy, that I don't ſink under this affliction ; nay, 
that I keep my health; for I can neither ſleep nor eat. I go to Ken- 


ſington as often as I can for air, but then I can never be quite alone 


neither can I complain, that would be ſome eaſe; but I have nobody 
whoſe humour and circumſtances agrees with mine enough to ſpeak my 


mind freely to: beſides, I muſt hear of buſineſs, which being a thing I 
am ſo new in, and ſo unfit for, does but break my brains the more, and 


not eaſe my heart. I ſee I have inſenſibly made my letter too long upon 
my own ſelf, but I am confident you love enough to bear with it for 


once: I don't remember that I have been guilty of the like fault before, 


ſince you went; and that is now three months, for which time of almoſt 
perpetual fear and trouble, this is but a ſhort account, and fo I hope may 


paſs : *tis ſome eaſe to me to write my pain, and ”tis a great ſatisfaction 


to believe you will pity me, it will be yet more when I hear it from your- 
felf in a letter, as I am ſure you mult if it were but out of common good 
nature; how much more then out of kindneſs, if you love me as well as: 
you make me believe, and as I endeavour to deſerve a little by that ſin- 


cere and laſting kindneſs I have for you: but by making excules I do 
but take up more of your time, and. therefore muſt tell you that this. 
morning lord Marl. went away; as little reaſon as I have to care for his 


wife, yet I muſt pity her condition, having lain in but eight days; and 
I have great compaſſion for wives when their huſbands go to fight. 
There has been a great debate this morning in the cabinet council, whether 
the commiſſioners of the admiralty ſhould be truſted with the ſecret. 
Mr. Ruſſel thought it was no matter if the whole town knew it; lord 
preſident thought the whole ſucceſs depends upon it being a ſecret, and 
would not have the commiſſioners of the admiralty told it by no means: 


moſt were of his opinion, eſpecially lord Monmouth; but *tis too tedious 


to write more of this: you will have an exact account from lord Note. of 
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all that has been done beſides to-day, If the wind continues fair, T hope 
this buſineſs will ſucceed ; though I find if it do not, thoſe who have 
adviſed it will have an ill time, all except lord Nott. being very much 
againſt it: ord preſident only complying becauſe it is your order; but 
not liking it, and wondering England ſhould be ſo expoſed, thinking it 
too great a hazard. There would be no end ſhould I tell you all I 
hear upon this ſubject, but I thank God I am not afraid, nor do I 
doubt of the thing, ſince *tis by your order. I pray God the weather 
does not change with you as it does here; it has rained all laſt night and 
this day, and looks as if it were ſet in for it. Every thing frights me 


now, but were I once more ſo happy as to ſee you here, I fancy 1 ſhould 
fear nothing. I have always forgot to tell you that in the Utrecht 


courant they have printed a letter of yours to the States, in which you 
promile to be ſoon with them; I can't tell you how many ill hours 
I have had about that in the midſt of all my joy; when I thought 
you were coming home, 1t troubled me to think you would go over 
and fight again there. And now I am upon this, I muit tell you, that 
Mr. Johnſon writes that Mr. Danckleman has writ the Elector word, 
that you received the news very coldly that he was come to the army, 
which they ſay vext him: I have writ to him, *tis already ſome 
time ago, in anſwer to a letter I had from him, which I with you 
had ſeen; it was full of ſo many extraordinary things, but ſo like 
him. I have had a preſent from him of an amber cabinet, which I 
think is not neceſfary to write, Now my letter 1s already fo long, but 
*tis as if I were bewitched to-night, I can't end for my life; but will 
force myſelf now, beleeching God to bleſs you and keep you from all 
dangers whatſoever; and ſend us a happy meeting again here upon 
carth, and at laſt a joyfull and bleſſed one in heaven in his good time. 
Farewell; do but continue to love me, and forgive the taking up ſo 
much of your time to your poor wife, who deſerves more pity than ever 
any creature did, and who loves you a great deal too much for her own 
caſe, though it can't be more than you deſerve. 
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Queen Mary to King William, upon his returning from Ireland == Her diſlike 
of the queen dowager. 


Whitehall, Sept. the *}th, 1690. 
ORD Wincheſter is deſirous to go meet you, which you may believe 
I will never hinder any one. Whether I ought to ſend him out of 
form ſake I can't tell, but it may paſs for what it ought to the world, and 
to your dear ſelf at leaſt I ſuppoſe it is indifferent. Nothing can expreſs 
the impatience I have to ſee you, nor my joy to think it is ſo near; I have 
not ſleept all this night for it, though I had but five hours ſleep the night 
before, for a reaſon I ſhall tell you. I am now going to Kenſington to 
put things in order there, and intend to dine there to-morrow, and expect 
to hear when I ſhall ſett out to meet you. I had a compliment laſt night 
from Q. Dowager, who came to town a friday; ſheſent it I believe with the 
better heart becauſe Limmericke is not taken : for my part I don't think 
of that or any thing elſe but you; God ſend you a good) journey home» 
and make me thankfull as I ought for all his mercies. 


One of lord Darmouth's memorandums on biſhop Burnet's hiſtory, Vol, II. 
p. 134.—Anecdotes of Queen Mary. 


HE duke of Leeds told me, that King William, before he went 
abroad, told him, that he muſt be very cautious of ſaying any thing 
before the queen, that looked like a diſreſpect to her father, which ſhe 
never forgave any body: and the marquis of Halifax in particular had 
loſt all manner of credit with her for ſome unſeaſonable jeſts he had made 
upon this ſubject. That he, the duke, might depend upon what ſhe ſaid 
to him to be ſtriftly true, though ſhe would not always tell the whole 
truth; and that he muſt not take it for granted that ſhe was of his opi- 
nion every time ſhe did not think fit to contradict him. The earl of 


Nottingham, who was much in her confidence, told me, he was very ſure if 


ſhe had outlived her huſband, ſhe would have done her utmoſt to have 
reſtored her father; but under ſuch reſtrictions, as ſhould have prevented 
his ever making any attempts upon the religion or libertys of his country. 
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In lord Hardwicke's manuſcript of the memoirs of Bing lord Torring- 


ton, there is the following account of lord Torrington's motions before 
the battle off Beachy head. 


M De Tourville was joined at Breſt, by the count of Chateau Renaud, 

who, in coming through the ſtreights, had miſſed Killigrew's ſqua- 
dron, that was looking out for him, with a great fleet conſiſting of the 
largeſt and beſt of the French ſhips. M. de Tourville ſailed from Breſt, 
and coming into the channel, hovered on the Engliſh coaſt, expecting the 
effects of the deſigned conſpiracy which was to break out about this 
time. The Engliſh and Dutch had not been long rendezvouſed at St. 
Helen's, when the lord Torrington received advice of the French fleet 
appearing on the back of the Iſle of Wight, which ſurprized him, as not 
believing them forward enough to be out ſo ſoon; and therefore had ſent 
no ſcouts to the weſtward to obſerve their motions. Upon this he imme- 


diately got under fail, and was joined the next day by admiral Evertſen, 


and ſeveral Dutch ſhips with him. When he made the French fleet, they 
were to leeward of him, and drawing into a line of battle, bore down upon 
them; but a thick fog coming on, the Engliſh and Dutch anchored, till 
it Cleared up, when he ſaw the French fleet again, conſiſting in all of 
1c0 fail. The lord Torrington then made the fignal for the blue ſquadron 
to lead the van towards them, but when he was come within 4 leagues of 
them, it growing night, he brought to, and both fleets anchared. 


Is a council of war lord Torrington held upon this occaſion, it was the 
general opinion they were too weak to engage the enemy, the ſentiments 
of which he ſent up by expreſs to the queen. In the mean time both 
flects, in ſight of one another, weighed and drew into a line, but it prov- 
ing little wind, they anchored again ; but in the evening lord Torrington 
tood up tne channel, and the French fleet was not in ſight all the next 


day; and the day after, he came off of Beachy Head, where he kept ſome- 
times under ſail, and ſometimes at anchor. 


Wulst the twofleets kept thus in fight of each other, the court was very, 
uneaſy that the enemy ſhould be on the coaſt while ſuch a conſiderable 
feet was at fea, therefore poſitive orders were ſent to lord Torrington, 
not. to let the French fleet go away unfought, which order he received 
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the evening of the 29th of June, and immediately communicated them 
to the council of war, who were of opinion, that ſince he had ſuch poſi- 
tive orders to fight the enemy, it ſhould not be delayed while they had 
the wind of them; and that it would be beſt, when they attacked them, 
to go cloſe up to them ; the admiral of the Dutch joining with them in the 
lame opinion. So that lord Torrington got under fail the ſame evening 
being three leagues off of Beachy Head.” 


In the ſame manulcript there is the following account of the French 
motions after the battle. 


40 THE French continued their purſuit for four days, which had they 

not done in formal line of battle, but every. beſt ſailor left to act, at 
leaſt all the diſabled ſhips of the fleet had been taken by them; but 
through this failure, and by not oblerving, or not being well acquainted 
with our tides, which the Engliſh fleet made ſuch advantages of, that 
when they got off of Dover, the French, though in ſight, were ſo far 
behind, that they deſiſted following it any further, as not thinking it 
adviſcable to go after them, on the back of the Goodwin, and in amongſt 
the ſands towards the Thames, where the Engliſh fleet was retireing, 
and came to an anchor at the Nore in great confuſion, and expecting 
that the French might attack them. All the buoys were taken up, and 
other neceſſary diſpoſitions made, as ſoon as they got there.“ 


In the ſame manuſcript there is the following account of lord Torrington's 
trial. 


1 T was by a court martial held at Sheerneſs, on the joth of December, 

in which he was unanimouſly acquitted, though it was thought by 
ſome it ſhould have been the houſe of lords, as being a peer. It is ſup- 
poſed this was chiefly done as ſome ſatisfaction to the Dutch, who had 
much ſuffered in the battle. The only blame to be laid on lord Torring- 
ton, © was his ſtanding to the ſouthward at the beginning of the engage- 
« ment, and by not going nigher to the French with the reſt of the fleet, 
as he had admoniſhed all the other commanders to do, at the council 
of war held before the battle; yet though his ſquadron, which was the 
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es ſtrongeſt, had behaved as the reſt did, it is unreaſonable to think he 
« could have obtained any victory over the French, whole ſtrength was 
« {o much ſuperior both in the number and quality of their ſhips, the 
% enemy being 70 odd fail, and the Engliſh and Dutch only 50.” The 
Dutch admiral, who went very nigh the enemy, and behaved himſelf 
very bravely, committed likewiſe a miſtake, by not going to the headmoſt 
ſhips of the enemys line, which had prevented their ſtretching ahead and 
tacking on him, which gave occaſion to the ill conſequences that followed. 
As thele were the miſtakes of the confederates during the battle, ſo was 
not the French without theirs after it z for had they anchored at firſt, as 
the Engliſh did, they had not been ſo much to the weſtward of them, or 
had they weighed ſo early as them, it is thought the whole fleet might 
have been endangered, they being near twice as ſtrong, after that of the 
Dutch was diſabled. But the Engliſh gained ſo much on them, that 
they thought it in vain to purſue them further, and thereby loſt the advan- 
tage of a victory they might have obtained, 


Tae loſs of this battle, and the apprehenſions of a deſcent, and ſeveral 
riſings in the country, occaſioned a great conſternation in the people. 
But from the queen's wiſe adminiſtration, and application to buſineſs 
during the king's abſence, joined to her conſtancy of mind, prevented all 
their fears of danger: and the victory gained by the king at the battle 
of the Boyne, which happened on the very next day after that of Beachy, 
put a ſudden and effectual ſtop to all the deſigns of the diſcontented 


party.“ 


N « Anke Lord Shrewſbury to lord Caermathen,—Offers to take the command of the 
Re fleet upon the defeat off Beachy Head. 


My Lord, Southborrow, July the 12th, go. 
HIS place, as much as I can ſee yet of it, has as much the air of 
real ſolitude, as the moſt romantic grove you ever read of; whether 

it be my lord Torrington or Mr. Tourville's fault is not yet decided, but 
yeſterday we met ſo many Dutch ſeamen upon the road, that that ſubject 
fills me with compaſſion, but at the ſame time leads me to what I fat 
down with intention to write upon, which I defire you will keep to your- 
ſelf, unleſs you fee a fit opportunity, and withal that you think my pro- 
poſal neither too vain nor too fooliſh, 2 
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Ir I do not very much miſtake Mr. Ruſſel's inclinations, I think he is 
not very tond nor ambitious of undertaking this expedition at ſea, not 
being, I believe, confident enough of his own experience to deſire the 
command alone, nor yet willing to undergo ſo much trouble and danger 
as ſuch a buſineſs requires, when he is only to ſhare the honour with 
other commiſſioners. If he does not go, I conclude no other ſingle man 
will be truſted with the fleet, there being objections againſt every body 
can be named, either for want of ſkill, or ſecurity of their inclinations 
to the government. If the fleet be commanded by commiſſioners, I ima- 
gine there will be appointed one man of quality and two ſeamen. If my 
lord Pembroke deſires it, nobody can diſpute what is ſo much his due; 
but by ſeveral people I have ſpoken with, there appears too great a back- 
wardneſs in every body to undertake the regaining this loſt game, that I 
doubt whether any will offer themſelves who are fit to be accepted : it is 
only in this caſe, and no other, that I think myſelf obliged to let you 
know, that if there ſhould any ſuch great want be, as that I could be 
ſerviceable (which is hardly credible) I would venture myſelf with all 
the readineſs imaginable, and promiſe you, that as I ſhould be able to do 
little good, I would do as little hurt, which is all can be expected from 
the beſt you can ſend, if joined with two able mettled ſeamen, which I 
am fure are the only people can recover this diſgrace. 


I canxoT help being ſo ridiculous as to be mightily piqued at the affront 
the nation has ſuffered, and think it ſo much concerns the intereſt as 
well as reputation of every man that calls himſelf an Engliſhman, not 
to ſuffer this domineering fleet to go home without a revenge, and call 
themſelves ever after ſovereigns of the ſea, that I am very follicitous to 
hear good men are named for this command, that it might be ſome- 
body's buſineſs who is ſufficiently concerned in the ſucceſs, to ſee this 
fleet equipped with diligence and care, This long letter is writ contrary 
to all orders of a regular water-drinker, and in great haſte. If what I 
have offered be very wrong, I hope you will have the charity to conceal 
the follies of 
| Your lordſhip's | 

Moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 
SHREWSBURY. 


——. 
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In King 
William*s 
box, 
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Marquis of Caermarthen to king William. —Suſpicions of lord Monmouth. 


SIR, London, 16th June, 1690. 

former of the 13th did not go as I expected, becauſe I underſtood 

it would have no other conveyance than by the ordinary poſt, by 

which not only myſelf dare not write, but my lord Marlborow and others 

(who know leſs than I do of that matter) have declared publickly that 

they will not write but by expreſſes, having reaſon to believe that major 

Wildman has exact impreſſions of moſt people's ſeals, and that he makes 
uſe of his art. 


He does now produce letters which he pretends to intercept every poſt, 
which are interlined with white ink, with the beſt intelligence which can 
be given of Your Majeſty's councils and affairs: they are always directed 
to Monſ, Coutenay, at Amſterdam ; and I remember my lord Monmouth 
told me of ſuch a direction above two months ago; but we never ſaw any 


of theſe till one about four days before Your Majeſty's departure, and 


they are ſo much of one ſtrain, that I cannot hinder myſelf from ſuſpecting 
them to be ſham letters, either to bring ſome of your council under ſuſ- 
picion of betraying ſecrets, or to put a value upon Mr. Wildman's great 
diligence in your ſervice at this time. 


I cannor but alſo acquaint Your Majeſty with a private diſcourſe of 
my lord Monmouth's to me on the 14th, which did much ſurprize me; 
but although I now believe there is no ſuch danger, yet it is fit for Your 
Majeſty's knowledge. It was that he did then believe we ſhould in a few 
hours from that time hear that 5000 French foot were landed in Scotland, 
to which a great number of Scotch were joined by that time. I told him 
if he knew it to be true, he ought to acquaint the queen with it; which 
he ſaid he would have done, if he had been very ſure of the truth of it; 
but he was confident it would be found true in a few hours longer : but 
hearing nothing of it the next day, I aſked him, why he had ſaid ſo before? 
he anſwered, that the news had been brought by a man who came poſt 
out of Scotland in forty-eight hours, and had rid himſelf almoſt dead; 
but ſaid he did not know the man, nor how to enquire after him: and 
upon further diſcourſe he ſaid, he had told Your Majeſty that he would 
endeavour to get what intelligence he could out of Scotland for your 
tervice, and that he would endeavour to prevent all things there which 
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might tend to your diſſervice, but that he would be torn to pieces before 
he would name any perſons, and that you were contented to give him 
that liberty. In ſhort although I hope he wiſhes well to Your Majeſty, 
I believe him to be abuſed by Wildman; and he was in as much diſorder 
as I ever ſaw, when Ferguſon's papers were ſearched, and went about a 
dozen times to his lodging, where Wildman was all the time. 

I ſay not this with any reflection upon my lord, (who 1 do in my 
conſcience believe means well to your intereſt) but I believe he has been 
privy to more of the Scotch deſigns than he now wiſhes he had known. 


Lord Caermarthen to King William, upon the defeat at nan Head. —Preſſes In . 


William's 


| him to return from Ireland. 
SIR, London, 7th July, 1690. 

WRIT ſo at large to Your Majeſty yeſterday, that I ought not to 
trouble you ſo ſoon again, were it not to congratulate Your Majeſty's 
victory over your enemies at-Drogheda, which I hope I need not go 
about to perſuade Your Majeſty of my rejoyceing in as truly as any of 
your ſubjects. It is pity that ſo much bravery and greatneſs as Your 
Majeſty ſhews in all kinds, ſhould meet with any ſuch repulſe as you have 


done at ſea; but I hope that may be repaired if thoſe will do their dutys 


to whom 1t belongs. 


HowevEeR, as the preſent caſe is, without Your Majeſty's ſpeedy 
returne (beſides many inconveniences here which would be prevented by 


it) I do to the utmoſt degree apprehend its being made impracticable, in 


ſome little time hence, for you to returne this ſummer, if you would, 

eſpecially with any force, of which I think there is appearance enough 
that there will be need here, and yet how great ſoever that need bee, it 
feems unreaſonable to defire troops from you whilſt your perſon is there. 
Your great councill do generally hope, that having leſſened your enemies 
army, you will ſend back ſome troops, the fears here being very great, 


eſpecially whilſt the French fleet are about the Downs, where it is expected 


they will anchor this night. I will preſume to trouble Your Majeſty no 
further, but to beſeech you to conſider the importance of your return, 
vhilſt it is in your power. I am, with all duty and eſteem, 


SIR, Your Majeſty's moſt faithful 
and moſt obedient ſubject and ſervant, 


1 CAERMARTHEN, P. 
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Sides I had writt this letter, the cabinet council being met to conſider 
about the fleet, and that debate giving occaſion to ſpeak of the genetal 
ſtate of our affairs, it was thought of abſolute neceſſity by them, to deſire 
that ſome troops might be ſent back out of Ireland immediately; and, 
upon the whole, it was agreed unanimouſly, that as far as it could be 
done with good manners, Your Majeſty ſhould be preſſt to returne with 
all imaginable ſpeed , all agreeing that it would otherwiſe be impracticable 
in alittle time longer, and very unſafe both to Your Majeſty's perſon and 
the nation, if you did not comply with our deſires. Your Majeſty will 
accordingly receive our humble requeſts by my lord Nottingham, with 
the Rate of our condition and motives for our requeſts, which I hope 
will prevail with you. Your Majeſty will. alſo find, that in hopes of 
Your Majeſty's being of our opinion in this matter, we have ordered the 
ſquadron under Shovell to a ſtation where he ſhould not bee, but that we 
take it to be of the firſt importance to ſecure Your Majeſty's paſſage to 
us. We have ſworn one another to ſecrecy in this matter, and the admi- 
ralty thinks we have ordered Shovell's ſquadron only to prevent the deſign 
of the 28 Breſt ſhips burning our tranſport veſſels. Your Majeſty will 
be pleaſed to ſend us the moſt ſpeedy anſwer to this that 1s poſſible, and 
to keep it private as long as may be,” 


Marquis of Caermarthen to King William, on his returning to the army in 
Ireland. Complaints of the admiralty. 
SIR, London, 19th Aug. 1690. 
THANK God, all things are ſo quiet here, that I have nothing to 
trouble Your Majeſty withall, but to congratulate your happy pro- 
greſs, which the letters of the 1oth bring us an account of this day. 


I amt glad Your Majeſty has been pleaſed to delay your return to this 
time, of which I hope you will find the good effects here, as well as in 
Ireland, unleſs we can be brazen-faced in our ingratitude, which I hope 
the very Mobile will not ſuffer us to be, what even our natural inclna- 
tions might otherwiſe diſpoſe us to. 


Wr have ordered an additional proviſion to be made, and ſent both 
trom Cheſter and Briſtol a few days proviſions for the army, trom each 
place, for fear of any want, which is the only thing I can now apprehend 
in Ireland; for we dare not depend upon the Plymouth proviſions 
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coming in time, being liable to ſo many accidents to prevent it; and 
amongſt the many other miſcarriages of the board of admiralty, one hath 
been, the not ſend ingthoſe proviſion ſhips from Plymouth to Ireland, with 
fir Cloudeſly Shovell, we having _ them orders for it in Go time, 
and was omitted thro' perfect neglect. 


Ir is pity to take up any of Your Majeſty $ time impertinently, and 


therefore, with my prayers for your proſperity, I beg to be eſteemed, as 


J moſt truly am, SIR, 
Your Majeſty's moſt dutifull, and. 
entirely devoted ſubject and ſervant, 


CARMART HEN, P. 
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1. Marquis of Caermarthen to King William. Sad ftate of Ireland. Offers to 


go lord nn Diſcontents of people with government. 


SIR, © 1 290 London, Feb. 2oth, 1692. 
CAN ſay nothing of matters here, but what Your Majeſty is in- 
formed of at large, by my lord Sidney; but your affairs in Ireland 

ſeem to me to be in ſo ill à poſture, and ſo likely to be worſe rather than 
better (unleſs ſome other courſe be taken than is now) and it is ſo certain, 
that your buſineſs in the next parliament will go better or worſe, accord- 
ing to your ſucceſs the next ſummer there; that I preſume to give Your 
Majeſty my opinion of the neceſſity of your ſending ſomebody thither, as 
lord lieutenant, with the accuſtomed powers of that place, whoſe quality, 
as well as authority, may give a countenance to his actings, and may 
make him be more willingly obeyed than theſe lords juſtices are or 


will be. 


I conress the cure is difficult, becauſe Your Majeſty has no Engliſh 
ſubje& who is fitly qualified for the employment, (and yet you can em- 
ploy no other) but I do truly believe your affairs would do better in an 
indifferent hand of ſuch quality, aſſiſted with good councellors, and ſome 
good military aſſiſtants (although thoſe were foreigners) than they can do 


by any commiſſion of juſtices, as the preſent ſtate of things are in that 
kingdom. 


Now as I am of this opinion, ſo I think my lord Shrewſbury, my lord 
Cheſterfield, my lord Pembroke, my lord Moulgrave, or my lord Godol- 
phin, are capable of doing Your Majeſty this ſervice, if Your Majeſty 
ſhould approve any of them, and that they would undertake it. Nay, ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary I think it 1s that ſomething of this kind ſhould be 
done, that rather than it ſhould not, I do offer myſelf to Your Majeſty 
for that ſervice, altho' I am leſs fit than any of thoſe I have named. —Your 
Majeſty will eaſily believe that, my circumſtances conſidered, I ſhould 
not have named myſelf, but that I would rather periſh in endeavouring 
to ſave this government, than live to periſh with it, which (as infirm as I 
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am) I may probably do, if Ireland ſhould coſt another year's war. 
Another reaſon why I offer myſelf is, becauſe I think it yet to be pre- 
vented by an induſtrious care, and ſuch proviſion made for it as is within 
Your Majeſty's power. — What would certainly prevent this danger is 
Your Majeſty's going thither in perſon: but I fear your other affairs 
(being wanted every where) will not | permit you to do it this year; and 
no more time muſt be loſt (the year being ſo far advanced) in fixing your 
reſolutions about this matter; but if Your Majeſty ſhould approve of 
this method, your orders muſt be immediately ſent to whoever you ſha! 
employ in that ſervice. | 


I Bestecn Your Majeſty to take this affair of Ireland thoroughly into 
your conſideration, being what the whole proſperity of your government 
depends upon in theſe kingdoms; and forgive me for telling Your 
Majeſty ſo bold a truth as it is, that men's affections to the government 
do apparently decreaſe amongſt all parties; and nothing but a more 
vigorous conduct of affairs can retrieve it, the effects of which mult 
appear this next ſummer, either at ſea, or in Ireland, or both; and a 
miſcarriage in either will be probably fatal to the chief commanders. 
(how innocent ſoever they be) and deeply prejudicial to Your Majeſty. 


ALTHovucn I have writ all this to Your Majeſty as my own opinion, I 
find it to be alſo the opinion of all the thinking men that I converſe with, 
and it is ſuch a daily diſcourſe (even amongſt us who are of the commutree 
for Iriſh affairs,) how impoſſible it is for things to ſucceed in Ireland 
under the preſent conduct of them, that I believe it to be the reaſon why 
we can ſo ſeldom get a number ſufficient to make a committee, of which 
my lord Sydney and 1 are always two, and commonly ſir Hen. Goodrick 
the third; (but which is yet worle) if any others do chance to come, they 
ſeem to act like pyoneers, for pay, rather than by inclination, If Your 
Majeſty ſhall think all this impertinent, I hope you will take no notice it 
was ever writ, but forgive, SIR, 

Yours, &c. 
CARMARTHEN, P. 
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Lord Caermarthen to King William. —Complains of Mr. Hampden. 

SIR, 27th Feb. 1692. 

AM glad I have but little to trouble Your Majeſty withall from 

hence, all things going on very well as to the fleet, which is our 
principal concern. The city loane alſo, of 200,000/. (which we were 
ſent to borrow) is in a good forwardneſs, notwithſtanding the diſcourage- 
ment given them by Mr. Hampden in parliament, who there ſaid, that 
thoſe had lent Your Majeſty leaſt who had lent you moſt upon former 


loanes; but the common council did only take notice of it, with a decla- 


ration that it ſhould not hinder this loane, and that they would not for 
the future be obliged to pay their money to the chamberlaine of the city, 
but that every one would lend in what manner they pleaſed, and did 
deſire to have a liſt out of the chamberlaine's books, who had been the 
former lenders upon each fund, and what ſums every man had lent; to 


which my lord Maior gave them no anſwer, 


In King 
William's 
box, 


As to the affairs of Ireland, your Majeſty will have received a large 
pacquett by the laſt poſt, from the lords juſtices and lieutenant generals. 
Ginkle and we are doing all we can to ſend over oats and other provi- 
ſions ; but all credit being loſt, and nothing to be bought but with ready 
money, the want of that delays things very much; and I find that Your 
Majeſty's clothing of the army yourſelf will turn but to an ill account to 
Your Majeſty, as well as to the ſoldiers, both being much abuſed as it 


is now done. 


Part of lord Sydney's letter to King William. — Account of council. 
Feb. 27, 1692. 
HE diſplacing major Wildman is all the diſcourſe of the town, and 
generally people are very well ſatisfied with it, and ſo they are with 
the choice the Queen hath made to ſucceed him. It would have been 
for your ſervice if it had been kept ſecret till theſe gentlemen were ready 
to take poſſeſſion of the office, but ſomebody among us could not keep 
counſell, and fo it was all over the town before ſir Rob. Cotton came to 
it. Mr. Frankland is a great way off, and cannot be expected in ſeveral 
days: I do not much know him, but he hath ſo good a character, that I 


do not doubt his deſerving the favour that is ſhow'd him. I find my lord 
1 
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doing it. Not to trouble you, ſir, too long, my great ambition is to ſerve 
Preſident does not approve of the choice, and his chief objection is, 
becauſe one is a Whig and the other a Tory, which he ſaith is the moſt 
deſtructive method Your Majeſty can take. I confeſſe I cannot agree 
with him in this opinion; but beſides, this is not the caſe, for they are 
both very moderate men. He hath been of late very peeviſh, and con- 
tinually complaining ; I am now his confident, and he hath almoſt told 
me that he would retire in a very little time. My lord Marlborough 
behaves himſelf much better than he did at firſt after Your Majeſty's 
going away; he is now pretty diligent, and ſeldom fails the committees. 
My lord Godolphin comes not often, but he hath a good excuſe for it, 
which 1s the treaſury, 


Lord Codolpbin to King William. Lord Godolphin's bad opinion of the In King 


marquis of Caermariben. 
March 20, 1692. 

IR Rob, Howard was laſt week very like to die of the gout in his 

ſtomach ; the reverſion of his place is granted by patent to the preſent 
earl of Danby. This patent I have often been told is not good in law, 
and I believe it; beſides, fir Rob. Howard has two offices in the exche- 
quer, whereof one only is grantable by the King, and the other is in the 
gift of the treaſury. I take it for granted that Your Majeſty, unleſs you 
were obliged to do it by law, would never chuſe out the earl of Danby, 
of all England, to fill that officer's place, thro' whoſe hands all your own 
revenue, all the public money of the kingdom, and all the accompts of 
both the one and the other are to paſs ; and for theſe reaſons, if the caſe 
does happen, I ſhall think it my duty to refuſe to admit him (as far as it 
depends of me) till the right of the patent be determined, unleſs Your 
Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to ſignify your pleaſure, that you would give 
the place to him, tho' there were no patent in the caſe, which, I confeſs, 
I think you would no more do than you would make him a biſhop. 


William's 
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Part of a letter from the marquis of Carmarthen to K. William. — Complains 
of the oppoſing party. 
22d May, 1691. 
WII LST Tour Majeſty is contriving ſchemes how to ſave us, and 
expoſing your perſon for us, ſome are no leſs buſy here in draw- 
Ing their ſchemes to put all things in diſorder when a parliament ſhall 
meet, and their principal deſigns are to leſſen your power and increaſe 
their own ; inſomuch that without ſuch a ſucceſs as will be valued here, 
it is already apparent that our condition will be very deplorable : but I 
hope the fame providence which hath conducted Your Majeſty through 


ſo many great actions, will help you to ſurmount all difficulties, and 
make you as happy and great as is moſt truly wiſht by, Sir, &c. 


Lord Brandon to King William. —Complains of having been neglected. 
SIR, 


| WW HEN I conſider how true an affection I have ever had for Your 


Majeſty's perſon, and how early my zeal was ſhown to ſettle and 
ſupport your government, I cannot but think myſelf very unhappy 
never to have received the leaſt mark of Your Majeſty's favour. I am 
the more uneaſy under this neglect and diſcountenance of Your Majeſty, 
fince it has been the occaſion of my loſing my rank in the army, where 
I think I ſhould be moſt capable to ferve you. I know not how I was 
miſrepreſented to Your Majeſty at your firſt coming into England, bur 
{ure Your Majeſty could not think the worſe of me for being faithfull to 
a king to whom I owed my life, and whoſe commiſſion I therefore believed 
I ought not to refuſe when *twas offered me ; but this I thought myſelf 
obliged in honour to be true to my truſt : both my principles and my 


inclinations were always on Your Majeſty's fide; and when King James 


was gone away, I am ſure no man came to you with a more ſincere 
intention to ſerve you than myſelf; what diſcouragements I have met 
with ſince, I deſire not to remember, as I hope Your Majeſty will pleaſe 
to forget any miſtake I may have made in the way I have taken to carry 
on your ſervice and promote your intereſt, which has been at all times 


my deſign, how much ſoever I may have miſapprehended the manner of 
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Your Majeſty in the army, becauſe I think I can there do you moſt ſer- 
vice; and if Your Majeſty would not have me believe I am quite loſt in 
your thoughts, I humbly dere Your Majeſty will pleaſe to place me 
there in ſuch a poſt as is ſuitable to what I may juſtly pretend, of which 
1 ſhall defire to make Your Majeſty, who is the beſt able to be ſo, the 
ſole judge. I fuppole, fir, Your Majeſty knows I ha- ze ſerved abroad 
under the prince of Conde; that after that I was firſt a lieutenant-colonel, 
then a colonel 13 years ago; that no man except my lord of Oxford, and 
fir John Laniere was colonels before me. I do but juſt mention my 
pretenſions to lay them at your feet, and to ſubmit them wholly to you 3 
and as I cannot but expect all kind of right from Your Majeſty's juſtice, 
ſo I do aſſure Your Majeſty, when I am once by Your Majeſty's favour 
placed in the army in ſuch a rank as is proper for me, I will never aſk © 
Your Majeſty to raiſe me higher till Your Majeſty ſhall yourſelf judge it 
for your ſervice to do ſo. I amwith the utmoſt reſpect and duty, 
Your Majeſty's moſt faithfull, and 
moſt obedient humble ſubject 
_ ſervant, to command, 
BRANDON. 
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. Lord Sidney to King William, about the ſecond conſpiracy.— Pen's confeſſion. 
1 - Feb. the 27th, 1692. 
A BOUT ten day ago, Mr. Pen ſent his brother-in-law, Mr. Lowther, 

to me, to let me know that he would be very glad to fee me, if 1 
would give him leave, and promiſe him to let him return without being 
moleſted ; I ſent him word I would, if the queen would permitt it : he 
then deſired me not to mention it to any body but the queen; I ſaid I 
would not: a Monday he ſent to me to know what time I would appoint; 
I named Wedneſday in the evening, and accordingly I went to the place 
at the time, where I found him juſt as he uſed to be, not at all diſguiſed, 
but in the ſame cloaths, and the ſame humour I formerly have ſeen him 
in: it would be too long for Your Majeſty to read a full account of all 
our diſcourſe, but in ſhort it was this, that he was a true and a faithfull 
ſervant to King William and Queen Mary, and if he knew any thing that 
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was prejudiciall to them or their government, he would readily diſcover 
it; he proteſted in the preſence of God that he knew of no plot, nor did 
he believe there was any one in Europe, but what King Lewis hath laid, 
and he wasof opinion that King James knew the bottom of this plot as little 
as other people: he ſaith, he knows Your Majeſty hath a great many 
enemies, and ſome that came over with you, and ſome that joyned you 
ſoon after your arrival, he was ſure, were more inveterate againſt you, 
and more dangerous than the jacobites, for he ſaith there is not one man 
amongſt them that hath common underſtanding. To the letters that were 
found with my lord Preſton, and the paper of the conference, he would 
not give any poſitive anſwer, but ſaid if he could have the honour to ſee 
the king, and that he would be pleaſed to believe the ſincerity of what he 
faith, and pardon the ingenuity of what he confeſſed, he would freely 
tell every thing he knew of himſelf, and other things that would be much 
for his Majeſty's ſervice and intereſt to know, but if he cannot obtain 
this favour he muſt be obliged to quit the kingdom; which he is very 
unwilling to do. He ſaith he might have gone away twenty times if he 
had pleaſed, but he is ſo confident of giving Your Majeſty ſatisfaction if 
you would hear him, that he was reſolved to expect your return before he 
took any ſort of meaſures. What he intends to do, is all he can do for 
your ſervice, for he can't be a witneſs if he would, it being, as he faith, 
againſt his conſcience and his principles to take an oath, This is the ſum 
of our conference, and I am ſure Your Majeſty will judge as you ought 
to do of it, without any of my reflections. 


Tux diſplacing major Wildman is all the diſcourſe of the town, and 
generally people are very well ſatisfied with it, and fo they are with the 
choice the queen hath made to ſucceed him. 


Part of the marquis of Caermarthen's letter to King William, on the ſame 
ſubjecꝭ. Lord Preſton's confeſſion, —Political uſe to be made of it. 

3 Feb. 1697, 

Y lord Preſton hath, ſince his laſt paper, made ſome addition to his 

confeſſion, though not very conſiderable; viz, that fir Edward 

Seymour told him that king James was betrayed by James Porter, and 

that lord Nottingham had ſaid a peace would be made with France ex- 
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cluſive of king James. That lord Weymouth was with him, together 
with fir Edward Seymour, and that both of them knew of his going 
into France.. That lord Annendale and fir James Montgomery had been 
at his houſe in their way to Scotland, where they ſpoke very diſcontent- 
edly againſt your government. That he met Neale Paine in his way to 
Scotland, who told him he had commiſſions for divers perſons in that 
kingdom from king James. The ſaid Paine told him that Ferguſon had 
his pardon, and managed things for them at London; and that Wild- 
man was a well-wiſher to their cauſe, That duke Hamilton had his 
pardon, and lord Argyle was their friend; and I think ſaid he had his 
pardon, but I am not certain, having not yet ſeen his laſt confeſſion in 
writing. This being what my lord has ſaid already, and that perhaps he 
may yet recolle& more, I ſubmit to Your Majeſty whether it may not 
be more for the ſervice to continue him (as he now 1s) till further order, 
without any reprieve, till the meeting of parliament ; where his decla- 
ration of theſe matters will break the teeth not only of fir Edward 
Seymour, but of that whole party, from doing your buſineſs any harm 
in parliament. It will alſo be an ingredient to put a parliament into 
an humour for your ſervice. It will alſo ſhew the deſigns intended in 
Scotland, and Paine's negociations there; and you may reſerve what 
part of that matter you ſhall think fit. 


He is alſo the only witneſs both againſt my lord Clarendon, the brſhop 
of Ely, and Pen, whereas by his execution you diſappoint all theſe ends; 
and in my opinion ir will not be to Your Majeſty's difadvantage, if you 
ſhould think fit to ſhew your clemency, rather than draw any more blood 
on this occaſion. 


Lord Nottingham to king William. — Crone and lord Preſton's confeſſion. — 
Opinion of judges taken. — Political uſe to be made of the confeſſions. 


SIR, 
R. Crone has made oath of the truth of all that is contained in the 
papers of which I lately ſent copies to my lord Sydney: and Mr. 
Attorney has made his report of what perſons are accuſed by my lord 
Preſton or Crone, and of the nature of their ſeveral crimes, which is high 
treaſon in all, except my lord Halifax, whoſe offence is only miſpriſion. 
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Ac ainsT the earl of Clarendon, Mr, Grahme, and Mr. Pen, there are 
two witneſſes which are ſufficient in law to convict them; but againſt the 
lady Dorcheſter, the lord Dartmouth, Layton, Lawton, and the biſhop 
of Ely, there is but one witneſs, which is not ſufficient to convitt them 
of treaſon, no more than my lord Halifax of miſpriſion; but Mr. 
Attorney added, that they might nevertheleſs be proſecuted for miſde- 
meanor, which laſt is a point of ſo great importance, being never known 
before the caſe of Mr. Hampden, in the late reign, that the queen 
thought fit, by the advice of the committee, to require the opinion 
of all the judges upon it; and this morning my lord chief juſtice 
acquainted her majeſty, that four judges (of which himſelf was one) were 
poſitive in their opinion, that a perſon accuſed by one witneſs only of 
high treaſon, could not be indicted for it as a miſdemeanor; two judges 
more, though doubtful, inclined to the ſame opinion; one was altogether 
doubtful; and the other three declared themſelves in the affirmative : 


hereupon her majeſty does not think it adviſeable to revive a method of 


proſecution which in the late reign was look'd upon as odious, though 
the then judges called it legal. Since therefore they cannot. be proceeded 
againſt for treaſon for want of another witneſs, nor for miſdemeanor 
becauſe their crime is treaſon or miſpriſion: the next conſideration was 


whether they ſhould be ſeized and committed : this 1s not a queſtion of 


law, for *tis clear they may, but of prudence: and the committee 
inclines, for the preſent at leaſt, *tis better not to do it; becauſe 'tis 
certain they cannot be brought to a trial; and after ſome time, and an 
ineffectual attempt to bring them to it, they will be diſcharged ; and 
none of the conſiderable perſons, except the biſhop of Ely, are running 
away, or like to do fo, and therefore may at any time be arreſted, and 


ſo will be, if any ſuch misfortune ſhould happen to Your Majeſty's 
_ armies or fleet as might encourage an inſurrection : but if Your Majeſty 


thinks it. more uſeful to the ſervice to have all or any of them ſeized, your 
orders ſhall be immediately obeyed : but I beg leave to offer one thing 
to Your Majeſty's conſideration, which I have mentioned to the queen 
only, and it is, that probably ſome of theſe may deſign to obſtruct and 
diſturb your affairs in parliament ;z but this they will not dare to do while 
they are under apprehenſions of being proſecuted themſelves, which they 
will no longer be after they have been confined, and find there is no 
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matter or no proof againſt: them; and ſince: people, do expect to. ſee 
great fruits of my lord. Preſton's diſcovery, they will be very much dil- 
appointed to ſee it reduced to ſo narrow a compals, and that lo little can 
be done upon it; and for this reaſon it may perhaps, be better to keep i It 
ſecret a little longer, and this may alſo keep others in, awe Who know 
themſelves, though we do not know thew, to bo guilty. 


As for Grahme and Pen,. againſt whom there are two witneſles; Mr. 
Attorney has orders to profecute them to an outlawry, by which they 
will be attainted, and though the late biſhop of Ely be accuſed by one 
only, yet there being, ſome material circumſtances againſt him, and it 
being likely that he will not- dare to appear, he will undergo the like 
proceſs too. 


Bur the committee thinks it will be beſt to delay the trial of my lord 
Clarendon, not only for what 1 humbly offered to Your Majeſty i in my 
laſt, but becauſe there paſt a vote in the Houle of Lords, that a peer 
cannot be tried out of parliament, which though it be illegal, and can 
never be ſupported in the matter or form of mał ing it, yet may probably 
influence many lords, who were zealous for this vote, to decline attend- 
ance at his trial, which would be very prejudicial to your ſervice: and 
this may prove an occaſion of reverſing this vote, which will be more 
uſeful than the preſent proſecution of the earl of Clarendon, 


I HuMBLY wait Your Majeſty's commands in theſe matters, and am, 
with great duty and ſubmiſſion, 


Your Majeſty's moſt obedient, and 


W hitehall, molt faithful ſubject, and ſervant, 
June 26, 91, NOTTINGHAM. 
Part of a letter from the marquis of Caermartben to king William. . ivy 


William's 
— More of the conſpiracy. box. 
11th Sept. 1691. 
1 SUPPOSE my lord Nottingham gives Your Majeſty an account of 
ſome intercepted letters, which ſhew what tampering there 1s betwixt 
ſome Scotchmen and ſome Engliſh for promoting the late King's intereſt, 
by which it is to be ſeen that ſome men are not to be made honeſt by 


obligations, 
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In King Wil- Sir Robert Howard to King William. —A ſudden attack to be made in 


| parliament upon his prerogative. 
May it pleaſe Your Majeſty, 


T has been a great affliction to mee, that by ſoe long a fitt of the gout 
I have been hinder'd from waitinge on Your Majeſty ; but while I live, 


the affection and duty I have to your perſon and government, ſhall never 
faill of their attendance, whenever any occaſion requires it, 


TnaT which now happens to be the cauſe of givinge Your Majeſty 
this trouble I have communicated to my lord Godolphin, with whoſe 
approbation and opinion I humbly preſent it, and to whom I have com- 
mitted this, to be ſafely convey'd to Your Majeſty, 


Tux buſineſſe (which I have received from very good intelligence by 
particular friends of mine) is a deſign carry'd on by a very great party, 
that the war both by ſea and land ſhould be managed by a committee of 
parliament, and this intelligence ſeems to be made good by the manner 
of the proceedings of the commiſſioners for accounts, who act ſoe unli- 
mited, and in many things exceedinge there pow'r, that it ſeems plainly 
to be a method in order to ſuch a deſigne; and as formerly an abjuration 
of any- other pow'r has been refuſed, this ſeems an abjuration of Your 
Majeſtys. 

I am likewiſe informed, that the ſame partys will make all the ſtrength 
they can to oppoſe the givinge of exciſes, and this preſent parliament has 
appeared very refractory in that matter, without which 'twill be very 
difficult to carry on the war, or to diſcharge the debts in peace. 


Inoue ſubmit it to Your Majeſty's conſideration, whether a new 
parliament may not be a prevention of ſuch deſigns, and probably pro- 


ceed ſooner to the buſineſſe of mony than this, where the contrivance is 


already lay'd for many things to preceed the giving of it. 


I hope I need not beg Your Majeſty's pardon for this preſumption, ſince 
you have been ever pleas'd ſoe graciouſly to receive the teſtimonys of the 
ſincere duty and ſerviſe of 
Your Majeſty's moſt dutifull, and 

moſt obedient ſubject, 
RO. HOWARD, 


July the laſt, 1691. 
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Among lord Nottingham's memorandums, in Doctor Percy's hands; 
there is the following : 
ROM Paris *tis ſaid there is an account that the king of Fr. told the 
late queen, ſhe muſt excuſe him if he no longer gave any account of 
King James his affairs, only of his health ſhe ſhould be informed; but 
that advice was fent to England, and that he could lay his finger on ſome 
had done it, tho' he would not name them; however, *tis ſaid ſuch hints 
were given that my lady Sophia Buckley is under an arreſt, and ſome ſay 
put in the Baſtile, for holding correſpondence with my lord Godolphin. 
There are others who give other reaſons, and ſay, la. Sophia was very 
curious in prying into all that paſt at St, Germain's, and ſending accounts 
of all to Ireland, 


Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards ſecretary Stair, to the duke of Hamilton. — 
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of amilton's 


Beginning of differences between the duke of Hamilton and lord Stair, poſſeſſon. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, London, May 18, 1689. 
H AD the honour to receive your grace's, though I came here on the 
Wedneſday, yet my brethren went without me to Hampton-court, 
where they delivered the letter and what elſe was committed to us; and 
now I underſtand, by what was moved in the convention, that this wag 
premeditated, though not approven in the houſe. 


Secretary Stair to the duke of Hamilton. —Reſpeliſul to the duke ; yet » tad 
infinuating the ſuſpicions entertained of him. poſleſſion. 


May i it pleaſe your Grace, London, May 3o, 1689. 
1 bumbly acknowledge the honour of your ſecond; the letter from the 

committee gives no ſatisfaction here. It is underſtood that your grace 
did moderate the forwardneſs of ſome in the convention; but the very 
propoſals inſinuate diffidence in the king's management. The conſequences 
of miſtakes at this time, when our deliverance is not perfected, may be 
fata Theſe ſent here, ſeeing the king is determined, have looked about 
ſor a balance in our government, and to take their own ſhares. I do not 
believe it in the power of your grace's enemies, or malice itſelf, to 
prevail with the king to neglect the ſervices you have done, and are ca- 
pable to render him. I confeſs it's hard to receive inſtructions at ſecond 
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hand, but I ſhould be heartily ſorry, both upon the account of the pub- 
lick, and your grace's intereſt; if any thing ſhould induce you to mar ſo 
fair a work; it might juſtify the ſurmiſes your grace points at, and gratify 
thoſe who inſinuate, your grace had more regard to yourſelf than the 
publick, ſhould you ſtop upon the reſentment that you have not been 
adviſed in the diſpoſal of the publick offices or truſts. This ſeſſion 
cannot be long; the king and the world mult be ſenſible, that none beſides, 
your grace, can bring this ſeſſion to a happy and peaceable concluſion, upon 
which very much depends: for my father he lives in the country very 
abſtract, and yet I fee ſome ſtill retain their humour againſt him. For 
myſelf I have taken occaſion to ſignity very little, But I am ſure, I did 
not fail to avouch the ſenſe I had of the great ſervice your grace hath done 
to the crown, and your country, in the convention, and: how well you did 
acquit yourſelf there. I cannot doubt when your grace attends the king, 


all your concerns will be adjuſted to your ſatisfaction, which ſhall be 
welcome to none more, than to, 


May it pleaſe your grace, &c. 


In the duke Secretary Stair to the duke of Hamilton, —The king's ſentiments of toleraticn 
n G = ron . in Scotland. 


May it pleaſe your grace, Hague, Feb 13, O. S. 1692. 
HAVE ſent the doubles of two letters from his Majeſty for your 
grace's uſe. We were at firſt ſurpriſed here, when the notice came, 
that the commiſſion of the general aſſembly did ſit during his Majeſty's 
abſence, and that they had depoſed five miniſters at the firſt: down- ſitting. 
Now. we do underſtand that the king's pleaſure anent their adjournment, 
was not intimated to them, ſo they cannot be blamed for their diſobedience 
but I wiſh they may conſider for the future, what they muſt ſee to be the 
king's ſentiments, that they do unite with ſuch of thoſe who formerly 


ſerved under epiſcopacy, and are worthy to be retained in the minzſtejy. 
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Part of the marquis of Carmarthen's letter to Kin g William. Lord Carmar- 


TE 27 Feb. 1692. 
J HOPE Your Majeſty has true informations of things from Scotland, 
and if you have, I doubt not but you will give ſpeedy directions to put 
a ſtop to the giddy proceedings of the commiſſioners of the aſſembly 
againft all the epiſcopal clergy of Scotland at one blow ; who are to be 
turned out of doors with their families, unleſs they will renounce prelacy, 


to which they are ſworn, fo that they are not to keep their livings unleſs. 


they will preſerve them by perjury. 


"IT nave given my lord Sidney a memorial, which I have received from 
two Scots miniſters who were ſent to Your Majeſty by a great number of 


the epiſcopal clergy, but they came here after your departure, by which. 
Your Majeſty will ſee, that the commiſſioners were to begin their progreſs 


the firſt of March, guarded with two troops of horſe; but they cannot 
be gone ſo far in their work, before Your Majeſty's orders may reach 
them, but if you pleaſe they may be ordered not to proceed further in 
that matter till Your Majeſty's pleaſure be known; and truly I believe 
that the ſpeedy doing of this may be of no leſs conſequence than the 
preventing a rebellion, and at a time when nothing but the folly of 
clergymen would have put it to a venture. 


Secretary Stair to the duke of Hamilton. Apology for bis behaviour to the 


May it pleaſe your grace, London, Jan. 13, 1691. 
MEN are ofttimes carried by their circumſtances beyond their intentions 
or intereſt. It's undeniable I have both received and given your 
grace cauſe of reſentment and complaint. As I frankly forgive whatever 
F got of that nature, ſo I humbly aſk your grace's pardon for what. 
injurys I have offered you, which never went beyond words. I do believe 


it an your grace's part, and I dare fay for myſelf, theſe were not the 


effect of malice or deſign, but ſudden emotions ariſing from the different 
apprehenſions of the ends or methods we did then purſue; and the office 
of king's advocate did oblige me to challenge every body without diſtinc- 


tion, that had not our word. 


I : In Kin 
then's ſentiments on the ſame ſubject. William's 


, | In the duke 
duke in the convention parliament. . of Hamilton's 
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I, King wil. Lord Drumlanrig to King William.—The ſtate of Scotland. — Great heats, 
liam's box. | 


—Complains of the King's miniſters. 
SIR, 

O have written ſooner to Your Majeſty, had been with leſs certainty, 
and therefore I delayed it till now. I have taken pains to diſcover 

the condition of Your Majeſty's affairs here, whereof in ſo far as I can 
learn I ſhall now give a juſt account. I find this country mightily divided, 
not ſo much for or againſt Your Majeſty's intereſt and government, as 
about the methods of ſerving you, and the perſons employed therein : 
for the firſt, the too precipitant and hard procedure againſt the clergy has 
diſobliged very many, and the miſery thoſe men ſo turned out are under, 
increaſes their compaſſion for them, and thereby their diſlike at thoſe who 
they look upon as the authors of it: beſides this, the government is not 
in very good hands, they being generally men who never before were in 
. buſineſs, and the weakneſs both for intereſt and parts of moſt of them, 
leſſens their authority, ſo that, it's thought, what trouble Your Majeſty 
meets with from this kingdom, is in a great meaſure to be aſcribed to their 
miſmanagement; when I have the honour to wait upon Your Majeſty, 
I ſhall be more particular about this and other things, if you think fit to 
command me. The club, as it's called here, are extreamly diligent, and 
ſeem very confident to carry the plurality in this parliament; Your 
Majeſty's commiſſioner and thoſe with him, ſeem not to be out of hopes 
to carry what their inſtructions bear, only I can aſſure Your Majeſty if 
they do, it will be with ſtruggling. I have ſpoke fully to my father 
in Your Majeſty's concerns, and to be impartial and free with Your 
Majeſty, whoſe intereſt I prefer to all things in the world, I muſt tell you, 
that I find him much diſobliged, thinking himſelf under the feet of thoſe 
in the government; he uſes greater reſerve with me now than formerly, 
the reaſon of which I will make hold to acquaint Your Majeſty with, 
when J have the honour to kiſs your hand: by what I can underſtand, 
he is not yet determined whether to go to the parliament or not; but if he 
goes, I am afraid he will differ with your commiſſioner and his party, 
about the model they have put your affairs in here; he proteſts to me 
that it's out of reſpect to Your Majeſty, and concern for your ſervice 
r akes him do ſo; however I will appeal to Your Majeſty's commiſſioner 
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to. bear witneſs for me how much I have laboured to beget a good under- 
ſtanding between him and thoſe you are pleaſed to entruſt at this time, 


that your affairs at preſent ſuffer not by their differences, but all is like 
to prove ineffectual, which makes me wiſh to be gone from this place. 
I have not ſeen any of Your Majeſty's forces here, except thoſe in this 
town; they are not well cloathed, and do promiſe very little; I am told 
the reſt are all of a piece. The Daniſh troops which I ſaw in their way 
to Ireland, are well mounted and in good order. Forgive, fir, this 
trouble; I preſume rather upon your pardon for it, than be wanting in 


my duty to contribute all in my power for your information at this 
distance. I am, with all duty and reſpect, SIR, 


Your Majeſty's | 
Ed'. March 29, 1690. moſt faithfull, moſt humble, and 
molt obedient ſubject, and ſervant, 
DRUMLANRIG. 


Lord Melville to King William.On the ſame ſubjeck. Great heats, Com- In King 


Plains of the oppoſers of the miniſters. William's 


b 
May it pleaſe Your Majeſtie, | 20 March, 1690, 8 


IN obedience to Your Majeſty's commands in your letters where with 

you honoured me, I called a council yeſterday, where Your Majeſty's 
letter for adjournment of the parl. was read, and a proclamation ordered 
for adjournment until the 15th of April, there were but few contrary 
votes, Yeſter was not in council, nor the earls of Annandale, Dundonald, 
lord Roſs, fir James Montgomery and one or two more, the council was 
very full: this adjournment hath occaſioned a great conſternation, and 
ſuch who are not deſirous of a ſettlement, endeavour to make a very bad 
improvement of it, and to abuſe the people; at firſt they repreſented me 
as the author of the adjournment, and that it was concerted before 1 
eame from London. When they ſee that would not take with rational 
mien, they now would lay it at my lord Stair's door, at-whom the great 
ſpeat runs, not ſo much from reaſon, as out of pike and humour; bur 1 
wiſh he were ſo wiſe, as willingly to lay himſelf aſide, though this would 
not ſatisfy ſome; but there ſeems an infatuation upon people, for we 


are neither thankful for mercies, nor ſenſible of our danger as we ought. 
PaRT II. B b 
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I queſtion not but Your Majeſty has had very weighty and good reaſons 


that moved you to this adjournment, and I partly ſee them. But I was very 


hopeful, and on very probable grounds, I had carried your affairs in 
parliament if it had ſit, to Your Majeſty's ſatisfaction, notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours and big talk to the contrary : what effects this proro- 
gation may have, I cannot yet give Your Majeſty any account; but 
ſhall be laying myſelf out to the uttermoſt, to prevent the inconveniencies 
like to follow upon this emergent, for ſome ill- minded men have been at 
great pains to inflame the country, and thoſe moſt affectionate to your 
ſervice, and to miſrepreſent Your Majeſty to them, under the worſt cha- 
racters, and to perſuade them that all the favours pretended and offered 
to them was but a ſham; that there was never a delign the parl. ſhould 
fit, &c. and now they make uſe of this adjournment as a confirmation 
of what they formerly aſſerted or ſuggeſted : this poor country is at pre- 
ſent in the moſt confuſed and diſtracted condition that a nation can be in, 


not actually to be all in war. The Jacobites, as they call them, are very 


numerous and barefaced ; the preſbyterians, as they are termed, (at leaſt 
the common people of that ſort, who are not fit judges to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt realities and fair and ſpecious pretences) are alarmed, and abuſed 
by falſe reports and running inſinuations, by men who love to fiſh in 
troubled waters, and are but making tools of them to ſerye their own 
deſigns: there is an army without pay, the country poor, and grumbling, 
and yet in the opinion of all who wiſh well to Your Majeſty's ſervice, 
there is an inevitable danger of diſbanding it at this time and without pay, 
even though they be not ſo well appointed as were to be wiſhed : lieut. 
gen. Douglaſs profeſſes to be fully of this opinion, and not to be ſatisfied 
with his brother the duke Q. ſo does his ſon, and often ſaid they can ſay 
nothing for him, ſo I ſhall ſay nothing concerning him. He is deſirous 
now to confer with my eldeſt fon, What paſſes, or ſhall be the reſult, 
I ſhall acquaint Your Majeſty with. I ſee well enough the deſigns of both 
the dukes and of ſome of the ring-leaders of the club, who are in ſome 
concert, as alſo of their being ſo likewiſe with ſome of the jacobites who 
have heretofore ſhown themſelves diſſatisfied to Your Majeſty's govern- 
ment; and ſeverals of them who ſtood out formerly, were coine to attend 
the parl. and reſolved to ſwallow the oaths, as I am informed, out of no 


good deſign, It's in Your Majeſty's power, not ſo much in mine, to fruſtrate 
their deſigns, but in my humble opinion, it were fit you ſhould make 
both the dukes know you are not ſatisfied with their carriage as to your 
ſervice, nor that you will not be forced to make uſe of men againſt your 
will, I ſhall forbear to infiſt on this head, leaſt I ſhould be thought 
partial. I have ſent ſome additional inſtructions to be ſuperſcribed and 
ſubſigned by Your Majeſty,” as alſo a letter for the parliament at it's 
opening; and if you think fit, two letters to the two dukes : but this I 
leave altogether to yourſelf, If Your Majeſty thinks it any ways conve- 
nient, you may cauſe my ſon tranſcribe them; the others would be haſt- 
ened againſt the down-litting of the parliament. Though I dare not propoſe 
it, yet I think it were very uſeful to Your Majeſty's ſervice to let this 
regiment of Danes horſe ſtay in this country, and take more of ours in 
lieu of them to Ireland, for it's ſcarce to be imagined the bad condition 
this poor kingdom is in at preſent, for many ſeems to be infatuate. I 
humbly beg Your Majeſty's excuſe for this confuſed and bad writing, 
having but little time; and wiſh you all health and proſperity. I am, 
| May it pleaſe Your Majeſty, 
Your Majeſty's moſt humble, faithfull, and 


Edinburgh, 20 March, obedient ſubject, and ſervant, 
MEEVILL. 


at 3 in the morning. 


Lord Melville to Ring William. Great heats. —Preſſes the King for 
FIGS. he La ARR 5 In King 
May it pleaſe Your Majeſty, 27 April, 169 G W 
HAVE received yours, wherewith Your Majeſty hath honoured me : 
with additional inſtructions, which be carefully and faithfully obſerved, 
in ſo far as in my power, and conſiſtent with Your Majeſty's ſervice. 
Affairs here have altered much of late, but irs only what was covered 
over before, now more openly appears; there is nothing of it new to me, 
though it be to others: ſir William Lockhart, or my ſon, will give Your 
Majeſty an account of the proceedings in parliament yeſterday, and how 
affairs ſtand here. There was never a nation, or people I believe, more 
infatuate than we ſeem to be at preſent ; the jacobites being joined with 
Bb 2 
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the club, have brought in all their ſtrength to the parl. except a very 
few; ſome three or four noblemen yet ſcruple the oaths. If they had 
done this laſt year in the convention, the throne might have been yet to 
declare vacant, as to K. Ja, Whether they will be able to out vote us or 
not, I know not, but hopes not; but they gained ground by the adjourn - 
ments, which I know Your Majeſty did on weighty conſiderations, though 
it had bad effects here. There was but one vote paſt in the houſe yeſ- 
terday, and your friends carried by a great many; it's true three or four 
of the club went along when they ſee it going. I touch't the act 1689, 
reſcinding the act 1669, concerning the ſupremacy ; by this time, how- 
ever it may be miſrepreſented, (which I lay my account with) Your 
Majeſty looſes nothing which I am confident you would deſire: the rea- 
ſons which forced me to give the royal aſſent to thoſe two votes paſt a 
day or two ſooner than Your Majeſty mentioned was, becauſe, if it had 
been delayed, it had given the oppoſite party great advantage, and we 


had looſed many of our own, and would have encreaſed the jealouſies of 


the people to that height, that it might have been difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, to retrieve: All the wit and malice of men, I may ſay of hell, 
ſeems to be ſet at work to do miſchief, and with letting things go on too 
long, by reaſon of Your Majeſty's affairs in England, and my being 
reſtrained for a time, the combination is become ſtrong, that 1 do not 
think it ſafe at preſent to follow theſe methods which otherwiſe might 
have been fit and convenient ; not ſo much that I fear their ſtrength in 
itſelf, though the party be numerous, but becauſe, by lies and forgeries, 
they had much abuſed the people. Duke Hamilton was the firſt pro- 
poſer and preſſer, that this act concerning the ſupremacy, ſhould be 
touched; he alſo was the firſt propoſer, that an act might be brought in 
for liberty of ſpeech. I ſhall make no inferences on this, but I like not 
the ſmell of it; and yet to ſtop it, will make a great noiſe in England. 

I am perſuaded of a correſpondence betwixt ſome here of different 
parties, and ſome in England; and it's not only expectation from Ireland 
and France, but that intelligence which helps to keep up people in 
oppoſition to Your Majeſty's intereſt, and ſettling of the country. 


I am ſorry for the limitation Your Majeſty gives, on your own account, 


and not out of bigotry; but I ſhall endeavour to obſerve what Your 
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Majeſty commands. I am fitraizeged how to ind a way to make à breach 
upon another head rather than this, for this would do Your, Majeſty an 
irreparable prejudice, and give your enemies an extraordinary advan- 
tage; ſo J leave it to Your Majeſty's 8 ſerious. conlideration what to do in 
it: for my part, 1 ee no remedy, if Your Majeſty do not ſpeedily 
ſatisfy your people, but all muſt go in "confuſion. Sir, I know I am in 
hazard to be extremely miſrepreſented in giving this advice, and that if 
I did not ſerve the beſt maſter in the world, I might ruin myſelf by 
doing it, eſpecially if any thing diſpleaſing ſhould follow it; but I ſpeak 
wy true ſentiments as to what I think Your Majeſty's intereſt, abſtract- 
ing from all parties and perfuaſions as in the ſight of God Almighty. 

You know I uſe not to be ſo; but I am very poſitive in this, if all the 
ſtateſmen in Britain ſhould be of another ſentiment, that it is truly Your 
Majeſty's intereſt at this time not to diſpleaſe the people on this head as 
to their church government; for nothing elſe can ſatisfy. I am diſpleaſed 
enough with many of that profeſſion, and they are prejudging them- 
ſelves; but Your Majeſty need not apprehend, what I find, by Mr. 
Carſtairs, you do. You have enough in your hand to reſtrain all ex- 
orbitancies; the affair is mightily miſrepreſented in the world, and but by 
few underſtood. I am, notwithſtanding of all this, as little for the prag- 
maticalneſs of churchmen as any man in Britain. I think they often 
need a bridle: I look upon their work as relating to the ſouls of their 
people; that they are to uſe perſuaſion and no coertion: it's in the ma- 
giſtrate's power, notwithſtanding their general aſſemblies be granted 
them, to keep them within their bounds; and it is the better for 
themſelves they be ſo. I might ſay enough to clear further this, and 
take off what Tarbat, ſir George Mackenzie, and ſeveral others often 
ſay in this affair, but it's moſt prejudice and biaſs moves them. But I 
weary Your Majeſty, and I am not to juſtify churchmen's miſcarriages. 

You brought two from Holland, one of one perſuaſion, and one of 
another, has done more miſchief than thouſands : but 1 ſay this only, 
though there were greater ground to apprehend prejudice than there 1s, 

it ſeems altogether neceſſary to give way to it at this time if the people 

preſs it, even though Your Majeſty were inclined to alter all. If the 

country were once come to a ſettlement, men will change in many things. 

I beg ten thouſand pardons for this preſumption, but the weightineſs of 
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box. 
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the affair preſſes me; for to loſe the people whom you can only confide 


lin, when you have none to truſt 2 wes es ny nen con- 
ne | 1 


Remark.) The two clergymen here meant were Burnet and Ferguſon. 
| Carſtairs was s the friend of lord Melville. N 


Sir Patrick Hume, Arid earl of Marchmont, to king William. —Profſe 
Vim to ſettle moderate preſoyrery.. 


SIR, 


I HAVE written fully to che 's, of Portland how things paſſed f in 

parliament ſince the iſt of May : now that the act concerning com- 
mittees is paſt, and that committees are reſolved.to be choſen upon ſeverall 
motions, as the ſetleing .of the church, the ſupply to be raiſed for the 
army, and the freedom of the members of parl. the ftrength of our ſide 


appears ſo conſiderable, as puts it out of doubt, that Your Ma. and theſe 


who cordially ſerve your intereſt and the nation s, have matters in their 
hands, to diſpoſe of them to the beſt advantage : The happy victory got 
over Your Ma. enemies in the north upon the rſt of May laſt, and the 
advantages we had this day in the houſe, haye ſo animated friends, and 
ſo damped enemies and violent or irritated ſpirits, that the firſt are almoſt 
freed from fears, confiding in God and in the comfort and ſupport which 
they expect from Your Ma. yet our oppoſits are ſo pertinacious in their 
miſchievous pains, that now they buſie themſelves in ſpreading reports, 
upon pretended accounts from England, that Your Ma. will not ſetle the 
church government here, being apprehenſive of the power of generall 
aſſemblies, but will put a long adjournment upon the parl. There is 
no way in the world ſo apt to make the multitude beſt affected to Your 
Ma. to ſtartle, as this is; therefor whatever may be ſuggeſted to Your 
Ma. about that matter, I ſhall here lay before you both what is intended, 
and what I doubt not ſhall be got accompliſhed, if Your Ma. allow this 
parl. which is now ſo well fixed to your intereſt, to continue ſitting and 
acting: 1*, The deſign in the church ſetlement is, that no generall aſſembly 
have any power legiſlative over the liedges, this being ſolely in the hands 
of the King and parl. but that their power ſhall only extend in the 
way of judicature to judging and ſentencing thoſe of their own com- 
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munion, in reference to doctrine and diſcipline, and their ſentences to 
take no civil effect either againſt one's perſon or goods ; only to debar, or 
at moſt cut off from their church communion : 2 That the King have 
power to call general aſſemblies upon emergent occaſions, if he think 
fitt; and that in general aſſemblies, Whether called by the King, or 
conveened by authority of the chan. the King, if he ſo pleaſe, may 
have his commiſſioner to ſitt with them, to ſee to their diligent and 
orderly deportment and procedure: 3* That all fort of perſecution 
upon chureh differences be prevented and ſecured againſt : If theſe things 
be provided for in the church ſetlement, it is hardly poſſible that the 
government in the church keeping within theſe bounds, can ever 
claſh or interfere with the civill policy and government of the nation; I 
am perſwaded Your Ma. needs not, upon any ſuch jealouſie, delay to 
finiſh the eſtabliſhing that forme ſo much deſired by your good people, 
and which will ſo unite their hearts to your ſervice: Indeed, if Your 
Ma. affaires there neceſſarly require a delay of thoſe things here, it is a 
misfortune for which I am heartily ſory; but if it be unevitable, I 
beſeech Your Ma. to let your commiſſioner know it timeouſly, and I 
with my ſelfe alſo to know it, that according as may be poſſible, the 
beſt may be made of it, which I am affraid may be bad enough ; but 
the utmoſt endeavours ſhall not be wanting to fitt and accommodate all 
the requilites of Your Ma, affairs there or here: as to the ſupply of 
money, I hope it ſhall be brought to a conſiderable paſs, yet more as a 
fond of credit, than a preſent ſum in caſh; for it will take ſome time to 
raiſe that, therefore, as I wrote laſt to my lord Portland, if ſome money 
could be furniſhed, for the preſent need, from thence, it would be of 
oreat uſe: and I am confident, in a ſhort ſpace, we ſhall have this 
kingdom in a condition, that Your Ma. may well reckon upon it as a 
conſiderable ſtay to reſt upon, in reference to all your affairs both at 
home and abroad; but 1 ſhall trouble Your Ma. no farder at this time, 
only praying for Your Ma. long life, happineſs, and proſperity. I 


remain, 


Pleaſe Your Ma. 
Edinbourg, _ Your Ma. moſt obedient ſubject, 
8 May, 1690. | and moſt faithfull ſervant, 


PAT. HUME, 
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In Kin Wil- Sir Patrick Hume, afterwards earl of Marchmont, WA: n tate 


nene i” 
SIR, , a . ine 13 F731) 


1 HAVE hitherto dete writing to Tour Ms. (fave one petition 


which I ſent) fince our parlement mett, knowing that accounts were 
given by the commiſſioner. Now I conceave it neceffary to lay before 
Your Ma. what I do evidently difcerne in your affairs here, and of the 
pretenders to your ſervice, The houſe of parlement dibides in two Pu 


ties; the one is made , up of about 52 of theſe called addreffers, and 43 


others that joined not in that addreſs, in all about 93, Wo go one way 
with Your Ma. commiſſioner | in what concerns your ſervice and the 


publick good: the other party is made up of about 20 of the addreſſers 
and 46 others, who are eſteemed: the favorers of the late king, in all about 


66. In reality all theſe, to the exception of a few, not exceeding 20 ar 


molt, are ſuch as either have too great kindneſs for the late king, or too 


little for Your Ma. and the country. There are among theſe ſome men 
able and crafty, who leave no means untryed to run this kingdom in 


confuſion, which has given good men much labour to counterworke: 


they have prevailed with almoſt all the Jacobites to come in to the parlia- 
ment, and to ſwallow down the oath of allegiance, that they may be 


capable to mar what is deſigned for Your Ma. intereſt, The whole 
pack, whatever is in their hearts, pretend to be the patrons of the king- 


dom's liberties, and beyond others zealous for the preſbyterial govern- 
ment in this church; they would have Your Ma. commiſſioner, and 
theſe who go along with him, believed to be reconciled to prelacy and 
to arbitrary government alſo, provided it be put in Your Ma. hands: 

While we labour for a true and moderate preſbyrery, conſiſtent with the 
civil government, they call that a minceing, and ery up that which, by 
the. acknowledgrnent of all moderate hy had deborded unto great 
exceſſes, as the government in the pureſt times, as the beſt curb to the 
exorbitancies of monarchy that can be: while we plead for maintaining 
and paying the army, they ſay grievances mult be firſt redreſſed. In the 
mean time, You. Ma. may gueſs by whoſe means rumors are ſpread, that 
there is no intention of ſettling the church, of redreſſing any grievances, 
but when money n got to diſſolve this parliament, Theſe things have 


APPREEND IX 


put us in great diſniculties. Indeed Tour Ma. commiſſioner and many 
others have been at much pains, and by the jealouſies raiſed by that party, 
in much difficulty till now, that the giving the royal aſſent to the act 
reſcinding the , ecclefaltic ſupremacy, and to that reſtoring the outed 
miniſters, which the Jacobite party preſſed earneſtly, thinking it would 
not be granted, has much ſatisfied the people, and removed the jealouſy 
as to the church government. I cannot think but all Your Ma. affairs 
will carry ſtrongly, here, if you are pleaſed to truſt your commiſſioner, 
who is as cordially concerned as I think any man can be for Your Ma. 
intereſt; with inſtructions and truſt ample cnough for occaſions that may 
fall in. .I muſt ſay he takes my opinion much in all things; I hope 
Your Ma, ſervice ſhall not fare the worſe; he can tell Your Ma. what 
part I have ated; I will ſay nothing of that, but ſhall ſtudy, to be as 
good as my word to Your Ma. This is what I have to ſay in the 
general, and I ſhall very ſoon give a more full and particular account. 
Now I preſume. to kiſs Your Ma. hands, as, 
Pleaſe Your Ma. 
Edinbourgh, | Your Ma. moſt obedient ſubject, 
25 April, 1690. 5 and moſt faithful ſervant, 

"Xt N +08 „ PA. HUME. 
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Lord Tarbat, afterwards earl of Cromarty, to King William—on the ſtate In Kin g Wil- 
of parties in Scotland. liam's box. 


| May i it pleaſe Your Majeſty, | 
HAVE not, heard from col. Hill, ſince he went North, nor could he 
ſo ſoone have any returne from any of theſe cheefs, and untill I heare 
from him (for by him I did writt to them) I can ſay nothing of import- 
ance as to that matter. 

I nzzp not tell how unexſpected ſucceſſe Your: Majeſtie' commiſſioner 
hath had hitherto in this par]. it hath aſtoniſhed thoſe who. were oppoſite 
to Your Maj. ſervice, and yett I cannot ſay that they have given over there 
deſigns, for he hath as great difficulty to retaine thoſe he gained, as in 
the gaining of them ar firſt ; for theſe preſbiterians are ſo bigotted and 
hott in there humor, as that no midle thing will pleaſe them: his firſt 
ſtepp was of neceſſity to touch the act reſcinding the act of ſupremacy, 
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1669, or to loſſe a great number, who had weell neare joined the clubb, 
on his demurring on it for a day. That of reſcinding the articles, was 
ther next condition of there adherence. And by theſe hitherto he hath not 
only caried the plurality by many, contrare to a confidence in his oppo- 
nents, but alſo he hath diſcouradged, divided, and brought over ſeveralls 
of the other ſide. But, Sir, untill he eſtabliſh preſbitry to a great hight, 
he cannot affirm them as ſure to Your Majeſtie's ſervice ; for his adverſares 
are inceſſantly raſeing jealouſies in them, as if this were not deſigned; 
and if it be not, it's like they will cary over him what is yett to be done 
for Your Maj. ſervice; and I am apprehenſive they will likewiſe have the 
patronages of churches taken away. 


Ir's true, Sir, theſe are great conceſſiones; but as matters are now 
ſtated, there may be exceeding danger in diſoblieging them; for what 
courſe ſo violent a people may take ! is not eaſily foreſeen; and ſome who 
in that caſe will lead and influence them, are, I fear, of no principle, 
ſufficient to regulat ether there ambition or malice ; and if once theſe hott 


people be ſtirred, they are with eaſe driven to exceſſes and extrava- 
gances, tho to there owne ruine. 


AnD at the ſamne time the Jacobines are not only numerous, but very 
much increaſced ; and will not miſſe to make uſe of theſe diſſatisfactiones 
in the preſbiterian party, to hurt Your Maj. intereſt. So Your Maj. may 
be pleaſed to weigh the inconvenience of haveing the major part of the 
parl. as yett to goe off from your commiſſ. and the evils that will follow 
on that, whilſt yow have no other party aſſured to yow, wherby yow will 


gett none or litle money to pay your army the courſe that the diſcontented 


will take is uncertaine; and Your Maj. enimies will be incouradged and 
ſtrengthened; with the evils on the other ſide, by quitting perhaps neceſ- 
fare prerogatives of the crowne, and giveing too looſe reins to a clergy, 
both which may be retrived, when Your Maj. great effaires are in better 
circumſtances, and when yow get a conſiderable part of the powerfull 
nobility and gentry of this nation to joine cordially in your intereſts ; and 
it is not to be doubted, but that the commiſſ. will grant as litle as is poſ- 
fible, without loſſeing them; and he is now indeavouring to bring over 
ſuch noblmen and gentlmen as will give any probable aſſurance of fidelity 
to Your Maj. tho hitherto they have ſhewed too indiſcreet diſſatisfaction, 


APPEN D I X. 
tho' they deny it to be from any attachment to K. James, which a litle 


tyme will more diſcover. In this I am imploying my ſelf, for except to- 


be in parliam', when alleadgance was given to Your Maj. I have not 
been in it, both becauſe the leſſe I appeare with the comm. the more it 
pleaſes ſeverals of the hotter heads; and alſo becauſe I nether could con- 
curr in the reſcinding of the ſupremacy or articles, nor will I coneurr in 
eſtabliſhing the deſignd preſpitry, nor takeing away of patronages, as I 
told Your Maj. when I had the honor to wait on yow, and as yow then 
allowed me, tho I heare ſome of my good friends wold even in this miſrepre- 
ſent me. But ] feare no malice, ſince I reſt confident in Your Majeſtie's 
favour to me and my fidelity to Your Majeſty and your royall intereſt. 


Six, I doubt if the commiſſ. can tell definitely what he could have your 

warrand for, the humors he hath to doe with, is ſo uncertaine; ſo that 
a latitude is neceſſaire for him, if you doe not reſolve to have the parl. 
riſe in diſſatisfaction, which at this tyme, and when Your Maj. hath fo 
little aſſurance of the other ſide, were ane advice that no faithfull man 
dare give. 

I rind the D. of Queenſberry, E. Lithgow, E. Balcares, E. Broadal- 
bin, and ſeverall others, much changed to the better; and ſome of them 
have this day employed me to indeavour an underſtanding betwixt the 
comm. and them: he is cautious, and on good grounds, for there are 
many of the weaker people who now joine, and make his number in 
parliam'. who would deſert him, if they thought he would affociat with 
wicked us: but he hath allowed me to try it quietly ; and as their inge- 
nuity appears, ſo he will move: but if on the one hand he cary the par- 
liam*. and on the other he bring off ſeverall conſiderable perſones, both 
from the Jacobines and clubb, I will adventure to ſay, he hath ſerved 
Your Maj. above what was poſſible for any other to doe (that I know) in 
our preſent ſtate. His ſonne the lo, Raith hath reſolved to lett his comil- 
ſion of treaſurer deput ly for ſome tyme, leaſt it give umbrage to any in 
this criticall tyme, unleſs he find it uſefull for Your Majeſtie's ſervice, to 
publiſh it preſently ; for if people be conſtant, the comm, hath enough 
of plurality ; and this generoſity in Raith is the more, that he could not be 
perſwaded to declare it now, leaſt it ſhould loſſe one vote to Your Maj. 


albeit all of us thought he might owne it. 
Cc 2 
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Your thiajeſty's comtnand for giving this kind of trouble raifed a 
boldneſs for dooing it, in, bas 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
| Edinb. © © Your majeſty's moſt humble, moſt faithfull, and 
4 13 May, 1690. moſt obedient ſubject and ſervant, 


T ARB AT. 
In the duke Lord Baſil Hamilton to his father —The duke has taken offence becauſe 


— " not made chancellor. Marus bim againſt differing with ſecretary Stair. 


London, 12 Dec. 1691. 

1 Doubt not but you have heard of great changes that were made in 
the Scotch affairs, and particularly that there was to be a chancellor. 

I took occaſion to ſpeak to the king upon it, and told him that I heard 
he was going to make ſuch alterations in his affairs in Scotland, which 
would put your grace out of all condition of ſetving him any longer in 
the government, if it was true that 1 heard, of his going to make a 
chancellor. He told me he had taken no ſuch reſolution, nor was 
reſolved yet upon any thing; and upon ſome things that I was ſaying 
to him of ill offices that ſome people did your grace, he thought I 
meant the ſecretary Staires, and told me he had always found him very 
much your friend. I anſwered that I was ſure that the difference 
betwixt you did his Majeſty's intereſt no good; and for my part, I 
would always do what lay in my power towards it. I cannot believe 
but you wrong that man extremely. I ſhall not pretend to know much 
of Scotch affairs, but I cannot ſee by all I can. perceive here, that there 
is any body in the government you would have had better quarter with 
than him. I believe his credit here, as yet, is as great as any body's, 
though I hear that Tarbat gains ground every day. To tell your grace 
the truth of all the parties that are here, I find very few that do not 


their endeavours to make a government without your grace. You 
know the proverb, Out of ſight out of mind. 


I ſhall ſtrive to give 


your grace an account by the next poſt of what is the king's thoughts 
as to your particular, In the mean time I wiſh your grace would not 
exclaim at preſent, nor be ſo violent againſt Staires and his ſon, 


& F.F-:.N Þ 1; 


Lerd Bafil Hamilton to the Duke of Hamilton on the ſame ſubje®, In the duke 


of Hamilton's 
poſſeſſion. 


| ; London, 19th Dec. 169r. 
7 4 HE Maſter vf Stairs complains extremely that your grace ſhould 
be ſo much, upon all occafions, doing of him all the ill offices 
lies in your power. I know not if I be impoſed on by him, but I am 
ſure he has convinced me, that he has done your grace no ill offices to 
deſerve your anger; and that Tweedle's being chancellor is none of his 
making, if it ſhould be ſo. 


Lord Baſil Hamilton to the duke his fatber. Ihe duke affronted by the In the duke 
of Hamilton's 
poſſeſſion. 


appointment of a chancellor. 


London, 5th January, 1692. 
F AM ſorry I cannot give your grace ſo full an anſwer to your long 
letter of the 29th of December, as I intended, for I could have no 
time with the ſecretary, he is ſo buſy; but I hope by the next poſt to 
give your grace a fuller account of all our Scotch affairs, though, | am 
afraid, not to either of our ſatisfaction; for the E. of Tweedle is cer- 
tainly chancellor, and his patent ſigned to-day, I aſked the king to 
have ſpoken to him, but he ſhunned it; for he doubted what I had to 
ſay, and I believe had not an anſwer ready. I ſhall not ſay much at this 
time; but my opinion is, that whatever the king does, you ſhould not 


yet ſhow any reſentment, nor write of your demitting, till you hear 


more of it; and really I think the beſt you can do, would be to go to 
the country at this conjuncture, and not be in town. 1 hope your 
grace will pardon me, if I put you in mind of patience at this con- 
juncture, for I am ſure there is need of it; and whatever happens, I 


am ſure it will be to your advantage to take it rather ſo than otherwiſe, 


I have ſpoke to lord Carmichell, and aſked him about his being of the 
opinion of the neceſſity of there being a chancellor, and againſt your 
being it: he proteſted he never either ſaid, or thought any ſuch thing; 
and indeed, I muſt confeſs, I have always found him very friendly, and 
I believe he has been very juſt to your grace ſince his coming hither. 
He told me he never heard you mentioned as to that place; and that he 
had obeyed your commands in telling the Maſter of Staires, that if there 
g 


Q 
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was a chancellor put over your head, you would not continue in the 
government any longer. 


pl 


In the duke Tord Baſil Hamilton to the duke his father.-Entreats him not to fhew his 


of Hamilton's 


poſſeſſion. ſenſe of injuries. 
London, 12th January, 1692. 

HAVE had your grace's of the gth of this month, I ſhall not 
deny but I am very little acquainted with what paſſes ; but if I have 
no greater reaſon to complain of the Maſter of Staires than the not 
knowing of the adjournment of the parliament till the th of April, we 
ſhall agree very well. 1 ſaw my lord Carmachell to-day, who told me 
he hoped my lord Lothian will haye convinced your grace how much 
both of them were wronged by thoſe that told your grace they were 
againſt your being chancellor, I cannot write your grace any further 
account of things than I did by my laſt; for I do not hear there 1s any 
thing more reſolved as to our affairs: and I having already told the 
king of my going to Scotland, and that I waited for nothing but to 
know from him what I ſhould ſay to your grace upon this conj uncture, 
I know it is needleſs to be preſſing : for I am perſuaded, that till they 
are at more certainty how things will go, I ſhall get no anſwer; they 
ſay they are at ſuch uncertainties, that they change every day, and 
know not where to fix. I know nothing I can ſay to your grace more 
upon this head, only that moſt people are of the opinion, that you 
ſhould not be raſh of what you reſolve; and though things be come to 
that length, that you are at preſent not ſatisfied with, yet it is thought 
you ought rather to abſent yourſelf than to declare yet; and I hope you 

will do fo, till I have the honour of ſeeing you. 


Tn .the tuke Lord Baſil Hamilton to the duke his father, to the ſame purpoſe. 
of Hamilton? | | 
— - | Loo, 1oth April, 1692. 


QINCE my laſt I have ſpoke to E. Portland, who told me, that it 

was true that your grace had the admiral's place given you. I told 
him that I had ſeen it in the Gazette, but that I had heard nothing of it 
from your grace; ſo I did not know whether you would accept of it or 
not. He anſwered, that you would be very much in the wrong to refuſe 


n 


it, for he believed it was only a place of honour, and had nothing to 
do with the affairs of ſtate; ſo that, whatever you do as for the reſt, 
you ought not to refuſe this; for this brought you under nobody; fo 
that having no correſpondence with the other difficulties, he hoped your 
grace would not refuſe it. He ſpoke more favourably this time con- 
cerning you, than I have found him. 


In my laſt I wrote to your grace, that Mr. Carſtairs was not here, 
but that evening I found I was miſtaken, for I ſaw him at night; but, 
not ſeeing him before, made me believe he was not here. 1 told him 
what your grace had wrote to me, and deſired he would repreſent things 
to my lord Portland. He told me he had not had an opportunity of 
ſpeaking to my lord yet, but he would endeavour to do it before the poſt 
goes, and give me an account what paſſes, which if he does, I ſhall 
write it to your grace. I find he is much for your grace's not quitting 
the government for all that is done, and he ſays he is very ſure that 
things will come to your hand; but he having ſpoke to you himſelf, I 


need not ſay any thing more of it, nor do I know really how to ſay any 


thing to your grace about it, for J am as ſenſible as is poſſible of the 
hard meaſures you meet with; but I am fure that all that your enemies 
deſire is, that you ſhould retire—that they may ſay, you do it to coun- 
tenance the diſcontented party of the country, and that you have always 
been an oppoſer to all kings, and will ever be ſo. I do not ſay this, 
that it has been ſaid from any body to me, nor have I heard any thing 
of that nature; only I am afraid that, if you do retire, it will be the 
conſtruction your enemies will put upon it. 
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Lord Baſil Hamilton to the duke. The duke refuſes the place of lord admiral is the dit > 


of Hamilton's 
of Scotland, | polleſlion, 


Hague, 7th of May, 1692. 
HE talk of King James coming over, with all the Iriſh and ſome 
French, makes a great noiſe. But I do not hear yet, that the king 
will change thoſe meaſures he has already taken, I ſee a letter of your 
grace's to-day, to the ſecretary here, with the abſolute refuſal of the 
being admiral of Scotland ; the ſecretary has not ſeen the king yet, ſo l 
know not how it is taken here: but ſo ſoon as I do, I ſhall write to your 


grace, 
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In the duke Lord Baſil Hamilton to the duke his father. Has defended the duke againſt 


of Hamilton's 


poſſeſſion. 


In the duke 


ot Hamilton's 


poſſeſſion, 


In the duke 
of Hamil- 
ton's poſſeſ- 
ion. 


ſuſpicions. 

IN C E my laſt from Breda, I have ſeen Mr. Carſtears, who told me 
he would write to your grace; he ſays that your enemies begin already 
to ſay, that the reaſon why you are ſo abſtract {rom buſineſs, was that 
you would not meddle till you ſee the effect of this campaign. I told 
him, that could but ſhow malice, and not do you hurt with any, reaſonable 
body, for you had dipped your fingers too deep in PE PFE, to begin to 
juggle now; beſides, it is not your humour, 


Bruſſels, 19 May, 1692. 


Mr. Fletcher of Salton's ſpirited letter to the duke of Hamilton. —Preſſes bim 
to forget his own injuries, and defend his country. 
May it pleaſe your grace, Edinburgh, 29th of April, 1692. 
KNOW you will be ſurpriſed to receive a letter from me; but my 
writing to you in ſuch an exigence, ſhows the high eſteem I muſt have 
of you; and of the true love you bear your religion and country. If, lay- 
ing aſide all other conſiderations, you do not come in preſently, and aſſiſt 
in council, all things will go into confuſion, and your preſence there will 
eaſily retrieve all. The caſtle has been very near ſurpriſed, and an adver- 
tiſement which ſecretary Johnſton had from France, and wrote hither, has 
ſaved it. When things are any ways compoſed, you may return to your 
former meaſures, for I do approve of them. I do adviſe your grace to 
the moſt honourable thing you can do; and without which your country 
muſt periſh. d 
Your grace's moſt humble ſervant, 
(Signed) A. FLETCHER. 


Secretary Stair to the duke of Hamilton. Their animoſities—V indication of 
che treaty with the Highlanders. 

May it pleaſe your grace, St. Gerard, Aug. +7, 1691. 
H AD the honour to receive a letter from your grace laſt poſt. It's 
needleſs to fall again into a ſubje& which is out of the field; but 1 

mult ſay, where there is little confidence, miſtakes eaſily ariſe ; and really 
I believe J had been as little haſty as your grace, though I cannot but 


obſerve, what hints were at me. But they have not hit, and I am not 
haunted with reſentment. 45 285 

I Have ſent your grace a copy of the conceſſions to the Highlanders 3 
the application of the money is by buying in from my lord Argyll, and 
from Mackintoſh, thoſe lands and ſuperiorities which have been the 
occaſion of trouble in the Highlands theſe many years, When your grace 
does conſider, that the expence comes not from us, that the apprehenſions 
of danger were great when it was begun, and that the king could not 
reſile, with the eaſe we may have of two or three regiments which we can- 
not pay, and that the French may be the more earneſt to get a footing in 
Britain, that they are likely to loſe Ireland, I hope your grace will find 
the ſettlement not ſo ill, nor ſo ill turned, as to be either diſhonourable 
to the king, or uſeleſs to the country, at this juncture. I wiſhthe affairs 
of our kirk were as well ſettled, and then I ſhall hope for ſome quiet to 


our poor country, 


— — 
— —_}__— 11 


In King William's box there are letters from lord Tarbet to the kings 
concerning the execution intended againſt the Highlanders if they 
ſhould not take the oaths. In one of them to the king, without a 
date, but appearing to be written in the year 1691, Lord Tarbet 
tells him that the laſt Highland campaign had coſt 1 50,000 I.; that it 
would not be the work of two or three years to force the Highlanders 
to peace; and gives an account of the meaſures taken to treat with 
them. In another, alſo without date, but written about the ſame time, 
he gives a farther account of negociations with the Highlanders, and 
adds, Colonel Hill informed my lord commiſſioner and me frequently 
of theſe proceedings; but the major general was then near, to be in 
readineſs for a Highland expedition, and he was not for capitulation, 
ſince he doubted not to reduce them by force; and the earl of Argyll 
was againſt ſuch condeſcenſions as would prejudge or leſſen his expec- 
tations; and ſeveral of Your Majeſty's counſellors did think it diſho- 
nour to treat with them; and all theſe concurred to think 1t better 


to root them out by war, than to give them any favour.” 
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In the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the 
earl of 


Breadalbane. 
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Secretary Stair to lord Breadalbane. — Truſts in his condulũ of the treaty with 
the Highlanders. 
My lord, From the camp at Approbiax, June 33, 1691. 


I CAN ſay nothing to you, all things are as you wiſh, but I do long 

to hear from you. Do not trouble yourſelf with anydiſcouragements you 
may fee deſigned againſt you. By the king's letter to the council you 
will ſee he hath ſtopt all hoſtilities againſt the Highlanders, till he may 
hear from you, and that your time be elapſed without coming to ſome: 
iſſue, which I do not apprehend; for there will come nothing to them. 
D. Berwick is here, and if it will not do, I am ſure you will return 
quickly to give the account of the negotiation, to teſtify you have done 
your part, both for their Majeſties intereſt, and for your friends: but 
it they will be mad, before Lammas they will repent it; for the army 
will be allowed to go into the Highlands, which ſome thirſt fo much 


for, and the frigates will attack them: but I have ſo much confidence 


of your conduct and capacity, to let them ſee the ground they ſtand. 
on, that 1 think theſe ſuppoſitions are vain. I have ſent you your in- 
ſtructions. My dear lord, Adieu. 


In the poſſeſ- Secretary Stair to the . of Breadalbane.— Preſſes him to conclude the 


fon of lord 


Breadalbane. 


treaty,—Suſpicions of lord Argyll's loyalty. 


My lord, Nancour, Aug. 24, O. S. 1691. 
1 HOPE this comes to your hands well at London, where I doubt not 
my lady will ſoon diſpatch you, that your journey in return do not 
fall in the winter. came that ſame night I ſaw you laſt, to this place, 
and here underſtood you had paſſed this way. I did regret I had not fo 
much more of your company. The more I do conſider our affairs; I 
think it is the more neceſſary that your lordſhip do with alt diligence poſt 


from thence, and that you write to the clans to meet you at Edinburgh, 


to ſave your trouble of going further : they have been for ſome time 
excluded from that place, fo they are fein, and will be fond to come 
there. The ſooner the king ſhalt know of their anticipating the time 
for taking the indemnity, and oath of allegiance, it's. the better for his 


reſolutions, both in relation to the ſettling the civil government, and 


the ordering of the army. I join my entreaties with my lady's to you, 
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to haſt back as foon as you can, by the firſt of October. If you can ſee 
and fix Argyll, it would magnify you, though that cannot be required at 
your hands. I am ſure you are able to make him ſenſible, confidering 
what the king knows, that his part of the terms are very kind and advan- 
tageous; and it muſt make clear to the world his engagements elſewhere, 
if he does obſtruct his own conveniency, and the king's ſervice, in this 
ſettlement. I know it will need no more to ſatisfy all your people, but 
to fee them; therefore, my dear lord, let it be ſoon, and ſhort, that we 
may have you again, Farewell, | 


Secretary Stair to lord Breadalbane, on bis being accuſed of double-dealing in In lord 


the treaty. | 
My lord, Loo, Sept. 43, 1691. 

1 H AV E been vaguing theſe three laſt poſts. I got yours from London, 

as ſoon as the charge given in againſt you, which is ſtill with the 
ſecretary of England's baggage. So the king hath not ſeen the principal 
letter, but we have, and know the contents. No body believes your 
lordſhip capable of doing either a thing ſo baſe, or that you could believe 
there could be any ſecrets in your treaties, where there were ſo many ill 
eyes upon your proceedings; but the truth will always hold faſt. The 
king is not ſoon ſhaken, and this attempt againſt you is ſo plain, that it 
will recommend and faſten you more in his favour, when the iſſue clears 
the ſincerity of your part. And I hope it's not in any body's power to 
deprive you of the ſucceſs to conclude that affair in the terms the king 
hath approven. But it will require more pains and diſpatch. To return, 
the king will be over the beginning of October, and I hope to ſee you 
before it end; and I have heard there are endeavours uſing to make the 
Highlanders either own theſe baſe terms, as promiſed by your lordſhip; 
or elſe to declare their peaceableneſs did not proceed on your account, or 
for your negotiation, but becauſe of the endeavours of others. I am not 
ready to believe theſe projects will have great effect. Let not any thing 
diſcourage you, but believe all theſe devices will tend to magnify your 
ſervice, when you finiſh your undertaking. It's repreſented that the 


Highlanders do not intend to take the allegiance, but that they come 


down to the low-lands to debauch people, and make parties, during the 
interval till the 1ſt of January, which is too long. I ſee what advantage 
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will be made of this. But theſe who are not ready, or preſently willing 


to take the oath, ſnould keep at home in their own country, till they be 
going to take the oath: for it were not fair, nor proper, that any man 
who hath been in rebellion, ſhould go to Edinburgh, and appear there, 
and do what he pleaſes, till the firſt of January; and then to be uncer- 
taine whether he will take the oath or not. The beſt cure of all theſe 
matters is, that the chieftains do take it as quickly as can be, which 
will take off the tricks, or ſuſpicions againſt the reſt. I doubt not it 
will be minded that my lord Argyll ſhould not meddle with the garri- 


ſons of Mull, or that men ſhould be deſired to render upon the proſpect 


of being priſoners, in caſe they take not the oaths : They ſhould once be 
free, and have the time allowed to deliberate ; but that ſpace ſhould not 


be uſed to inſult the government, or to act againſt it in the mean time. 


I think you have brought this matter ſo good a length, that I doubt not 
the reſt, and then I believe the king will forgive bygone arrears of ceſs 


to theſe, ſo ſoon as he hears they are coming in frankly. 


My dear lord, adieu. 
I wrote to my lord Atholl as I ſaid. 


Secretary Stair to lord Breadalbane,—Difficulty in the treaty. 

My lord, Deeren, Sept. 28, 1691. 

HAD your's from London, ſignifying that you had not been then 
diſpatched, for which I am very uneaſy. I ſpoke immediately to the 
king, that without the money the Highlanders would never do; and 
there have been ſo many difficulties in the matter, that a reſolution” to 
do, eſpecially in money-matters, would not ſatisfy, The king ſaid they 
were not preſently to receive it, which is true, but that he had ordered 
it to be delivered out of his treaſury, ſo as they need not fear, in the 
leaſt, performance; beſides, the paper being ſigned by his majeſty's 
hand, for fuch ſums ſo to be employed, or the equivalent. There 
never was any body that could ſay the king had failed in his poſitive 
promiſes, and therefore I hope theſe people will not ſuffer themfelves to 
be abuſed ; nor will your lordſhip conſider the retardments put in your 
way to hinder you to effectuate ſo good ſervice both to your ſovereign 
and country: they ſce all the reſt that they fear depends very much upon 


the ſucceſs of this, and I know I need not prompt your lordſhip to finiſn 


; 
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what upon many conſiderations is ſo neceſſary, There wants no en. 
deavours to render you ſuſpicious to the king, but he aſked what proof 
there was for the information? and bid me tell you to go on in your 
buſineſs ; the beſt evidence of . ſincerity, was the bringing that matter 
quickly to a concluſion, We now would fain fancy the time is too long, 
and that it will be abuſed in the interim by theſe who intend not to take 


the allegiance, but to come down to debauch the low countries, and inſult 


the government. I wrote to you in my laſt, that they ſhould keep at home 
till they are clear to take the benefit of the indemnity, in the terms 
propoſed, I did expect the king's anſwer to the council might have 
determined that matter ſo, but there is yet no anſwer, nor will be this 
poſt; in which time I hope your lordſhip ſhall not only keep them from 
giving any offence, but bring them to take the allegiance, which they 
ought to do very chearfully ; for their lives and fortunes they have from 
their majeſties. It will be about the tenth of October before the king 
be at London. By that time ſome will be wearied, and I hope others 
will be there about that time. I need not tell you how much it concerns 
you, both in your honour and intereſt, to get evidence you both have 
dealt ſincerely, and are able, in deſpite of oppoſition, to conclude the 


Highland affair. ö 
My dear lord, adieu. 
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Secretary Stair to lord Breadalbane. Treaty breaking off. In the poſſeſ- 
ſion of lord 


My lord, London, Nov. 24, 1691. 

O T hearing from you ſo long after your conference the 10th paſt, 

I conclude things have not anſwered your expectation. Now I do 
believe our public matters ſhall be ſettled before we hear any thing from 
you of the ſucceſs of your negotiation 3 perhaps they will be pretty 
right, I fancy more endeavours are tried to retard you, as if all did 
depend on your ſucceſs, No, my lord, you ſerve a prince not ſo hard 
as to conſider nothing but ſucceſs, nor not ſo little penetrating as not to 
obſerve it was not your want of faithfulneſs, but of others who did 
ferve him, that hath delayed the concluſion of that affair. I mult ſay 
your couſin Lochiel hath not been ſo wiſe as I thought him, not to 
mention gratitude ; for truly, to gratify your relation, I did comply to 


Preadalbane, 
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let his ſhare be more than was reaſonable ; there was no pleas betwixt 
him and Argyle to be bought in, and I well know he, nor Keppoch, 
nor Appin cannot lie one night ſafe in winter, for the garriſon of Fort 
William. I doubt not Glengarry's houſe will be a better mid-garriſon 
betwixt Inverneſs and Inverlochy, than ever he will a good ſubject 
to this government. I am glad it hath not failed on the King's ſide, for 
all his ſucceſs ; but I ſhall adviſe your lordſhip to keep up the remiſſions, 
and let them ſtand as faſt as they pleaſe (though in this I have no 
peremptory command from the king). But I am ſatisfied that clan 
deſerves no favour, and that having uſed you ſo, and lighted the grace 
offered, they are an eaſy and a proper object of his majeſty's ſeverity and 
Juſtice. This is only to adviſe you, that neither your own thanks, nor 
the public ſettlement, depends on them, and that you do not too far 
preſs or engage yourſelf ; for I apprehend my next will be a command 


to ſound the retreat, and leave theſe honeſt wiſe people to their own 


politics; for though nothing. you have done will be retracted, conform 
to your orders, yet not one inch deſerves to be added to theſe who could 
import no more, but their unwillingneſs, by their lingring. The faireſt 
way to let this matter fall will be your returning to Edinburgh, or 
hither, except you do find your lordſhip fixed in a poſt in the government 
there. You will allow me to change with thoſe circumſtances, though 
never to you who I doubt not have done your part ; but I wiſh you had 


written oftner. Since the ninth I had nothing from you. 
My dear lord, farewell. 


Trnovcn Lochiel were as he ſhould have been, yet he muſt to the 
bargain diſpone that moſs that lies neareſt to Fort William, for a place 
conſtantly to provide fewel to that garriſon, 


In the poſſeſ. Secretary Stair to Lerd Breadalbane.—Preparations for execution. 


ſion of lord 
Breadalbane. 


My lord, London, Dec. 2, 1691. 

OUR's of the 16th paſt was very uneaſy; it's a little qualified 
by that of the 19th.—I know not by what I was moved to write to 
you eight days ago, as if I had known what theſe letters brought me; 
and though what I wrote then was only to haſten matters, the lingering 
being of ill conſequence, yet I never thought there was danger in the 
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miſcarrying of it, I confeſs I was deſirous of your return, upon the 
finiſhing of your negociation; but without that, or the having prevailed 
with one man, is what never wiſh to ſee. I am convinced it is neither your 
fault, nor can any prejudice ariſe to their majeſties ſervice by the change 
of meaſures, but only ruin to the Highlanders; but yet at the preſent 
fettlement it would do yourſelf and your friends no advantage. That 
perſon you ſuſpect to have blown up the M*Leans, hath great acceſs, and 
wants nothing but ſuch an occaſion to introduce him, and to make him 
in a manner neceſſary to do what you cannot. I doubt not all will 
come right; but though it is neceſſary you do ſeem to come hither, 
that they may rue, yet you had not beſt, in my opinion, leave it; and 
here you cannot be before our ſettlement, as I apprehend, is in readi- 
neſs. I ſhall not repeat my thoughts of your doited couſin; I perceive 
half ſenſe will play a double game, but it requires ſolidity to embrace 
an opportunity, which to him will be loſt for ever; and the garriſon of 
Inverlochy is little worth, if he can either fleep in his own bounds, or 
if he ever be maſter there. I repent nothing of the plan; but what 
account can be given why Argyle ſhould be forced to part with Ardna- 
murchan, to which Lochiel hath no more pretence than I ? You cannot 
believe with what indifferency the king heard this matter, which did 
alarm and ſurpriſe us all, and confirmed the bold aſſertions of others 
againſt you. I hope you will be able to document fir Ewen's and Mr. 
John M*Lean's commiſſions, which are neceſſary for your vindication. 
Lieut. col. Hamilton, deputy governor of Inverlocliy, is a diſcreet man, you 
may make uſe of him. I ſhould be glad to find, before you get any 
poſitive order, that your bulineſs is done, for ſhortly we wiil conclude. a 
reſolution for the winter campaign. I do not fail to take notice of the 
frankneſs of your offer to aſſiſt. I think the clan Donell mult be 
rooted out, and. Lochicl, Leave the M*Leans to Argyll. But before 
this, Leven and Argyll's regiment, with two more, would. have been 
gone to Flanders. Now all ſtops, and no more money from England to 
entertain them. God knows whether the 12,000 J. ſterling had been 
better employed to ſettle the Highlands, or to ravage them; but ſince 
we will make them deſperate, I think we ſhould root them out before 


they can get that help they depend upon. Their doing, after they get. 
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K. J. allowance, is worſe than their obſtinacy ; for theſe who lay down 
arms at his command, will take them up by his warrant. Be aſſured no 
papiſt will be exempted from this oath of allegiance ; and in Ireland 
they muſt take it, by a& of parliament now made, ſince the ſupremacy 
is out of it. You may aſſure yourſelf, in our ſettlement of government, 
you are not forgot by your friends, though I muſt tell you ſome are 
again emboldened, who had given over to object againſt your being 
aſſumed. 
My dear lord, adieu. 


Secretary Stair to lord Breadalbane.—Defires his mauling ſcheme. 


My lord, London, Dec. 3, :1691. 
HE laſt poſt brought Tarbat letters from Glengarry, or from his 
lady, and Rorry upon a meſſage, Glengarry had ſent to him to 

Edinburgh. This hath furniſhed him with opportunity to diſcourſe the 
king on all theſe matters. He tells me he hath vindicated you; only the 
ſhare that the M<Donalds get is too little, and unequal to your good 
couſins, (really that's true) and he would have the money given to 
Glengarry, and leave Argyll and him to deal for the plea, He thought 
his ſhare had only been 1000 J. ſterling. I have ſatisfied the king in 
theſe points, that his ſhare is 1500 J. ſterling, and that he nor none of 
them can get the money, if Argyll conſent not ; for that deſtroys all that 
is good in the ſettlement, which is, to take away grounds of hereditary 
feuds : to be brief, I'll aſſure you that I ſhall never conſent any body's 
meddling ſhall be ſo much regarded, as to get any of your terms 
altered. By the next [ expect to hear either theſe people are come to 
your hand, or elſe your ſcheme for mauling them; for it will not delay. 
On the next week the officers will be diſpatched from this, with inſtruc- 
tions to garriſon Invergarry, and Buchan's regiment will join Leven's, 
which will be force enough; they will have petards and ſome cannon. 
I am not changed as to the expediency of doing things by the eaſieſt 
means, and at leiſure, but the madneſs of theſe people, and their 
ungratefulneſs to you, makes me plainly ſee there is no reckoning on 
them; but delenda eſt Carthago. Yet who have accepted, and do take 
the oaths, will be ſafe, but deſerve no kindneſs; and even in that caſe, 


there muſt be hoſtages of their neareſt relations, for there is no regarding 
men's words whom their intereſt cannot oblige. Menzies, Glengarry, 
and all of them, have written letters, and taken pains to make it believed, 
that all you did was for the intereſt of K. James. Therefore look on, 
and you ſhall be ſatisfied of your revenge. Adieu. | 


Lord Baſil Hamilton to the duke, Execution is to proceed. 
In the duke 


London, gth Jan. 1692. fanden 
I KNOW not if the news of the Highlanders taking the oaths will Poſſeſſion. 
put a ſtop to the marching of the troops that were deſigned for that 
purpoſe, but I believe it will not; but that the orders for their campaign 


w1ll {till go on, 
Propoſals concerning the Highlanders, by lord Breadalbane. VL 
r 


W 55 E laſt opinion given to Your Majeſty, concerning the ſettling of Breadal- 
bane's poſſeſ- 


the Highlanders, having had good ſucceſs, by their ſubmitting to gon. 
your government, laying down arms, and taking the oath of allegiance; 
it remains now to propoſe to Your Majeſty, how to make them uſeful 
and ſerviceable to you, and to take up arms for Your Majeſty in caſe of 
any inſurrection at home, or invaſion from abroad, or that Your Majeſty 
think it fit to uſe ſome of them in foreign parts. 
iſt, Tux law obliges the nation to riſe in arms when required, and to 
continue in arms forty days. 
2d, Taar Your Majeſty, by virtue of this law, ordain all the High- 
land landlords and chieftains to have ſuch a proportion of men ready, as 
their eſtates and intereſt may eaſily raiſe and provide, without making the 
levy too heavy for them, which levy may be, according to the calcula- 
tion made thereof, four thouſand good and effective men. 


gd, Tuar theſe men, both officers and ſoldiers, be enrolled, and 
thereby ready to be called for when required. And to that end, 


4th, TnAr Your Majeſty give commiſſion to ſome principal man in 
the Highlands, to have the charge of raiſing, enrolling, and bringing 
them to the field, and placing of fit inferior officers over them, according 


to.the number. that every tribe ſends out, 
Par II. 0 E e ; 
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5th, Tram this principal perſon have the pay of a general officer, but 
that only when he is employed, to defray his expence; who is to receive 
his orders from Your Majeſty, or your government, or from the com- 
mander in chief of your ſtanding forces in that kingdom. 


6th, Tüar Lochzeal, in reſpect of his experience and ſkill, and his 
intereſt in the other clans beſides his own, may have the next command 
over this militia, and have the pay of a colonel while he is employed, in 
regard he is ambitious to ſerve Your Majeſty, and is a proteſtant. 


7th, Tnar there be forty captains ſet over the four thouſand, of ſuch 
as every tribe may have one of their own to command them, and theſe to 
have a gratuity at their return home, after they are diſmiſſed, as they 
behave themſelves, and do keep their men in good diſcipline; and this 
gratuity to be beſtowed by the advice of Your Majeſty's government, the 


commander in chief of your forces, and of the perſon who has the prin- 
cipal command of the Highlanders. That as ſoon as Your Majeſty ſettles 


your government of that kingdom theſe two commiſſions be given, that 
they may immediately thereafter go. about the enrolling of the men, ac- 
cording to the proportions to be charged by proclamation on every land- 
lord and chieftain, to be ready when called for. 


8th, As this eſtabliſhment will encourage the Highlanders to be faith- 
ful, and ſerve Your Majeſty, being commanded by perſons of themſelves, 
and in whom Your Majeſty may confide ; fo it will extremely diſcourage 
fuch as deſign to give diſturbance to the peace of that kingdom, and to 
embarraſs your government there, when. they find that Your Majeſty 
has engaged a formidable force of Highlanders ready to fall on them, 
contrary to their expectation, and endeavours of keeping them from 
coming in. 


gth, Your Majeſty 5 theſe forces without any charge, except for a 
few officers, and that only when employed, and that but for a ſhort time, 
which will diſcuſs any commotion can be in that nation; and it may be 


aſſerted, that there cannot be better militia men than they are. 


10th, Your Majeſty has not a fund in that kingdom, nor can have, 

to maintain above three thouſand ſtanding forces, which are ſo few, that it 

is a great encouragement for all ill deſigns, eſpecially in Your Majeſty's 
2 
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abſence, But this addition of four thouſand Highlanders will alter the 
caſe exceedingly, will ſtrengthen your government, encourage your ſtand- 
ing forces, and diſappoint your enemies: for they may be fo ordered as 
to be ready to march on few days advertiſement. 


11th, IT will be fit there be a major or two in conſtant pay, for attend- 
ing and looking after theſe forces, and to ſerve as adjutants for raiſing, 
bringing them to the field, and to keep them from prejudicing the 
countries. 


12th, THAT in purſuance of this diligence, and that the diſcontented 
diſaffected parties in that kingdom may ſee that Your Majeſty will truſt 


and employ the Highlanders, (if theſe force you to it) Your Majeſty 


will be pleaſed to diſpatch Lochziel home, contented, and obliged to 
Your Majeſty's royal bounty: it is but a ſmall ſum he pretends, and 
Your Majeſty will find it very well beſtowed. 

13th, In caſe Your Majeſty, at any time, think it fit to employ a regi- 
ment of Highlanders abroad, they may be detached out of this body of 
men; and in that caſe, it is humbly offered to Your Majeſty, that they 
be allowed to uſe their own apparel, and their own arms, and to be diſ- 
ciplined in their own faſhion, and to be commanded by perſons having 
their language, and who have intereſt with them. 


Liſt of chieftains to which the propoſals relate. 


| Men. In lord 
The earl of Seafort, - » 8 200 Breadal- hh 
The viſcount of Tarbat, - K 1 50 1 
The lord Lovitt, - - - 150 
The earl of Sutherland, 1 — 100 
Ihe lord Rhea, - SY - 50 
The laird of Ballingoun, : : >. 26s 
The laird of Fouls, - - - 50 
The laird of Straglaſſe, - - - 20 
The laird of Glenmoriſton, - 3 
The laird of M<Intoſh, - - - 100 
M*Pherſon of Clunie, | 
The laird of Kilravock, - - - 150 
The laird of Grant, - — — 200 
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Men. 
The laird of Balmdaloch, - - > 20 
The duke of Gordon, - - - 300 
The earl of Mar, — - - - 200 
The marquis of Atholl, — — — 300 
The laird of Aſhintullie, - — 30 
The laird of Weem, - - . — 50 
The laird of Garntully, - - - 30 
The laird of Strowan, — - 20 
The earl of Perth, = - - — 150 
The earl of Murray, - - — 100 
The earl of Monteath, — - - oo 
The marquis of Montroſe, - - 150 
The laird of Luſs, — - - - 50 
The laird of Macfarlane, - 2 80 
The earl of Argyle, - - - - £500 
The earl of Breadalbane, — 8 — 250 
The laird of Calder, - - — 100 
The laird of M Lane, — — = 100 
The laird of Locheal, — - - 150 
The captane of Clanronald, - - - 100 
Sir Donald M Donald, of Fleat, - - 100 
The laird of M<Leod, — — — 100 
The laird of Glengary, - - - 100 
The laird of M*Finzone, . 8 - 30 
M-*Donald of Keppoch, - . ** 
The laird of Appine, - - - 50 
The tutor of Appin, +» . » - 30 
The laird of Lochbouy, = - 5 30 
In lord One of the Highland chieftains commiſſions to treat. 


Breadal- 


bane's poſſeſ 1 Col. MacDonell of Keppoch doth hereby, in my own name, and 
fon. 


in name of Ranald M PDonell of Inſh Ronald, M*Donell of Froets, 
Donald M Donald Coldonarge, Eneas MDonell of Bohurtmy, neas 
M*Donell of Killbrihonatt, Eneas M<Donell of Tulloch, Alex. M<Do- 
nell of Inveroy, Neil Kennedy of Kearu : than, Alex. M*Donell of Tir- 


AF FEN BIX. 


noderiſh, and the reſt of my kinſmen and friends, earneſtly deſire and 
requeſt, impower and commiſſion, at the Right Hon. John earl of 
Breadalbane, to treat and conclude with the preſent government, for 
procuring to me and my foreſaids friends ſuch lending and conceſſions as 
he may obtain from them; hereby promiſſing, upon my oath, in my own 
name, and for them, that I and they ſhall ſtand and adhere to ſuch terms 
as his lordſhip will procure for me and them. In witneſs whereof I have 
written and ſealt thir preſents, the twenty-fourth of June, 1691. 
COLL. MACDONALD. 


One of the Highland chieftains obligations to keep peace. 1 ford 
Coll. MackDonell of Keppoch doth for myſelf, and on behalf of Breadal- 


Ronald Mackdonald of Inſh, Ronald M*#donald of Fenſett, Alex. Be _— 
M<Donell of Inveroy, Donald M PDonell of Cleonaige, A:neas M*DonelI 
of Bohuntine, Eneas M*Donell of Killichonat, ZEneas Mac Donell of 
Tullioch, Neil Kennedie of Leonurhane-more, Alex. Kennedie of Leo- 
ruthan-beig, Alex. Mac Donell of Firrnadroſs, Eneas Mac Donell of 
Auchnacoichine, and all the reſt of my kinſmen, friends, and followers, 
engage, on my faith and word, that I and they ſhall ſubmit to the preſent 
government, live peaceably, and commit no acts of hoſtility nor depre- 
dations, nor join with any forces from abroad, or within the country, to 
commit any ſuch acts until the firſt day of September next, providing 
that ſuch propoſals and terms as ſhall be made by the earl of Breadalbine 
to the preſent government be granted to me and thoſe abovementioned, 
againſt the foreſaid day: providing alſo, that no act of hoſtility or de- 
predations be committed againſt me, or any of my ſaid friends or kinſ- 
men, before the aboveſaid firſt day of September next. To theſe condi- 
tions I do hereby oblige myſelf to ſtand and adhere : In witneſs whereof 
I have written and ſubſcribed theſe preſents, the twenty-ftourth of June 


[ nd ninety-one years. 
oh ao aa COLL. MACKDONALD. 
[THERE is a tradition, whether true or not I know not, that when, lord 
Nottingham afterwards wrote to lord Breadalbane to account for the 
12,000 /. which had been given him to be divided among the Highlan- 
ders, he anſwered the letter in theſe words : My lord, the Highlands are 
_ quiet : the money is ſpent : and this is the beſt way of accounting between 


friends.] 4 
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Lord Marlborough to King William. —Unhappy about an accuſation made 
againſt him by fir John Gui ſe. 
SIR, | 

HIS evening an officer is come to let me know, that the five 
regiments from Flanders are in the river, ſo that as ſoon as the 
treaſury will give money for the regiment of guards, I ſhall take care to 
ſend them according to Your Majeſty's qrder. You will pardon me, Sir, 
that I take the liberty in ſaying that I have been extremely fretted at a 
thing that has been told me ſince you went, which 1s, that fir John Guiſe 
ſhould tell you, that he knew by merchants, when I came out of 
Holland, that I left 30,000 /. there, and that Your Majeſty ſhould anſwer 
him, that when you came back you would inquire into it: I do aſſure 
you, that there is not any thing true of what fir John Guiſe has told you, 
and if Your Majeſty find that I had one ſhilling there before the 6500 
guineas that I ſent over by my lord Portland, and afterwards 4700 /. to 
Shulenberg, I then beg you to believe me the laſt of men: but I have 
troubled Your Majeſty too much on this ſubject, but beg leave to aſſure 
you, that I ſhall ever endeavour to ſerve you faithfully, ſo that I no 

ways doubt of deſerving Your Majeſty's favour and protection. I am, 

1 

June 17th, 1690. Your Majeſty's dutiful ſubject and ſervant, 


MARLEBOROUGH, 


Lord Marlborough to King William Complains of lord -Caermarthen. 
SIR, 


J Here ſend Your Majeſty a copy of what we hgve done concerning the 

recruits z I muſt, at the ſame time, take leave to tell Your Majeſty, 
that I am tired out of my life with the unreaſonable way of proceeding of 
lord preſident, for he is very ignorant what is fit for an officer, both as to 
recruits, and every thing elſe as to a ſoldier; ſo that, when I have given 
ſuch as I think neceſſary orders, he does what he thinks fit, and enters 
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into the buſineſs of tents, arms, and the offe reckonings, which were all 
ſettled before Your Majeſty left England, ſo that at this rate buſineſs is 
never done; but I think all this proceeds from, I hope, the unreaſonable 
prejudice he has taken againſt me, which makes me incapable of doing 
you that ſervice which I do with all my heart, and ſhould wiſh to do, for 
I do with much truth wiſh both your perſon and government to proſper 5 
1 hope it will not be long before Your Majeſty will be here, after which 
I Hall beg never to be in England when you are not. The wind is now 
weſterly, which will carry the men out of Ireland into Flanders, where 
I ſhould be glad you would now permit me to ſend my equipage, being 
deſirous to be there myſelf a month or ſix weeks Dew the campaign 
begins, I am, with ull imaginable reſpect, 
SIR, 
Whitehall, Your Majeſty's dutiful ſubject, and ſervant, 

Feb. 17th, 1691. 5 MARLE BOROUGH. 


Part of a letter from lord 3 to King Villiam.—Suſpicions of oe x 
Godolphin. 


March 6, 1692. 


MUST now go-to another buſineſs, and tell Your Majeſty that my 
lord Godolphin's quitting your ſervice is now no ſecret, for my lord 


Halifax told it me the other day, therefore Your Majeſty muſt think of a 


new model for that office; I have prepared one for you, which. you may 
receive or reject, as you think good; what my lord Godolphin does in 
the treaſury, I cannot tell, but I ſee his proceedings in other places are 
not with that zeal for your ſervice, as might be expected from him; he 
ſcarce ever comes to counſel, and never to the committees upon the 
taking of ſeveral ill affected perſons, and at the examination of them he 
never was preſent; WE the reaſon of it is I cannot tell. 


Lord Marlborough to King William.—About lord C odelpbin s reſignation. In Kin - 


— 9 


Jan. 27th, 1697. 
do let no day paſs without ſpeaking to lord Godolphin about what you 
commanded; nor will I be rebuted in it, although I do not find that 

I prevail much on him, any otherways. than that I find it makes him 
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melancholy : That which I urge moſt to him is your perſonal kindneſs to 
him, and I find that has weight with him, ſo that I beg you will take all 
opportunities of writing kindly to him, and that before your return you 


will in a kind letter tell him, that you have ſo much perſonal kindneſs 
for him, that you deſerve better, than that he ſhould abandon you, at 


this time, when you have moſt need of his ſervice, I am with reſpect, 


SIR, 
Your Majeſty's dutiful ſubject, and ſervant, 


MARLEBOROU GH. 


Part of lord Sydney's leitet to King William.—On the ſame ſulje?.—Lord 
Goaolphin is to reſign on his 5 account. 
Feb. 3, 1 69 . 
HE cabinet counſel I W the queen tells Your Majeſty is very 
thin, and at the committee for Iriſh affairs there is no body but my 
lord Preſident, lord Pembroke, and myſelf; ſometimes fir Harry Good- 
ericke : what the reaſon of it 1s, I will not go about to determine. Since 


I had the honour to write to Your Majeſty, I have had ſome diſcourſe 


with my lord Godolphin, and particularly about his own affairs. I find 
him much reſolved to do, what he ſaid he would to Your Majeſty ; he 


lays it moſt upon his wife, and faith it will not be convenient for a man 


of buſineſs that is not very young, to bring a wife near the court: upon 
the whole matter I fee plainly he will not ſtay long in your ſervice, and 


Your Majeſty muſt take your meaſures accordingly, and conſider who is 


fitteſt to ſerve you in that ſtation, 


In King 
William's 
box. 


Lord Godolphin to King William,-On the fame [ubjeD, 
'Feb. 13, 1692. 
] AM humbly'to acknowledge the honour of Your Majeſty's letter of 
of the 6th, and the great goodneſs you are pleaſed to expreſs in it as 
to my particular; as it is no ſurprize to me who have already received ſo 


many proofs of Your Majeſty's kindneſs to me, ſo | hope you will be 


pleaſed favourably to conſider the impoſſibility I am under, with regard 
to my preſent circumſtance, at this time, to depart from the humble 


requeſt which I preſumed to make to Your Majeſty before you went 
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away, and that you will have ſo well conſidered into what hands to put 
the care f your buſineſs in the treaſury, that my abſence from that 
place, ſhall rather prove an advantage to Your Majeſty's ſervice there, 
than bring any farther difficulties upon it. How long my natural temper 
and inclination will ſuffer me to remain in the retirement 1 propoſe to 


myſelf, I cannot be anſwerable for, till I have tried it; but this I know, 


that in all places and in all conditions, I ſhall ſtill retain the ſame duty and 
gratitude for Your Majeſty, and the ſame ſenſe of your favours to me, 
as if I were every moment under your own obſervation, and had the 


honour to continue always near Your Majeſty. 


Lord Marlborough to King William, —On the ſame ſubject. 
Feb. 13, 1691. 
Y lord Godolphin ſhowed me Your Majeſty's letter to him, which 
Vas fo full of kindneſs that I hope the more he thinks of it, the 
better it will be, although I muſt own to your Majeſty that he has not 
as yet altered his reſolution ; but he writes to you at large on this ſub- 
ject, ſo that I ſhall give you no farther trouble, but aſſuring you that I 
will loſe no occaſion of letting him ſee the obligation he has, in return 
to Your Majeſty's kindneſs, to ſpend his life in your ſervice, which I do 
with all my heart wiſh for, being, with all imaginable duty, 
SIR, 
Your Majeſty's dutiful ſubject and ſevvant, 
MARLBOROUGH. 


Lord Marlborough to king William. On the ſame ſuhjett. - In King 
Feb. 24, 1697. 0 


AM ſorry to tell Your Majeſty that lord Godolphin continues very 
obſtinate, ſo that I have no hopes but your own prevailing when you 


peak with him. I am with reſpect, SIR, - | 
Your Majeſty's dutiful ſubject and ſervant, 


MARLBOROUGH. 


Pax II. F R 


William's 
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In King Wi- Lord Godolphin to King William, —Is defirous to reſign.—Complains of 


getting orders that he docs not like. 


March 13, 1690. 
IE. queen has been pleaſed to lay her commands upon us at the 
treaſury, in two particulars, to neither of which I could ever have 
given my conſent at this time, nor have ſet my hand to them, were it 
not for the conſideration of my own particular circumſtances, which do 


not leave me at liberty to be ſtubborn in any thing, though never fo 


reaſonable, for fear Your Majeſty might think I would take a pretext, 
from any occaſion of that kind, to procure a freedom to myſelf, which 
I am much more deſirous to owe to Your Majeſty's grace and favour 
only. 

Tur two particulars are, 1ſt, My lord preſident's penſion-for twenty- 
one years upon the poſt-office, which certainly, to ſay no more, is very 
unſeaſonable at this time, and perhaps more unſeaſonable for him than 
for any body elſe ; but for that, there is a French proverb, chacuns ſcait 
es affaires, ou les doit ſcavoir. 


Tur other particular is the finding of 16,000 /. towards my lord 
Bathe's arrears, which perhaps might alſo have been as well forborn, 
till the reign of the commiſſioners of accounts had been expired; the 
powers of their commiſſion are very large by the act of parliament, and 
1 do not find but that they are willing to carry them to the utmoſt 
extent. | 


Part of # a letter from lord Godolphin to king William. —On the ſame ſubjet, 


Tunbridge, Aug. 10, 1691. 

V OUR Majeſty will forgive me, if upon this occaſion I hymbly 

- obſerve to you, that you may ſee the buſineſs in the treaſury can be 
as readily, and as carefully, diſpatched in my abſence, as when I am 
there; and therefore I hope Your Majeſty will be the leſs ſurprized at 
your return, if you find me perſiſt in my humble requeſt, that you 
would then be pleaſed to diſpenſe with my further ſervice there, eſpeci- 
ally ſince I can never hope by theſe waters, or by any thing elſe, to be 
J freed from the diſtemper that troubles me, as that the attendance 


A. rn. 


upon buſineſs muſt not always increaſe it, and conſequently be extreamly 
unealy to me. 


Part of a letter from lord S: iney to ring William. — Suſpicions of lord Codolphin. tn King 


| July 12, 1692. 

HAVE been with the lords of the treaſury, and told them the 

neceſſity of having ſome money for Ireland ; they received me very 
civilly, but as ſoon as I was gone, they never thought more of it, and 
I ſee plainly ſome of the treaſury don't care how any thing goes. My 
lord Godolphin is angry upon my lord Marlborough's account, Mr. 
Hampden upon his nephew's, fir Edward Seymore is out of town, fir 
St. Fox yields to my lord Godolphin in every thing, and Mr. Mountague 
faith nothing: I have troubled Your Majeſty enough in money matters, 
and have little to add of any importance. Every body here is taking 
their pleaſure as much as they can, but I muſt needs ſay that I believe 
the club (Your Majeſty knows who I mean) are framing ſome deſigns 
that are not for your ſervice; whether my lord Godolphin be in it or no, 
cannot tell, but he hath put off his journey to Tunbridge, which he 
was fond of a month ago, and that gives me ſome ſuſpicion. I hope 
their deſigns will come to nothing, and that your undertaking may be as 
proſperous as the humbleſt of your ſervants does paſſionately wiſh 


them. 


Admiral Ruſſel to king N. illiam.—Complaius of ill uſage, and reproaches the 'n King Wit. 


king with his ſervices. 

SIR, 
INCE the accidents of war may poſſibly put it out of my power of 
having the honour to ſee Your Majeſty again, I beg, with ah 
imaginable ſubmiſſion and reſpect, you will give me leave to lay ſome 
things before you, which truly my baſhfulneſs would not permit me to 
do by word of mouth, when Your Majeſty was in England. I am ſen- 
fible, Sir, with how little juſtice I can pretend to any ſhare in Your 
Majeſty's favour, having never in any kind deſerved the favours and 
honours you have pleaſed to ſhow me, nor am I conſcious to myſelf 
that I have ever been troubleſome, or importunate with Your Majeſty, 
for any thing that might better my own condition, unleſs it was for the 
F f 2 | 


liam's box. 
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grant of Rigate, which I as ſoon deſiſted in, as I found Your Majeſty 
backward in granting, concluding from that time Your Majeſty did not 
think me deſerving of a ſmall favour, when at the ſame time you was 
pleaſed to beſtow, on ſeveral others, great gifts. But that which afflicts 
me, fir, is, that I ſhould have a brother who appeared one of the firſt 
in your intereſt and ſervice, who choſe rather to loſe all his appointments 


in the late king James's ſervice, which was very conſiderable, than not 


ſhow a zeal for his country's ſervice. It was not two years before that 
he gave a conſiderable ſum of money, by the then king's command, to 
be in the bed-chamber, with aſſurances he would ſpeedily make that up 
again to him. I durſt not have ſaid thus much in his behalf, had noc 
Your Majeſty been pleaſed to tell me he had done his duty in Ireland, 
like a good officer and a brave man; but, fir, a lieutenant colonel of 
horſe will not keep him; his expences in Ireland, to appear as he ought, 
have made him in his own fortune ſo much a worſe man, that he has 


been forced to quit the ſervice, and ſeek a ſubſiſtence by marrying an old 


wilow, rather than ſpend all he has, and run the hazard of wanting 
afterwards. And really the ſeveral voyages at ſea Your Majeſty has com- 
manded my ſervices in, have been ſo very expenſive to me, that notwith- 
ſtanding the place of three thouſand pounds a year I hold through your 
favour, and my own little fortune, have not been able to hinder me 
from contracting a conſiderable debt, which makes me uncapable of 
giving him that aſſiſtance my inclination leads me to. I have, ſir, a 
filter who, during king James's reign, never failed of being paid her 
penſion, though I think not any of our family was ever very ſerviceable to 
him; but ſince Your Majeſty came to the crown, ſhe has never received 
any thing of it, though ſhe is informed ſeveral others have received from 
Your Majeſty that grace and favour, when they were only gifts of 
grace; her's, I am ſure, was for a valuable conſideration, a debt, to 
provide for her younger children, without which they can have no por- 
tion, this being the proviſion Mr. Cook their father made for them in his 
will. Theſe things have given me great mortification, that you are 
pleaſed to ſhow the world my family is leſs deſerving of your favours 
than others, It was my luck to be ſo favourably thought on, when the 


deſign was laid of Your Majeſty's coming over, by moſt people that 
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were able to do ſervice or to obſtruct, I mean the military men both by 
ſea and land, that they believed me im what I ſaid, and depended on the 
credit I had with Your Majeſty to render them ſervice when God was 
pleaſed to ſettle you here ; but ſuch has been my 111 fortune, that I have 
not been able to recommend them to your favour, and moſt of them are 
in a worſe condition in point of income than in the late reign : it has 
convinced them how little regard Your Majeſty has for what I ſay in their 
behalf; and they ſee great places and rewards given to men, who gave 
you what oppoſition was in their power, while themſelves, who were 
the chief inſtruments of your mecting no ſtop while you marched in 
England, reduced, if not to want, to much a greater neceſſity than they 
ever knew before. Theſe things I thought a duty incumbent upon me 
to lay before Your Majeſty, as alſo a juſtice to myſelf. I pray God 
bleſs Your Majeſty, and ſend you both by ſea and land good ſucceſs, 
Now I have troubled you with my afflictions, 1 ſhall be at eaſe, and 
whatever your pleaſure is, and whatever condition mine or my family is, 
Your Majeſty ſhall always find me, with all faith and duty, 
Your Majeſty's moſt obedient 
On board the Britannia, ſubject, and ſervant, 


May 10, 1691. RUSSELL. 


Prince Geerge of Denmark to king William, hing a garter for lord Marl- e, Ire 
borowgh. , 
SIR, 
] BEG leave once more to put you in mind of the promiſe you made 
me of a garter, which I hope you will now remember, there being 
two vacancies by the death of the duke of Newcaſtle ; and I flatter 
myſelf that Your Majeſty will be ſo kind to beſtow it upon lord Marl- 
borough, for my ſake, it being the only thing I have ever, preſſed you 
for. I have nothing more to trouble you with but my wiſhes for your 
good ſucceſs in all your undertakings, and to aſſure you I ſhall ever be, 
with all the reſpect I ought, SIR, 
Your Majeſty's 
Tunbridge, Very affectionate brother, and ſervant, 
Auguſt 2, 1691, GEORGE. 
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= BY ; The princeſs Ann to king William. —On the ſame ſubjef. 
V:AMs 
box. SIR, Tunbridge, Aug. 2. 


] HOPE you will pardon me for giving you this trouble, but I can- 

not help ſeconding the requeſt the prince has now made to you, to 
remember your promiſe of a garter for my lord Marlborough; you 
cannot certainly beſtow it upon any one that has been more ſerviceable 
to you in the late revolution, nor that has ventured their lives for you, 
as he has done ever ſince your coming to the crown: but if people will 
not think theſe merits enough, I cannot believe any body will be fa 
unreaſonable to be diſſatisfied, when it is known you are pleaſed to give 
it him on the prince's account and mine. I am ſure I ſhall ever look 
upon it as a mark of your favour to us; I will not trouble you with 
any ceremony, becauſe J know you do not care for it, 


ANNE. 


83 , Lord Baſil Hamilton to the duke of Hamilton. — Account of lord Marl- 


pollellion. borough's diſgrace. 


London, Jan, 21, 1692. 

—1 BELIEVE your grace will be ſurpriſed to hear that my lord 

Marlborough is out of all his employment, and the manner was very 
dises de to him; for in his waiting week, which is this, after having 
put on the king's ſhirt in the morning, before twelve o' clock my lord 
Nottingham was ſent to him, to tell him that the king had no further 
need of his ſervice, and that he was to diſpoſe of all his employments, 
beſides forbidding him the court. Every body make their gueſſes what 
are his crimes. Some ſay that he was endeavouring to breed diviſion in 
the army, and to make himſelf the more neceſſary, beſides his en- 
deavouring to make an ill correſpondence betwixt the princeſs and the 
court, but every body have their different thoughts; but this being late 
yeſterday, all the matter is not well known, but I believe a few days 
will bring all to light; ſo I ſhall not gueſs any more, but by my next 


give your grace the beſt account I can, and trouble your grace no more 
at preſent, 4 


A #8 NB; 


Part of lord 3 s letter to king William, inclofi ing fir en Fenwick's In king Wil- 
| confe er Nn 


Aug. 14, 1696. 

H E incloſed is the paper given me by ſir John Fenwick on the 

roth inſtant, written in his own hand, which he made me paſs my 
word ſhould be communicated to Your Majeſty only; and 1 believe 
Your Majeſty, when you read it, will not wonder he exacted that pro- 
miſe from me. I may truly ſay I ſhould have been very glad not to 
have been truſted with this ſecret, being very unwilling to believe what 
is there ſuggeſted of perſons, for won J have a great reſpe&, and 
which, as Your Majeſty may pleaſe to obſerve, is for the moſt part 
hearſay. All that I can ſay is, that whether Your Majeſty gives no 
credit at all to that part of this paper, or if you do, and in conſideration 
of the difference of times, would have no notice taken of it, ſome of 
them being in places of the higheſt truſt, and in all appearance. very 
firm to your intereſt now, I humbly beg leave to aſſure Your Majeſty, 
that whatever part of this paper you woul have kept ſecret ſhall remain 


ſo eee for me. 
"> Jobn Fenwick's confeſſion. 


In king Mi 


FTER king James returned to France from Ireland, there was a liam 's box, 


ſelect number of his friends intruſted by him to manage his affairs 
here, who held a conſtant correſpondence with him, and his then ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, by his command, who uſed all methods poſſible to advance 
his intereſt, by engaging men in places of truſt in the government, 
fleet, and army, to his party, and by the accounts they gave from hence 
to move the French king to attempt his reſtoration, but with little 
ſucceſs; for till the year before the buſineſs of La Hogue, we knew only 
of my lord Godolphin (concerned in this government) who held a cor- 
reſpondence with him from the time he went over, in whom king James, 
as he had often expreſſed in his letters, had an entire confidence, This 
winter my lord Middleton came to town, who had oſten been deſired to 
go over, believing it would be great ſcrvice to king James to have him 
there in his buſineſs; he alleged he could do little ſervice by going, 
unleſs he could engage and ſettle a correſpondence here before he went 
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(which he was endeavouring and hoped to effect in a little time) with 
ſome men in this government, who had power in their hands, and were 
the only men capable to ſerve him; for his friends, being out of all 
employments, could make him little help : that he had entered into this 
affair with my lord Shrewſbury, and my lord Godolphin already, and 
there were ſome others who he believed he ſhould gain, and then he 
would go. Soon after captain Floyd, a groom of the bed -· chamber to 
king James, was ſent over to him from my lord Marlborough and 
admiral Ruſſel, with an aflurance from them of their intereſt in the fleet 
and army, which they did not doubt but to ſecure to him, if he would 
grant them his pardon for what was paſſed. At his return, which was 
within a month, he acquainted me with: ſome things king James had 
ordered him, and told me he had no difficulty in Mr. Ruſſel's affair, 
but the anſwer to my lord Marlborough was, that he was the greateſt 
of criminals, where he had the greateſt obligations ; but if he did him 
extraordinary ſervice, he might hope for pardon : and a little after he 
did a conſiderable piece of ſervice, of which we had an account by one 
ſent on purpoſe by king James. Captain Floyd went. again for France, 
and came to king James at La Hogue, with an account of the fleet, that 
we could not put out thirty fail before the latter end of May, which he 
carried from Mr. Ruſſel. My lord Middleton, having ſettled this cor- 


| reſpondence, went over in March following. After he arrived, king 


James writ that, upon the aſſurance he had brought of this man being 
engaged in his ſervice, the French miniſters had eſpouſed his intereſt, 
and he hoped now the French king would lend him ſuch an aſſiſtance, as 
he ſhould ſee us in a ſhort time. My lord Middleton then preſſed king 
James to put out the declaration which they had drawn, and ſent over 
before he went, but was not approved' of, it being a general pardon for 
all ſhould be done, till his landing, which expoſed his friends in the 
mean time to all ſeverities: he had ſent to us before to ſend him the 
heads for one we thought would be moſt acceptable to the people, in 
which there were ſome exceptions z; but my lord Middleton prevailed for 
the other, pretending it was abſolutely neceſſary to make it a general- 
pardon, for the ſecurity to the great men. for their lives and fortunes ; 
that it would draw many people to his party, and ſtrengthen their 
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Intereſt ſo much as they did not doubt but with a little help from France, 
to reſtore him ſoon. This declaration being publiſhed, and finding no 
performance of the great promiſes made for it, and that theſe men were en- 
gaged with a commonwealth's party, we adviſed to take care of truſting 
them too much, and that we doubted they had procured that declaration 
more for their own ſecurity, whenever he ſhould be reſtored, than any ſervice 
intended to him. Soon after this, my lord Shrewſbury, who had laid down 
his employment, at the time he firſt treated with my lord Middleton, came 
into his place again, which gave great apprehenſions that what had paſſed 
during this time would be betrayed to this government: we expreſſed our 
fears to K. James of it, but was anſwered, not to be diffatisfied, for it was 
with his conſent he came in, that he was more capable of doing him ſer- 
vice, and took off all ſuſpicion of the correſpondence he held. A little 
after he came in, capt. Floyd was ſent hither to know what propoſals 
K. James might make to the French king, upon the aſſiſtance he might 
expect from them: the anſwer he had was, that they. could do no- 
thing till the king here was removed, which we underſtood to be his 
next going into Flanders, and thought it too ſlight a ground to move 
the French King to take any meaſures upon, for an attempt here : upon 
this, it was thought fit a conſiderable man ſhould go over, to lay the 

danger before him, of depending too much upon theſe men, whoſe party 
were enemies to all kings, leſt they might engage him in ſome under. 
taking which might prove his rum, At his coming there, he deſired he 
might not ſee my lord Middleton, his buſineſs being of that nature as 
was not fit for him to hear, becauſe of his correſpondence with this party. 
King James told him he mult ſee him, but he would give him an oppor- 
tunity to diſcourſe his buſineſs in private. When he returned he ac- 
quainted us with this; and that he had fully diſcourſed him in all he was 
entruſted with; that he found he repoſed an entire confidence in them, 
ſaid they were the men could do him the beſt ſervice; that they were 
grown weary of this government; and the promiſes he had made them 
of honours and employments would bind them to him; that he would 
try what they would do, whenever the French king had an opportunity 
to attempt his reſtoration ; but deſired we would ſtill continue to advance 
in-intereſt; and whenever he returned, he ſhould know how to value 
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thoſe who had been always firm to him. From this time, great endea- 
vours were uſed by this party to remove my lord Melfort, and we ſup- 
poſed this man's going was one great occaſion my lord Middleton not 
being acquainted with his buſineſs. After he was out, we were ordered 
to write to Mr. Carrill, who gave us little encouragement any thing would 
be ſoon done from thence, the French king's fleet being gone to the 
Streights, a famine in his country, and a falſe calculation made of his 
money, which had forced him to reduce his army; and ordered us to keep 
ourſelves quiet, for he muſt take his meaſures from this. party for the 
time of his coming, on whom he muſt now depend. In ſpring, laſt 
year, one Croſby, a ſecretary under my lord Middleton, came over, who 
had been ſeveral times ſent to this party before, and had engaged ſome 
men in the aſſaſſination, who he aſked at his coming, if they had received 
the commiſſion for levying war, and ſeizing the King, which commiſſion 
they had deſired as a ſecurity for themſelves, againſt King James, for this 


undertaking: they told him it was not come; he affirmed he ſaw it 


ſigned by King James before he came away ; the thing all that time was 
prevented, nor did that commiſſion he mentioned ever come. Theſe men 
believing they were impoſed upon by Croſby, one of them reſolved to go 
over to know the truth; before he went he acquainted ſome of King 
James's friends with it, who deteſting ſo baſe an action, told him it would 
be a great ſervice to inform him what an infamy Croſby had thrown upon 
him, and that he ought. to be ſeverely puniſhed, to prevent any ſuch 
thing for the future; he affirmed to King James, before Croſby, what 
he had ſaid ; he reproved him, and told him he ſhould be no more em- 
ployed in his ſervice, We had few letters after this, and thoſe ordered 
us, as before, to keep ourſelves quiet, and not meddle in any thing, for 
meaſures were taken from other people. The laſt letter we had from 
King James himſelf, dated the 4th of February laſt, their ſtile, ſaid the 
Toulon fleet would fail the 22d; but what they would do next he could 
not tell, which was all material in it: and the only hopes we had, ſome- 


thing would be done when it arrived. This attempt of the aſſaſſination 


then broke out, with which we were all ſurprized, and found ourſelves 
expoſed, without having the leaſt notice given us, ſo much as to takg 


care of ourſelves, and which we believed was the meaſures taken 10 
reſtore King James. 


N A N Nn 


Alt this time endeavours were uſed by our friends to make an intereſt 
in the fleet, but found it to little purpoſe to engage private captains, for 

unleſs all their men were of their mind, which was impoſſible, they could 
do no ſervice. Captain Bottome and capt. Carter had both promiſed to 
go in that year as | remember my lord Torrington commanded; the firſt 
was killed in the attempt, and the officer who commanded the landmen 
on board him mutinied, ſeeing his deſign; the other broke his word, and 
. fought that day, and was killed; the officers commanding in chief were 
therefore applied to, and that year the fleet was commanded by commil- 
ſion, Sir Ralph Dela Val and Killigrew were both. engaged to ſerve 
King James: their opinion was aſked of Shovel; they ſaid he was not a 
man to be ſpoke to: the ſervice they promiſed was, to ſail the fleet out 
of the way, and let K. James paſs by, and declare for him when he was 
landed. I ſaw the account was ſent to King James of it, and his anſwer, 
wherein he returned his thanks, with promiſe of rewards and employ- 
ments when he was reſtored. 


As for the army, K. James depends upon my lord Marlborough's 
intereſt, who can do what he pleaſes with moſt of thoſe who ſerved in 
King · James's time. At their going into Ireland, major-general Kirk and 
Maine, and ſome other inferior officers, had promiſed to go in, but none 
performed : ſince that time there was no opportunity of making any ap- 
plication to them; thoſe left here, lying in the country, and being 
changed every year; and the main army always abroad, where the only 
ſervice they could do was to deſert to the French, who would not receive 
them: it was therefore thought the beſt ſervice to ſecure ſome of the gar- 
riſons here, of which there was four; Plymouth by my lord Bath; Ber- 
wick by Billingſly, the deputy-governor, who was generally upon the 
place; Sheerneſs by Crawford; and Langerfort by the governor, if it be 
the ſame that was two years ago, whoſe name I have forgot. King James 
had an aſſurance of their ſervice, that they would declare for him when- 


ever he landed.” 
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In King William's box there is the following further confeſſion of ſir 
| John Fenwick, 


cc JN the year 1695, the beginning of that week the parliament was pro- 

rogued, I was walking in the Court of Requeſts, and there came to 
me fir Wm. Perkins, Mr. Porter, and Mr. Charnock, and aſked me, If I 
did not know of an order come from King James, directed tothoſe who 
had been general officers under him? I anſwered them I knew nothing of 
any order from him, and afked for what purpoſe it ſhould be. They told 
me they had for ſome time expected a commiſſion from King James to 
ſeize King William, and that Mr. Croſby was newly come over, and 
enquired of them if they had not received ſuch a commiſſion : they told 
him they had not: he faid he wondered at it, for he ſaw it ſigned before 


he came away from St. Germans, and alſo an order to the general officers 
to be aiding and aſſiſting to them. 


I ToLD them, I believed what Croſby ſaid was falſe ; that it was a ſcan- 
dal upon King James, and I was ſure he would never give any ſuch 


commiſſion or order for ſo baſe an action; that they could intend no leſs 


by ſeizing of the King than to murther him: upon which ſir Will. Perkins 
ſaid, the parhament would be prorogued on Friday next, and then the 
King would be gone for Flanders; that Saturday was the only day they 
had left to do it, and though the commiſſion was not come, they would 
not loſe that opportunity of attempting it, as he returned from Rich- 
mond that night, and ſwore he ſhould never go out of England alive. 


Ma. PorTER and Charnock faid they were reſolved of it, and though 


the commiſſion was not yet come, Croſby aſſured them it muſt be upon 
the road, for it was come away before him. 


I vseD all arguments againſt it, and told them what injury they would 
do King James, and bring a certain ruin upon all his friends here; that 
if it was upon the road, as Croſby ſaid, it might be here by Saturday; 
and with much perfuaſion prevailed with them to dine with me that day 
at 12 of the clock, at the Fountain tavern, by the Temple gate, and got 


them to promiſe they would do nothing in it till they met me there 
that day. 


We met accordingly, and I kept them there, diſcourſing upon the 
buſineſs, and ſhowing them the baſeneſs of the action and the impoſſibility 


A P PE N D f X. 


of their ſucceeding, for none of King James his friends would back them 
in it, till it was too late for them to make any ſuch attempt. The King 
went for Flanders next morning early. This I atteſt for truth; for this 
reaſon I ſuppoſe they did not acquaint me with their laſt deſign. 


J. FENWICKE.” 
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Extract of the examinations and confeſſions of Peter Cook, ſon to fir Miles In King Wit. 
Cook. He was condemned for the aſſalſination. plot, but afterwards par- liam's box. 


doned. 


* FJE gives an account of his having been in France ſeveral years ago; 

that he went on. my lady Philips her buſineſs, but being there, 
was introduced to King James, and carried. over the compliments of 
ſeveral perſons to the King; particularly from archbiſhop Sandcroft, lord 
Aileſbury, lord Montgomery, fir John Fenwick, lord Clarendon, lord 
Litchfield, lord Huntingdon, lord Weymouth, ſir Edward Seymour, 
and others; he brought back meſſages to ſome of them, and was bid to 
ſee the marquis of Halifax, as being a man of honour, who received him 
very. civilly ; he brought over inſtructions from K. James for the borrow- 
ing 6000 J. they were directed to lord Aileſbury, lord Litchfield, and 
lord Brudenell, but they all excuſed it. ; 


Mas. Iron: ſent him advice of the la Hogue buſineſs, which he com- 
municated to lord Halifax, whereupon he found him uneaſy at his ſtaying 
longer with him, and told him he knew what he had to do. 


He ſays at that time, there was a meeting at a tavern in Holbourn, 
where were the lord Brudenell, ſir Theophilus Ogelthorpe, fir Francis 
Windham, major George Mathews, Mr. Bruce, colonel Fountaine, one 
Holmes, and ſeveral others: they adviſed with one another. what they 
ſhould do upon that invaſion ; it was reſolved thoſe who had horſes ſhould 


rendezvous towards Cane-wood, and thoſe who had none ſhould get near 
the Tower, to join with fir John Friend's party. There was a regiment | 


lined with yellow, which they were told they. migh depend upon.” 
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Lord Shrewſbury to King William. — Denies fir John Femwick's charge.---. 
Owns intercourſe with lord Middleton. 
SIR. Whitehall, 8 Sept. 1696. 
WAN words to expreſs my ſurprize at the impudent and unaccount- 
able accuſation of ſir Jo. Fenwick; I will, with all the ſincerity imaginable, 
give Your Majeſty an account of the only thing I can recollect, that 
ſhould give the leaſt pretence to ſuch an invention, and I am confident 


you will judge there are few men in the kingdom that have not fo far 


tranſgreſſed the law. 


ArrER Your Majeſty was pleaſed to allow me to lay down my employ- 
ment, it was more than a year before I once {ſaw my lord Middleton, 
then he came and ſtaid in town a while, and returned to the country; 


but a little before the la Hogue buſineſs, he came up again, and upon 


that alarm being put in the Tower, when people were permitted to ſee 
him, I viſited him as often as I thought decent for the nearneſs of our 
alliance. Upon his enlargement, one night at ſupper, when he was pretty 
well in drink, he told me he intended to go beyond ſeas, and aſk'd if I 
would command him no ſervice; I-then told him by the courſe he was 
taking, it would never be in his pewer to do himſelf, or his friends 
ſervice, and if the time ſhould come that he expected, I looked upon 
myſelf as an offender not to be forgiven, and therefore he ſhould never 
find me aſking it: in the condition he was then, he ſeemed ſhocked at 
my anſwer, and it being ſome months after, before he went, he never 
mentioned his own going, or any thing elſe to me, but left a meſſage 
with my aunt, that he thought it better to ſay nothing to me, but that 
might depend upon his good offices upon any occaſion, and in the ſame 


manner he relied upon mine here, and had left me truſtee for the ſmall 
concerns he had in England; I only bowed, and told her, I ſhould 
always be ready to ſerve her, or him, or their children. 


"Your Majeſty. now knows 'the extent of my crime, and if I do not 


. Aatter myſelf, it is no more than a king may forgive. 


1 am ſure when I conſider with what reaſon, juſtice and generoſity 


| Your Majeſty has weighed, this man's information, I have little cauſe to 


apprehend your ill opinion upon his malice. I wiſh it were as eaſy to 
anſwer for the reaſonableneſs of the generality of the world: When ſuch a 
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baſe invention ſhall be made public, they may perhaps make me incapa- 
ble of ſerving you, but if till now I had had neither intereſt nor inclina- 


tion, the noble and frank manner with which Your Majeſty has uſed me 


upon this occaſion, ſhall ever be owned with all the gratitude in my 
power. 

Mr lord Steward being at the bath, nothing was reſolved as to fir Jo. 
Fenwick's tryal till his anſwer returns. I am with all imaginable ſub- 
miſſion, 

Your Majeſty's moſt faithfull, dutifull, 
and obedient ſubject, and ſervant, 
SHREWSBURY. 
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Lord Shrewſbury to King William. — Deſires leave to reſign the ſeals on account x, King Wil 


of the ſuſpicion he is under. 


SIR, Eyford, 18 Oct. 1696. 
I HAVE endeavoured to come to London to receive your Majeſty's 

commands and directions, but by what happened yeſterday, I find at 
preſent it is impoſſible for me, and in all appearance will be ſo for a long 
time: I am very ſenſible Your Majeſty's affairs muſt neceſſarily receive 
great prejudice by the abſence of one in my poſt; and ſince it is very 
doubtful whether I ſhall ever ſo well recover this accident, as to be 
capable of ſerving in the ſtation I have the honour to be in at preſent, 
and moſt certain it cannot be of a long time, I humbly and earneſtly 
beg Your Majeſty will allow me to return the ſeals into your hands: 
beſides my incapacity upon this illneſs, I am ſure, fir, you muſt think 
it impoſſible for any man to ſerve in ſo nice an employment as your ſecre- 
tary, that has the misfortune to lye under the ſuſpicion though. but of a 
few. I do not doubt but m my private capacity, I ſhall haye occaſions 
to demonſtrate my fidelity and loyalty to Your Majeſty. In the mean 
time I repeat my requeſt, and beg leave to put you in mind of your 
promiſe at my receiving the ſeals, that I ſhould be at liberty to return 
them without Your Majeſty's diſpleaſure, whenever I found the place uneaſy: 
now, ſir, that it happens to be impoſſible for me to execute it, and for 


your diſſervice that I ſhould, I hope you will accept this tender as deſigned 


with all duty to yourſelf, and affection to your government; for inclina- 


liam's box. 
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tion, intereſt, gratitude, ſelf- preſervation, every thing that is valuable 
to an honeſt or a reaſonable man, oblige me to what I ſincerely am, 
Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful ſervant, 
and faithful and obedient ſubject, 
SHREWSBURY. 


Remark.) Lord Shrewſbury was prevailed upon to take back the ſeals, 
If the ſtory of his being obliged to do ſo by force be at all true, it may 


have been upon this occaſion. 


* 


—_— 
— — — — 


Is King William's box there is the following ſcheme by lord 
Rocheſter upon the conduct of parliament, and of the war, after 
the battle of la Hogue, with notes upon the margin in lord Caermar- 
then's hand writing : as follows. 


PT is wich all humility reprefented to the king, that if his Majeſty 

: ſhould not return into England earlier this year than he did the laſt, 
there may the like inconveniencies happen, which did then, by not hav- 
& far alt M have | 10g taken ſufficient meaſures for the carrying on his buſineſs in the par- 
 ſpoketo, agree with 4 liament; which as it did very much delay all the preparations for the laſt 
year, ſo it might perhaps to a great degree diſappoint thoſe that would be 

| neceſſary for the next; if it be true what is generally apprehended, that 
the gentlemen are not like to meet in too good a humour; for the reme- 
.dying of which it might be expedient, that though there be yet more 
than two months before it's probable the king would have the parliament 
fit, there ſhould be no time loſt in taking all the conſideration that is 
poſſible, and making all ſuitable preparations for ſuch meaſures as are 
likelieſt to ſucceed when it does meet; for if it ſhould prove neceſſary to 
make any alterations, it would take a good deal of time both abroad 


© Sir J. Lowther fays, no and at home to adjuſt every thing upon new ſchemes *. It were perhaps 


body can know one day - | | | 
du, A bone of Com- too confident a thing for any one body, and poſſibly for a great many, 


mons would do the next; to pretend to ſay the parliament will or will not doe any thing whatſo- 
in which all agre-d with : n 

him, and that makes ever that may be propoſed to them; but without doubt the being diſtruſt- 
him think it unnecefſary 


to deliver any opinion full that they will not meet with too great ſatisfaction in the tranſactions | 
now. 
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of this ſummer, is an undertaking they would not be diſpleaſed with Lord Cornwallis fayr, 


the parliament met 


any body that ſhould prefume to make it for them : the having given ſo when frmmonrd hd 


ſummer upon the vic- 


very conſiderable ſums of money without receiving more eminent adyan- tory at bes, they voni 


hare given any thing, 


tages by it, will probably paſs for ſuch a ſort of miſcarriage, as will gngit people being 
puff'd up by ſucceſs, 


abate at leaſt their zeal in giving on as they have done, eſpecially ſince hich en forgot, as 


it ſoon is, their zeal will 


it may be feared very little can be ſaid that hath not been already urged cool; ſo that conſeguently 
to give them hopes of better ſucceſs for the future : Beſides, if every A will 
rove of ill conſequence 


body were in the beſt diſpoſition imaginable, it muſt be allowed there fo thinks to your af- 


would be almoſt inſuperable difficulties to ſtruggle with +, and if three Dy, ks ak 
millions and a half were ſo hard to be compaſſed laſt year, (which by the Lord Note. Lord Com, 


Trevor, Lord Cornwall, 


way was even too narrow a proviſion for the ſervices then deſigned,) it and Sir J. Lowther, 
think it can be given 


muſt needs be harder this next year to find thatſumme, and the ſeven hun- je they are willing ; vie 
dred thouſand pounds that are fallen ſhort of the poll bill, which poſſibly doubrfully, & door Lock 
the parliament may think fit to make their firſt care, becauſe they have | 
obliged themſelves to make that ſumme good, and which though it be 
for the expence of the expiring year, muſt be had out of the product of 
that which is beginning, and will be a dead weight upon any new tax 
that might be thought on, after the additional exciſe upon beer and ale 
and the land ſhall have their new load for the ſervice of the next year; 
it is plain by experience that by no methods hitherto practiſed ſuch ſums, | 
can be raiſed in one year for the ſervice of that year, and the methods 3 Tore Com: — 
of new exciſes 2, if people were as willing to fall into them, as they are _ 2 —— ace 
generally averſe from them, could not poſſibly, in the firſt year at leaſt, 

turn to an account proportionable to ſo great an expence: this then ſeems 

to be the proſpect of that matter relating to money from the opinion of 

thoſe that think the calmeſt upon this ſubject, that ſo great ſummsare not to 

be had again this year, if every body were diſpoſed to do what they 

could, which it's to be doubted is not the caſe neither: if this be the 

true ſtate of this point, it muſt be ſubmitted to his Majeſty's great judg- 

ment, whether it be not more adviſcable for him to fall upon ſome new 

meaſures that may be leſs expenſive to the nation, then to ſett his whole 

ſtreſs, and employ all his credit to purſue thoſe were taken laſt year, 

when there is ſo little appearance of ſucceſs; for then may they who pro- 

bably wiſh ill to the government, find great advantages if they ſhall be 


able to defeat what is found to be his Majeſty's chief deſign to bring to 
Pakr II. H h 
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© Lord Privy Seal fays, - * : ; 
1 yr Fu paſs . It is not forgot here, that the falling of from any preparations 


22 3 leſs than thoſe made the laſt year, may diſhearten the confederates, and 
ena * lat for make them who are poſſibly enough diſpoſed to it, the more ready to 
we were all undone. think of providing leparately for themſelves; on which account all due 
3 care ſhould be had to give them ſatisfaction, but if it ſhould appear there 
you make N mg is an impoſſibility to prevail for the like ſupplys as were granted the laſt 


lament would give any year, ſure the next beſt were for his Majeſty to prepare the allys by de- 
thing, or if that could 


not be done, that then grees, and diſpoſe his own affairs in good time, to fall upon things that 
ſhoul S h . — . . . 1 

— — woula it is more probable for him to ſucceed in: It would in all probability be 

Ceuta as wr? for his Majeſty's ſervice here at lume, and a great diſappointment to 


thould circulate as much 


r = the deſigns of his enemies, that it might be underſtood here in the par- 


e liament, that his Majeſty is very ſenſible of the great burthens his people 


+ This propoſal ef lye under; that he is not ſo much concerned for this or that particular 
the increafing the fleet k . p . | 
in the manner, lordprivy Way of carrying on the war, provided it be done in ſuch a manner as 


OS Kays Gagne may encourage and ſupport his allys, and particularly if an army of ſo 


—— 9 many thouſand men (the pay of which to be in ſo great a proportion 


2 you, 2s though. carryed over and ſpent in a foreign country, is one of the greateſt and 


Dutch, beſides the im- . . 4 
bility of it, as hav. moſt ſenſible grievances) be not ſuitable to the intereſt of England , 


ing not ſhips enough, nor to be ſupported but by too great a waſting of their ſubſtance, they 


nor men, unleſs we ſtop ' ; 

even the craft tradez would in that caſe provide for encreaſing the fleet, and let the expence 
but I hear the firſt has | , 

a little changed his the ſtates were at on that head, be turned to pay a proportion of the 
mind, which he 1s apt 


L king's land forces; in a word, without entering into more particulars, if 
revor laughs at i 5 1 . . . . 11 

r it might be underſtood in general, that his Majeſty is willing and deſi- 
4 I can't help ſaying rous to enter into any meaſures that are ſuitable to the humour and 


it ſeems to me like ſit - 


ting ſtill, and letting the e 1 1 2 
M of the nation that can poſſibly ſupport the true intereſt and great 


inn neſs of it, that his Majeſty's chief care and deſign is to bring it out of 
won in the power . 
of the parliament to this very expenſive war, into an honourable and ſafe peace by all the 


make lord Rochefter in . . | 
the right in this, as he means he or they can think of, and by the hazard of his own royal 


roved by Mr, Ruſlel . | *2 » . . . . . 
doing nothing, for ke perſon, Without preſcribing to them at this time the particular meaſures 


would at firſt have had . 2 . 
thoſe deſigns laid afide and expences they mult be at in obtaining it ꝓ; this ſeems at preſent to 


which have been fruſ- 


itrated by thoſe who be the beſt, if not the only way to diſappoint a great many ill contri- 
bm. vances to diſcompoſe his Majeſty's affairs, and to carry on the ſervice 
$ As lord Roch, means for one year more, which is enough to be aimed at for the preſent 5, all 
very well 1 care fy 1 which being offered with great ſincerity and duty, it is hoped will need 


what he writes, ſo 1 


h b ted | ion: i 
this ſibling on bat no other apology for a very well meant preſumption: there is one word 


— 
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more to be added, which would net be done but that there is need of I could not help it bav- 


it from an opinion ſome men have taken care to publiſh, that the kin 

does not take the people of England to feel what they pay, and that 
they conld pay a great deal more, if they were well preſſed to it: to 
which may be anſwered, that they never did yet in any time pay ſo much 
in ſo few years, and therefore it may be apprehended that a furthe, 


preſſing upon them might end in a general ill- will to the government, 


and an inclination to change it for any other they could meet with , 
Wlch Gop rox BID.” 7 


Whitehall, Aug. 16, 1692. 


I puBLISH this laſt letter in juſtice to the memory of King William. 
He has been complained of for near a century paſt for having confined 
the war to the confines of Holland, and neglected the natural ſtrength of 
England by not exerting it in a ſea war againſt France, But one of the 
marginal notes to this letter ſhows, that if there was a fault, it lay at 


the door of his Engliſh miniſters. 


— 


Ir is pleaſing in peruſing moſt of the above letters to King William, to 
obſerve the degree almoſt of equality, with which he who was conſcious 
that true ſuperiority conſiſts not in trifles, permitted his ſubjects to 
approach him in their letters, | 

ALTHovcn the following letter (which I found in King William's 
box) from the marquiſs of Normanby to him, does not lie within the 
period of time to which this Appendix is confined, I cannot help pub- 


ing in my mind as I read 
this over ; what others 
had ſaid to me, and 1 
took this to be the ſhort- 
eſt way of telling it, 


liſhing it, becauſe a reader will hardly know which moſt to wonder at, 


the ſpirit. of an Engliſh nobleman who could write ſuch a letter to his ſo- 
vereign, or the generoſity of the ſovereign who could forgive it. Lord 
; Mulgrave had been brough tinto court upon the promiſe of a marquils's 
title, a penſion of 3000 J. a year, a ſeat at the council board, and par- 
icipation of the cabinet. King William kept the three firſt parts of the 
promiſe, but forgot the laſt, The marquiſs upon this wrote him the 


following letter, and immediately got redrels, 
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The marquiſs of Normanby to King William. 
London, June 19, 1694. 


«7 BEG Your Majeſty's pardon once more, for troubling you upon ſo 

trifling a ſubject as myſelf, though I muſt own a ſacred promiſe from 
a king is of no ſmall importance. But the occaſion of my approaching 
Your Majeſty again this way, after I held myſelf obliged to take my leave 
humbly for ever, is a diſcourſe I had the honour to have with the queen 
yeſterday, by which I find all my juſt grievance capable of being, redreſ- 
ſed in one word from Your Majeſty, that I ſhould meet with the keeper, 
preſident, privy ſeal, and ſecretaryes when they are aſſembled. Now, ſir, 
this very way of their meeting with myſelf, was my own propoſal to 
Your Majeſty, when you were pleaſed to adviſe with me about thoſe 
methods, and when you were ſo partial as to think me ſo much more 
aſſiduous than the white-ſtafs, as to leave them out at the ſame time; 
which I neither did or do deſire, but only that I ſhould not ſuffer on 
their account by an excluſion plainly contrary to your promiſe, as well as 
to reaſon and the nature of buſineſs ; for how is it poſſible to adviſe the 
queen, without being acquainted with all things and letters communi- 
cated to that meeting ? I did take upon me to propoſe that ſome more 
_ probable: attempt ſhould be made immediately on the French, and 
not let 40 ſhips, and 6000 men lie idle; but when the queen aſked 
me what; how could I anſwer, without being fo well informed of all as 
others are? For though I believe very good propoſals may be made, 
ſuch as it were a ſhame to let ſlip; yet till I am let into the ſame know- 
lege with others, that which may ſeem now reaſonable, may, for ought 
I know, be ridiculous and unpracticable. Thus, fir, you ſee the incon- 
venience of the preſent method, which yet I ſubmit to, if not excluded out 
of it: ſince it is a real cabinet without the name, nay called fo generally 
now; and there was no other in all the late King's times; out of which 
too the privy ſeal, lord Angleſea, was ever excluded; fo that it does not 
go now according to places, ſince he is in it, without having a right, 
while I am out, to whom Your Majeſty aſſured it moſt folemnly and fre- 
quently, once I remember with this expreſſion, that we were compoſed 
better than formerly, and perſons who could at leaſt draw together in 
your buſineſs : whereas now inſtead of that, I cannot be thought one 


* 
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who draws, but one who is drag'd behind every body elſe. Your Majef- 
ty is and ought to be the maſter, to uſe me as you pleaſe; but I beg 
leave to ſay with all due ſubmiſſion, that this uſage, if continued, is no- 
only below ſo great a king, to impoſe after all aſſurances to the contrary, 
by which I was brought to the council, becauſe I depended upon them; 
but it is even below me the meaneſt of your ſubjects, to acquieſce in 
farther than patience and my duty oblige me. 1 am, 
SIR, | 
Your Majeſty's moſt obedient 
ſubject and ſervant, | 

NORMANBY- 


— OTIS WR — — ——̃ — es et te aa. 1 


One quits the character of King William with reluctance. There was 
a ſimplicity, an elevation, and an utility in all the actions of his life. 
The laſt treaty which he ſigned, was the grand alliance; the laſt act of 
parliament that he paſſed, was one which compleated the ſecurity of the 
Hanover ſucceſſion; and the laſt meſſage which he ſent to parliament, 
while he was in a manner expiring, was to recommend an union between 
two parts of the iſland, which too long had been divided. To him man- 
kind owe the ſingular ſpectacle of a monarchy, in which the monarch 
derives a degree of greatneſs and ſecurity from the freedom of his people 
which treaſures and arms cannot beſtow upon other princes; and that, at 
a time, when a military government is extending its ſtrides over every 
other part of Europe, there is ſtill one country left, in which it is worth 
the while of a man to wiſh to live“. 


Ir was the hard fate of King William, that to fave liberty, religion, 
Holland, England, and all Europe except France, he was obliged to 5 | 
injure the relations of nature. Could his heart have been looked into, | | 
perhaps it might have been found that he felt the cruelty of this neceſſity 
much more than thoſe who complain of him for not reſiſting it. I have | 
ſeen an original letter from lord Portland to King William, after the | 
peace of Ryſwick, in which he informs him, that according to his | 


* In the courſe of two years we have ſeen the conſtitutions of France, Sweden and 
Poland, overturned, and reduced to military governments, Perhaps the greateſt ſtrokes 
Chat were ever given to human nature in ſo ſmall a ſpace of time. 
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orders, he had offered a penſion of 30, oool: a year to King James; and 
this was at a time when it was far from being as certain as 1t 1s now, that 
that prince had not employed aſſaſſins to murder him, 


Kino William received much bad uſage from that nation he had 
ſaved. He bore it all, ſteady to the great general good, unfeeling only 
to the injuries done to himſelf. But it is dangerous to preſs too hard 
upon a virtuous prince, becauſe then his very virtues become dreadful, 
A well vouched tradition reports, that once though only once, King 
William loſt his temper in government, After the peace of Ryſwick, he 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons, requeſting as a perſonal favour 
to himſelf, that his regiment of Dutch guards, the companions of all 


his dangers and glories ſhould not be obliged to leave him. The com- 
mons refuſed his deſire. When the account of it was brought him, he 


walked for ſome time ſilent through the apartment, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, then ſtopped, threw them around him with wildneſs, and 


nid, „ if L had a ſon, by God theſe guards ſhould not quit me.” 
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ERRATA et ADDENDA; 


Appendix to Review. 
Page 97. Four lines from the bottom, for grana, read Grave, 
| 242, Nine lines from the end, for then, read thus, 
318. Line 17, for 77, read 67, 


/ Ot bo 
Page 180, Line 19, for his, read Prince's, 


Part II. 


Page 80. Line 20, for Duke, read Marguit. 
178, Line 2, for General, read there. 


In page x5 and page 78 there is a memorandum and a letter, ſaid to have been 
lord Nottingham's. "Theſe are not in his lordſhip's hand-writing. My ingenious: 
and polite friend, Doctor Percy, from whom I got them, gave me the following 
note concerning them : Red 


From Remarks on Langbaine's Lives of the Dramatic Poets, in MS, by 
William Oldys, late Norroy King at Arms.“ 


In a note on page 171. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, &c, 


«< Remem. The curious letter I have in MS. of my lord Nottingham's, 
& upon Queen Mary's diſordered behaviour, and obſervable confuſion at ſome 
© ſtinging ſpeeches in this play, &c.”—The above letter was in Mr. Oldys's 
poſſeſſion. | 


<< Theſe remarks are preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, being left, among other 
books, to that library, by the late Doctor Birch,” 
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